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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


MORGAN   HORSES. 


The  Kentucky  Farmer  and  Breeder 
in  a  reference  to  the  breed  character- 
istics of  Morgan  horses  says: 

The  earlier  Morgans  were  about  15 
hands  and  in  weight  rarely  exceeded 
1,100  pounds.  It  is  conteded  by  some 
that  in  later  years  the  more  essential 
qualities  have  been  sacrificed  for 
speed  and  that  the  true  type  of  Mor- 
gan, if  preserved  and  propagated, 
would  be  of  great  value  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  would  seem  also  that 
the  beauty  of  type  had  been  lost  to 
some  extent  by  undesirable  out- 
crossing, one  of  the  most  dangerous 
methods  known  to  horse  breeding, 
and  there  is  also  good  ground  for 
the  contention  that  the  breed  has 
suffered  on  account  of  an  over-zeal- 
ousness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
breeders  to  get  more  size.  What  the 
breeders  have  gained  in  size  they 
have  lost  in  the  most  desirable  quali- 
ties which  for  a  time  made  the  Mor- 
gan the  most  valuable  and  sought- 
for  animal  of  its  kind. 

It  might  also  be  well  to  state  that 
Lady  de  Jarnette,  unexcelled  even  up 
to  this  day  as  a  show  harness  mare, 
was  by  Indian  Chief,  a  son  of 
Blood's  Black  Hawk,  son  of  Black 
Hawk  5.  The  queen  of  the  show 
ring  was  bred  to  Jubilee  Lambert,  a 
son  of  Daniel  Lambert,  it  being  the 
hope  of  her  owner,  the  late  W.  H. 
Wilson,  to  get  an  ideal  Morgan  stal- 
lion. Jubilee  de  Jarnette  was  the 
product  of  this  mating,  a  horse  that 
is  achieving  wide  distinction  as  a  sire 
of  high  class  Morgans     in  lUinoiss. 


COST  OF  MAKING  BACON. 


An  experiment  was  tried  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  during 
the  summer  of  1906  with  a  cross  of 
Berkshire  and  Tamworth.  Four  pigs 
of  the  litter  were  fed  on  a  balanced 
ration  made  of  382  pounds  of  mid- 
dlings and  682  of  corn  meal  mixed 
with  water.  The  cost  of  making  one 
hundred  pounds  of  gain  with  that 
ration  was  $3.62.  Five  pigs  of  the 
same  litter  were  fed  corn  meal  mixed 
with  water  and  it  cost  $6.07  to  make 


a  hundred  pounds  of  grain.  It  is  very 
evident  that  raising  bacon  hogs  and 
making  bacon  pork  can  be  carried  on 
very  successfully  and  profitably  out- 
side the  corn  belt.  The  grass  and 
grains  grown  there  are  such  as  are 
required  for  the  making  of  such  meat 
of  excellent  quality.  While  it  may 
not  be  advisable  to  venture  in  pur- 
chasing the  pure-bred  hogs  of  the 
breeds  named  in  large  numbers,  on 
account  of  the  expense,  a  boar  in  a 
neighborhood   used   to   grade   up   the 


stock  by  crossing  on  the  sows  will 
produce  good  results. — N.  A.  Clapp, 
in  National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 


Firmness  and  care  are  always  nec- 
essary in  handling  the  bull,  but 
roughness  makes  many  of  them  ugly 
that  would  not  be  so  if  more  humane 
methods  were  employed. 


Always     mention     Blooded     Stock 
when  writing  advertisers. 


World  Famous  Coal-Tar 
Animal  Dip 

R«eemiiMnd«d  by  Vaterlnary  EdlMr*. 


Endorsed  by  Forty-two 
Agricultural    Colleges 


Used  by  Many  Thousand  Stock  Growers. 


Disinfectant 
Mange  Cure 


Lice  Killer 
iseptic 


ZENOLEUM 

For  Cattle,  Horses,  Hogs,  Sheep,  and  Poultry 

We  honestly  believe  Zenoleum  is  the  best  general  live  stock  remedy 
for  lice  and  vermin  on  all  animals  and  a  positive  disinfectant  and  cure  for 
sicin  troubles  and  internal  parasites  in  hogs  and  sheep. 

OUR  ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE— If  Zenoleum  is  not  all  we  say  it  is, 
or  even  what  you  tJiink  it  ought  to  be,  you  can  have  your  money  back. 
No  talk,  No  letters— just  money. 

AT    All     riFAI  FR^ Smallsize.  25  cents;  Quart,  so  cents;   Half  Ballon.  M 

J\l  IKl^,!^  UILUKl^E^rs^  cents;  One  gallon.  $1.5<t;  Five  gaMons.  »625-orwe 
will  deliver  one  gallon  or  more,  charges  paid,  to  your  station.    ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FIRST. 

ZENOLEUM    VETERINARY  ADVISER 


64  pages  of  interesting  matter  for  farmers  and  stock- 
men-written by  authorities  at  ARiicultural  Colleges— 
pMltively  free  for  a  postal  card.— Ask  now.  We'll  send  iL 

Zenner  Disinfectant  Co., 

149  Lafayette  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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Some  Great  Yorkshires  For  Sale 


ItHluirDT   l.ady  Frost,  No  7980,  A.  Y.  R. 
Wail  a  aotpd  prise  wlnaer  la  Bafflaad 
J.  U.  Bntkoua,  of  Oatario,  Caaada*  !•  * 
perfect.     A    ■npcrlor   krood    aow.  The 
aalmala.     Also  Qtmmrmmmf  Cattla.     C«i 

ALDORO    FARM, 


Bred  by  Karl  of  Roseburx,  of  Scotlaad.  This  sow  t^elKlia  about  900  Iba. 
aad  Caaada.  3  l-S  years  old,  and  •<AIdoro  Clara,"  No.  79M,  A.  Y.  R.,  brod  by 
1-1  yaars  aid  aad  waald  easily  carry  9M  lbs.  Ws  eoasldar  h«r  wall  alsh 
tws  af  tke   «Twit   braad   saws   la  tkls  kOTd.     Wa  «aa  saU  y««  sapwriar 


ROSSTON.     PA. 


BLOODED  STOCK  MARCH    1907 

FOR  PRACTICAL  STOCK  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS. 
Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Oxford,  Pa.,    as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27,  1899. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  50   Cents 

Tliree    Years   tl.OO 

Dlseontlnacd  at  end  of 

Paid  Habserlptlon. 


Samples  on    Application. 


CONTRIBUTIONS.— The  editors  are  always  glad  to  examine 
manuscripts  suitable  for  the  publication.  Photographers  are  also 
invited  to  submit  photographs  of  matter  especially  interesting  to 
stock  breeders.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manuscripts  and 
photographs  to  insure  return^  if  not  acceptea. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  at  anytime  and  will  begin 
with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  sF»ecified.  No  receipts  will  be 
forwarded  unless  the  request  is  accompanied  by  return  postage,  but 
failure  to  rcct-ive  first  copy  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be  reported 
to  the  publishers. 

ADVERTISING.-  -The  'ast  advertising  form  closes  by  the  25th 
of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue.  Rates  K>rwarded  on  application. 


ADVERTISING 

For  information  and  rates 

address 

FISHER  SPECIAL  AGENCY, 

New  York,  IdU  Nassaa  St. 

C'hicNKO,  115   Dearborn. 
Boston,  -44  MUM  Street. 
Cleveland,    §  The   Bailey 
Oniaba,  'Z'^'A'A  nodge  St. 
Or  at  Ozfokd. 


PUBLISHED  ON  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  OF  EACH    MONTH    PRECEDING    DATE    OF    ISSUE    BY 

nriMKS  PUBI^ISHING  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

Dr.  H.  L.  Patterson,  President.  C.  E.  Morrison,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


THE   BUSINESS   END 


A  Mark  here  means  that  this  paper 
Is  sent  you  as  a  sainp)«  copy.  Pleas* 
look  it  over  carefully.  It  will  keep 
you  fully  posted  on  the  ma.kets  and 
what  the  Live  Stock  Assnclatlons  ars 
doing.  Then  "With  the  Business  Man" 
and  "Things  to  Think  About"  are  val- 
uable and  not  found  in  any  other  pa- 
per. 

No  other  farm  paper  will  contain  so 
much  valuable  information  an  Blood- 
ed Stock  during  1907.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it.  Send  us  your  sub- 
scription  and  cet  the  next  Issue. 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATES. 


1.  Fifty  cents  a  year  or  three  years 
for  one  dollar. 

2.  Send  twenty- five  cents  cash  nnd 
the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the 
best  farmers  in  your  section  and  g*»t 
the  paper  one  year, or  send  seventy-five 
cents  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
twenty-flve  farmers  Interested  in  good 
stock  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three 
years. 

3.  Send  three  new  subscribers  and 
one  dollar  and  get  Blooded  Stock  free 
for  one  year. 

4.  Send  one  dollar  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  twenty-flve  farmers 
and  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three  years 
and  any  one  of  the  following  list  frea 
for  one  year: 

Farmers'  Voice,  Chicago,  111. 
Farm   Journal.    Philadelphia,    Pa, 
Successful    Farming,   Des  Moines.   la. 
Ohio    Farmer,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Mich.    Farmer,   Detroit,   Mich. 
The   Farmer,  St.   Paul,   Minn. 
Indiana    Farmer,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Agricultural  Epltomlst,  Spencer,  Ind. 
Am.   Swineherd,  Chicago,   III. 
Western  Swine  Breeder.  Llncoln.Neb. 
Green's    Fruit    Grower,Rochester,N.T. 
Kimball's    Dairy    Farmer,    Waterloo, 

^Reliable  Poultry  Journal.  Quincy,  111. 
Poultry    Success,    Springfield.    Ohio. 
Am.    Poultry    Journal.   Chicago.   lU. 
Poultry    Advocate.    Syracuse,   N.    Y. 
Farm    Poultry,    Boston,    Mass. 
Inland  Poultry  Journal.  Indianapolis. 

"poultry  Tribune,  Freeport,  111. 
Successful   Poultry  Journal.  Chicago. 

K  Send  one  dollar  and  twenty  five 
cents  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
fwenty-five  farmers  interested  m  Jive 
sJ^ck  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three 
Jears  and  your  choice  of  ^ny  one  of  the 

following  papers  "•«•'     At£?nJoS  Wis. 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson, wis. 
National    Stockman,    Pittsburg     Pa. 
Am    She«P   Breeder,  Chicago,   111. 

Wwte?n  Fruit  0'-o^"i,«^  J°"J?***** 
Kansas    Farmer.   Topeka,    K^off^ 

WaUaca  Farmer.  D.-  JJ^*^'  l*" 
Pralrl*   ^^T^tl*  m21^  wi 


6.  Send  us  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  twen- 
ty-five farmers  Interested  in  live  stock 
and  get  Blooded  Stock  three  years  and 
your  choice  of  one  of  the  following 
free  for  one  year: 

Breeders'   Gazette,  Chicago,   111. 

Country   Gentleman,    Albany.   N.    T. 

New  England  Homestead,  Springfield 

Rural   New  Yorker,  New  York. 

Orange    Judd    Farmer,    Chicago. 

Am.    Agriculturist,    New    York. 


PROGRAM  FOR  1907. 


January — Milking    Machlnca 

What    they    are,    their      development 
and    what    they      will      do    for    the 
dairyman. 
February— Tbe  Horse  on  the  Farm 
How    to    make    the    most    out   of    him 
-—combining  work,  profit  and  plea- 
sure. 
March — Farm   Poultry 

What    to    keep — how   to   care   for — its 
place    on    the    farm. 
April — SIloa    and    Ensilage 

Cost    of    erecting — advantages    to    bs 
gained — profit. 
May — Separators    on    the    Farm 

The   advantages    to      be     gained   and 
profit    saved.     What    Is    required, 
June — The    Model      Dairy      Cow'^— Form 
and    Purpose. 
Breeds    best   adapted — How    to    select 
and  what  she  should  do. 
July — CovT  Barns 

Illustrated — Showing  plans  and  con- 
veniences. 
August— Goat  Growing 

What    the    Industry    Is — requirements 

— returns. 
Gasollae  Engines— As   a  farm   imple- 
ment  can   be   used   In   many  ways. 
September— Hog    Houwes 

Plans    Illustrated — showing    how   and 
giving    Ideas. 
October — Roofing    for    Farm    Buildings 
Cost — how    applied — help       necessary 
to   put   on. 
November — Mule    Breeding 

The   demand,    supply    and   profit. 
Sheep  Grovrlng   and   Feeding — How  a 
few    can    be      profitably      kept    by 
every    farmer. 
December — Beef    Cattle    Breeds 

Selection — age      to      fatten — when    to 
market. 


We  need  your  assistance  to  get 
your  neighbor  to  see  Blooded  Stock 
and  have  him  subscribe.  He  needs 
it  badly  and  cannot  afford  to  miss 
what  will  be  said  under  our  pro- 
gram for  1907.  See  him  at  once.  Let 
us  know  and  we  will  send  you  sample 
copies  and  pay  you  a  liberal  commit- 
•ton.    Wont  yoa  help  ai? 


A  MARK  here  means  that  your  sub- 
scription expires  with  this  issue.  Ws 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  soma 
of  the  subjects  that  will  appear  In 
Blooded  Stock  during  the  coming  year. 
Some  of  the  very  best  writers  In  tha 
country  will  write  for  us  on  these  sub- 
jects and  the  Informatloa  in  any  num- 
ber will  be  worth  more  than  the  whola 
year's  subscription.  You  cannot  af- 
ford to  miss  anything  these  writers 
say. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  sub- 
scription offers  for  the  season.  You 
can  save  money  by  using  some  of  these 
offers.  We  want  your  renewal  at 
once.  Please  attend  to  it  so  that  thsra 
will  not  be  any  delay.  We  do  not  In- 
tend to  send  our  paper  to  those  who 
do  not  want  it,  so  we  wish  a  prompt 
reply   to   this   notice. 


We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  distrib- 
ute copies  of  Blooded  Stock  at  Farm- 
ers' Institute  Meetings,  Public  Sales, 
and  among  your  friends.  Writs  us 
when  you  wish  them  and  we  will  glad- 
ly forward  same.  A  liberal  commis- 
sion will  bs  allowed  to  those  who  will 
take  subscriptions  for  us. 


UNCLE  SAM. 


We  are  getting  our  business  into 
shape  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Uncle  Sam's  new  laws  regarding  sec- 
ond class  postage.  The  new  law  will 
say  that  we  must  have  so  much  ad- 
vertising, so  many  subscribers  at  a 
certain  price  and  print  our  paper  in 
a  certain  form  on  a  certain  grade  of 
paper,  and  a  number  of  other  things, 
besides  paying  much  more  postage. 
This  means  that  a  great  number  of 
papers  will  have  to  quit  business. 
We  are  getting  ready  to  meet  the 
new  laws  and  will  not  change  our 
subscription  rate,  but  we  want  you 
to  see  that  your  subscription  is  paid 
in  advance — three  years  will  be  the 
best  way. 

You  can  help  us  by  getting  your 
friends  to  take  Blooded  Stock.  Get 
his  subscription  for  us  and  see  that 
we  get  his  subscription  at  once. 


Always     mention     Blooded     Stock 
when   writing   advertisers. 


Send  in  your  renswaln  promptly. 
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Things  to  Think  About 


IN  THESE  NOTES  we  have  called  'attention 
to  a  great  many  things  that  would  greatly  benefit 
our  readers  if  they  would  make  use  of  the  sug- 
gestions offered.  We  would  like  to  know  what  our 
readers  think  of  this  page.  An  editor  is  greatly 
helped  to  make  his  papers  good  only  when  he  is 
certain  that  he  is  getting  the  kind  of  reading  matter 
and  items  that  are  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
the  paper,  and  it  is  a  great  help  when  the  subscrib- 
ers will  write  the  editor  once  in  a  while  what  they 
think  of  the  papers. 

— $ — $ — ^ — $ — $ — 

KEEPING  POULTRY  on  the  farm  is  as  old 
as  the  farm  itself.  It  would  seem  to  be  something 
wrong  to  find  a  farm  where  they  did  not  keep 
poultry  of  some  description.  We  are  afraid  too 
many  keep  poultry  just  because  they  consider  that 
poultry  of  some  kind  goes  along  with  the  farm  as  a 
necessity  just  as  weeds  and  a  number  of  other 
things  that  have  to  be  put  up  with.  Just  so  long 
as  poultry  is  looked  upon  as  such,  just  so  long  will 
it  be  unprofitbale. 

— $ — $ — $ — $ — $ — 

START  NOW  TO  RAISE  better  poultry  on 
your  farms,  taking  the  care  of  it  that  it  should  have, 
and  you  will  have  a  profit  from  it.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  build  expensive  houses  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  Use  j'our  best  judgment  and  watch  the  re- 
sults, and  learn  as  you  go  along.  Go  and  see  others 
that  are  getting  along— you  will  gain  much  infor- 
mation. Don't  build  expensive  houses  until  you 
have  had  some  experience  and  know  what  you  need 
most.  Usually  a  large  number  of  chickens  can  be 
kept  about  every  farm  profitably  without  much  ex- 
tra expense  in  fitting  up  houses. 

— $ — $ — $ — $ — ^ 

HERE    IS    ANOTHER    POINT    may    be   you 

never    considered.     Vou    hear    people    say    he    is    in 
the  ring,  I  could  not  sell  the  way  he  can.     This  is 
a   mistake,    or    at    a    least   a    great    part    of    it.     No 
doubt    that    the    party    has    the    buyers,    but    why? 
Because    he    hunted    up    the    people    interested    in 
what  he  had   for     sale.     WIkii   he  had  a  fine  horse 
for  sale   he  looked   for  a  man  able  to  pay  a  good 
price    for   a    good    animal — you    can    always    find    a 
buyer    if   what    you    have    is   better    than    what    the 
other  fellows  has.     So  go  to  work  and  raise  some- 
thing better  than  your  neighbor.     Get  the  idea  into 
your  head  that  you  are  going  to  raise  better  stock 
than    the   other    fellow    and   you    will    begin    to   get 
into  the  ring. 


WHEN  FARMERS  will  give  the  poultry  the 
same  care  and  attention  as  they  do  any  other  branch 
of  farming,  then  the  poultry  on  the  farm  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches.  All  that  is 
required  will  be  to  take  a  common  sense  view  of 
the  matter  and  then  care  for  whatever  kinds  of  poul- 
try you  may  have  in  the  same  manner  that  you 
would  care  for  any  other  animal  that  you  took  an 
interest  in. 


WE  BELIEVE  THAT  ONE  should  look 
around  and  get  acquainted  with  the  different 
varieties  of  poultry  and  what  each  will  do  and  then 
select  the  breed  that  comes  nearest  to  his  purposes. 
Some  will  prefer  eggs,  others  a  table  fowl,  and 
others  want  a  combination  fowl.  There  are  breeds 
that  will  come  closely  to  doing  any  of  these  things 
and  one  should  select  according  to  what  they  wish 
to  do. 

^         ^         ^         ^         ^ 


WE  BELIEVE  THAT  it  would  be  more  pro- 
fitable to  keep  only  one  variety  of  chickens  on  the 
farm,  and  those  pure,  using  the  very  best  males 
that  it  is  possible  to  get.  Such  a  flock  of  chickens 
will  eat  no  more  than  a  mixed  lot  and  you  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  your  work  with  them,  and  show  me 
the  person  that  ever  had  a  fine  animal  of  any  kind 
that  could  not  have  sold  that  animal  a  number  of 
times  at  a  good  round  figure.  So  it  would  be  in 
keeping  your  flock  pure  and  culling  out  the  poor 
ones,  you  will  be  having  others  wanting  all  you 
have  to  spare  at  double  the  price  that  you  would 
obtain  from  a  lot  of  common  fowls. 

— ^ — ^ — ^ — ^ — ^ — 

OUR  IDEA  OF  FARMING  would  be  to  have 
every  animal  on  the  farm  a  thoroughbred,  whether 
horse,  cow,  hog,  sheep,  chicken,  turkey,  duck  or 
dog.  We  would  have  them  such  for  the  pleasure 
of  having  them  fine,  if  for  no  other  reason,  but  we 
would  have  thtm  pure  breds  because  we  could 
make  more  dollars  and  cents  from  the  same  amount 
of  labor  and  expense.  The  writer  never  saw  the 
time  when  a  good  animal  of  any  variety  would  not 
bring  a  good  price,  if  put  in  the  proper  condition 
and  offered  \<>  tlm^c  who  were  looking  for  a  good 
animal. 

— «? — S — $ — $ — $ — 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS  come  after 
you  have  had  a  little  experience  and  feel  able  to 
give  the  business  the  proper  attention.  You  should 
have  some  experience  as  a  teacher  before  investing 
heavily  along  any  line. 
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POULTRY   FOR  THE  FARMER 

WRITTEN  FOR  BLOODED  STOCK  BY  C.  S.  GREENE. 


A  FEW  hens  are  kept  on  nearly  every  farm.  Some 
flocks  are  kept  at  a  profit — others  at  a  positive  loss. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  the  existence  of  both 
of  these  conditions.  Where  a  flock  is  doing  well  and  lay- 
ing eggs  during  the  winter  months,  we  almost  invariably 
find  that  some  member  of  the  family,  either  a  man  or 
woman,  boy  or  girl,  is  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
work.  If  there  is  no  one  on  the  farm  who  has  time,  and 
is  willing  to  give  their  fowls  proper  attention,  the  results 
are  sure  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Education — The  question  of  education  along  this  line 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  person  who  contem- 
plates keeping  poultry,  even  in  small  numbers,  because, 
if  it  pays  to  keep  hens  at  all,  it  pays  to  keep  good,  pure 
bred  stock  and  give  it  the  best  care.  In  order  to  do  this, 
up-to-date  methods,  which  are  given  in  the  poultry  press 
and  some  good  poultry  books,  should  be  studied  and  their 
teachings  applied  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Several  Agricultural  Colleges  are  offering  valuable  short 
courses  in  poultry  instruction,  and  som^  State 
Experiment  Stations 
are  doing  good 
work  which  should 
be  taken  advantage 
of  as  opportunity 
offers. 

Markets — There 
is  always  a  good 
market  ready  to 
take  both  poultry 
and  eggs  at  an  extra 
price,  when  the  qual- 
ity is  first-class  and 
when  it  is  offered 
in  an  attractive  way. 
By  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  eggs  and 
dressed  poultry  that 
are  offered  for  sale 
are  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  the 
prices  obtained 
scarcely  pay  the  cost 
of  production.  The 
methods  of  market- 
ing should  be  im- 
proved,, offering 
only  strictly  fresh 
eggs,  and  stock  that 
is  properly  fattened 
and  dressed.  In 
this  way,  profits 
would  be  increased 
at  once,  and  there 
would  be  no  danger 
of  over  production, 
the  demand  increas- 
es with  the  supply. 
Cne  of  the  greatest 
helps  toward  obtain- 
ing better  prices  is  to  first  have  a  name  for  your  farm 
and  then  stamp  that  name  upon  every  egg.  and,  also,  uf  o:. 
a  tag  attached  to  every  chicken  or  fowl  dressed  for  mar- 
ket. This  insures  your  customers  knowing  where  the 
eggs  or  meat  came  from,  and  if  they  come  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence  you  will  soon  find  that  you 
can  not  supply  the  demand  that  will  be  created,  even  at 
a  considerable  advance  in  price. 

Profits — I'verything  considered,  the  production  of 
eggs  will  give  the  best  satisfaction  to  farmers  who  keep 
but  a  small  flock,  because  eggs  can  be  produced  every 
day  in  the  year  and  there  is  always  a  demand  for  them 
at  remunerative  prices.  We  have  found  by  careful  ex- 
periments that  it  costs  about  ninety  cents  to  keep  a  hen 
a  year  in  New  York  State,  but  this  can  be  reduced  some- 
what by  farmers  who  can  feed  grain  that  would  other- 
wise he  wasted,  and  by  giving  the  fowls  free  range  where 
they  can  procure  a  large  part  of  their  feed  during  the 
summer  months.  Hens  of  a  good  laying  strain,  properly 
cared  for.  can  be  made  to  produce  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
dozens  of  eggs  in  a  year,  which  are  worth  from  $i.8o  to 
$2.50.  according  to  the  market  you  have.  This  leaves  a 
profit  of  from  90  cents  to  $1.60  over  the  cost  of  food,  for 
each    hen.     This   ran    be    somewhat    increased    by    raising 
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some  chickens  for  market,  and  by  keeping  nothing  but 
pure  bred  stock  and  selling  birds  for  breeding  at  fancy 
prices,  and  eggs  for  hatching  at  $1.00  or  $2.00  per  sitting. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  starting  in 
a  small  way,  working  and  studying  at  the  same  time,  pay- 
ing strict  attention  to  every  detail  of  the  business,  and 
never  give  up  to  the  word — failure.  One  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  failure  is  in  thinking  that  a  person 
does  not  need  to  learn  how  to  take  care  of  a  flock  of 
chickens,  or  in  thinking  that  he  knows  how  before  he 
has  any  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  subject,  except 
what  he  reads  in  some  out  of  date  book.  Poultry  keep- 
ing is  just  as  much  of  a  science  as  any  trade  or  profession. 
Foundation  Stock — The  foundation  stock  should  be 
procured  from  some  reliable  breeder.  A  good  way  to 
start  is  to  buy  some  eggs  for  hatching  from  birds  that  have 
been  selected  and  bred  for  egg  production.  Do  not  try 
to  get  exhibition  stock  to  start  with  as  they  are  no  better 
for  practical  purposes  than  any  good,  hardy  pure  bred 
fowls.     The  time  has  past  when  mongrel  stock  could  be 

made  profitable.  The 
old  barn  yard  fowls 
have  had  their  day 
and  either  high 
grade  or  pure  bred 
stock  is  fast  replac- 
ing them.  In  se- 
lecting a  breed  al- 
ways take  the  one 
you    like     best,    and 

—  which   possesses    the 
\ characteristics     you 

—  are  looking  for. 
There   is     no   "best" 

/  ^  breed,  but  while 
some  breeds  are,  as 
a  rule,  much  better 
layers  than  others, 
there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  lay- 
ing qualities  of  dif- 
ferent birds  of  the 
same  breed.  Any 
variety  of  Leghorns 
or  Hamburgs  should 
be  satisfactory  egg 
producers,  but  are 
rather  small  for  ta- 
ble fowls.  The  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and 
Wyandottes  stand 
at  the  head  of  the 
list  as  general  pur- 
pose fowls,  being 
fairly  good  layers, 
and  are  also  good 
for  table  use.  There 
are  other  good 
breeds  which  might 
be  selected  but,  by 
all  means  avoid  birds  that  have  been  so  finely  bred  for 
exhibition  purposes  that  their  vitality  is  impaired. 

Raising  Chickens — Although  incubators  and  brooders 
are  indispensible  on  a  large  poultry  plant,  they  are  not 
necessary  for  the  average  farmer  who  raises  a  small  num- 
ber of  chickens  each  year.  From  50  to  100  birds  can  be 
raised  each  year  by  the  natural  method  without  attempt- 
ing the  use  of  machinery,  but  if  more  than  this  number 
are  to  he  hatched  and  raised,  incubators  and  brooders 
should  he  used. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said  that:  "the  proper  time  to 
set  a  hen  is  when  she  wants  to  set."  Never  set  a  hen  in 
the  same  room  with  other  hens  that  are  laying,  but  re- 
move her  after  dark  to  a  separate  apartment  which  may 
be  partly  darkened.  The  nest  should  be  previously  pre- 
parefl  by  first  placing  a  shovel  full  of  earth  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box  and  on  that  a  layer  of  fine  hay  or  straw.  It 
should  be  slightly  concave,  but  not  enough  to  give  the 
eggs  much  pressure  against  each  other.  Do  not  make 
the  nest  in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  or  keg  so  that  the  hen 
will  break  the  eggs  by  jumping  down  onto  the  nest.  Give 
her  some  false  eggs  and  fasten  her  on  the  nest  until  the 
next  afternoon,  when  she  can  be  released  and  fed.  This 
proco<<  should  be  continued  until  «;hc  returns  to  the  nest 


of  her  OAvn  accord,  when  the  hatching  eggs  can  be  given 
her.  Sprinkle  some  good  insect  powder  in  the  nest  and 
also  give  the  hen  a  good  dusting  once  a  week,  or  until  you 
are  sure  there  are  no  lice  on  her.  Keep  whole  corn, 
wheat,  grit,  and  fresh  water  so  that  she  can  eat  and  drink 
whenever  she  wants  to.  Keep  a  dust  box  well  supplied 
with  road  dust  within  reach.  If  you  are  particular  to  use 
good  eggs  you  will  be  quite  sure  of  a  good  hatch. 

When  the  chicks  are  out,  do  not  turn  them  loose  think- 
ing that  their  mother  will  give  them  all  the  care  they 
need,  for  the  chances  are  that  she  will  lose  half  of  them 
the  first  week,  and  a  skunk,  or  rat,  or  a  weasel,  or  a  mink, 
or  a  hawk,  or  a  crow,  or  all  together  will  take  the  rest 
in  another  week;  but  make  a  good  solid  coop  two  feet 
square,  eighteen  inches  high  in  back  and  twenty-seven 
inches  high  in  front,  with  perpendicular  slats  set  two  and 
a  half  inches  apart  in  front,  and  covered  with  two  hori- 
zontal boards,  one  hinged  at  the  top  and  the  other  hinged 
at  the  bottom  so  they  will  meet  in  the  center  when  closed 
and  keep  out  all  intruders.  Part  of  the  front  can  be  cov- 
ered with  wire  netting  for  ventilation.  This  coop  has 
a  loose  floor  just  small  enough  for  the  coop  to  set  over 
it,  and  it  should  be  removed  and  cleaned  every  day. 

Feed  and  Care — The  best  food  that  can  possibly  be 
given  to  newly  hatched  chickens  is  made  by  drying  whole 
wheat  bread  in  the  oven  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and 
brown.  This  is  then  mixed  with  about  one-fourth  its 
weight  of  raw  eggs.  Only  enough  egg  should  be  used  to 
make  it  damp  and 
not  wet  or  sticky. 
The  bread  should 
first  be  rolled  or 
ground  fine  and 
then  mixed  with 
the  tgg  and  fed 
every  two  hours 
after  the  chicks 
are  thirty-six 
hours  old.  After 
the  first  day  this 
feed  can  be  alter- 
nated with  pin- 
hcad  oat  meal, 
cracked  wheat, 
oat  flake  or  millet 
seed.  After  the 
first  feed  grit  and 
granulated  c  h  a  r- 
coal  should  be  kept 
within  reach  at  all 
times.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the 
grit  is  small,  as 
large  pieces  would 
be  likely  to  stick 
in  the  gizzard  and 
kill  them.  After 
the  first  week  the 
egg  food  can  be  discontinued  and  johnny  cake  fed  in  its 
place.  This  is  made  of  corn  meal,  sifted  ground  oats, 
and  wheat  middlings  mixed  into  a  stiff  dough  with  butter- 
milk or  sour  skim-milk  and  a  little  salt  and  soda  added.  It 
is  then  steamed  by  setting  the  pail  into  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  and  covered.  It  takes  about  three  hours  to  steam 
it,  but  as  enough  can  be  done  at  once  to  last  two  or  even 
three  days,  we  find  that  it  does  not  take  any  more  time 
than  it  does  to  mix  feed  every  meal.  There  is  justs  as 
much  difference  in  the  way  we  feed  as  there  is  in  what 
we  feed.  There  is  never  any  danger  of  the  feed  being 
too  dry,  but  there  is  great  danger  of  feeding  wet  food. 
Never  feed  wet  food  to  chicks  before  they  are  four  weeks 
old,  especially  corn  meal  mixed  up  with  water.  It  is 
about  the  worst  way  you  can  feed.  Another  all-import- 
ant point  is  to  keep  the  coop  clean,  and  also  the  feeding 
boards.  Nothing  will  cause  disease  and  death  much 
quicker  than  filthy  surroundings.  Fresh  water  must  be 
supplied  in  such  a  way  that  the  chicks  will  not  get  wet 
and  will  not  get  dirt  into  the  water.  This  can  be  done 
by  placing  the  fountain  on  a  square  piece  of  board  and 
gradually  raising  it  as  the  chicks  grow  older.  Fresh  water 
should  be  supplied  at  least  twice  a  day  and  in  hot  weather 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  shade  where  it  will  keep  cool. 
Give  the  chicks  the  run  of  a  grass  plot  on  all  pleasant  days 
and  keep  them  carefully  sheltered  on  cold  and  stormy 
days.  A  little  cracked  corn  can  be  fed  when  they  are  a 
week  old  and  when  they  are  about  eight  weeks  old  they 
can  be  fed  the  same  as  old  hens.  They  should  be  fed 
regularly  if  you  would  have  the  best  results.  Gradually 
reduce  the  number  of  feeds  in  a  day  until  when  they  are 
six  weeks  old  three  feeds  a  day  will  be  sufficient 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

Winter  Eggs — In  the  first  place,  a  hen  to  make  a  pro- 
fitable egg  producer  must  be  well  bred.  Next  she  must 
be  properly  hatched  and  reared  and  then  she  must  be 
properly  housed  and  cared  for.  The  house  must  be  warm, 
dry,  light,  and  well  ventilated,  with  a  southern  exposure. 
It  must  also  be  kept  free  from  draughts.  Do  not  think 
by  this  that  the  fowls  that  are  kept  the  warmest  are  the 
healthiest  and  most  profitable.  Experiments  have  proven 
that  if  a  hen  has  a  warm  place  to  sleep  at  night  with  pure 
air  to  breathe,  she  will  stand  quite  cold  weather  in  the  day 
time  when  she  should  be  exercising,  and  can  be  kept  in 
better  condition  and  will  lay  more  eggs  than  her  sisters 
which  are  kept  in  a  warm  house  both  day  and  night,  with- 
out proper  ventilation.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
conditions  are  more  important  with  birds  than  with  quad- 
rupeds because  a  bird  is  more  active,  it  digests  more  food 
in  proportion  to  its  weight,  it  breathes  more  rapidly,  its 
blood  circulates  faster,  its  temperature  is  higher,  and  it 
makes  a  proportionate  increase  in  weight  in  a  shorter 
time.  A  bird  has  been  compared  to  a  very  delicate  ma- 
chine running  under  high  pressure.  If  properly  managed, 
such  a  machine  gives  the  best  results;  but  if  neglected  and 
run  under  improper  conditions,  it  soon  fails  to  be  satis- 
factory and  may  collapse  entirely. 

An    important    condition    for    layers    is    to    be    provided 
with  plenty  of  room.  We  often  see  a  hundred  hens  crowd- 
ed up  in  a  room  only  large  enough  for  thirty.     The  space 
required  depends  on  the  size  of  the  birds,  and  to 

some      extent,    the 
methods    of    feed- 
ing.       The      small 
breeds      like      the 
.\^     Leghorns    will    do 
V    very    well    with 
y.    only    four    or    five 
\     square  feet    of  floor 
•     space  for  each 
bird,     while     the 
y    larger     breeds    rc- 
_       quire    from    six   to 
eight. 

The  amount  of 
ventilation  requir- 
ed will  depend  on 
the  height  of  the 
house,  the  atmos- 
p  h  e  r  i  c  tempera- 
ture, and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  wind. 
Ventilation  should 
be  entirely  with 
windows  or  open- 
ings on  the  south 
side  of  the  houses 
and  covered  with 
cloth  so  as  to  pre- 
vent draughts  and 
the  cold  air  from 
striking  the  birds  directly.  Fresh  air  admitted  in  this 
way  by  diffusion  through  cloth,  is  one  of  the  greatest  pre- 
ventives of  disease  a  person  can  use  It  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  medicine  in  a  drug  store.  The  temperaturd 
of  the  house  should  never  fall  below  thirty-five  degrees  F. 
The  floor  should  be  smooth  and  covered  with  about 
six  inches  of  straw  or  chaff,  which  should  be  changed 
about  once  a  week  or  as  often  as  it  gets  damp  or  soiled. 
.Ml  whole  or  cracked  grain  is  scattered  in  this  litter  on 
the  floor  so  the  hens  have  to  work  for  nearly  all  the  food 
they  get.  Whole  wheat  should  be  scattered  in  this  lit- 
ter every  morning  to  keep  the  fowls  busy  for  two  or 
three  hours.  If  a  mash  is  used  it  should  be  given  at  about 
II  a.  m.  This  has  been  found  to  be  better  than  feeding  it 
at  night  or  morning  as  has  been  advocated  so  long.  It 
should  be  mixed  into  a  stiff,  crumbly  dough  with  a  little 
warm  water,  or  it  can  be  fed  dry.  A  great  variety  of 
mixtures  have  been  used  for  this  mash  feed  with  very 
good  success  and  we  do  not  know  which  is  the  best.  A 
very  good  mixture  is  made  with  one  part  of  each,  by 
weight,  of  bran,  middlings,  corn  meal,  and  green  cut  bone 
or  beef  scrap  and  one-half  part  pea  meal  or  one-fourth 
part  linseed  oil  meal.  If  mixed  with  water,  only  about 
two-thirds  of  a  full  feed  should  be  given  at  once.  This 
feed  is  given  in  V-shaped  troughs.  Mangle  Wurzels  are 
then  fed,  all  they  will  eat,  cut  in  two  and  placed  in  the 
troughs.  Whole  or  cracked  corn  is  fed  at  night  alternat- 
ing with  whole  wheat.  Of  course,  grit,  oyster  shell,  and 
fresh  water  are  supplied  constantly.  Pullets  hatched  in 
April  and  May  should  come  to  laying  maturity  in  October, 
and  if  cared  for  as  has  ben  outlined  they  will  surely  pay 
their  owner  a  handsome  profit. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

Turkeys — Nearly  every  farmer  can  keep  a  small  flock 
of  turkeys  from  which  a  good  profit  can  be  realized.  Only 
pure  bred  stock  should  be  kept.  The  White  Holland  and 
the  Bronze  are  considered  the  best  breeds  and  most  pro- 
fitable. The  product  from  a  single  hen  often  selling  for 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars  in  one  year.  The  high  prices  paid 
for  dressed  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
should  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  this  branch  of  the 
poultry  keeping.  The  turkey  is  pre-eminently  a  farmer's 
fowl,   being  naturally   half   wild   they  do   better  in   small 


flocks  with  free  range.  Turkeys  should  not  be  kept  with 
hens.  They  do  not  require  a  warm  house  but  can  be 
kept  in  any  out  building  that  affords  protection  from  wind 
and  storm  with  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air. 

Very  close  attention  is  required  during  the  hatching 
season  until  the  young  birds  are  about  four  weeks  old. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  in  wet  grass  before 
this  time  and  should  be  fed  on  johnny  cake  as  described 
for  chickens.  The  rest  of  the  year  they  require  but  little 
care  outside  of  plenty  of  feed  and  water.  They  can  not 
be  raised  in  confinement  with  the  best  success. 


HATCHING  AND  RESETTING 


TIE  time  for  hatching  has  arrived,  and  it  is  much  the 
best  not  to  disturb  the  hen  at  all,  at  this  period.  This 
is  the  rule  always  to  be  followed  when  the  hen  is 
quiet;  if  she  is  restless,  and  fussy,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
lift  her  off  the  nest  gently,  remove  the  eggs  to  a  box  that 
contains  a  warm,  soft  cloth,  cover  with  another  warm 
cloth,  and  place  the  box  in  a  warm  place,  behind  a  stove, 
or  in  a  sunny  window.  Don't  cover  so  snug  there  won't 
be  some  air,  and  yet  the  chicks  must  be  kept  warm. 
Scarcely  any  chicks  will  be  lost. 

As  for  the  hen,  dust  her  well  with  insect  powder,  con- 
fine her  in  a  coop  with  food  and  drink,  and  as  soon  as 
she  is  in  shape,  sell  her,  so  there  will  be  no  danger  of  re- 
setting her.  Sometimes  such  a  hen  will  behave  properly 
another  time,  but  it  is  too  risky  to  try. 

As  soon  as  the  eggS  due  to  hatch  have  hatched,  which 
should  be  the  next  day  after  the  first  "cheep"  is  heard, 
remove  all  the  chicks  to  a  box  or  blanket,  counting  them; 
now  count  out  a  mother  to  each  i8  or  20  chicks.  Remove 
the  chicks  to  a  warm  nook,  out  of  hearing  of  the  hens. 

If  the  coops  have  not  been  prepared,  place  on  high 
ground,  or  as  high  a  spot  as  the  yard  affords;  put  several 
inches  of  warm  dry  sand,  chaff  or  fine  straw  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coop,  and  if  no  door  is  on  the  coop,  have  a 
suitable  board  and  prop  handy. 

Select  the  poorest  hens  for  mothers,  other  things  being 
equal;  understand  I  mean  poorest  in  flesh,  for  the  fat 
hens  are  the  best  to  reset. 

Dust  the  hens  very  thoroughly,  anoint  the  legs,  top  of 
head  and  under  the  wings,  with  .1  preparation  of  half  lard 
and  half  coal  oil.  or  strong  cedar  tea. 

With   the  hens   under  the  arms  and  an  attendant  with 


the  chicks  place  the  hen  in  coop,  then  count  out  her  al- 
loted  number  of  chicks,  setting  them  carefully  inside  the 
coop;  this  is  better  than  slipping  under  the  hen,  as  they 
will  learn  her  cluck  earlier,  and  will  creep  under,  a  few  at 
a  time,  without  disturbing  the  hen  as  much  as  one's  hand 
will. 

Place  a  dish  of  sharp  sand,  a  handful  of  whole  corn,  and 
a  can  of  water  inside  the  coop,  the  chicks  will  need  no 
food  until  the  second  day,  when  oat  meal,  dry  bread 
crumbs,  or  corn  meal,  should  be  placed  on  the  sand;  and 
a  shallow  dish  of  water  set  outside  the  coop.  The  coop 
should  be  fixed  so  the  chicks  can  run  in  and  out,  and  on 
the  third  day  if  weather  is  nice,  no  chilly  wind,  the  hen 
should  be  let  out  after  nine  o'clock. 

Now  for  the  resetting:  Empty  all  the  material  from 
the  boxes  that  have  ben  used  for  this  clutch,  and  burn, 
smoke  the  boxes  by  inverting  over  the  burning  trash,  a 
few  minutes.  Refiill  with  clean  dry  nesting,  using  insect 
powder,  tobacco  dust  or  stems  or  cedar  twigs,  as  for  the 
first  sitting,  and  also  dust  the  hens  well. 

The  eggs  may  at  once  be  placed  under  the  hens,  and 
as  the  weather  is  much  warmer  (this  will  not  be  earlier 
than  April,  probably  the  last  of  it)  17  eggs  may  be  given 
the  sizeable  hens;  the  very  small  ones  are  more  profit  as 
layers,  so,  unless  one  is  very  scarce  of  broody  hens,  it  is 
better  to  confine  the  small  ones  as  soon  as  they  show 
signs  of  broodiness,  and  break  them  of  sitting. 

The  above  program,  if  carefully  followed,  will  yield 
good  success,  if  the  eggs  are  good,  and  while  it  seems 
much  trouble,  it  is  really  not  so  much  bother  as  the  hap- 
hazard way  of  sitting  hens  any  and  every  place,  and  any 
wav. — E.  C..  in  Indiana  Farmer. 


■*P0  "-x^rmntffl 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  B  INDER  IN  TURKEY 


•in  the  Harvest  Fields  of  the  World"  is  the  title  of  an 
attractive  booklet  which  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Co.  has 
published.  It  is  illustrated  with  many  fine  photographic 
views  of  Walter  A.  Wood  machines  in  all  lands.  If  you 
write,  mentioning  this  paper,  they  will  send  you  a  copy 
free.  Address  them  at  the  main  works  at  Hoosick  Falls, 
New  York. 

The  sun  never  sets  on  Walter  A.  Wood  machines    More 


than  three  million  of  them  have  found  their  way  into  the 
world's  harvest  fields  during  the  past  fifty-five  years.  The 
demand  for  them  is  world-wide.  From  Siberia  to  South 
Africa,  Canada  to  Argentine,  and  in  Australia,  Walter  A. 
Wood  is  a  name  that  means  good  harvesting  machines. 

The  Walter  A.  Wood  Company  was  founded  in  1852  and 
is  the  oldest  and  largest  independent  maker  of  harvesting 
chines  and  tillage  implements  in  the  world. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


FOOD     FOR     POULTRY 


BRAN  is  excellent  for  poultry  and  one  of  the  principal 
and  we  arc  to  some  extent  theory  makers,  all  of  us. 
proportion  of  lime  than  any  other  cheap  food  made 
from  grain.  It  may  be  urged  that  oyster  shell  will  fur- 
nish the  necessary  lime — and  »o  it  will — and  should  be 
plentifully  supplied  at  all  times,  but  the  lime  taken  in  the 
food  will  be  found  to  be  more  easily  digested  and  assimi- 
lated than  in  the  other  form,  hence,  more  serviceable. 
Clover  is  also  rich  in  lime.  When  the  weather  is  cold 
corn  is  good  food  as  it  is  rich  in  carbon,  but  must  not  be 
used  too  liberally.  Fowls  require  meat  food,  too,  and 
with  this  they  cannot  supply  themselves  in  winter.     I  be- 


lieve the  cheapest  of  this  sort  is  fresh,  green  cut  bone, 
which  should  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  week.  Skim 
milk  is  also  good  food.  The  curd  obtained  by  heating 
sour  milk  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  is  excellent  for  hens. 
Fresh,  clean,  water  is  as  essential  as  good  and  is  by  far 
too  often  overlooked  or  neglected. 

From  now  until  April  the  fowls  should  receive  more  at- 
tention than  through  the  summer,  but  not  so  much  as 
the  other  stock  on  the  farm,  and  yet,  if  handled  with  just 
as  good  judgment  as  the  other  farm  animals  they  will 
produce  a  larger  per  cent,  of  profit  according  to  the  mon- 
ev  invested. — Cora  N.  Porter,  in  Farm,  Stock  and  Home. 


ONE  WAY  OF  FEEDING 


AS  I  feed  my  hens  according  to  the  latest  methods, 
perhaps  somebody  would  like  to  know  about  it.  I 
keep  continually  before  them  a  dry  mash  that  comes 
already  prepared.  It  contains  cornmeal,  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  middlings,  ground  clover,  beef,  meat,  etc. 
All  except  the  first  two  substances  are  rich  in  protein, 
and  protein  is  what  makes  hens  lay.  I  also  keep  water 
and  ground  oyster  shells  before  them.  At  night  I  give 
them  prepared  mixed  grains. 
The  oats  in  this  mixture  are 
hulled,  as  hulls  are  apt  to 
puncture  a  hen's  crop; 
and  the  corn  is  cracked,  as 
whole  corn  takes  too  long 
to  digest  and  is  hard  on 
the  digestive  apparatus. 
The  clover  furnishes  green 
food;  ashes,  ash;  ground 
oats  and  corn  meal,  fat, 
and  all  the  grains  furnish 
starch,  so  all  biddy's  wants 
are  supplied.  This  list  of 
grains  may  help  somebody 
who  buys  each  separately. 
Compare  the  price  per 
bushel  with  the  weight  in 
a  bushel  of — 

Wheat,      there      are      60 
pounds,    average    price    $1. 

Corn,   there   are    56   lbs.,  _  _ 

average  price  75c. 

Kaffir  corn,  there  are  56  pounds,  average  price  75  cents. 


Barley,  there  are  48  pounds,  average  price  75  cents. 
Buckwheat,  there  are  48  pounds,  average  price  $1. 
Oats,  there  are  32  pounds,  average  price  50c. 
My  way  of  caring  for  hens  is  no  trouble.     In  the  morn- 
ing carry  out  a  clean  dish  of  fresh  water  and  enough  dry 
mash   to   fill   the   old   bean   pot    I   keep   it   in.     Shovel   off 
dropping  board,   collect   eggs.     Return   to   house  and   get 
ashes  and  throw  over  roosts  and  dropping  board  (do  this 

twice  a  week);  other  times 
throw  ashes  in  bottom  of 
henhouse  for  scratching 
and  dust  bath.  At  night 
carry  out  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  grain,  collect  eggs 
and  take  water  dish  back 
to  house  to  be  washed  out 
for  the  next  da}'.  That  is 
all.  The  lye  in  ashes  kills 
lice  (very  simple).  Why 
pay  10  cents  a  package  for 
wheat  bran,  when  a  whole 
bushel  of  bran  or  mid- 
dlings can  be  bought  for 
.?o  cents  (20  pounds)? 
Wheat  middlings  is  about 
the  same  as  graham  flour, 
which  is  three  cents  a 
pound.  Use  it  for  gems, 
brown  bread,  etc.  Above 
all  take  good  care  of  the 
poultry,  it  is  the  best  pay- 
ing thing  on  the  farm. — Grown  Wise,  in  Boston  Glo.iC. 


HOW  TO  GET  MORE  EGGS- 


THE  world  abounds  in  theories  upon  every  subject, 
and  we  are  to  some  exten  teory  makers,  all  of  us. 
But  what  I  now  have  to  say  is  derived  from  dif- 
ferent methods,  which  have  been  put  into  practice  during 
the  last  year.  I  do  not  claim  to  know  a  tremendous  lot 
about  the  business,  but  this  much  I  know,  that  our  hens 
have  been  more  productive  during  the  last  year  than  the 
year  before,  at  a  less  cost  per  hen.  More  eggs  at  less  ex- 
pense is  what  we  are  all  looking  for. 

Now  a  word  for  beef  scraps.  Having  the  hens  shut  in 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  garden,  I  have  always  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  some  substantial  food,  for  when  the 
hens  run  wild  they  can  get  worms,  grasshoppers  and  other 
insects,  but  in  captivity  not  so.  In  previous  -"ears  it  has 
been  our  custom  to  buy  "plucks,"  to  boil  them  and  feed  to 
the  poultry.  They  cost  but  90  cents  per  dozen  and  a 
dozen  will  last  two  weeks  for  a  pen  of  30  hens.  This  year 
we  considered  another  method;  for  we  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  starting  up  a  fire  simply  to  get  a  few  extra  eggs 
shelled  out.  I  had  read  a  good  deal  about  the  beef 
scraps,  and  be*-  only  a  theory  with  me,  I  thoueht  I 
would  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Fifteen  pounus.  I  thought, 
would  do  for  a  trial.,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound.  The  hens  had  been  dull  at  laying  for  some 
time,  but  a  noticeable  change  took  place  as  soon  as  we 
began  to  mix  beef  scrap  in  the  mash.  I  would  not  say 
but  that  another  kind  of  meat  food  would  have  brought 
the  same  result.  I  am  only  making  a  comparison  of  last 
year's  results  with  those  of  the  present  year.     The  fact  is 


that  we  are  now  getting  more  eggs  at  half  the  cost,  so 
far  as  meat  is  concerned,  and  with  much  less  work.  Last 
year  the  egg  production  was  very  low,  especially  during 
July  and  August.  This  year  we  have  been  getting  eight 
and  nine  dozens  per  week  from  a  pen  of  thirty  hens, 
which  is  doing  very  well,  I  think,  considering  the  price 
we  are  getting  for  the  eggs. 

Rut  we  have  also  changed  the  method  of  feeding  tn 
other  respects.  In  previous  years  we  used  to  feed  mash 
in  the  morning  and  corn  at  night.  The  only  benefit  under 
such  methods  would  lay  with  the  hen,  as  she  had  the 
privilege  of  laying  idle  all  day.  Now  it  is  different  and 
the  results  are  also  different.  We  have  not  abandoned 
the  mash  theory  altogether.  It  is  the  first  thing  we  give 
them  HI  the  morning,  with  about  a  pound  of  beef  scrap 
mixed  in.  About  nine  in  the  morning  we  start  the  auto- 
matic feeder,  regulating  the  machine  to  feed  about  half  a 
pint  every  hour,  more  or  less,  accoruing  to  what  they 
will  eat.  Instead  of  whole  corn  I  use  cracked  corn  with 
a  little  oats  and  wheat  mixed.  This  method  of  feeding 
keeps  the  fowls  busy  most  of  the  time.  Though  we  feed 
the  mash  sparingly,  we  still  hold  to  the  idea  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  fowl,  as  the  system  requires  a  change.  I  read 
somewhere  that  a  chicken's  gizzard  is  a  mill  all  equipped 
for  grinding  its  own  feed,  and  1  believe  the  less  mixing 
\vc  do  the  better  the  results  will  be.  The  water  should 
be  in  one  place  and  the  grain  in  another.  Our  hens  have 
free  access  to  the  water,  but  not  to  the  grain.  Do  not 
overfeed  but  what  they  will  clean  up— K.  G   Calson  inC  P 


\ 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March 


RAISING   HORSES 

WRITTEN  FOR  BLOODED  STOCK  BY  D.  J.  RYTHER,  West  Pownall,  Maine. 


I  WAS  much  interested  in  the  estimate  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Madden,  in  February  Blooded  Stock,  on  the  cost  of 
raising  colts.  At  this  time,  in  New  England,  there 
is  quite  a  widespread  belief  that  the  farmers  are  throwing 
away  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year,  through 
the  purchase  of  western  horses,  with  which  to  perform 
their  farm  and  lumbering  operations.  I  believe  those 
who  are  so  enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  horse  raising  have 
not  taken  the  time  to  figure  the  matter  from  every  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Merritt,  in  a  paper  before  the  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  Pomona  Grange,  had  an  exhaustive  paper 
on  this  subject.  In  regard  to  profitable  disposal  of  oats, 
he  says:  "At  present  prices  I  believe  a  bushel  of  oats  or 
a  ton  of  hay  fed  to  a  good  colt  will  net  50  per  cent,  more 
than  if  fed  to  any  other  animal  we  raise,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  sheep." 

Now,  with  oats  at  45  cents  for  32  pounds,  my  belief  is, 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  so  much  money  can  be 
made  from  them,  as  to  sell  them,  and  invest  the  money 
in  other  feed  stuff.  But  that  is  diverging.  With  oats  at 
45  cents  and  good  horse  ha.y  $14  or  more  per  ton,  it  is 
seen  that  Maine  is  not  a  place  where  a  horse  can  be  fed 
inexpensively,  and  I  doubt  if  conditions  are  meterially 
more  favorable  in  any  part  of  New  England. 

Of  course  Mr.  Madden's  figures  do  not  properly  repre- 
sent average  "farm"  conditions  as  to  expense,  but  by  a 
little  figuring  one  can  ascertain  "within  a  row  of  apple 
trees"  the  approximate  cost  of  a  farm  horse  up  to  the 
time  he  becomes  able  to  take  his  place  beside  the  pole. 
With  light  farm  operations,  we  may  set  this  age  as  four 
full  years,  or  for  heavy,  steady  work,  five  full  years.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  who  wished  to  produce  a  good-sized 
sound,  lasting  horse,  will  consider  these  ages  anything  but 
conservative.  They  could  do  some  light  work  and  driving 
after  they  were  three  years  old,  but  could  not  replace  a 
mature  horse  where  there  was  any  extensive  operations. 

We  can  estimate  the  expense  and  throw  out  much  that 
Mr.  Madden  includes,  and  discount  other  items,  and  have 
a  horse  that  stands  us  a  good  price  when  5  years  old. 

Suppose  we  make  the  following  estimate,  charging 
nothing  for  use  of  mare  or  her  keep,  allowing  that  the 
dam  will  be  able  to  perform  her  share  in  the  farm  team 
during  the  year,  this  paying  for  her  keep  and  interest  on 
cost: 

Stallion    fee $  1500 

Cost  keep  first  winter  7  mos 25.00 

Cost   (average.    2d,   3d,   4th,   5th   winters, 

7  months  each  at  $35 14000 

Pasture,  care,  etc.,  for  four  or  five  years..  00 

Cost   of   horse $180.00 

I  doubt  if  anyone  will  say  those  figures  for  winter  are 
not  lower  than  it  is  possible,  in  practice,  to  keep  them,  and 
give  the  colt  a  ration  which  will  keep  him  in  thrifty 
growth.  During  our  long  stabling  season  in  Northern 
New  England,  where  stock  must  be  fed  hay  and  grain 
from  November  ist  until  the  15th  of  the  following  May, 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  a  short  stabling  season,  or 
none  at  all  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  can  see  what  an 
amount  of  forage  and  grain  is  required,  and  at  what  a 
great  disadvantage  we  are  under  in  growing  horses  in 
competition  with  the  natural  grazing  territory. 

Besides  the  cost  actually  paid  to  raise  (for  hay  is  cash 
here  at  any  time)  there  is  a  good  deal  of  risk  to  run.  There 
is  risk  to  be  taken  into  account,  at  serving  time  and  foal- 
ing time,  and  this   risk  is   small   in   comparison   with   the 


risk   in   the   colt.     A   goodly   percentage   of   colts,   by   the 
time  they  are  broken  and   ready  to  do  their  part  of  the 
work,  are   reduced   greatly  in   value   from   various   causes 
Some  are  vicious,  and  many  are  blemished  sufficiently  to 
prevent  their  sale  at  or  near  the  cost  to  produce. 

We  read  a  good  deal  about  $500  to  $700  farm  teams. 
That  shows  "tony"  ideas.  A  man  can  pay  that  price,  or 
he  can  buy  a  pair  that  will  be  able  bodied  and  do  just  as 
much  work  for  $300  to  400  at  the  outside.  Anything  in 
excess  of  these  figures  spells  "style." 

Now  as  to  one's  ability  to  make  50  per  cent,  more  from 
growing  horses  than  any  other  stock,  I  should  like  to 
compare  the  same  investment  to  the  dairy  business. 

In  this  vicinity  a  good  cow  can  be  bought  for  from  $40 
to  $50.  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  a  250  pound  butter  cow 
can  be  bought  for  $45.  We  will  not  consider  fancy  cows, 
for  we  have  not  considered  fancy  horses.  A  250  lb.  cow 
is  no  more  than  on  a  par  with  a  $180  horse. 

Taking  my  figures  of  $180,  four  cows  can  be  bought 
during  the  time  the  colt  is  growing,  if  the  cost  to  feed 
the  colt  is  invested  as  fast  as  it  amounted  to  $45.  Say 
we  buy  the  first  cow  the  spring  the  colt  is  two  years  old 
and  one  when  three  and  so  on  up  to  five,  we  would  have 
four  cows  and  $180  invested. 

A  250  lb.  butter  cow,  reckoning  butter  at  25  cents,  would 
produce  $62.50  a  year.  She  would  do  this  on  a  grain  ra- 
tion of  $20  during  the  stabling  season,  and  no  charge  for 
pasture  as  in  the  case  of  the  colt.  Charge  the  cow  with 
two  tons  of  hay  at  $10,  and  the  cost  to  keep  is  $40,  leaving 
a  gain  of  $22.50  per  cow  per  year. 

The  first  cow  bought  when  the  colt  is  two,  would  have 
three  years  to  produce  when  the  colt  was  five.  The  sec- 
ond cow  two  years,  the  third  one  year,  and  the  fourth 
cow  nothing,  but  she  should  be  added  to  the  production 
of  the  other  at  $45  as  the  colt  feed  has  paid  for  her,  or 
the  $45  may  be  considered  as  cash  on  hand. 

Now  supposing  these  cows  to  average  5000  lbs.  mftlc 
yearly,  and  the  skim-milk  to  be  80  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
and  figuring  it  at  20  cents  per  hundred,  we  would  have 
for  credit  to  cow  No.  i  400  lbs.  yearly,  or  1200  lbs.  Cow 
No.  2  8000  lbs.,  and  cow  No.  3  4000  lbs.,  and  the  cw  ac- 
count would  stand  as  follows: 

Credit, 

Cow  No.  1 — 3  years  butter  profit $67.50 

Cow  No,  2 — 2  years  butter  profit 45-00 

Cow  No.  3 — I   year  butter  profit 22.50 

Cow  No.  4 — or  cash  value 4500 

24,000    lbs.    skim-milk 48.00 

Cow  No.   I — 4  calves  at  $1.00 4.00 

Cow  So.  2 — 3  calves  at  $1.00 3.00 

Cow  No.  3 — 2  calves  at  $1.00 2.00 


Total $237.00 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cows  would  make  much  more 
dressing  than  the  colt,  which  is  what  New  England  farms 
need,  and  would  place  the  credit  still  more  in  favor  of  the 
cows.  If  young  cows  have  been  bought  they  are  worth 
as  much  in  the  market  as  they  have  cost.  This  is  true  up 
to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight. 

No,  I  do  not  believe  we  in  New  England,  where  all 
farm  products,  cow,  poultry  and  swine  products,  bring  the 
farmer  such  good  prices,  that  we  are  yet  in  position  to 
compete  in  horse  raising  with  the  grazin  fields  of  the 
West.  Our  pastures,  grown  too  much  to  brush,  are  more 
suitable  for  sheep  to  clean  up,  and  cattle  to  feed  on.  than 
when  the  time  comes  that  we  find  it  advantageous  to 
grow  our  horses,  we  shall  have  pasture  for  them. 

Those  who  are  growing  horses  to-day  in  Maine  have 
the  speed  mania  and  are  growing  few  horses  to  take  the 
place  of  western  chunks. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


Will 


Forty    Acre    Farm. 


Until  a  late  year  it  has  been  thought 
that  labor  alone  was  essential  to  good 
farming.     At  the   present  time,  how- 
ever,   people    are    awakening    to    the 
fact   that   to   be   a   successful   farmer 
requires  more  ability  and  better  judg- 
ment than  any  other  business  or  pro- 
fession.    It  is  true  that  any  one  can 
farm.     It  is  equally  true  that  anyone 
can    speculate    in      stocks.       But    the 
same    success    attends    the    novice    in 
both  cases.    A  very  important  factor 
in   successful   farming  lies  in  sowing 
nothing   but   good  large,   heavy   seed, 
the   kernels   being  all   of  a     uniform 
size  allows  the  crop  to  ripen  evenly, 
thereby   doing   away   with   nearly   all 
the    light    grain.       When     selling   or 
feeding,  the  farmer  wants  the  weight, 
not   the   bulk.     Out   of   all   the   small 
and  split  seed  that  is  sown,  very  lit- 
tle grows.     Some  small  kernels  may, 
but    they    bring    forth    only    a    small, 
delicate    stock,    with    correspondingly 
small  head,  and  as  their  more  robust 
companions    start    out    in    life    under 
more  favorable  conditions  they  soon 
leave   the   weakling   far   behind;   con- 
sequently, a  considerable     percentage 
must  necessarily  be  cut  green,  so  that 
part  of  the  crop  will  be  little  better 
than    chafif,   besides    the      strength    is 
taken    from   the    soil    to   nourish    the 
poor   which   the     good     seed    should 
have. 

Now   we    would   like    every   farmer 
who  reads  these  pages  to  consider  if 
It  will  not  pay  him  to  have  a  fanning 
mill.     We  will  only  touch  on  a  few 
of    the    different    ways    whereby    this 
machine    will    earn    extra    profits    for 
you.     Not  many  of  you   are   farming 
for  your  health  and  in  any  case,  each 
and   every  one  is  anxious  to  get  the 
largest  possible  returns  for  his  labor. 
If,   after   due    consideration,    you   de- 
cide  that   it   does   not     much   matter 
what  kind  of  seed  you  sow,  that  all 
other    things      being      equal,    inferior 
seed  will  produce  just  as  good  a  crop 
as  the  best  seed  obtainable.     That  it 
is  not   worth  a  small   expenditure  to 
help    keep    your    farm    clean    and    as- 
sure extra  profits  for  years  to  come. 
Then  we   say — do  not  bother  with  a 
fanning   mill,   because    we     ourselves 
would    not    buy    anything    which    we 
did  not  think  would  pay  and  certainly 
would  not  advise  any  one  else  to  do 
what  the  fanning  mill  is  for,  it's  pure- 
ly  and   simply   an   investment,   not   a 

luxury.  ,     ,, 

The  chief  aim  of  managers  of  all 
oxperimental  farms  is  to  procure  the 
very  best  seed  for  the  farm.  They 
claim  that  sowing  small  or  inferior 
seed  grain  is  identical  with  and  gives 
the  same  results  as  breeding  from 
small  horses  or  cattle.  That  every- 
thing in  that  line  has  a  tendency  to 
degenerate  is  an  established  fact  and 
a  law  of  nature,  and  it  reasonably 
^eems  very  unwise  for  a  farmer  to 
invest  money  in  land,  go  to  the  labor 
and  expense  of  enriching  and  culti- 
vating the  soil,  buying  implements  to 
cultivate  and  harvest  the  crop,  and 
then  not  sow  the  choicest  of  his  gram 
for  seed.  It  requires  about  the  tame 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  in  sow- 
ing poor  seed  and  harvesting  a  poor 
crop  as  in  sowing  good  seed  and  har- 


vesting a  correspondingly  good  crop. 
The  threshing    machine    may    seem 
to   make   a   good   job   of   cleaning   it, 
but  their  main  object  is  to  secure  for 
the  farmer  all  the  grain  or  seed.  No\y, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  it 
is  necessary  to  grade  out  the  small, 
leaving  nothing  but  the   large  plump 
grains  for  seed,  and,  having  to  thresh 
quickly   irrespective   of  the   condition 
of  the  grain,  and  having  straw,  chaff, 
dust,  wind,  etc.,  to  contend  with,  ren- 
ders this  work  for  the  threshing  ma- 
chine not  only  impracticable  but  im- 
possible.    By    passing    grain    through 
an  improved  fanning  machine  it  will 
be    found    that     after     having    come 
through       the       threshing     machine, 
there  yet  remains  about  one-fourth  of 
it  which  is  unfit  for  seed.     Therefore, 
in    sowing    sixty    bushels    the    farmer 
throws  away  in  seed  alone  about  fif- 
teen   bushels    which    could    otherwise 
have  been  utilized  for  feed;  and  were 
he  to  sow  fifteen  bushels  of  good  seed 
instead,  the  improvement  in  his  next 
crop  should  more  than  pay  for  a  fan- 
ning  mill.       Then,      considering   that 
the    life    time    of    a    fanning    mill    is 
thirty  to  forty  years,  there  should  be 
no  question   as  to  the   purchasing  of 
one  being  a  good  investment.     Again, 
very  often  a  farmer  can  realize  from 
ten    to    fifty    cents     extra     on    every 
bushel  of  his  grain   by  grading  it  in 
first-class  style  and  selling  it  for  seed. 
I   am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  there 
is  not  one  single  acre  of  grain  grown 
in   the   United    States  but   what   con- 
tains   a    large    percentage    of    kernels 
which  it  does  not  pay  to  sow.  Much 
of  it  contains  different  kinds  of  weed 
seeds,    but    we    here    state    positively, 
that  even  the  samples  which  are  free 
from  foreign  matter  are  far  from  be- 
ing fit  for  seed  until  put  through  the 
fanning   mill.     To   thoroughly   satisfy 
yourself   and    prove    what    we    say   is 
correct  it  will  only  be  necessary  for 
you  to  extract   the   kernels   from  the 
side  of  a  head  of  wheat,  place  them 
on    a    board,    each    kernel    in    its    re- 
spective   place    as    it   came    from    the 
head.     This  will  also  do  more  to  con- 
vince you  of  the  necessity  of  grading 
your    seed    than    all    the    talking    we 
can   do.     It   will   also   prove   that   no 
matter  how  good  the  crop  is  the  seed 
requires  to  be  graded  each  year.  You 
do  not  realize  the  fact  that  you  sow 
with    your    seed    every    year,    several 
bushels,   which,   if   graded   out   by   it- 
self,   would    prove    to   be    so    inferior 
that  we  venture  to  say  you  would  not 
accept  one  dollar  a  bushel  and  agree 
to  sow  it  on  your  land,  and  it  would 
not  pay  you  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  "like 
begets  like"  in  the  case  of  all  domes- 
tic animals,  and  the  exceptions  that 
occasionally  occur  go  to  prove  the 
rule. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  same  rule  prevails  in  regard 
to  vegetable  life,  and  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  reap  other  than  what  we 
sow. 

It  has  been  proved  that  where  large 
•eed  oati  were  sown  the  average 
yiled  was  usually  ten  or  twelve  bush- 
els per  acre  better  than  the  average 
from  tinaU  seed. 


In  barley,  too,  the  plump  seed  has 
always  given  the  best  results,  while 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  peas  and  pota- 
toes, the  best  seed  generally  gave 
twenty  per  cent  better  yield  than  that 
from   medium  and   inferior  seed. 

The  superioir  seed  must  have  an 
vantage,  not  only  because  like  pro- 
duced like,  but  also  because  a  plump 
seed  can  nourish  the  first  blade  bet- 
ter and  longer  than  a  thin  one,  thus 
giving  the  infant  plant  a  better  start* 
and  a  better  hold  of  the  soil  ere  it 
loses  the  nourishment  afforded  by 
the  kernel. 

This  can  be  seen  by  putting  large 
and  small  seed  into  pots  of  clean, 
sharp  sand  or  sterilized  soil,  and  not- 
ing the  time  which  elapses  before 
each  plant  dies.  Moisture  and  heat 
will  cause  germination  and  sustain 
life  so  long  as  the  blade  can  live  upon 
the  seed,  but  when  it  is  sucked  dry, 
and  the  tiny  roots  fail  to  find  suste- 
nance in  the  sand,  the  plant  dies. 

There   is   no   place   where   a   farmer 
can  get  his  seed  cleaned  without  pay- 
ing  for   it,   and    no    way   in    which    it 
can    be     conveniently     and      cheaply 
done  as  by  having  a  fanning  mill  at 
his  own  place,  where  he  can  grade  it 
on  wet  days.     He  saves  the  price  he 
would    otherwise      have   to     pay   for 
grading,  and   all   his   screenings,  etc., 
at   home   for   feed.     All   grain   should 
be    cleaned,    not    only    the    seed,    but 
grain  you  feed  should  be  cleaned.     It 
prevents  the  foul  seed  in  it  from  go- 
ing back  to  the  ground  with  the  ma- 
nure,   where    it   will    cost    more    than 
the   price   of  a  mill   to  get   rid   of  it. 
Besides,  the   time  one   would   lose   in 
driving  after  a  fanning  mill   and   re- 
turning it  would,  long  before  the  ma- 
chine was  worn  out,  amount  to  more 
than   the   price  of  it.     A  great  many 
farmers  believe  it   is  a  good  idea  to 
grade   their   seed    and     they   promise 
themselves  that  before  they  sow  any 
more   seed   that   they  will   take   it   to 
the  elevator  or  some  other  place  and 
have  it  graded,  but  when  the  rush  of 
spring  work  is  on,  well  the  seed  goes 
into  the  ground  without  any  cleaning 
or  grading  of  any  kind. 

We  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  advantage  in  having  one  entirely 
your  own.  We  don't  think  you  can 
get  anyone  to  take  the  pains  in  grad- 
ing your  seed  that  you  would  your- 
self. It's  the  other  man's  object  to 
get  through  as  much  as  he  can,  while 
it's  your  object  to  produce  as  good  a 
sample  of  seed  as  "possible.  Besides, 
consider  the  trouble  in  carting  your 
grain  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
wouldn't  it  be  better  to  apply  this 
money  to  your  own  machine,  than  to 
help  pay  for  the  other  fellow's?  If 
you  have  not  at  all  times  one  in  your 
barn  but  on  the  contrary  have  to 
drive  after  one,  then  you  will  often 
neglect  to  clean  grain  or  seed  that 
should  be  cleaned  and  this  neglect  in 
one  season's  crops  would  amount  to 
more  than  the  price  of  a  mill. 

We  sometimes  hear  a  farmer  say 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  clean  grain. 
We  admit  that  there  is  not  much  to 
be  made  in  cleaning  grain  before  sell- 
ing it,  but  what  we  do  claim  is  that 
by    ffrading    your    seed    you    can    in- 
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crease  the  yield  to  the  extent  of  from 
10  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  corn 
crop  of  this  country  has  been  increas- 
ed millions  of  bushels  by  selecting 
and  grading  the  seed  corn.  Now  all 
the  other  field  grains  can  be  increased 
by  the  same  method,  namely:  Plant 
nothing  but  the  large  plump  grains 
free  from  all  foul  seeds.  By  the  use 
of  a  fanning  mill,  as  they  are  made 
today,  this  condition  is  easily  accom- 
plished, because  the  up-to-date  mills 
are  so  constructed  that  they  will  clean 
and  grade  any  kind  of  grain  raised. 
They  will  take  cockle  out  of  wheat, 
kale  out  of  oats,  buckhorn  plantian 
out  of  clover,  in  fact,  they  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  handle  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  seeds. 

In  all  lines  of  business  it  is  the 
small  details  that  require  attention  to 
insure  a  profit.  All  good  business 
men  strive  to  have  the  product  of 
their  labor  when  on  the  market  su- 
perior to  that  of  their  competitors, 
unquestionably  it  pays,  and  is  it  not 
equally  as  necessary  for  the  individual 
farmer  to  strive  to  place  on  the  mar- 
ket a  superior  sample  of  seed  or  grain 
to  that  of  his  neighbor,  or  the  farm- 
ers as  a  whole  of  any  country  to 
strive  to  make  their  products  out- 
shine those  of  other  countries.  Any- 
thing it  pays  to  do  at  all  pays  to  do 
well,  and  it  certainly  seems  an  un- 
wise policy  for  the  farmers,  of  any 
country  to  allow  their  chief  branch 
in  industry  or  produce  to  acquire  a 
poor  reputation  in  outside  markets. 

To  produce  bigger  returns  is  what 
a   fanning  mill  is  for,  it's  purely  and 
simply   an   investment,   not   a   luxury. 
You  consider  from  the  time  you  buy 
the  land,  buy  horses  to  work  it,  buy 
implements    and    machinery    to    culti- 
vate   and    harvest    it,    hire    labor    or 
"work  hard   yourself"   to  plough   and 
cultivate  the  ground,  now  after  going 
to  all  the  labor  and  expense,  is  there 
anything    that    could    possibly    appeal 
more   to   your    reason,   than    the   fact 
that  you  should  at  least  take  a  little 
trouble  to  get  good  seed  to  sow?     Is 
it   not    pretty     much      the     same    as 
though  you  invested  say  $ioo  to  $200 
in  a  fine  mare,  you  wouldn't  think  of 
using    some  little    scrub      horse    with 
her,   if   you    get    the   use   of   him    for 
nothing.     It    would    be    the    same    if 
you  had  a  nice  flock  of  ewes  or  fine 
herd  of  cattle,  you  would  have  a  lot 
of    money    in    them,    and    to  make    it 
pay.    you    must    get    the   best    out    of 
them.      Yet,     you   have    much    more 
money  invested  in  the  seed  bed,  and 
if  you  think  it  is  going  to  pay  you  to 
sow  inferior  seed,  as  you  have  been 
doing,   and   must    continue    to   do   so, 
unless   you   have   a    fanning  mill.     If. 
however,  you  decide  that  it  will  pay 
to  sow  good  seed,  that  it  will  pay  to 
prevent   any  more   weeds   getting   on 
your  farm  either  through  the  manure 
or  the  seed,  that  it  will  pay  to  make 
that   farm   yield  you   the   fullest  pos- 
sible returns  for  each  cent  of  capital 
invested  and  labor  expended,  then  we 
say  that  the  fanning  mill  is  an  abso- 
lute  necessity  on  your  farm;   and   to 
satisfy  yourself  on  this  point,  we  sug- 
gest   that    you    immediately    write    to 
some  of  the  manufacturers  of  fanning 
mills  and  get  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. 


At  the  Ontario  winter  fair.  Guelph, 
Mr.  John  Campbell,  Woodville.  dis- 
cussed the  requirements  of  a  sheep 
house.  In  building  a  suitable  pen,  as 
in  other  farm  operations  notice  should 
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Model  "B" 

Disc  Harrow 

Spring  Pressur* 
Flexible  Gangs 

This  is  a  "  better  work"  harrow.  In- 
sures more  thorough  cultivation  because 
gangs  can  always  be  controlled  in  any 
condition  of  soil.    Has   double   angling 


Over  fifty-five  years  continuously  building  farm  machinery,  to  meet  all  condi- 
tions, lias  taught  us  what  the  essentials  of  good  machines  are,  and  how  to  put 
them  in  practical  shape  for  the  farmer's  use.  The  result  is  readily  seea  in  the 
up-to-date  tools  we  are  making.  The  Walter  A.  Wood  Disc  Harrow  is  a 
splendid  example  of  how  a  good  harrow  should  be  built.  This  Harrow  alone 
posseses  the  valuable  feature  of  a  flexible  spring  pressure  on  the  inner  gang 
ends,  which  is  controlled  by  the  driver  by  means  of  a  foot  lever.  This  pressure 
can  be  regulated  to  suit  soil  conditions— by  it  both  the  machine  and  the  team  are 
saved  the  strain  that  is  so  evident  in  other  harrows.  The  gangs  are  also  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  and  may  be  regulated  separately  by  means  of  the  combi- 
nation disc  levers,  which  are  handy  to  the  driver  and  easy  to  operate.  Large 
steel  ball  bearinsrs  confined  in  dust  and  sand  proof  boxes  relieve  the  end  thrust 
of  the  gangs  and  lighten  the  load  on  the  team.  No  harrow  is  so  well  constructed 
to  stand  up  to  its  work.  The  name  Wood  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  satisfy,  and 
the  liberal  Wood  warranty  makes  it  a  safe  machine  to  buy.  Illustrated  catalog 
J  describes  good  features  we  cannot  even  mention  here,  but  which  you'll  want 
to  read  about.    Write  today,  ask  also  for  our  free  booklet.  **In  Foreign  Lands.'* 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  KOWINO  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Hoosick  Falls,  R.  Y. 


be   taken   of   the   preference   of   sheep 
for  resting  on  dry  roads  as  compared 
with    grassy   plots.     This   characteris- 
tic   demonstrates    that    the      building 
site  of  a  sheep  house  cannot  be  too 
high  and  dry  for  the  best  comfort  of 
the    stock,    for    if   there    is   one    thing 
more  than  another  that  sheep  do  not 
like    it    is    dampness;    and    to    insure 
perfect   dryness  in  a   pen  it  must  be 
well    lighted.     Another    characteristic 
of  sheep  to  remember  when  building 
a  house  is  that  they  require  a  lot  of 
exercise    during      their      whole    lives. 
Notice  how  well  lambs  grow  on  the 
roadside,  where   they  have  to  follow 
the  dams  over  considerable  distances. 
Especially  do   pregnant   ewes   require 
exercise.     These    are    points    to    bear 
in  mind  in  selecting  a  site  for  build- 
ing.    The    house    itself    can    then    be 
built    of    the      desired      material,    but 
wooden    walls    are    to    be    preferred. 
The  place  must  not  be  too  warm,  and 
must  be  well  ventilated,  else  the  sheep 
will    show    their    disapproval    of    ar- 
rangements   by    sleeping    out    in    the 
yard.     The    feed    racks   may   vary   ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  stock  kept. 
With  the  short-wools  the  side  of  the 
rack    from      which      the      sheep    feed 
should    be    perpendicular,    to    prevent 
the  chaff  getting  into  the  wool.     Be- 
neath   this    rack    there    should    be    a 
trough    for    feeding   grain    and    roots. 
Mangolds     should     never   be   fed   to 
pregnant  ewes,  and   never  more   than 
two  pounds  of  turnips  per  day  to  the 
^mailer  breeds,  nor  four  or  five  to  the 
larger   breeds,   gradually  accustoming 
them    to    this    amount.     Always    look 
well  to  the  water  supply  in  order  to 
prevent  the  sheep  acquiring  an  appe- 
tite for  snow.     Clean  the  pen  out  fre- 
quently, if  roots  and  other  succulent 
foods  are  fed.  Provide  plenty  of  salt; 
keep   other    stock   away   from    sheep, 
and    provide   rape  for  pasture   in   the 
fall.     Sheep  should  never  be  kept  on 
permanent    pastures,    as    the    practice 
is   sure   to   bring  on   disease   and   en- 
courage parasites. 


levers  for  side  hill  work  or  when  lapping 
lands.  Very  heavy  carbon  steel  frame, 
heavy  steel  shanks,  extension  oil  tubes, 
and  hard  maple  bearings  soaked  in  oil, 
improved  oscillating  scraper,  stub  pole 
on  all  sizes,  double  leaf  seat  spring. 
These  are  all  good  features,  and  many 
of  them  are  exclusive.  The  Model  "B" 
will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any 
other  disc  harrow,  as  such  comparison 
merely  emphasizes  DEERE  superiority. 

Made  in  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  feet  sizes. 

16-inch,  18-inch  and  20-inch  discs. 
Write  for  FR£E  descriptive  circulars 
and  learn  the  advantages  of  a  spring 
pressure  harrow.  ___ 

Manufactured  by 

Deere  6l  Mansur  Co. 

Moline  *  Illinois 
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WHERE  WILL  ALFALFA  GROW? 


Alfalfa  has  now  been  experimented 
with  for  a  century  or  more.  It  has 
often  resulted  in  failure  over  much 
of  the  eastern  end  of  the  United 
States.  And  yet,  during  recent  years 
it  has  been  grown  successfully  in 
nearly  every  state  and  in  some  part 
of  nearly  every  county  of  every  state. 
Alfalfa  is  an  easy  crop  to  grow.  No 
one  ought  to  fail  in  growing  it.  No 
one  need  fail.  It  is  as  easy  to  grow 
alfalfa  as  it  is  to  keep  a  sweetheart 
or  a  wife  in  love  with  you,  and  it  de- 
pends upon  much  the  same  principle. 
The  sweetheart  is  won  and  kept,  by 
attention  to  certain  little  things  that 
must  be  done  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  righ  way.  Alfalfa  is  won,  and 
kept,  by  remembering  certain  little 
things,  and  doing  them  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way.  I  know 
that  I  could  grow  alfalfa  upon  nmety- 
nine  farms  out  of  a  hundred  in  the 
United  States,  but  upon  some  of  them 
1  would  have  to  work  quite  a  little 
at  first  to  prepare  the  soil.  What 
then,  is  it  that  alfalfa  demands? 

Only  three  things  does  alfalfa  stand 
for,  and  insist  upon,  they  are  fortu- 
nately easy  to  give  it.  First  comes 
drainage.  The  land  must  be  dry  in 
a  wet  time.  It  must  be  deeply  drain- 
ed, either  artificially  with  tiles  or  nat- 
urally by  having  a  porous  subsoil.  If 
it  is  drained  with  tiles  they  should 
be  laid  at  least  three  feet  deep,  and 
if  they  are  laid  deeper  it  is  all  the 
better,  so  the  soil  is  of  a  character 
that  will  draw  to  a  greater  depth. 
Alfalfa  will  never  thrive  nor  long  live 
where  the  subsoil  is  water-logged. 
Its  roots  penetrate  to  a  great  depth. 
They  have  been  found  down  12  or 
even  20  feet  in  the  soil  where  it  is 
very  loose  and  permeable. 

However,  in  the  eastern  states  alf- 
alfa roots  will  seldom  go  deeper  than 
about  five  to  seven  feet.  Then  select 
your  driest,  that  is  best  drained, 
piece  of  land  on  which  to  sow  your 
piece  of  alfalfa  field. 

Next,  that  soil  must  be  sweet.  It 
is  a  new  thought  that  soils  grow 
sour,  but  it  is  true  that  they  do.  We 
need  not  consider  now  what  causes 
acidity,  it  may  come  from  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Old  soils  are  apt  to  be  sour 
and  poor  soils  also,  and  soils  may 
even  be  sour  right  above  hard  lime- 
stone rock.  More  failures  result  from 
sowing  on  sour  land  than  from  any 
other  cause  unless  it  be  a  lack  of  fer- 
tility. Soils  will  not  be  sour  when 
there  are  many  small  fragments  of 
lime  within  them,  such  as  the  glaci- 
ated soils  of  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  adjoining 
states,  nor  will  they  be  sour  in  regions 
of  loose  limestone  rock  when  frag- 
ments   of   it    are    mixed   through   the 

soil.  .      .  . 

What  are  the  indications  of  sour 
land?  First,  that  clovers  do  not 
thrive  thereon  very  well.  Next,  there 
may  be  moss  or  sorrel  growing  upon 
it.  If  clovers  do  not  thrive  it  will  be 
wise  to  submit  samples  of  the  soil 
to  your  experiment  station  and  have 
them  test  it  for  acidity.  They  will 
then  prescribe  for  you  the  amount  of 
lime  that  is  needed  to  make  the  land 

sweet.  ,  ,. 

The  best  form  of  lime  to  use,  per- 
haps, certainly  the  safest  form,  is  the 
ground  unburned  limestone,  and  this 
may  be  applied  in  generous  amounts, 
a.  much  as  eight  tons  to  the  acre  will 
do  no  injury  and  will  cflfectually  cor- 


rect the  acidity.  This  lime  should  be 
well  mixed  through  the  soil.  Burned 
lime  may  be  used,  if  caustic  very 
much  less  can  be  safely  used,  a  ton, 
or  a  ton  and  a  half,  to  the  acre,  and 
of  air-slaked  lime,  which  is  safe,  with- 
in limits,  twice  as  much.  The  un- 
burned ground  limestone  will  not 
burn  out  the  humus  in  the  soil,  the 
burned  lime  must  be  used  with  more 
caution.  Ground  limestone  is  usually 
sold  for  a  dollar  a  ton  and  is  made  in 
many  places.  It  is  an  interesting 
thought  that  a  god  soil  that  happens 
to  be  acid  may  by  the  use  of  ihis 
ground  limestone  be  made  the  equal 
of  the  best  natural  alfalfa  soils,  and 
thus  be  made  to  produce  crops  that 
practically  double  or  treble  its  value. 
Thus  land  that  may  be  worth  in  its 
natural  condition  $50  per  acre  may 
easily  when  set  in  alfalfa  be  worth 
as  an  investment  at  least  $200  per 
acre. 

I  have  said  this  much  about  acidity 
not  because  it  is  present  upon  a  large 
proportion  of  soils,  but  because  it  has 
been  a  most  puzzling  condition  con- 
fronting would-be  alfalfa  growers  in 
Northern  Ohio.  Eastern  Ohio,  East- 
ern Pennsylvania,  parts  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  It  is  also  true  of 
some  regions  in  Georgia  and  New 
York  and  parts  of  New  England.  No 
one  haying  acid  land  need  feel  the 
least  discouragement  about  growing 
good  alfalfa  upon  it  after  he  has  lim- 
ed the  soil.  At  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  six  tons  to  the  acre  of  alf- 
alfa has  been  grown  after  the  land 
was  limed,  and  none  could  be  grown 
before  liming. 

Now  we  have  sweetened  and  drain- 
ed the  land,  what  else  is  needed? 
Next,  and  let  us  impress  this  upon 
you,  the  land  must  be  rich.  Alfalfa 
revels  in  rich  land.  It  revels  in  soil 
filled  with  phosphorus,  potash  and 
with  at  least  a  fair  supply  of  nitrogen. 
It  must  have  rich  land.  And  yet  alf- 
alfa is  the  greatest  soil  enricher 
arnong  the  clovers,  it  mightily  builds 
soils  upon  which  it  grows.  But  it 
will  not  build  a  poor  soil,  because  it 
will  not  grow  upon  it.  Alfalfa  will 
buhd  up  a  poor  farm,  as  it  built  up 
Woodland  F"arm,  but  it  must  be  done 
by  first  enriching  one  spot,  setting 
that  one  to  alfalfa,  then  by  feeding 
the  hay  grown  upon  that  spot  and 
saving  the  manure  another  spot  may 
be  made  rich,  set  to  alfalfa,  and  then 
the  two  fields  will  enrich  the  third, 
and  thus  with  ever  increasing  rapidity 
the  redemption  of  the  land  goes  on. 
For  once  set  in  alfalfa  the  land  will 
not  need  constant  manuring,  on  many 
soils  it  will  take  care  of  itself  for 
many  years  with  no  additional  ma- 
nuring, meanwhile  each  year  shedding 
off  its  store  of  riches  to  more  needy 
soils,  and  in  case  it  needs  feeding  it 
may  be  conveniently  and  cheaply 
fed  by  the  addition  of  phosphorus 
and  maybe  potash  to  the  soil. 

What  is  "rich"  land?  Land  rich 
enough   to  grow  50  or  more  bushels 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


Ko.  4,  8lnj?le  Strap  narness  with  Curved  Breast 
C^la'r.  I'nee  complete  $11  85<  Ah  good  as  Bella 
for  96.00  luure. 

34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehlolea  and  harneps  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  faciory  to  user  for  a  tUird  of  a  cen- 
tury. We  t-hlp  lor  extimiimtiun  and  approval 
and  Kuaran tee  safe  del iverv.  You're  out  iiotb- 
leg  If  not  KUtlslled  aa  to  style,  quality  and  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manulaclarere  In  The  World 

eel  ling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We  make 
aOO  styles  of  Vehu-les.  66  styles  of  Ilarue»><. 
8end  for  lar»;e,  tree  catalogue. 

nkhart  CarrLage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co..  Elkhart.  Ind. 


Ko.  6M.  Top  Bu^tnr  with  Late  Automohile  Style 
Seat,  Bike  ftear  and  Hla.  Guaranteed  Rubber  Tires. 
Price  complete,  $68-00.  As  good  aaaeUa  for  V6.00 
to  nO.OO  mure. 


JryitTroV^ars 

Our  Guaranite  that  this  Huko'  will  stay  l 

right  for  that  time  is  bached  by  a  cash  bond] 

or  $25,000.   Your  money  back  if  it  is  not  all  w« 

claim  'or  it. 


Willi  sroor  I 
Money  to 
Yoor 


**Anderton"  Top  Buggj, 


Write  today  for  o«r  plan  and  ItO-page.  mustrated 
catalog.      The  "And»aton"  line   Includes    Buffsie*. 
'  Surreys.  Stanhopes.  Driving  Wajfons,  Pony  Vehicles 
CartN,  Harness,  etc. 

The  AiMlertOB.ManulactiirlnoGOi, 

7  S    Tklnl  St.,  ClealNNatl.  Olil«« 


Let  ME  Quote  You 

A  PRICEn 

Oti  any  one  of  my  full  line  of  Split 
Hickory  \»'hicl.-«iM>|. I  onh  dinnt  from 
m.v  fHotor>  to  you  on  SOdnys'  Frtn*  Trial. 

I  SavtYou30to50%on 
Split  Hickory  Vehlolft 

v«nra    1.^.,-in''  «"""!"»•*«  PVf  r>  one  of  them  for  2 
jenr«.  Don  t  bu>  until  von  write  me  u  p,>.t«l  for  my 

Fre9  Buggy  Book 

Better   than    ever.    It  ^howx 
ir  !'^-*^,   ""'•  irioeson   Hplit 
Wu  kor>  \  ehi('le~  himI  also  i.hot< 
Br«I.hsofm>  full  lino  — 

of  linfh-»jrHde  hurnew*. 

w  rite  f<«lnv. 

IT.  <.  I'll  KIPS.  Pres. 

Ohio  Carrii(K«>  M  f»i.('o., 
Bta.  8    Ciiicinnnt i.  O. 


Dnyn*^ 
1  HKC 
Trial 


WB 


'C     ..  Every  wire—  -•  ^  ar 

„. .  ^.        both  strand  and  stav-No.  9  eanee       *^  \^ 
^  ^      ^  -,  ^y  Thickly ffalraniaed.  Best m-ade steel  \vT.  n?af  1  f ree sam 


PEP*  ROD 

oeuvcRco. 
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of  corn  to  the  acre.  Land  well  stored 
with  vegetable  matter.  Land  on 
which  stable  manure  has  been  show- 
ered. There  is  something  wonderful- 
ly fitting  about  stable  manure  in  start- 
ing alfalfa.  It  revels  in  a  manured 
soil.  Manure  does  three  essential 
things  to  the  land,  it  furnishes  avail- 
able plant  food,  that  is  important, 
then  it  adds  "life"  to  the  soil.  Upon 
the  decaying  vegetable  matter  of  the 
manure  live  myriads  of  bacteria, 
these  all  aid  processes  of  soil  enrich- 
ment and  promote  plant  growth.  The 
decaying  manure  also  attacks  the 
mineral  elements  of  the  soil  and  un- 
locks inert  unavailable  plant  food  and 
makes  it  available.  More  than  this, 
the  decaying  vegetable  matter  causes 
the  growth  of  myriads  of  earth  worms 
in  the  soil.  These  earth  worms  bur- 
row and  work  over  the  soil,  they  let 
in  and  let  out  water. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  surest 
way  to  tell  whether  a  field  would 
grow  good  alfalfa  or  not  was  to  plow 
it  in  the  early  spring  and  watch  to 
see  whether  the  blackbirds  followed 
me  in  the  furrow.  If  plenty  of  black- 
birds hopped  behind  me  I  knew  that 
alfalfa  would  grow.  If  no  birds  I 
felt  doubtful,  and  showered  on  more 
manure.  Blackbirds  follow  where 
manure  has  been  used,  they  seek  the 
earth  worms. 

Now,  alfalfa  thrives  especially  well 
in  tough,  strong,  clay  soils,  enlivened 
with  manure.  It  thrives  in  gravelly 
soils,  made  rich.  It  thrives  in  sandy 
soils,  made  rich.  But  especially  it 
thrives  in  the  heavy  clays  if  there  be 
limestone  pebbles  mixed  naturally 
through   them. 

So  select  your  soil,  drain  it,  sweet- 
en it  if  it  is  sour,  make  it  rich,  and 
next  time  it  will  tell  you  how  to  get 
a  stand  without  fail.  , 

Charles  B.  Wing. 

Woodland  Farm,  Mechanicsburg,0. 


Send  in   yonr  Babscriptlon   at  once. 

DEAFNESS     CURED 

0jf    HBVf    Discovery 


"I  have  de- 
monstrated 
that  deaf- 
ness can  be 
Cured. "Dr. 
Guy  Clif- 
ford Powell. 


y..j 


The  secret  of  how  to  use  the  myste- 
rious and  invisible  nature  forces  for 
the  cure  of  Deafness  and  Head  Noises 
has  at  last  been  discovered  by  the  fa- 
mous Physician-Scientist,  Dr.  Guy  Clif- 
ford Powell.  Deafness  and  head  noises 
disappear  as  if  by  magic  under  the  use 
of  this  new  and  wonderful  discovery. 
He  will  send  all  who  suffer  from  Deaf- 
ness and  Head  noises  full  information 
how  they  can  be  cured,  absolutely  free, 
no  matter  how  long  they  have  been 
deaf,  or  what  caused  their  deafness. 
This  marvelous  treatment  is  so  simple, 
natural  and  certain  that  you  will  won- 
der why  it  was  not  discovered  before. 
Investigators  are  astonished  and  cured 
patients  themselves  marvel  at  the 
quick  results.  Any  deaf  person  can 
have  full  information  how  to  be  cured 
at  home  without  investing  a  cent. 
Write  to-day  to  Dr.  Guy  Clifford  Pow- 
ell, 360  1-2  Bank  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.,  and 
get  full  Information  of  this  new  and 
wonderful   discovery,   ahsnlutelv   I'ree, 


MILKING  MACHINES. 


The  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station  was  among 
the  first  to  install  milking  machines. 
For  several  months  the  college  farm 
has  been  milking  500  cows  with  a  ma- 
chine, and  in  a  recent  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Nebraska  dairy- 
inen.  Prof.  Erf,  of  the  Kansas  Sta- 
tion, stated  the  experiences  with  the 
machine,  in  which  he  said. 

"The  milking  machine  will  be  a 
success  when  operated  by  a  careful 
man  but,  like  hand-milking,  one  man 
can  get  a  great  deal  more  milk  and 
better  results  from  a  cow  than  an- 
other. The  milking  machine  will 
save  30  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  labor.  One  machine  will  success- 
fully milk  ten  cows  an  hour  and  one 
man  can  operate  four  machines.  Cows 
will  hold  up  their  milk  flow  as  well 
as  by  hand  milking  and,  if  care  be 
taken  in  keeping  the  milker  clean, 
even  more  sanitary  milk  can  be  pro- 
duced." 


BILL  NYE'S  COW  AD. 


Bill  Nye,  the  humorist,  once  had  a 
cow  to  sell,  the  story  goes,  and  ad- 
vertised her  as  follows:  "Owing  to 
my  ill  health,  I  will  sell  at  my  resi- 
dence, in  tQwnship  19,  hange  18,  ac- 
cording to  government  survey,  one 
plush  raspberry  cow,  aged  eight 
years.  She  is  of  undoubted  courage 
and  gives  milk  frequently.  To  a  man 
who  does  not  fear  death  in  any  form 
she  would  be  a  great  boon.  She  is 
very  much  attached  to  her  present 
home  with  a  stay  chain,  but  she  will 
be  sold  to  anyone  who  will  agree  to 
treat  her  right.  She  is  one-fourth 
Shorthorn  and  three-fourth  hyena.  I 
will  also  throw  in  a  double-barrel 
shotgun,  which  goes  with  her.  In 
May  she  usually  goes  away  for  a 
week  or  two  and  returns  with  a  tall 
red  calf  with  wobbly  legs.  Her  name 
is  Rose.  I  would  rather  sell  her  to 
a    non-resident." — Batten's    Wedge. 

Best  Farm  Paper  Printed 

Blooded  Stock,  Oxford,  Pa.,  for  April, 
will  discuss  "Silos  and  Ensilage." 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  a  copy.  Only 
50  cents  a  year;  3  years  $1.00. 


Ringville,   Mass.  Jan.  31,  '07. 
Dear  Sir: 

Please  give  me  a  little  infor- 
mation in  your  valuable  paper, 
"Blooded    Stock,"    in    the    next    issue. 

I  want  to  go  into  the  sheep  busi- 
ness. I  would  like  to  know  in  what 
part  of  the  country  is  best  to  pro- 
duce the  best  wool  and  mutton.  I 
mean  wool  and  mutton  that  brings 
the  highest  price,  and  what  sheep 
must  I  have  to  get  the  best  price. 

1  own  no  land  anywhere,  so  I  am 
willing  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Of  course  I  don't  want  to  put 
out  any  more  money  on  land  than 
possible.  I  can  put  up  a  fence  that 
will  keep  sheep  in  and  dogs  out.  I 
hope  you  understand  what  I  want. 
Yours  truly, 

Hayden  Brooks. 

The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
visit  some  farmers  who  keep  sheep 
and  talk  the  subject  over  with  them. 
After  you  have  talked  the  matter  over 
with  several  you  will  then  be  able  to 
better   decide   what   to  do. — Ed. 


IS 


Much  in  it  for  You 

Valuable  Buggy  Book  Which 
Protects  Buggy  Buyers. 

Hare  you  written  for  the  catalog  showing  the 
new  Buckeye  line  of  buggies  of  the  Columbia 
M'fg.  «fc  Supply  Co.?  If  you  haveu't  you  had 
better  send  for  it  to-dav.  Its  free.  Every 
reader  of  this  pai>er  should  have  it. 


Buckeye  Top  Basffles,  S35  to  S78. 

This  book  exposes  inferior  buggy-making 
and  fake  buggy-selling.  It  tells  how  to  safe- 
guard yourself  m  buying  a  vehicle;  also  how  to 
take  care  of  it. 

The  factory  best  equipped  to  economically 
make  buggies  can  afford  to  sell  them  cheapest. 

Only  the  naanufacturer  who  makes  up  raw 
materials  can  positively  guarantee  his  finished 
work. 

The  factory  which  sells  Buckeyo  Buggies 
direct  to  users  i.s  the  best  euuipped  in  the  State 
of  ( Hiio  for  turning  out  «tj/ti<i/l,  ecortomuxil  and 
guaranteed  work. 


Buckeye  Ronaboats,  932.50  to  860. 

That  is  why  this  Company  is  able  to  jrfve 
better  value  lor  the  price  asked  for  vehicles 
than  any  dealer  or  mail  order  hou.se  in  Anxerica; 
and  that  is  whjr  the  Buckeye  guarantee  in  a 
numljer  of  details  isalife  guarantee.  Just  write 
the  manufacturer  of  the  Buckeye  line  for  his 
prices,  his  free  trial  proposition  and  his  guar- 
antee which  urivrexpires.  Ho  will  .send  you  free 
his  Buckeve  Buggy  Book,  .showing  2.14)  styles. 
Aidress  the  Columbia  M'fg  &  Supply  Co., 
i2t  Summer  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


V»  t/^- 1 


IRON 


TROUCNS  /O 


Buch's  Iron  Troughs  make  handy,  dur- 
able watering  places  for  stock  winter  or 
summer.  Can  be  placed  in  pasture  or 
anywhere  that  water  is  available.  Ice 
cannot  break  them;  all  can  drink  at  once. 
Always  clean,  no  moss.  Afford  sanitary 
conditions  not  found  in  wood.  Our  cata- 
log E-6  tells  all  about  sizes  and  our 
direct-to>yoa  prices.    It's  free 

A.  BrCH'S  Si>NS  COiPANT, 
110  Walnut  St.,  UUaabethtown.  Pa« 


mder  Agents  Wanfed 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
IQ07    model.    }^*^itf^/£r_SMciaI^ 


u  sample 
al  Offer. 

$27 


1907    ModeU  9'V  tO 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture  Proof  tires. 

all  of  best  makes  ^  '    ■V  ^  #^ 

300  Smcond-Hmnd  Whmml» 

All  Makes  and  Mod-  ^O  4^%  ^O 
els.  (rood  as  new  ^w3  mv  ^O 
Great  Far  tory  Clearing  Sale. 
We  Ship  on  Approval  tvithaut  a  cent 
deposit. _p»y  the  freight  and  allow 
TEN    DAVS'    free   trial. 

TireH,ro:'Ster-brakes,sundnes,etc. 
half    usual    prices-     Do  not  buy  till 

you  get  our  catalogs.     IVriU  at  «mc«. 

BUEAO  CTCL£  CO.,  Ti^oUfi^^CkAeimM!^ 
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MEETING    OF   YARMOUTH    CO. 
N.  S.  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Address    of    F.    D.    Sterritt    of    Yar- 
mouth, N.  S.,  on  Dairy  Cattle. 
Mr.    President   and   Gentlemen: 

Your      Secretary      has      been    kind 
(?)    enough  to   ask  me   to   prepare   a 
paper    in    defence    of      the      Holstein 
breed  of  cattle.     At  first  I  was  inclin- 
ed to  look  upon  such  a  request  as  a 
joke,    not    the    subject,    but    the    idea 
that  a  novice  like  myself  should  know 
enough  about  breeds  of  cattle  to  dare 
prepare  a  paper  to  be  read  before  a 
company  of  gentlemen  who  have  for- 
gotten more  than  I  ever  knew  or  ever 
will  know  about  the  subject.  Had  the 
subject  been   given  me  been   one   on 
"Lumber"  I  might  have  been  able  to 
say  a  few  words  that  at  least  would 
sound  intelligent,  but  to  be  asked  to 
defend  that  noble  animal,  the   "Hol- 
stein cow,"  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd. 
A  fairer  way  to     put     that  question 
would    be,    "Why   did    you    introduce 
the   Holstein   breed    at    Hr.rbor  View 
Farm?"     That    is    a    question    I    can 
answer  by  the  following  simple  state- 
ment of  facts.     After  deciding  to  start 
a   herd   of   milch   cows  on   my   farm, 
the  next  question  came  what  breed  of 
cows  will  best  serve  my  purpose,  and 
being    entirely    ignorant    of    the    sub- 
ject, I  consulted  those  of  my  friends 
who  had  evidently  given  the  subject 
considerable    thought    and    attention. 
So  I  put  the  question  to  a  number  of 
them  with   the  following  results: 

Friend  A  advised  me  to  start  with 
Jerseys.     Said  he,  "Don't  bother  with 
any  other  breed:  they  stand   first  al- 
ways."    Friend    B     said:    "That's    all 
nonsense.       A    is    crazy,    he      doesn't 
know   what    he    is   talking   about,   for 
the   Guernsey  is  best,     because  they 
can   produce   a   pound     of     butter   a 
steenth   part   of  a     cent     per   pound 
cheaper  thnn   any  other  breed."  That 
sounded  all  right,  but  I  wasn't  going 
to    make    butter,    so    I    consulted    C. 
and  he  advised  the  Ayrshires,  as  be- 
ing   the    best    all-round      cow    living. 
"Why,"  he  said,  "down  in  your  coun- 
trv  you  could   turn  them  out  on  the 
beach  and  they  would  make  milk  out 
of  sea-weed." 

At  first  that  certainly  was  tempting, 
but  T  was  afraid  the  milk  might  have 
a  fishy  flavor,  and  some  of  my  custo- 
mers accuse  me  of  feeding  lobsters 
out  of  season.  So  I  went  to  friend 
D  and  he  said.  "If  you  want  a  cow 
that  combines  the  best  qualities  of 
all  the  other  breeds,  then,  my  boy. 
you  get  the  Holsteins."  Now  how 
was  a  poor  devil  like  my«elf  going  to 
decide  when  these  friends  all  had  dif- 
ferent ideas,  and  all  of  them  gifted 
with  more  than  ordinary  intelligence? 
Well,  it  -^et  me  to  thinking  for  my- 
self, and  I  commenced  analyzing  the 
situation  something  like  this:  I  am 
going  to  sell  milk  at  retail,  therefore 
the  breed  T  want  is  the  one  that  will 
produce  a  "quart  of  milk"  the  cheap- 
est. So  T  commenced  a  study  of  the 
different  breeds,  their  origin,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  people  who  started  them, 
and  which  was  the  most  popular  by 
reason  of  numbers.  My  study  of  the 
Holsteins  brought  to  light  the  fol- 
lowing fart,  and  T  am  indebted  to 
Prof.  H.  E.  AK'ord.  Frederick  L. 
Houghton  and  George  W.  Clemons. 
of  Ontario,  for  the  greater  part  of 
mv  information. 

Tradition   has    it    that    two    ancient 
tribe«    tr»rat<»d    on    the    shnrp    of    the 


North  Sea  before  the  begmning  of 
the  Christian  era.  One  possessed  a 
race  of  pure  white  cattle,  and  the 
other  a  race  of  pure  black.  The  two 
tribes  became  amalgamated,  formmg 
the  people  and  herds  which  for  cen- 
turies had  occupied  that  region.  Hol- 
land has  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  been  noted  for  her  dairy  pro- 
ducts, and  the  great  bi-colored  ani- 
mals with  which  their  reputation  has 
been  gained,  have  been  slowly  but 
surely  developing  their  present  form 
of  dairy  excellence.  And  that  they 
have  remained  pure  through  these 
centuries  is  demonstrated  beyond  all 
doubt,  even  during  the  Roman  do- 
minion, although  they  brought  irn- 
provement  in  draining  and  diking,  in 
methods  of  cultivating  and  cattle 
breeding,  yet  no  mixture  of  blood 
occurred  with  the  inhabitants  or  in 
their  herds.  Mr.  Houghton  ably  puts 
it  as  follows:  "The  preservation  of 
these  people  and  their  continued  ad- 
hesion to  cattle  breeding  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  history.  Always  few  in  numbers 
they  have  remained  in  or  near  their 
original  home,  continuously  following 
their    pursuits." 

These  few  facts  I  think  will  dem- 
onstrate to  you  that  the  Holstein 
breed  is  the  oldest  pure  bred  cattle 
living,  and  in  respect  must  be  classed 
first.  But  age  does  not  count  for 
everything,  although  we  seem  living 
in  a  period  when  a  person  who  can 
trace  his  lineage  back  the  farthest  is 
considered  of  diflFerent  clay  than  the 
bulk  of  us  whose  ancestors  are  un- 
known.. Why  some  of  my  friends 
can  even  trace  back  as  far  as  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  But,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, age  of  purity  is  not  all  we 
must  look  for.  In  what  other  char- 
acteristics are  our  favorites  first? 

In  size  the  Holsteins  are  the  larg- 
est  of  all  the  dairy  breeds;   the   big, 
bony   frames    are   well    filled    out.     It 
is  difficult  to  prevent  the  males  from 
becoming  too  fleshy,  and  the  females, 
when  not  in  milk,  take  on   flesh  rap- 
idly  and    soon   become   full    in   form. 
The    cows    range   from    tooo   to    1500 
pounds,  and   the     bulls     often   above 
2500  pounds  in  weight.     The  udder  is 
large,   filling   the   space   between   legs 
set  well  apart,  extending  high  behind 
and    well   forward,   and   the   teats   are 
large    and    well    placed.     In    tempera- 
ment  they  are  quiet  and  docile,  bulls 
exceptionally    so.       They    have    great 
constitutional    vignr      The   calves   are 
large    at    birth,     always      strong   and 
thrifty,    grow    fast    and    fatten    easily. 
They    mature    early,   heifers    reaching 
their    full    height    in    two   and    a    half 
years.     Animals  of  both  sexes  can  be 
turned    into    very      good      beasts    for 
slaughter    at    any    age.     In    these    re- 
spects   I   think   you   must   admit   that 
again   our  favorites  are   first.     But  it 
is    not    their    extreme    age,    nor   their 
beef    advantages    that    puts    them    on 
a  pedestal  by  themselves.     It  i<;  their 
great   capability  for  milk  production. 
There  is  not  a  gentleman  in  this  room 
to-night  but  will  admit  that  for  milk 
production    there    is    no    breed    that 
equals    the    Holsteins.      therefore    we 
will  not  argue  that  point  nor  go  into 
facts  and  figures  which  prove  the  av- 
erage production  of  this  breed  to  be 

0000  pounds  per  cow  per  year.     But. 

1  hear  some  one  say.  "how  about  the 
quality  nf  this  great  amount  of  milk?" 
Well,  it  is  nothing  uncommon  for 
whole  families  of  the  breed  to  aver- 
age   «o    trt    21;    pminds    nf    butter    per 
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week,  and  single  animals  arc  numer- 
ous that  have  made  over  30  pounds 
per  week. 

But,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  but- 
ter making  was  not  my  intention.  I 
was  going  to  sell  my  milk  at  retail 
and  in  so  doing  I  wanted  to  supply 
the  best  article  of  food  that  it  was 
possible  to  produce.  And  to  discov- 
er which  was  the  best,  would  I  go 
to  the  advocates  of  the  different 
breeds?  Certainly  not;  I  went  to  the 
scientists  with  the  question,  "Which 
is  the  best  food  milk  for  human  be- 
ings?" And  I  learned  that  the  Hol- 
stein milk  is  the  nearest  in  chemical 
composition  and  mechanical  make-up 
to  human  milk  that  can  be  found. 
Why?  Because  its  butter  fat  is  put 
up  in  fine  globules  that  facilitate 
emulsion,  digestion  ari?^  assimilation 
in  the  human  system.  Its  other  sol- 
ids are  so  proportioned  to  the  but- 
ter fat  that  the  milk  is  a  perfectly  bal- 
anced ration  for  the  infant  as  well  as 
the  adult.  Therefore,  again,  our  fa- 
vorites are  first  in  producing  a  per- 
fect milk  food. 

Now  let  us  sum  up  all  these  facts 
that  have  been  presented,  and  we 
find: 

1st.  The  Holstein  breed  is  the 
oldest  in  existence. 

2nd.  The  Holstein  breed,  while 
being  recognized  as  a  strictly  dairy 
breed,  still  lead  all  other  dairy  breeds 
in   beef  production. 

3rd.  That  they  lead  all  other  breeds 
in  milk  production. 

4th.  That  they  hold  the  world's 
record  for  butter  making. 

5th.  That  they  produce  the  best 
food-milk. 

I  will  not  ask  you  to  accept  these 
statements  on  my  say-so.  Neither 
will  I  bore  you  with  a  mass  of  sta- 
tistics, but  will  quote  a  few  authori- 
ties to  prove  these  points  of  excel- 
lency. 

Let  us  consult  our  encyclopedia 
and  see  what  they  say  about  home 
land  of  this  noble  breed,  and  we  learn 
that  Friesland  is  a  province  of  1253 
square  miles,  and  that  your  home 
country.  England,  annually  imports 
from  this  little  province  the  enormous 
amount  of  almost  five  million  pounds 
of  cheese  and  30  million  pounds  of 
butter.  Think  of  it,  farmers  of  Yar- 
mouth County,  that  a  province  only 
a  little  larger  than  your  own  county, 
exports  this  tremendous  quantity 
while  you  with  greater  advantages 
as  to  climate  and  location,  do  not 
raise  enough  cheese  and  butter  to 
supply  your  own  people,  but  actually 
import  both  butter  and  cheese  from 
other  countries  and  other  provinces. 
Is  it  the  fault  of  the  farmer?  Not  at 
all,  but  it  is  blind  adherance  to  a 
breed  of  cattle,  for  the  farmer  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  as  intelligent  and 
thrifty  and  as  hard  working  as  the 
farmer  of  Friesland.  But  he  has  not 
got  the  backing  of  that  noble  animal, 
the  Holstein  cow. 

But  some  of  the  Nova  Scotia  farm- 
ers are  waking  up  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  breed,  for  instance,  Lo- 
gan Bros.,  of  .Amherst  Point,  have  a 
rich  strain  of  Holsteins.  and  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Victoria,  P.  E.  L,  gives  the 
record  of  one  of  his  cows,  bought  of 
Messrs.  Logan.  She  gave  him  1 1,449 
pounds  of  milk  which  produced  515 
pounds  of  butter  and  he  figures  the 
cost  of  her  keep  at  $40.55-  "VVhat 
would  such  a  cow  do  for  any  one  of 
the  farmers  in  Yarmouth  County? 
Simplv  thi*!-    'Ti!;  pounds   of  butter  at 
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If  you  can  increase  your  butter  production 
without  any  increased  cost  or  any  more  work 
won't  it  pay  you  to  do  it?  And  if  you  can  get 
more  butter  from  you  milk  with  leas 
work,  that  will  be  still  better,  won't  it? 
That's  exactly  what  you  can  do  if  you 
I  will  do  as  Mr.  Leiting  did— buy  a 
Sharpies  Tubular  Separator.  Here's 
what  he  says  about  the  Tubular: 


rio 


Randolph.  Nebraska.  Feb.  15th.  1906. 
Gentlemen:— On  the  23rd  day  of  January, 
1906.  I  took  a  No,  4  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator 
on  trial.  On  learning  that  I  was  in  the  market 
for  a  cream  separator,  the  agent  for  the  disc 
style  "bucket  bowl"  separator  brought  one  to 
my  farm  and  requested  me  to  give  it  a  trial  be- 
fore making  a  purchase.  After  giving  both 
machines  a  fair  trial,  I  concluded  to  keep  the 
Tubular  as  I  consider  it  far  superior  to  the  other 
machme.  It  skims  closer,  runs  easier,  and  is 
very  much  easier  to  wash,  there  being  so  many 
less  parts.  From  three  sklmniiitKS  of  mtlk  from 
7  cows,  we  were  nhle  to  make  1 '  i  Ibn.  more  but* 
ter  with  the  Tubular  than  we  could  with  the 
"backet  bowl"  machine.         B.  LEITING. 


MORt.  BUTTER 
MORE    MOMEY 


The  Sharpies  Tubular 
Separator 


gets  all  the  cream  there  is  in  the  milk,  does  it  so 
easy  that  it's  not  work  to  run  it  at  all,  and  is  so 
simple,  with  only  one  little  part  in  the  bowl  to  wash 
and  keep  clean  that  comparison  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  extra  cream  it  gets  makes  the  Tubular  a  regular 
savings  bank  for  its  owner. 

All  the  other  good  money-making  points  are  told 
in  book  F-300,  which  you  ought  to  read.  Write  for  it 
today— we'll  send  it  free  to  you. 

THE  8HARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


Chicago.  III. 


22  cents  per  pound  equals  $113.30. 
Add  to  this  the  skim  milk  at  20  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  $20.25,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $133.55.  Deduct  from 
this  the  cost  of  her  keep,  and  you 
have  yet  to  credit  $93,  and  if  you  call 
the  calf  worth  $7.00  ,and  there  is  not 
a  man  present  but  would  give  $50  for 
a  heifer  calf  from  such  a  mother,  you 
would  have  a  cow  netting  you  $100 
per  year.  The  scales  and  the  Bab- 
cock  test  are  the  only  means  of  judg- 
ing a  cow  and  yet  how  many  of  us 
have  used  them?  To  illustrate:  A 
gentleman  was  in  my  barn  the  other 
day  looking  over  the  stock  and  the 
language  he  used  about  my  black 
and  white  beauties  isn't  fit  to  put  on 
paper,  and  pointing  to  one  of  them, 
he  said  he  would  not  give  one  of  a 
certain  other  breed  for  a  dozen  like 
her,  and  yet  the  scales  and  Babcock 
test  showed  me  last  year  that  she 
had  produced  8756  pounds  of  4  per 
cent,  milk,  and  had  netted  $103  from 
her  milk  alone,  and  you  could  not 
buy  her  calf  for  $50. 

What  is  the  use  of  criticising  un- 
less you  actually  know  by  weighing 
and  testing  which  are  the  best  cows. 
If  you  will  do  that  you  will  have  the 
same    results    that    T      have    had    and 


some  of  all  breeds  will  be  sent  to 
the  butcher,  but  fewest  of  all  will  be 
the  Holstein. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close  I 
am  much  in  the  same  position  as  the 
man  who  was  driving  along  a  country 
road  and  seeing  a  farmhouse  on  fire, 
called  to  the  farmer's  wife,  who  was 
standing  in  the  doorway,  "Hey,  your 
house  is  afire  !'* 

"What  !" 

"I  say  your  house  is  afire!" 

"What  did  y   say;  I'm  a  little  deaf!" 

"Your  house  is  afire!"  he  yelled  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs. 

"Is  that  all!" 

"It's  all  I  can  think  of  just  now." 


Your  Wife  or  Daughter 
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away kickers  w'th  emial  .H.itiaiact  ion.  10  days  free 
trial.     Vrot.  B.  S.lieery,  I'leusant  Ulll.  O 
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SEPARATING    CREAM. 


Purdue  University  Dairy  Depart- 
ment has  just  issued  a  very  interest- 
ing bulletin  on  the  "Hand  Separator 
and  the  Gravity  Systems  of  Cream- 
ing," giving  careful  results  in  testing 
all  systems  of  cream  separating.  We 
give  the  following  extract  and  sum- 
mary of  the  results: 

The  thickness  of  cream  obtained 
from  centrifugal  separators  is  regu- 
lated by  the  cream  screw.  It  is  af- 
fected too,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, by  most,  if  not  all  of  the  con- 
ditions which  influence  the  per  cent, 
of  fat  in  the  skim  milk,  and  which 
have  been  above  referred  to.  While 
most  of  the  standard  makes  of  sepa- 
rators will  do  good  skimming  if 
cream  is  produced  that  tests  from  20 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  fat,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  be- 
havior of  different  machines.  Some 
separators  skim  as  closely  when  50 
per  cent  cream  is  produced  as  when 
set  for  30  per  cent  cream.  Others 
are  at  their  best  when  set  for  30  per 
cent  cream  or  thereabouts,  and  their 
skimming  efficiency  decreases  as  the 
per  cent  of  fat  in  the  cream  increases. 
Still  others  clog  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  produce  rich  cream. 
Summary  of  the  Experiment. 

1.  The  use  of  the  hand  separator 
in  the  place  of  the  gravtiy  systems 
of  creaming  will  effect  a  saving  of 
$3.50  to  $7  worth  of  butter  fat  from 
one  cow  in  a  year. 

With  the  hand  separator  a  richer 
cream  and  a  better  quality  of  cream 
and  skim  milk  can  be  produced  than 
with  the  gravity  systems. 

2.  Of  the  gravity  methods  the 
deep  setting  system  is  the  least  ob- 
jectionable. It  produces  a  more  com- 
plete separation  and  a  better  quality 
of  cream  than  either  the  shallow  pan 
or  the  water  dilution  systems. 

3.  Any  neglect  to  thoroughly  clean 
the  separator  after  each  separation 
reduces  the  skimming  efficiency  of 
the  machine  and  lowers  the  quality 
of  the  cream  and  butter  produced. 
Wash  the  separator  after  each  sepa- 
ration. 

4.  A  trembling  machine,  insuffi- 
cient speed,  sour,  curdled,  slimy,  or 
cold  milk,  and  over-feeding  the  sepa- 
rator caused  a  loss  of  butter  fat  in 
the  skim  milk  amounting  to  from  8 
to  12  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  in 
one  year. 

5.  Other  things  being  equal,  high 
speed  and  a  small  rate  of  inflow  tend 
to  produce  a  thick  cream.  Insuffi- 
cient speed,  a  trembling  machine  and 
a  large  rate  of  inflow  result  in  a  thin- 
ner cream. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  PACKING 
EGGS. 


The  following  directions  for  pack- 
ing eggs  in  water  glass  are  given: 

Use  only  perfectly  fresh  eggs. 
Stale  eggs  will  not  keep  by  any  meth- 
od of  preservation.  Clean  out  the 
vessel  in  which  the  eggs  are  to  be 
packed  (preferably  a  stone  jar)  by 
scalding  with  boiling  water.  Prepare 
the  solution,  using  water  that  has 
been  first  boiled  and  then  cooled  to 
ordinary  temperature. 

To  each  15  quarts  of  water  add  one 
quart  of  water  glass.  Pack  the  eggs 
into  the  jar  and  pour  the  liquid  over 
them,  covering  the  eggs  completely. 
Do  not  wash  the  egfirs  before  packing 
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GETS  BIGGEST  PROflTS  fROM  MILK 

The  chief  reason  you  want  a  separator  b  to  get  more 
cre^-more  money-out  of  your  milk.    Ihen  if  you  want  to 
eet  the  most  you  '11  naturaHy  want  the  separator  that 
lets  the  most  cream.    That 's  the  improved 

CREAM 


U.S. 


fri|.^BPr^    Holds  World's  Record  for  Cleanest  Skimming. 

It 's  the  bowl  that  skims  the  cream.  Inside  the  U.  S.  bowl 
are  only  two,  simple,  easy-to<lean,  strong  parts,  but  it  gets  all 
thecream-the  World's  Record  guarantees  it.  Our  free, 
new  book  shows  four  pictures  of  the  bowl,  explains  why  it 
skims  cleanest  and  how  it  made  the  Worlds  Record. 

Also  shows  the  solid  low  frame,  enclosed  light-running 

eearine,  simple,  automatic  oiling  device— everything  about 

the  construction  and  operation  of   the  U.  S.     27  pictures. 

Justmailus  today  a  postalcard  asking  for  "Construction  Catalogue  No-  W   " 

and  Warn  all  about  a  machine  that  will  get  more  cream-  more  money  -  for  you. 

VERMONT   PARM    MACHINE  CO.,   Bellow*   Tall*.  Vt. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY.    Blfhtf^n  DIstrlbotiM W»i«ko«M«.    NO  DELAY. 
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them,  as  this  may  injure  their  keep- 
ing qualities  by  removing  a  natural 
protective  coating  on  the  outside  of 
the  shells. 

Keep  the  eggs  packed  in  this  man- 
ner in  a  cool,  dark  place,  such  as  a 
dry.  cool  cellar. 

Each  day's  gathering  of  eggs  may 
be  packed  immediately  after  gather- 
ing them  in  the  jar  and  pouring  over 
them  just  enough  of  the  solution  to 
cover  them.  This  is  better  than  to 
hold  the  eggs  for  several  days  at  the 
risk  of  their  becoming  stale  in  order 
to  have  a  sufficient  number  to  fill 
the  entire  vessel  at  one  time.  In 
some  of  the  warmer  sections  of  the 
state,  during  the  summer  months,  the 
temperature  often  rises  high  enough 
to  start  incubation  in  eggs.  In  such 
localities  eggs  must  be  packed  soon 
after  they  are  laid  or  kept  in  some 
cool  place  until  they  are  to  be  pack- 
ed. 

Water  glass  is  a  somewhat  Alka- 
line liquid,  but  the  dilution  is  not  in- 
jurious to  the  hands  if  they  are  dip- 
ped into  it  in  packing  successive  gath- 
erings of  eggs  or  in  removing  the 
"ggs  from  the  solution. 

It  is  stated  that  eggs  packed  by 
this  method  will  keep  for  some  time 
(as  long  as  four  weeks)  after  they 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  preserva- 
tive solution. — U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

It  never  pays  to  let  sheep  begin  the 
winter  thin.  When  the  pasture  gets 
short,  begin  on  the  grain  ration  and 
keep  it  up  till  the  sheep  are  in  good 
order.  They  will  winter  better  and 
have  better  lambs  by  and  by. 


Always     mention     Blooded     Stock 
when  writing  advertisers. 


%SALT  RHEUM /J^ 

QUICKLY  CURED  FOR  50  CENTS. 

SPOT    CASH    CUAOANTf t    WITH   tVtPY    BOTTLt 


DR.    BELUINO   SKIN    REMEDY 

li  ftD  Rxiernal,  ColorUti,  Inttkntl/  Abiorhed  Liquid 
Renieiljr  that  quickly  cure*  Salt  Kbeum  (tczeina)  .Tetter 
(Herprt),  iScald  Hrad,  Scaljr  or  Scabby  Eruption*  ot 
the  8kin,  cures  Cbafinr.  C'rackrd  Haiidi.RouKh  Skin. 
Strongly  endorted  I  y  Dnctori,  Nurun  and  all  U*«r«. 
Thoutandt  have  been  cured  of  terrible  (ufferinK  who 
w;re  afflicted  from  10  to50year».  Ifynur  dr'iggiit 
cannot  tupplyy  "11,  name  thit  paprr  and  write  direct  to 
Da  fur  our  tot  offer  ami  illustrated  hook  .    Address 

DR.  BKLDINQ  aSUiriM  CO.,  BlaaMtiolka,  ■!■•. 


In  sheep  breeding  there  is  but  one 
way  of  keeping  the  ideal  sheep  and 
that  is  by  trying  to  improve  it.  Sheep 
are  either  deteriorating  or  else  they 
are  improving. 

Send   In  ronr  aabscrlpflon   at   oace. 


No.  9 

Corn  Planter 


The  best  possible  recommcDdation  of  the  Deere 
No.  9  Corn  Planter  is  written  on  the  faces  of  the 
fanners  who  have  used  it. 

The  strongest  link  between  an  ear  of  seed  com  and 
a  bag  of  diillats  is  the  Deere  No.  9  Com  Planter. 
The  increased  yield  secured  by  using  this  accurate 
dropping  planter  will  pay  for  it  in  one  crop  and 
leave  a  nest  egg.  Don't  t>e  satisfied  with  an  inac- 
curate machine,  besides  it  costs  you  money  every 
year  you  use  it. 


The  Deere  No.  P,  in  addition  to  being  extremely 
accurate  has  many  other  superior  points.  It  is 
built  largely  of  steel  and  malleable  iron.  Planter 
front  tied  in  eight  places  securing  extra  strength. 
Instantly  changrd  from  hill  to  drill.  No  strain  on 
the  chrrV  wire;  has  automatic  reel.  Can  be  fur- 
nished with  plates  for  any  kind  or  size  of  corn,  ahM 
beans,  peas.brfwm  corn  and  other  seeds. 

A  first  class  feittlizer  attachment  can  also  be 
furnished,  all  parts  of  which  are  heavily  galvan- 
ized.    Hills  or  drills  fertilizer  as  desired. 

Our  36  page  booklet,  "More  Corn  and  Better," 
will  interest  you  whether  you  want  to  buy  now  or 
not.  It  carries  a  large  fund  of  practical  valuable 
information  on  seed  corn.  Free  to  evety  com 
grower.     Write  at  once. 


Deere  6l  Mansur  Co. 

Manufacturers 
Moline  •  Illinois 
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WHY    NOT    KEEP    PURE    BRED 
STOCK. 
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One  of  the  leading  agricultural 
papers  of  New  England,  recently  con- 
tained the  following  from  the  pen  of 
a  large  breeder: 

"I  do  not  advise  farmers  generally 
to  keep  pure  bred  stock." 

Strange  for  a  large  breeder  to  say, 
but  from  a  careful  observation  I  give 
this  view:  High  grades  have  always 
equalled  pure  breds  in  (production 
under  conditions  such  as  the  average 
farmer  can  give,  and  cost  only  a 
small  part  as  much.  Many  farmers 
could  do  extremely  well  with  pure 
bred  stock  but  are  not  doing  so. 

Why  not  keep  pure  bred  stock? 
Not  an  agricultural  paper  in  the  coun- 
try but  what  advises,  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  the  keeping  of  a  pure 
bred  sire  by  every  dairyman.  If  a 
pure  bred  sire  is  desirable  then  why 
not  a  pure  bred  dam,  and  then  you 
will  have  a  pure  bred  offspring,  and 
with  a  pure  bred  oflfspring  you  know 
what  you  have  got  and  what  you  may 
expect  in  the  future  from  future  gen- 
erations of  pure  breds. 

The    first    objection    raised    against 
the  keeping  of  pure  bred  stock  by  the 
average    farmer    is    the    high    price    at 
which    they    are    held.     It    would    not 
be   advisable   for   the   average   farmer 
to  sell  all  of  his  high  grade  stock  off 
and    buy    pure    breds    enough    to    fill 
their  places,  as  the  grades  would  pay 
only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
pure  breds,  and  many  farmers  cannot 
afford,    and    have    not    the    means    of 
paying  the  diflFercnce.  But  no  one  will 
say  that  any  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
use   a   pure   bred   sire;   perhaps  every 
farmer  cannot  afford   to  own   one   at 
once,  or  thinks  he  can't,  but  in  com- 
munities where  most  of  the  farms  are 
small,  and  the  dairies  corresponding- 
ly small,  one  pure  bred  bull  might  do 
for    the    whole    neighborhood,    if    the 
farmers  could  agree  to  use  the  same 
breed.     With  a  pure  bred  bull  avail- 
able, every  farmer  could,  if  he  would, 
get    at    least    one    pure    bred    female, 
even  if  it  was  only  a  young  one,  then 
in  a  few  years,  by  raising  the  hetfers 
from  such,  have  quite  a  herd.     If  ne 
can    start    with    more    than    one,    the 
sooner  will   his   entire   stock  be   pure 
breds;  then,  if  he  desires  to  go  back 
to  grades  his  pure  breds  will  sell  tor 
enough  to  stock  his  farm  with  grades 
and  have  a  good  margin  left. 

.\gain.  if  every  breeder  is  to  keep 
a  pure  bred  sire,  as  the  best  authori- 
ties claim  he  should,  the  bull  calves 
from  the  pure  bred  cows  will  sell 
for  much  better  prices  than  the  grades 
and  there  will  be  a  much  better 
chance  for  the  average  farmer  to  buy 
them  if  they  can  be  found  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  rather  than  send  to  a 
di-^tance.  and  thus  the  benefit  becomes 
mutual.  The  trouble  is.  too  many 
farmer-  arc  satisfied  to  u-sc  any  kind 
..f  ,,  ^irc  and  think  thoy  cannot  at^ 
inu\  to  pav  for  the  ti^^  of  a  hloo.l.d 
one.  to  <^ay  nothinc  "f  huynic;  any  fe- 
males. 

WMien  farmer^  can  be  made  to  see 
the  advantage  of  raising  better  stock. 
then  will  they  be  more  willing  to  in- 
ve«5t  in  pure  breds.  It  may  be  true 
that  high  grades,  or  even  low  gradc<;, 
will  sometimes  equal  pure  brid-  in 
production  under  like  condition^,  but 
even  then  the  pure  bred  has  the  ad- 
vantage as  a  pure  bred  ammal  be  it 
cow  horse,  or  even  dog.  ts  a  better 
looking  animal  a-^  a  rule,  than  a  grade. 


Who  is  Right  About  the  Best 


Cream  S 


Every  cream  separator  manufacturer,  old  and  new  alike, 
claims  that  his  separator  is  better  than  any  other.     WHO  IS 
RIGHT?  Who    can    honestly    make    such    a    claim?  We    will 
leave  the  answer  to  you  but  wish  to  submit  a  few  facts  for 
your  consideration.     The  DE  LAVAL  machine  was  the.  orig- 
inal   separator    and    it   has   been    manufactured    for    twenty- 
eight    years,    twice    as    long    as    any    other    machine.     The 
world's  best  inventors  and  mechanics  have  been  constantly 
working   and    trying   to    better   it   and   thousands   of   dollars 
have   been   spent   annually    in    this   effort.     The   DE   LAVAL 
has  for  many  years  been   thoroughly  tested,   tried  and   used 
in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  and  under  every  con- 
ceivable   condition.     Over    SOO.OOO    have    been    sold    to    date, 
several   times   over  all   other  makes  combined.     From   these 
tests  and  experiences  the  DE  LAVAL  experts   have  learned 
what   a  cream  separator   must   be  to   be  called   BEST.     The 
DE    LAVAL    machine    of    today    represents    this    knowledge. 
Every   feature  of  its  construction   is   the   result  of  years   of 
study  and  practical   experience  and  the   expenditure  of  vast 
sums  of  money.     Nothing   has  been   left   undone   that   would 
help  to  make  and  keep  the  DE  LAVAL  the  BEST  of  all  sep- 
arators.    No    separator    built    today    contains    any    feature 
whatever,    not    used    in    the   DE    LAVAL,    which    has   not    at 
some  time  or  other  been  tried  out  by  the  DE  LAvAL  experts 
and  cast  aside  for  something  better  in  the  present  DE  LA- 
VAL construction.     Consider  these  facts  well,  consult  every 
experienced  separator  user  you  ran.  learn  all   that  is  possi- 
ble about  cream  separators  and  then  tell  us  WHO  you  think 
is    RIGHT.     Meanwhile    send    for    a    DE    LAVAL   catalog    of 
separator  facts  and  reasons,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  A  Canal  8T8.. 

CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Strcct. 

PHILADCLPHIA. 

9AM   Orumm  St.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK- 


131   YouviLte  Square, 

MONTR£AL. 
75  A  77  York  SrRUTa 

TORONTO. 

S48  McDermct  Avcnuc, 

WINNIPEG. 


There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules  and 
some  grades  may  look  as  well  as 
some  pure  breds,  but  the  prepotency 
of  the  pure  breds  is  such  that  a  more 
uniform  type  can  be  depended  upon 
than  in  the  grades.  It  costs  no  more, 
and  I  have  my  doubts  if  it  does  as 
much,  to  raise  and  keep  pure  breds, 
after  the  first  start,  than  it  does  a 
grade. 

Then  why  not  the  average  farmer 
raise  pure  breds  and  have  a  herd  of 
animals  that  he  can  justly  be  proud 
o(^—K.  M.  Pike,  in  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man. 


All  the  year  is  harvest  time  in  the 
poultry  yard,  especially  if  incubators 
are  used   instead  of  hens. 

The  presence  of  a  male  in  the  flock 
will  not  stimulate  hens  to  lay.  The 
fact  is,  hens  will  lay  better  without 
the  male  to  bother  them,  and  their 
eggs  can  !>».•  preserved  longer. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


(  )m-  had  'Ui:  i-  ^iioukIi  ''•  l"^-*-'  ^ 
o.HKJ  cuMcnur  I'-Kg""  irom  •stolen 
11. -t-  Arc  n-kv  ri-i-onimondation-  of 
"strict Iv  frc^h'"  ig^v  Vmi  are  wary 
.,i  tlii  til  \<>nr-clt".  but  ymir  customers 
]n^l  conrukiu-e  bcgin<  when  the  egg 
i-;  broken. 

Sunflower  seed  or  a  little  flax  put 
ill  the  feed  will  put  a  shine  on  the 
plumago  Every  poultry  man  should 
rai-e  sunflowers'  for  the  chicks — both 
old   and  young. 

Do  not  permit  strangers  to  frighten 
your  hens.  Good  layers  are  excitable 
and  nervoiiv  mid  they  niu«t  be  gently 
treated 


Mil  Ml. 

itNi  m 

twr  m 

m\  m 


mi  •nw 
'iiiir.ini) 


Samuel  Dorsey,  Moiindsville,  W,  V*.,  »Tites| 
this  aliouthis  kcononiy  Silo: 

"hvcrythinjf  fitted  nicely  tad  we  had  nol 
trotiMe  to  erect  it.  The  continuous  docirs  work] 
aJl  ri^'ht  and  are  easv  to  open,  and  we  have  | 
f  und  no  npollt  enailase. 

Hooi)s  f  rm  a  perfeit.  ^lt•rIllanent  ladder.  Ab-i 
$olvitely  air-ti^ht,  fullv  t'^-^'antred. 

Write  to  <1.iy  for  free  UlustxateU  catalogue  with  | 
[experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co. 
Box  :w  H         Frederick,  Md. 


Thf  "STAY  THERE" 

Aluminum  Ear  Markers 

aretheV>est.    Beio^msde  of  aluminum  they 

are  brlghl«r.tloht«r,  ■lreng«r  •»«*J"f"J 

rfurabU  tluin  any  other.       lit  any  part  «>f 

the  ".    Nothing  to  catch   -m  fee.    trough 

or  other  obstacle.    Your  name,  address  and 

any  series  of  numbers  on  each  tag.      »«»»• 

nia  taa.  citalopue  and  prices  mailad  tr««* 

Ask  for  them.    Address 

WILCOX  *  HAUVCY  MrO.  CO., 

1M  Ul^  SI..  Chle.B..  ihfc 
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BREEDING  AND  FEEDING  FOR 
EGGS. 


Good  laying  hens  in  the  scrub  flock 
are  few  and  far  between.  In  the  yards 
of  the  poultryman  who  raises  only 
pure-bred  fowls,  the  layers  are  more 
numerous  than  in  the  scrub  flock,  al- 
though they  are  not  what  they  should 
be.  This  is  true  of  the  average  flock 
of  pure-bred  fowls.  A  hen  that  comes 
from  a  line  of  pure-bred  ancestors  is 
not  necessarily  a  profitable  laver. 
There  are  poor  laying  pure-breds'the 
same  as  there  are  good  laying  ones.. 

There  is  something  in  breeding  for 
better  laying  hens,  considerably  more 
than  is  generally  supposed.     The  first 


FOR  SALE  OR  BXCHANGIO. 


This  department  of  advertlalnir  will 
enable  readers  to  sell  any  kind  of  sur- 
plus, live  stock,  farm  tools,  machinery, 
crops,  etc.  Advertisements  of  farms 
for  sale.  rent,  or  oxchanre,  poultry. 
supplies,  dogrs.  cats,  pet  stock,  imple- 
ments, machinery.  wagons,  seeds. 
plants  and  vegetables.  The  cost  of 
advertlf^lngr    Is 

Only    Two    Cents    a    Word, 

all  classlfled.  Each  Initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  25  cents  each 
Issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 
This  Department   for  Live  Stock  Only. 


CATTLE. 


JERSEYS— Combination  and  Golden 
«,,H  on  K°M  sa'i— 10  cows.  10  heifers 
be?ff.   Pa  ■  NIVIN.    Landen- 


The   "Dairy  Calf   from   Birth  to  Proflt** 

lells  how  to  raise  calves,  cure  their 
diseases  &c..  by  our  best  breeders. 
Just  out.  Introductory  price  25  cents. 
C.  I.  HLNT.  Hunt.  N.  Y..  Breeder  of 
choice    Registered    Jerseys. 


HOGS. 


RECilSTEiiED  Duroc  Stock  of  all  aees 
for    sale.       Service      Boars    and    bred 
Sows    for    Spring:    Farrow.     I    pay    ex- 
press.      WM.    HARSHMAN,    Thurmont. 


"'i*^"^'' w**  ""»•«<?  P'srs  for  sale.  WAL- 
buT  CARROLL.   Box   108,  Lynch- 


GET  SOME  Improved  Larre  York- 
shire Pigrs.  Hundreds  are  gild  tl!i?y 
nave  these  pure  breds.  Price  low 
Money  back  If  not  satisfied.  Write 
now.  HARRY  B.  BILLINGTON.  Wells, 
ninn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TEST  PAIRS  PIGEONS— I  have  10  pairs 
fine  Pigeons,  mated.  I  will  sell  for 
11.00  per  pair  or  the  lot  for  |7.50.  Send 
quick.  WILLIAM  R.  MORRISON.  Ox- 
ford, Pa. 


POULTRY 


ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Reds- 
Prize    stock.       Eggs    $2.00    per    is. 
D.  C.  HUTCHISON,  Oxford.  Pa. 


WHITE  and  BARRED  Plymouth  Rock 
fowls  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 
R.  H.  McFADIBN,  Oxford.  Pa. 

■■■««■•— America's        Best      lebrtffkt, 
Japanese.      Polish      Cocklas.    Oaaiea 
Send     tc.     stamp    for    etruclar.     A.    A. 
rwVN.    Pot    ie.   r>*lava«i.    "fTla. 


Rhode  Island  Reds — .\rmour  strain- 
Eggs.   $2   per      15;     3     settings  $5. 
Robert  V.   Armstrong,   Oxford.  Pa. 


thing  to  remember,  the  initial  prin- 
ciple, in  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
heavy  laying  flock,  is  to  select  a 
strain  of  fowls  that  is  especially  suc- 
cessful as  heavy  layers.  One  who 
wants  more  and  better  eggs  for  mar- 
ket should  not  choose  the  Asiatic 
breeds,  such  as  the  Brahmas,  Coch- 
ins and  Langshans.  They  are  too 
slow  in  growth,  eat  too  heavily  for 
profit,  are  not  naturally  the  premium 
layers  of  the  realm  of  hendom,  and 
could  not  produce  enough  profit,  in 
the  egg  line,  to  induce  one  to  retain 
them.  Just  as  the  dairyman  selects 
his  cows  with  a  view  to  the  yield  of 
butter  fat,  so  should  the  poultryman 
choose  a  breed  of  layers  to  increase 
the  egg  production  from  his  flock. 
Leghorns,  Minorcas  and  several 
less  known  breeds  hold  the  reputa- 
tion of  laying  more  eggs  than  any 
others  In  fact,  most  of  the  breeds 
belonging  to  the  Mediterranean  class 
are  good  layers. 

A  person  desiring  to  increase  the 
egg  yield  from  his  scrub  flock  should 
use  pure-bred  males  of  a  good  egg 
laying  breed  to  mate  to  his  mongrel 
hens,  never  retaining  the  same  males 
for  more  than  two  seasons,  because 
of  the  depressing  effect  of  inbreeding 
on  vitality.  If  a  person  gets  the  rep- 
utation of  sending  more  eggs  to 
market  than  any  other  one  in  his 
neighborhood,  he  will  soon  find  his 
neighbors  asking  for  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  cockerels  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. The  up-to-the-hour  breeder 
of  heavy  layers  uses  trap  nests  to  re- 
cord the  laying  of  each  hen  in  his 
breeding  flock.  He  discovers  during 
their  first  year  the  heavy  laying  pul- 
lets, and  during  the  second  year  he 
breeds  from  the  best  to  increase  his 
flock.  Increased  averages  of  pure- 
bred flocks  can  be  attained  only  by 
?clection  with  the  trap  nest.  From 
the  time  the  chick  is  hatched,  correct 
feeding  has  much  to  do  with  its  de- 
velopment. A  chick  that  is  stunted 
must  be  more  or  less  impaired  in  vi- 
tality. Any  thing  that  has  to  do 
with  improper  management  of  the 
intended  layer  affects  the  number  of 
eggs  she  will  be  able  to  produce.  A 
hen  can  lay  from  400  to  600  eggs  at 
a  profit  to  her  owner,  but  her  greatest 
profit  earning  period  is  from  the  time 
she  begins  to  lay  until  twelve  months 
have  el.npsed.  The  first  year's  laying 
is  invariably  the  best.  Hens  will  give 
almost  as  large  profits  in  their  sec- 
ond season's  laying  as  in  the  first, 
even  if  the  number  of  eggs  is  not 
quite  as  large,  because,  being  mature. 
fhcy  eat  far  less  during  their  second. 
A  pullet  is  always  more  voracious 
than  a  hen.  Chicks  intended  for  lay- 
ers must  be  well  nourished  from  birth 
and  never  allowed  to  stop  until  they 
mature.  A  March  or  Apri.  hatched 
Leghorn  pullet  should  commence  to 
lay  in  October  if  she  comes  from  a 
precocious  flock.  If  she  has  been 
liatched  in  June  or  July,  do  not  ex- 
pect eggs  until  January.  In  cold  cli- 
mates, this  means  practically  no  eggs 
from  July  or  June  until  the  following 
<;pring.  A  pullet  that  has  not  com- 
menced to  lay  before  cold  weather 
!«;  usually  hard  to  get  started  to  lay 
during  the  winter.  Early  hatches 
and  continued  good  care  are  the 
price  of  early  layers  and  hearty 
frtwls. 

Layers  in  winter  quarters  should  be 
well  fed.  A  ration  of  wheat  and 
cracked  corn  well  scattered  in  deep 
litter    ic    nn    errellent     morning    feed 
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If  thrown  in  clean  straw  a  foot  deep, 
or  among  deep  beds  of  leaves  where 
the  pullets  have  to  work  for  it,  they 
will  keep  busy  all  the  forenoon.  At 
noon  a  mash  of  ground  corn  and  oats 
and  cut  clover  or  alfalfa  is  a  very 
good  feed.  Soak  a  liberal  quantity 
of  alfalfa  or  clover  cut  in  quarter- 
inch  lengths,  in  boiling  water.  Let 
it  steep  for  an  hour.  Use  enough  of 
the  water  to  make  the  mash  of  a 
crumbly  consistency.  In  mixing  it, 
use  as  much  grain,  pound  for  pound, 
as  you  use  alfalfa  or  clover.  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  feed  pullets  all  they 
can  clean  up  from  troughs  in  three 
minutes.  Feed  hens  all  they  can  de- 
vour in  half  the  time.  If  you  cannot 
feed  green  cut  bone  daily  in  small 
quantities,  add  some  beef  meal  or 
beef  scraps  to  the  ration  to  supply  the 
necessary  meat  to  the  hens.  Meat 
food  takes  the  place  of  bugs  and 
worms  so  plentiful  on  the  summer 
ranges.  For  a  night  feed,  use  coarse- 
ly cracked  corn  in  the  litter.  Feed 
enough  to  keep  the  fowls  in  a  plump 
condition.  Test  this  by  handling 
some  of  them  every  night.  Keep  in 
touch  with  the  hens.  Vary  the  feed 
occasionally  with  cut  cabbage,  sugar 
beets,  potatoes  and  the  waste  from 
the    kitchen    table. — Tribune. 
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and  others  Sore  Eyes,  BARRY  CO.,   Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  have  a  cure. 


Cutaway  Tools  Hv  Large  Bay  Crops 

Three    of    Clark's    Intenne    CnltlTatora 

produced  this  year  14  1-2  acres.  lOt 
tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa.  Timothy  * 
Redtop  hay.     If  you  want  to  know  how 
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Farmer's  Sons  WANTED  :iVrr\\tn 

•nd  (air  education  to  work  in  an  office.  $60  •  month  with 
a.Wanrcment.  ttearly  ana  ploy  ment.  ma»t  be  honeit  and 
rellahle.  Branrh  officii  of  the  aiioclation  are  beln»  ettab- 
'•'"r^J"  ••'.!?/ '"'^     Apply  Ht  ..nre.  ulTlnnfoll  partlrnlnri. 

Ui  VETERINARY  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  M- 12.  London.  Canida 


BIG  CORN  CROPS 

can  be  irriwn  by  those  who  follow  the  taachings  in  oar 
new  illuntrated  ho.,k.  "  More  Com  t«  the  Acre."  It 
ii  the  b<><<t  thirii:  ever  pul>l<>.hvd  on  corn,  beraii-ie  it  is  a 
practical  fii-ld  ImxIi  Vears  of  practical  knowledve  about 
jtrowiint  more  corn  and  better  corn,  by  practical  farnK-m, 
in  t«OJ  in  its  pi«'^i>«.  S>ine  li'adinir  chaptiT*  are:  Hixl-ry 
of  Corn,  Anatomy  of  the  Corn  I'lunt.  R.^i  og  of  Corn,  O^""! 
Seed  tJnialu  a  U  -..l  Stand.  Se^.l-H.-d  Pri|>»r»tion.  Selett- 
ln«  Seed  Corn.  Kinls  of  Cullivalj.n.  Corn  Machinery, 
Corn  Judrinc,  and  How  to  Inore««e  the  Yield. 


Thif  book  FREE  If  yoa  aend  i'KS  for  »ix  inontht  trial 
•ub»cripfion  to  Farm  and  Sti>ck,  the  ..nlT  illiMtratod  r«|>or 
which  nisk.  s  a  specialty  of  corn  and  li  M-stock.  Read  about 
our  'Corn  Urowert' School."  Tou  ctn  increase  yield  ten 
i".  «^"''.'l!':''*  ^^Li-^'^"  Money  buck  If  not  Mtlnflrd. 
t  ARM  AM»  STOCK,  li^x  8oa.  dU  Joseph.  Mo. 
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Assuming   that   the     pig   has    been 
purchased    shortly   after   weaning,   he 
should    be     placed    in   a     dry,   clean, 
roomy   pen   with   access  at  will   to   a 
paddock.     It    is    well    to    give    him    a 
barrow  of  about  his  own  age  for  com- 
pany; feed  liberally  on  food  calculat- 
ed to  form  bone  and  muscle,  but  do 
not  force  him  too  rapidly;  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  getting  him  too  fat. 
No  better  food  can  be  given  than  the 
by-products    of    the    dairy   with    mid- 
dlings   or   ground   oats    suppleniented 
with   plenty  of   succulent  food  in  the 
form  of  grass  or  roots.     Let  him  root 
in   the   paddock;   it   is  the  best   exer- 
cise  he  can   take,  calling  into   active 
play  every  muscle  in  the  body,  and, 
besides,  it  furnishes  him  with  amuse- 
ment   and      occupation.        Curry    and 
brush    him     frequently;     it   not   only 
keeps   his   skin   and   hair  healthy   and 
active,  but   tends   to  make  him   quiet 
and  gentle.     The  tusks  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  well  formed,  says 
the  Wisconsin   Farmer. 

Breeding  sows  should  not  be  close- 
ly confined,  summer  or  winter,  but 
should  be  given  the  run  of  a  large 
yard  in  winter.  If  there  is  one  mis- 
take more  common  than  another  in 
the  management  of  the  breeding  herd, 
it  is  the  failure  to  provide  for  and 
compel  the  hog  to  take  sufficient  ex- 
ercise. , .  ,  , 

In  winter  they  should  have  the  run 
of  the  barnyard,  a  dry,  sheltered  spot 
being  provided  for  them  to  sleep  in. 
A  portable  pen  serves  the  purpose 
admirably.  It  is  better  not  to  be  too 
warm  so  long  as  it  is  dry,  free  from 
draughts,  and  well  supplied  with 
straw  in  which  they  may  huddle.  It 
their  sleeping  quarters  are  made  too 
warm,  they  will  chill  too  quickly  on 
going  out  into  the  yard,  and  they 
will  not  voluntarily  take  enough  exer- 
cise. .  . 

They   should   be    fed    on   nutritious 
but  not  too  concentrated   food.     Ma- 
ture   thrifty  sows  can  be   maintained 
in   excellent   breeding  condition   on  a 
ration     consisting     largely     of  roots, 
preferably    mangles    or    sugar     beets. 
During  a  verv  cold  snap,  some  grain 
should  be  given  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing the  animal  heat.     .^?  the  sows  be- 
come farther  advanced  in  the  period 
of    gestation,    it    is    necessary   to    give 
more  nourishment  in  less  bulk,  there- 
fore the  allowance  of  mangeb  should 
be  grnduallv  decreased  and  the  com- 
plement of  grain  correspondingly  in- 
creased as  the  season  advances       1  he 
grain  used  should  be  of  a  flesh  form- 
ing rather  than  of  a  fat  or  heat  pro- 
ducing  character        Shorts,     or   mid- 
dlings   is  excellent,  so  is  ground  oats; 
barley  or   corn   should  be  used   spar- 
infflv    unless  diluted  with  some  form 
of  dairv     by-product.       If     ted  alone 
these   grains  are  too  heating  in  their 
effect  on  the  svstem.     Sows  wintered 
in  this  wav  should  not  be  given  thin, 
sloppv  food;  the  meal  fed  should  have 
jn.i    enough    water     or     "^'l^f   PO"-"*:; 
over  it   to   moisten   it  well.  They  will 
get  enoueh  water  in  the  roots  fed  to 
supplv    all    the      requirements    of    the 
system-   and  to  compel  them  to  take 
the   water   in    excess   of   that    amount, 
especiallv   in   cold  weather,  is   to  im- 
pose an  "unnecessary  tax  on  the  con- 
stitution.      The      energy    required    to 
warm  up  and  throw  off  from  the  sys- 
tem a   surplus  of  water,  which   sonic 
feeders  compel  their  hogs  to  take  in 
thp    form    of   thin,    sloppv   food.    t«=    nn 


OHNSTON 


BOOK 


You  don't  buy  a  harvester       Tells    All    AbOUt   The 
everyday.    But  when  you  ^<  CONTINENTAL'^ 

do  invest  in  such  a  ma-        ZI  ,  I-  -•  «.  » 
chine  don't  you  want  to        B  I  N  D  E  K 
feel  pretty  certain  that 
you  know  all  about  all 
the  binders  on  the  market,  so  that  you  can  select  the 
one  best  suited  to  your  needs?     For  that  reason 
you'll  want  the  Johnston  Book.     The  "  Continental 
Binder  described  in  the  John.ton  book,  cuts,  reels   elevates 
and  binds  all  kinds  of  grain  on  any  kind  of  ground.     It  ties 
every  bundle  without  waste— handles  down  and  tangled  grain 
'   perfectly  and  is  light  in  draft.     Its  elevators  cannot  clog  and 
r   are  self-adjusting  to  light  and  heavy  grain;  its  knotteris  gear 
^^^^^-    driven  and  never  fails  to  work;  its  reel  is  also  gear  driven  and 
adjustable  to  all  conditions;  levers  are  all  right-handed;  all  canvases  have 
tighteners    with    wood  "^ 

bearing  boxes  which  can 
be  cheaply  replaced.  The 
Johnston  "Continental" 
is  King  of  Binders,  and, 
best  of  all  it's  not  built 
nor  sold  by  a  trust.  Write 
today  for  the  Johnstoa 
Book  —  you'll  want  to 
know  all  its  good  points 
before  you  buy  a  binder. 
W^e'U  sen'^  it  free. 


r^t  johnsjn  Hanfcster  Co., 
roi   bl6  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


NOT    IN 
THE  TRUST 


unwarranted  waste  that  not  many  can 

afford. 

The  objective  point  to  be  aimed  at 
in  the  wintering  of  brood  sows  is  to 
nourish  and  care  for  them  in   such  a 
way  that   the   spring  litters  will  cori- 
sist    of    good    sized,    well    nourished, 
healthy,   vigorous   pigs,   and   that   the 
sows    themselves    will    be    in    such    a 
condition  of  flesh  as  will  carry  them 
well  over  the  trying  period  of  nursing. 
To  do  this,  the  sows  must  have  plen- 
ty of  exercise,  and  must  be  fleshy  but 
not  fat.     Sow  carrying  a  load  of  soft, 
flabbv   fat  put   on   in   close   pens  will 
drop'  undersized    and    delicate      pigs, 
and  thcv  themselves  will  fail  rapidly 
during   the    milking   period.     In      ad- 
dition to  this,  sows  kept  closely  con- 
fined   and    fed    largely    on    gram    are 
apt    to   have    their    digestive    systems 
so  deranged   as   to  develop  abnormal 
appetites,  and   at   farrowin-  time   are 
as  likely  as  not  to  devour  a  Pprtion 
if  not   all  of  their  offspring.     On  the 
contrary,    experience   has    shown    that 
the    system    of    wintering    previously 
recommended,  in  which  the  sows  are 
sriven    abundant    exercise    and    fed    on 
a    nourishing    but    cooling,    succulent 
ration.    ha«5   invariably   been    followed 
with    the   most    satisfactory   re'^u't'; 

In    cold    weather   the    food    for   the 
nursing  sows  should  be  given  warm, 
and  not  too  sloppy,  water  being  sup- 
plied separately.     It  is  also  important 
thnt    both    sow    and    litter    have    fre- 
nucnt  access  to  earth:  it  is  easily  pos- 
sible to  ruin  the  digestive  system  of 
n  p\<r  even  before  it  is  removed  from 
the  dam.  and  there  is  perhaps  no  bet- 
ter corrective  for  hogs  than  soil.     1" 
cold  weather  it  must  be  furnished  by 
.nrtificial    means.     It    is    an    excellent 
nlnn  to  lav  up  a  supply  in  the  fall  for 
winter   use    by   piling   up   a    fe^v    sods 
in    -ome    place    where    they    xv-ill    no 
freeze    and    can    be    readily    obtained 
when    wanted.     These    are    better    if 
taken  from  the  woods,  or  some  other 
pince   where   the  snil   mntams   a  laree 


percentage  of  humus  or  decayed  veg- 
etable matter.  Failing  this,  a  pail- 
ful of  earth  from  the  root  cellar  twice 
a  week  will  serve  the  purpose  very 
well.  ,      ^ 

The   litter  should  be  weaned  when 
from  eight  to  ten  weeks  old,  by  that 
time   they    should    be    eating   so   well 
at  the  trough  that  they  will  scarcely 
miss  their  dam  when  she  is  removed. 
The    whole    litter    should    be    remov- 
ed at  once,  letting  them  back  to  the 
sow    once    or    twice,    if   necessary,   at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  ten  hours 
to    relieve    her    udder.     It    is    quite   a 
common  practice  to  leave  one  or  two 
pigs  with  the  dam  for  a  few  days  for 
this  purpose.     This  is  a  mistake,  be- 
cause each  pig  will  suck  only  the  teat 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  and 
will  not  touch  the  others,  in  this  way 
defeating    the    object    for    which      he 
was    left    with    the    dam — Dominion 
Bulletin  Xo.   lo. 
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LEARN  VETERIHARY  DENTISTRY ; 

^Vk^^/%  •  y"f-  We  le.ch  you  tt  home  In  three 
$2000  month,  of  your  .pare  time  by  i  lu.tr.ted 
iTrrurei  and  zrant  diploma  with  degree  Pa"l'^"'»'\,V*f ' 
The  ultrSlt  Veterinary  D«"»-^l  C""«a*'  "•*"*"'  **"'^ 


PURE  BRED  BOLSTEINS 

(Cornucopia  and    Sarcastic  Lad  Strains) 

.\11  Breeders  wish  this  Blood 

Also  O.    I.   C.    (Ohio  Improved   Chester 

Swine.     Angora  Goats  and 

Scotch  C  Hies 

FARVIE^W        FARM 

W.  CRUSKR,  I'rop  Montroee,  Pa. 


SOMERSET      COUNTY     HERD 

PRINCESS  ANNE,  MD. 
Have  some  very  fine  O.  I.  C.  pigs  for 
sale;  registered  stock;  prices  reason- 
able; everyone  guaranteen. 

Would  like  to  buy  twelve   Angora 
Goats. 
GEO.     NORMAN     PU  SEY 
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With   the   Business   Man 

BuBine^B  Points  You  Should  Keep  Ported 
Upon.     Means  Money  for  Vou. 


^.^  i,....^ 


American    Berkshire    Congrresti. 

The  annual  session  of  the  American 
Berkshire  Congress  was  held  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  February  20-21,  1907. 
The  meeting  was  largely  attended  by 
the  representative  breeders  residing  in 
Canada  and  all  portions  of  the  United 
States.  The  most  successful  breeders, 
exhibitors  and  sellers  of  Berkshires 
presented  papers  to  the  Congress  on 
every  line  of  effort,  in  connection  with 
the  swine  business,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  prominent  breeders  present, 
freely  participated  in  the  discussion 
of  every  topic  of  interest  to  the  prac- 
tical and  progressive  swine  breeder. 

The  four  day  and  one  evening  ses- 
sion were  devoted  to  the  study  of  prac- 
tical questions  pertaining  to  the  breed- 
ing, care,  exhibition  and  sale  of  Berk- 
shire  swine. 

The  meeting  can  but  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  effective  campaign  that 
has  been  conducted  for  some  years  past 
by  the  more  progressive  breeders  In- 
terested in  the  further  Improvement 
of  the  breed.  A  much  greater  increase 
n  the  demand  for  good  Berkshires  is 
hkeiv  to  follow.  A  leading  feature  of 
the  Congress  was  the  enthusiastic  ex- 
change of  congratulations  on  the  pres- 
ent prosperous  conditions  and  future 
prospects  for  still  better  demand  for 
high  class  Berkshires. 

The  recent  session  of  the  American 
Berkshire  Congress  was  an  enthusias- 
tic gathering  and  has  fittingly  been 
termed  the  annual  grand  rallv  of  all 
nterested  in  promoting  the  Berkshire 
industry. 

There  was  a  strong  representation 
of  breeders  from  the  South  in  attend- 
ance and  in  recognition  of  the  large 
number  of  good  herds  of  Berkshires 
recently  established  in  the  Southern 
w  ,I^^*V  '*  ^'^^  unanimously  voted  to 
^?  ir  ^^^  next  session  of  the  Congress 
at  Nashville.  Tennessee. 
*v.'^^^  trade  of  the  past  year  has  been 
the  best  on  record  and  there  was  no 
ItJl  "5  assurance  in  the  minds  of  all 
present  for  a  continued  increase  in  the 
shil^es  ^o'-e'irn    demand    for    Berk- 

..J!?^o°^^^",^,l®^^«*'    ^o*"   the    ensuing 
year    are    as    follows:    President,    A.    J 
Lovejoy.     Roscoe.     Illinois;    Vice-Presi- 
dent.   J.    M    Overton.    Nashville.    Tenn.; 
Secretary.  Charles  F.  Mills.  Springfield 
Illinois.      Directors— W.        H      Coffman 
Bluefield.   W    Va.:   N.   H.   G?ntry°  sTd^: 
lia.   Mo.:   J.    p.    Kirk.    Roanoke,   Va.;   G. 
b.    Prlne.    Oskaloosa.    Iowa;    C     S     Sut- 
ton.  J-awrence,    Kas.;   C.    D.   Woodbury, 
i.nnsing.  Mich.; 

State  Berkshire  Associations  are  In 
succe.«;sful  operation  In  the  States  of 
Illinois  Indiana.  Iowa.  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri. Nohraska.  Ohio.  etc..  and  there 
IS  a  provincial  Assn.  intion  in  Ontario. 
Ciinana. 


CiRKAT  BlTfSGY   RRCOHD. 

IIMMIO     MUvm     Over    TennenMee     RoadM 
^\lthollt   n   llreak. 

More  than  10,000  miles  over  country 
ronrls  in  a  buggy  without  spending  a 
.  ent  for  repairs!  Will  D.  Hays,  of  Rus- 
sellville.  Tcnn..  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  let- 
ter carriois.  is  the  man  who  has  estab- 
Ii.^hed  this  remarkable  buggy  record. 
After  IS  months  u.^^e  he  wrote  to  the 
Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supplv  Co..  Cincin- 
nati: "In  April.  190.';.  I  ordered  a  nar- 
row tread,  open-top  l>uggv  of  vou.  I 
have  used  it  all  tlie  time  every  dav  on 
a  21  mile  Rural  Route  and  sometime.'? 
I  have  h.Td  two  horses  to  it.  It  Is  the 
best  running  buggy  I  ever  saw  and  I 
linv*>n't    had    to    have    n    thing    don»>    to 


it  yet — not  even  the  tire  cut."  The 
buggy  in  which  Mr.  Hays  made  his 
great  record  Is  duplicated  in  the 
"Buckeye"  models  of  this  great  fac- 
tory. These  vehicles  are  wholly  man- 
ufactured in  one  vast  establishment. 
Most  mail-order  buggy  houses  do  not 
own  a  factory.  Their  cheap  stuff  is 
mere  y  an  assembly  of  parts  made  In 
a  half  dozen  places  and  "thrown  to- 
gether. The  manufacturers  of  Buck- 
eye Buggies  buy  raw  materials  in  vast 
quantities.  The  factory  is  the  best 
equipped  in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  turn- 
ing out  first-class  goods  at  reasonable 
prices.  We  advise  you  to  write  for 
factory   Catalog  of   this   great  concern. 

IL*'^^*^*^,-v^^'^^  P^^^^s  and  explains 
the  most  liberal  guarantee  ever  made 
Dy  a  manufacturer.  Write  to  The 
Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  126  Sum- 
mer St.,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


HOW  TO  GET  MORE  COR.N. 


"Farm    and    Stock"   Offem   a   Corn   Book 
to  Our  Reader*  on  a  Special 
I'ropoiiition.    . 

V-  ^''^y  ^^'^"t  a  new  illustrated  book 
entitled  "More  Corn  to  the  Acre"--the 
best  thing  ever  published  on  Corn  be- 
<au«e  it  is  a  practical  field  book— Just 
n'J^l^  "^  *^*:  address  below  and  send  25 
cents   in    co  n   or  stamps   for   6   months' 

h'«*'^*'"^*'''n';'P^'''"  *°  "^^rrn  and  Stock." 
the  only  illustrated  farm  paper  which 
Stoc£^    a    Specialty    of    Corn    and    Live 

Qf^'l^-"    ^'^"    subscribe    to    "Farm    and 

fhpfr  -n''"'  '7^'^  ^^''®  ^^^  benefit  of 
their      Corn    Growers'      School"    which 

J^eiri^K  ^l^.  *^  ^^""5'  increase  you? 
on   Corn.  ^'"^^^'^    °''    "^O'-e    to    the  Icre 

TP^JL^l^  °^  l^''  leading  chapters  In  this 
.^r«t»^°''"  ^^""^  ^'■«  "History  of  Corn  '' 
o^^ci?^''  Con'^^\^°/"  J*'^"^'"  "Races 
Stand"  ••Q^H^^i,^.,*'^^^  Equals  a  Good 
r    ..    •     r.  ^eed    Bed    Preparation  "    "Se- 

tion       "Corn    Machinery,"    "Corn    Jude- 

'"w  V^,  "°^  *"  Increase  the  Yield  " 
..?''  -^f"/''^  *^^^*  any  one  of  our  read- 
ers   will    feel    v«rv    well    renald   Vnr    oii 

they  Will  get  for  ^sTentST'tVv^  send 
iose'ih.  M^    ^"^    ^*°^*^*'    ^^^   202,    St^ 


TlTo  Sprlnertime  issue  of  The  Separa- 

oM     ^^■/•^l^^c^'^    semi-annual    publl- 

ration   of  The  Sharpies  Separator  Com- 

panv.    -Upst    Chester.   Pa.,    is   now   being 

Thp  Xrws  rnnsists  of  six  pages 
standard  newspaper  size.  Illustrated  In 
j-olnrs.  and  is  packed  full  of  facts  and 
Information  about  Tubular  separator" 
and  thp  dairy  business — a  big  feature 
*'ir,*=^  It'e  te.«timony  of  Tubular  users. 
.  :     ^^J«'«^''"^"'^*'""   'or  the  present 

1-"','.'' J'J'""^""  copies,  sent  all  over  the 
I  nited  Stato«?  wherever  dairvmen  live 
•nnd  the  mailing  out  of  which  keeps  a 
hlg  forre  of  people  husllv  engaged  for 
■?  "I^Z^*b„  ^  postal  request  addressed 
Ut  T^C.  Sharpies  Senarator  Company. 
\\  est  Chester.  Pa.,  will  bring  The  News 
to  the  homes  of  those  interested  with- 
in   the  United   States.     Free. 


A    Valnahle  Book. 

A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  real 
literature  of  animal  husbandry  has 
been  made  in  the  new  work  by"  Prof 
Charles  S.  Plumb,  entitled  "Types  and 
Breeds  of  Farm  Animals."  It  Is  both 
a  reference  book  and  a  text  book. 
Prof.     Plumb    has    drawn     his    material 


from  every  imaginable  authentic 
source,  and  in  this  work  of  550  pages 
has  collected  and  made  Interestingly 
readable  and  Instructive  more  animal 
lore  and  good  animal  pictures  than 
were  ^ver  before  put  Into  so  small  a 
space   In   any   book. 

In  this  study  of  the  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  asses,  mules  and 
goats,  the  author  has  placed  himself 
as  a  creditor  to  our  breeders  of  ani- 
mals of  pure  blood. 

W.  F.  McSparran. 


AGE  OF  FATTENING  CATTLE. 


That  young  cattle  take  on  weight 
in  a  larger  proportion  to  the  feed 
given  than  do  those  more  aged,  has 
been  fully  demonstrated.  One-half 
the  amount  of  grain  necessary  to 
produce  loo  pounds  of  weight  in  a 
two-year-old  will  accomplish  that  re- 
sult with  a  calf. 

The  Central  Experimental  Farm  at 
Ottawa,  Canada,  found  by  comparing 
one  thousand  pounds  live  weight  in 
the  case  of  calves,  yearlings,  two 
and  three-year-olds,  that  the  profit 
for  each  one  thousands  pounds  was: 
Calves.  $31;  yearlings,  $27:  two-year- 
olds,  $19.10;  three-year-olds.  $12.80. 

When  all  of  the  cattle  of  all  ages 
were  purchased  at  4c  a  pound  and 
sold  fat  at  5c  a  pound,  the  profit  on 
$1,000  mvested  in  feeding  cattle  was: 
Calves,  $557.50;  yearlings,  $284;  two- 
year-olds,  $198.75;  three-year-olds. 
$177.50. 


FOR  SALE 

5  per  cent.  First  Mortgage   10 
year  Coupon  Bonds. 

Interest  payable  Jan.  and  Feb. 

Strictly  First-Class 
Will  l>e  sold   in   lots   to  .suit   pnrchasera 

.Address 
C.  K.  MORRISON.  Oxf<,nl,  Pa. 

Have  You  Money 

TO  INVEST 


The  Company  that  pabllahea  Bloo4e« 
Stock  la  Krowlnff  faiiter  than  It  haa 
f'opltnl.  nod  to  Increniie  the  faellltlea 
they  are  offerlnK  Inveatora  capital 
utoek  of  the  Company  at  par. 

ThIa  stock  will  draw  Intereat.  For 
further  Informntion   addresa 

BI.OODnn    .STOCK.    Oxford.    Pa. 


BLOODED  STOCK  f«r  March. 


«i 


How  many  times  during  a 
year  would  you  be  willing 
to  pay  5  cents  an  hour  lor 
a  reliable  power? 


A  good  many  times,  no  doubt,  switch,  open  the  fuel  valve,  give  the 
For  shredding  fodder,  grind-  flywheel  a  turn  or  two  by  hand, 
ing  feed,  sawmg  wood,  husk-  and  off  it  goes,  working— ready  to 
ing  or  shelUng  corn,  churning,  pump-  help  in  a  hundred  ways, 
ing  water,  separating  cream,  grind-  Stop  and  think  how  many  times 
ing  tools,  etc.  A  good  many  times,  you  could  have  used  such  convenient 
indeed,  and  when  you  want  it  you  power  last  week,  for  instance, 
want  it  without  delay.  There  should  be  a  gasoline  engine 
An  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  will  on  every  farm.  Whether  it  shall  be 
furnish  such  power— a  3-horse  engine,  an  I.  H.  C.  or  some  other  engine  on 
for  instance,  will  furnish  power  equal  jyour  farm  is  for  you  to  decide,  but  it 
to  tiiat  of  three  horses  at  a  cost  of  will  pay  you  well  to  learn  of  the  simple 
five  cents  an  hour,  and  it  will  be  al-  construction  of  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  en- 
ways  readv  when  you  want  it,   and  gines  before   you  buy.    It  will  pay        ^_^  •'     r    ■,  ,  "u 

ready  to  work  as  long  and  as  hard  as  you  to  find  out  how  easily  they  are    and  the  way  to  find  them  out  is  tocall 

you  wish.    You  don't  have  to  start  a  operated,  how  little  trouble  thev  give,    on  our  local  agent  or  write  for  catalog, 

fire-not   even  strike    a    match-to  how  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel,    J^^r^t:;llZ^■^ZTf^l^^^^^^^ 

start  an  I.  H.   C.  gasolme   engme.  how  much  power  they  will  furnish,    4,6.8.10.12.  i5  and  20  horse  power. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  close  a  little  how  strong  and  durable  they  are.  Vertical,  2  and  3  horse  power. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED.) 


It  will  pay  you  to  know  these  things, 


WHEAT,  BONE,  VARIETY. 


When  good  whole  wheat  can  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  it  is 
a  radical  error  to  feed  the  ordinarv 
screenings  sold  under  the  name  of 
"chicken  feed."  The  latter  is  com- 
posed of  shelled  or  light-weight 
wheat  kernels,  chaff  and  foul  seed, 
and  none  of  the  latter  will  be  eaten. 

Even  separated  from  the  foul  seed, 
the  inferior  wheat  contained  in  these 
screenings  is  not  readily  eaten  by  the 
fowls,  and  its  value  is  doubtful  even 
when  used  as  a  part  of  the  morning 
meal  of  warm  soft  food. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  screenings 
placed  before  the  fowls  will  be  uneat- 
en, and  is  therefore  a  total  loss. 
Good,  sound  wheat  will  be  found 
far  more  profitable,  as  when  fed  ju- 
diciously every  kernel  will   be   eaten. 

The  cow  that  makes  the  most  milk 
makes  the  most  money;  no  one  will 
disput  that  assertion. 

Medical  aid  and  hygienic  authori- 
ties unanimously  credit  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow  with  the*  production  of 
milk  that  surpasses  all  other  cow  milk 
as  food  for  human  beings.  European 
physicians  recommend  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  milk  for  children.  ^ 

Dairying  profitless,  eh?  Cant  make 
any  money  out  of  cows  or  milk,  eh? 
Hold  on!  You  have  not  tried  to  make 
milk  with  the  leading  milk-making 
cow  of  the  world,  the  great,  the  un- 
equalled, the  all-excelling  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow!  Try  her.  She  has  nev- 
er failed  yet,  where  fairly  tried,  to 
put  the  milk-maker  on  the  highway 
to  success,  to  prosperity  and  to  con- 
tentment. . 

The  Holstein-Friesian  breeders  are 
expending  more  money  and  labor  on 
tests  and  records  in  these  days,  in  or- 
der to  build  an  unshakable  foundation 
for  their  great  breed.  These  records 
are  indisputable.  No  other  records 
compare  with  them  in  thoroughness 
and    scientific     accuracy.       No    other 


scientific  records  are  made  on  equal- 
ly broad  and  honest  lines.  No  other 
records  are  made  by  parties  outside 
of  the  breed,  as  these  are.  The  re- 
sult is  that  no  other  records  mean  so 
much,  or  are  so  promptly  and  un- 
questionably accepted  by  the  intelli- 
gent public. 

FEEDING  CABBAGE. 


purchased,  a  supply  should  be  placed 
in  the  cellar  for  the  birds  in  winter 
time.  The  results  will  repay  the  trou- 
ble taken. 


Sheep  in  England  have  increased 
141,909  head;  50,000  increase  in  Wales 
and  a  decrease  of  30,000  sheep  in  Scot- 
land. 


Laying  hens  require  green  food  of 
some  kind,  and  in  the  cold  season 
one  of  the  cheapest  green  rations  is 
cabbage,  and  the  fowls  will  eat  it 
greedily.  Cabbage  contains  but  lit- 
tle nutriment,  but  it  is  worth  more 
as  a  change  of  diet.  Hang  it  up  by 
the  roots  just  above  the  hens,  where 
they  can  reach  it  easily,  but  where 
they  cannot  foul  it  by  pulling  it  about 
the  floor. 

Where  cabbages  are  raised  on  the 
farm,    and    even    if   they    have    to    be 


Sheep   will   get     more     sustenance 

from  poor  land  and  do  the  land  more 

good  at  the  same  time  than  any  other 

stock. 

Send  in  your  Bubserlption   at  once. 


Send  In  yoar  anbacrlptlon   at  once. 


VntRINARY  COURSE  AT  KOME. 

9IZUU  iuary  (onrtt^  at  liome  daring  ipnre  time,  taofibt 
In  limplrit  KDglish:  D.ploma  granted,  position!  ubtaiuvd 
lor  •urri'Bgful  gtmlpnt*  ;  < mt  within  rrarh  c'f  all ;  satiifar- 
tlon  guarmiit-'-.i .  piiriirulars  irt-f.  «Ontar  O  VetCfln* 

ary  Correspondence  8cnooi|  Londoni  Can* 


OUR  GUERNSEYS  WON  AT  ST.  LOUIS  J 

Do  Ymu  Wmnt  m  Bull  Calf? 

Our  Herd 
Has  Made 
RECORDS 

In  the 
Show   Ring 

Write  for  detailed  description.    Our  prices  are  reasonable 


ALDORO  FARM, 


Rommionf  Pmm 


aa 


■ 


THE    RELATION    OF     THE   MA- 
NURE  SPREADER  TO   CROP 
PRODUCTION. 


Primitive  farming  methods  must 
go.  The  time  has  come  when  every 
up-to-date  farmer  must  reahze  that 
in  order  to  get  returns  from  his  land 
in  the  future  as  well  as  the  present 
he  must  utilize  the  full  value  of  the 
barnyard  manure.  The  marked  ad- 
vance in  farm  land  values  during  the 
past  dozen  years  has  made  the  old 
method  of  v^asting  the  manure  a  ruin- 
ous one  so  far  as  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  concerned. 

The  manure  pile  has  a  double  value 
to  the  farmer.  Firstly,  and  a  very 
imvortant  value,  is- its  fertilizing  val- 
ue; i.  e.,  its  value  for  the  plant  food 
elements  it  contains.  From  a  ferti- 
lizing point  of  view  the  manure  is 
worth  only  about  $1.45  per  ton,  de- 
pending somewhat  upon  the  kind  of 
feed  and  the  amount  of  bedding  which 
it  contains. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  chemical 
effect  upon  the  soil  that  makes  the 
manure  valuable  as  its  physical  ef- 
fect upon  the  soil.  A  farm  may  have 
been  cropped  for  a  generation  and 
have  plenty  of  the  element  necessary 
to  crop  production,  but  without  the 
addition  of  manure  it  becomes  closely 
packed,  and  lacks  that  open,  loose 
physical  condition  so  necessary  to 
the  production  of  crops.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  manure  adds  humus  to 
the  soil  and  increases  the  water  hold- 
ing capacity  of  the  soil  to  a  remark- 
able extent.  The  water  holding  ca- 
pacity of  the  soil  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  soil  particles  and  the 
amount  of  humus  in  the  soil.  This 
humus  may  be  added  directly  by  the 
application  of  manure.  In  an  experi- 
ment conducted  by  Dr.  Kedzie,  of 
Michigan,  he  showed  that  the  addition 
of  sand  to  one-twentieth  of  its  bulk 
doubled  the  water  holding  capacity  of 
muck. 

A  liberal  application  of  manure  will 
carry  a  crop  through  a  drought  where 
a  field  with  no  manure  will  not  raise 
a  fourth  of  a  crop.  As  a  ton  of  dry 
matter  requires  300  tons  of  water  for 
its  production,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
this  matter  of  conserving  the  mois- 
ture by  manure  is  a  very  vital  one. 

For  the  reason  that  there  is  such 
an  immense  loss  in  plant  food  ele- 
ments and  humus  when  manure  is  ex- 
posed for  long  before  spreading,  it 
is  to  the  farmer's  interest  to  apply 
the  manure  as  soon  after  it  is  made 
as  possible.  It  is  this  exposure  to 
the  air  and  rains  that  causes  the 
greatest  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
manure.  Experiments  at  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  showed  that  the 
manure  lost  over  one-half  in  weight. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  had 
escaped  into  the  air,  while  the  moist- 
ure had  carried  off  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  potash  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
phosphorus. 

It  is  in  the  application  of  the  ma- 
nure to  the  soil  that  we  find  two  very 
different  methods.  Firstly,  we  have 
the  old  method  of  driving  onto  the 
ground  and  dumping  the  manure  out 
in  forkfuls  or  shovelfuls.  As  the  ma- 
nure is  generally  damp  at  this  time 
it  will  not  spread  out  evenly  by  this 
method,  but  is  left  in  bunches  and 
piles,  which  is  hard  to  incorporate 
into  the  soil,  and  never  will  be  dis- 
tributed   evenly.     Unless    the    manure 


is  so  mixed  in  the  soil  the  beneficent 
results  exerted  by  the  manure  are  lost 
to  the  soil. 

The  second  or  newer  method  is 
practically  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  method  of  spreading  the  manure 
evenly  and  to  an  amount  required. 
Eight  or  ten  loads  put  on  by  a  spread- 
er will  do  the  work  of  fourteen  to 
sixteen  spread  by  hand,  and  will  have 
the  soil  in  better  physical  condition 
for  the  future  crops. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  for 
every  farmer  to  have  a  manure 
spreader  and  spread  the  manure  as 
soon  after  being  made  as  convenient. 
If  this  is  done  the  $800,000,000  annu- 
ally lost  through  careless  handling, 
manures  will  be  saved  in  the  soil  for 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

future  generations. — F.  H.  Higgins, 
Iowa  State  Agricultural  College, 
Ames,  Iowa,  in  Live  Stock  Journal. 


Be  sure  and  feed  a  variety  of  feeds 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  You  should 
no  more  expect  your  animals  to  ex- 
ist on  one  or  two  kinds  of  feeds  than 
you  should  expect  to  do  so  yourself. 
Just  because  you  are  out  of  one  feed 
is  no  excuse  for  not  feeding  a  variety. 
Sell  some  of  the  feed  you  have  and 
purchase  other  feeds  to  make  the  va- 
riety. 


Always     mention     Blooded     Stock 
when  writing  advertisers. 


Durocs    At    A   Barg'ain 


LOUIE  W,   WADE, 


Spring  Gilt  a 

and!  Fall  Pigs 

at  prices  to  move  them  quick.  They 
have  size,  quality  and  finish,  and  will 
make  the  buyer  money.  Write  for 
prices.     Mention  Blooded  Stock. 

Wadesville,  Ind 


Removal  Sale  of  Holsteins 


Having  sold  one  of  our  large  farms 
at  Lacona,  preparatory  to  concentrat- 
ing at  Liverpool  March  ist,  we  ought 
to  sell  at  least  130  head  before  that 
date.  We  are  offering  special  bar- 
gains and  just  now  can  supply  you 
with  anything  in  high-class  Holsteins 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before,  qual- 
ity considered. 


POHTIAC  CALTPSO 


THE  STEVENS   BROS.=HASTINGS  COMPANY 


BrooKside  Herd. 


Lacona.^Os^nrego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MEYER    d  SON 


15 

Ang'us 
Bulls 

As  good  as  the    Best 

Must  sell  to  make  room 
They  are  of  the  Cham- 
pion Bull,  Prince  ito 
blood  that  sold  for 
$9100  at  auction 

Bridgevallep  Del 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  Maroh. 


CROSS-BREEDING. 


It  strikes  one  that  there  is  a  reason 
for   the     present     movement   toward 
cross-breeding.       In   my  own   knowl- 
edge I  know  it  is  being  followed  by 
some  very  intelligent  and  experienced 
hog  raisers — men  who   until   recently 
raised      pure-bred      hogs      either    for 
breeding   or   for    the    sake   of    having 
what  they  considered  the  best.     I  do 
not    know    that    these    men,    who   are 
using  in  many  cases  pure  bred  stock, 
have  been  anything  else  but  satisfied 
that  they  can   raise   more   and  better 
pigs   than   they    did    when    they   bred 
pure.       I    know    of     others    who   are 
pleased  with  their  results  from  pure- 
bred   stock   and    it    would    be   unwise 
for  them  to  abandon  their  line.     But 
so  far  as  my  knolwedge  goes,  those 
who  breed  straight  for  the  market  and 
are  successful  as  a  rule  are  those  who 
have  not  kept  the  same  kind  of  hogs 
for  very  many  years.     So  frequently 
those  who  have  kept   the  same  kind 
of    hogs    for    a    generation    or    more 
have  trouble  with  the  pig  crop.     Why 
is  there  so  much  complaint  about  the 
short    pig   crop    by    those    who    keep 
stock    and    use    reasonable    endeavors 
to  have  their  sows  do  well?     Farm- 
ers were  never  more   intelligent,  and 
after    a    prolonged      period      of    high 
prices  for  pork  it  cannot  be  said  that 
rational    feeding   has    been    neglected. 
We  have  seen  corn  advanced  from  a 
cheap  to  an  expensive  feed  for  pork 
making.     Never   before,   I    think,   has 
there  been  such  an  inquiry  for  other 
feeds.     Hence   it   can   hardly  be   said 
that   pig  troubles   are   cheifly  due   to 
an   exclusive   corn   diet.     That   cross- 
breeding shows  good  results  on  stock 
with  precisely  the  same  kind  of  feed- 
ing as  when  the  increase  was  disap- 
pointing would  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  is  the  stock  and  not  the  treatment 
primarily  where  the  trouble  lies.  And 
more  than  ever  I   am  convinced   that 
so  much   of  this   very   trouble   which 
farmers    experience   is   due   to   exces- 
sive   inbreeding     by    the      fancier.     I 
know  this  is  a  very  sensitive  matter 
to   handle.     Breeders    do   not   like    to 
have  the  practice  referred  to  in  a  de- 
rogatory manner.     Some  of  the  bold- 
est of  them  laud  inbreeding  and  labor 
to  convince  us  that  no  evils  can  re- 
sult therefrom   as   it   should  be  done 
and  is  done  under  their  own  manage- 
ment.    Whether  or  not  this  is  true  I 
do  not  attempt  to  answer  here.     But 
without    a      reasonable     doubt    many 
farmers  who  try  to  keep  good  stock 
are  reaping  the  effects  of  the  wrong 
kind    of    inbreeding    on    the    part    of 
some  fancier,  if  there  is  a  wrong  kmd 
as    compared    with    some    other,     ^ye 
find   the   same   kind   of  inbreeding  m 
the    fowl    which    scores    well    at    the 
shows  but  whose  eggs  do  not  hatch 
well;  the  same  kind  in  the  cow  whose 
conformation  is  excellent  but  is  hard 
to  breed.     Nor  is  it  enough  to  justify 
the  course  bv  the  supposed  relations 
of  animals  in  their  wild  state.     Their 
inferiority  as  a  rule  attests  the  state- 
ments made  here.       Even  so     natwre 
provided  for  fresh  infusions  of  blood 
oftentimes  bv  the  stronger  from  the 
outside    contending  with   and   cowmc 
the  weaker.     Such  inbreeding  of  wild 
animals   as   used    as    an    argument    in 
favor  of  the  practice  is  amply  disprov- 
ed in   it«?  application   to  domesticated 
stock     The    farmer   who    selects    the 
best    he    has    for    breeding     his    own 
stock,    either    cattle     sheep    or   hogs 
will    in   time   have   deeidedly   inferior 
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stock.  If  inbreeding  possesses  the 
merits  certain  fanciers  would  have  us 
believe  why  should  the  farmer  inva- 
riably fare  so  badly  when  he  intro- 
duces the  practice  himself? — National 
Stockman  and  Farmer. 


IN   THE  HOG   LOT. 


No  man  should  attempt  to  raise 
hogs  unless  he  has  adequate  yards 
and  fencing.  The  hog  can  make  him- 
self an  intolerable  nuisance  if  not 
confined   within   proper   limits. 

The  difference  in  the  leading  breeds 
of  hogs  is  small  and  principally  in  de- 
tails rather  than  in  form  or  market 
type. 

All  other  breeds  are  good  if  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
created,  and  bred  along  practical 
lines,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
markets. 

Breeders  should  look  for  quality, 
depth,  length,  width  and  form  regard- 
less of  whether  the  breed  is  black, 
red  or  white. 

The  present  indications  are  that  the 
future  hog  to  be  the  most  profitable 
should  be  bred  along  the  line  of  bacon 
production.  By  this  is  not  meant  the 
long,  thin,  slow-maturing  bacon  hog, 
but  an  all-round  hog  that  will  produce 
good  hams,  shoulders  and  bacon,  and 
also  mature  at  an  early  age. 

The  successful  swine  breeder  needs 
to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  sanitation,  also  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  requirements  of 
his  animals. 

It  is  generally  advised  that  sows 
with  a  great  length  of  body  be  retain- 
ed as  breeders.  It  is  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  fecundity.  However,  it 
is  by  no  means  positively  known,  for 
many  short-bodied  sows  are  very  pro- 
lific breeders. 

It  is  best  to  retain  sows  of  as  near 
one  type  as  possible.  No  one  thing 
goes  further  toward  selling  a  bunch 
of  pure-bred  hogs,  market  pigs  or 
young  pigs  than  uniformity  m  type 
and  size. 

When  a  sow  has  shown  herself  to 
be  a  prolific  breeder  she  should  be  re- 
tained as  loiig  as  the  productive  qual- 
ities are  maintained. 

The  importance  of  a  boar  in  a  herd 
should  not  be  asserted  at  the  expense 
of  the  sows,  but  this  importance  must 
not  be  overlooked,  for  he  represents 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  breeding  power 

of  the  herd.  ,     ,     . 

One  thing  not  to  be  overlooked,  a 
superior   boar    may   be    used    with    a 
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herd  of  inferior  sows  with  good  re- 
sults, but  an  inferior  boar  used  on  a 
herd  of  high-class  sows  will  bring 
disastrous  results.  The  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  a  herd 
depends  upon  the  boar  used. 

Hogs  require  attention  regardless 
of  condition,  age  or  sex,  but  the  care 
and  management  of  the  brood  sow 
is  the  most  intricate  feature  of  suc- 
cessful hog  raising. 

The  pigs  that  are  to  be  retained 
for  breeders  should  be  selected  at 
weaning  time  and  grown  on  a  more 
nitrogenous  diet  than  those  intended 
for  market. 

Cleanliness  and  rational  methods 
of  caring  for  hogs  can  nearly  always 
be  relied  upon  to  keep  a  herd  in  good 
health.  They  show  a  good  farmer 
and  a  successful  breeder  every  time. 
—Milton  Kelly,  in  Successful  Farm 
ing.  ^^_^ 

When  you  have  the  horse  shod, 
never  allow  the  smith  to  fit  the  shoe 
when  it  is  heated  to  a  yellow  heat,  till 
it  embeds  itself  in  a  thinly  pared  hoof. 
It  may  not  cause  trouble,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  will.  If  the  shoe 
is  heated  only  at  a  dark  heat,  general- 
ly no  serious  results  will  follow. 

The  farmer  with  four  horses,  ten 
cows  and  too  hogs  has  in  the  animals 
a  manure  factory  which  produces 
nearly  $300  worth  of  fertility  each 
year.  We  wonder  how  many  farmers 
look  after  the  product  of  this  factory 
and  save  it  with  as  little  loss  as  pos- 
sible? 

Scad  ta  7««r  avbacrlptloa   at  oace. 
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(  ifficial  rccL'ipts  of  catilc  at  Chicago 
|i>r    tlic    inoinli    of    February    foot    up 
J4ij,/()6,  a  decrease  of  about  08.000  as 
compared     with    January.     Total     re- 
ceipts lor  the  lirst  two  months  of  the 
year  are  507,028,  a  gain  of  16,503  over 
the  corresponding  time  last  year.  The 
cattle    market    is    considerably    lower 
than    thirty   days    ago,    even    the    best 
grades    showing   a   decline    of    loc    to 
15c,   while   the   common   and   medium 
classes  show  a  still  more  pronounced 
decline.       Extreme     top     this     week 
stands   at   $6.85,   which    price   we   ob- 
tained   on      Monday,     February  28th, 
for  31  head  of  cattle  shipped  by  Nor- 
ton Crist,   Hillsboro,   Kansas,  averag- 
ing 1666  lbs.     The  same  day  .we  also 
made    the    next   highest    sale   at   $6.75 
for    30    head    of    Kansas    bred    grade 
Shorthorns      and        Hereford      steers 
weighing    1500   lbs.,   fed    a   little   over 
one  hundred  days  by  Ben  Garland  & 
Son,  Waveland,  Ind.     \Vc  do  not  an- 
ticipate     any      particular      change    in 
prices    for   the    near   future.     It    looks 
as  though  supplies  would  continue  to 
run    fairly    liberal    and    we    therefore 
advise   letting  cattle   come  as   fast  as 
their   condition    warrants,   but    as    the 
prospect    favors    good    prices    for    fat 
cattle    during   the    spring   months   we 
advise  holding  and  maturing  steers  of 
good   quality  that  are  doing  well   on 
feed.     It    is   a    very   encouraging   fact 
that   with    cattle    receipts   at    Chicago, 
Kansas    City,   Omaha,   St.    Louis   and 
St.   Joseph    thus   far   this   year,  about 
100,000  larger  than  the  corresponding 
period   la.st  year,   prices   have   held  up 
so  well,  and  this  big  supply  has  been 
taken    at    prices    on    the    whole    quite 
satisfactory  to   feeders.     As  a   part  of 
the    general    prosperity    all    over    the 
country  there  is  an  enormous  demand 
for   beef,   and    in    fact    for   meat    pro- 
duct- i>i  all  kinds,  and  as  long  as  this 
condition    of   general    prosperity   con- 
tinues   the    feeding    industry    is    on    a 
very   stable   and   satisfactory   basis. 

Our  advice  to  persons  wanting  cat- 
tle to  put  on  feed  or  stockers  to  graze 
through  the  summer  and  feed  out 
next  fall,  is  to  send  in  their  orders 
for  them  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
winter  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close 
and  as  we  come  nearer  to  grass  prices 
we  are  hfjund  to  stiffen.  Hence  it  is 
advisable  to  buy  now,  even  at  the 
cost  of  feeding  a  little  hay  between 
now  and  pasture  time.  The  demand 
for  stockers  and  feeders  has  been 
very  good  this  week.  There  has  been 
a    large    number    of    country    buyers 


here  and  prices  have  advanced  loc 
to  15c  over  last  week's  close.  Light 
stockers  have  been  scarce  and  there 
has  been  a  specially  strong  in(|uiry 
for  that  kind.  While  as  stated  we 
anticipate  an  active  market  for  all 
kinds  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle 
from  now  until  grass  comes  there 
will  of  course  be  occasional  reactions 
and  weak  spots  on  which  orders  can 
be  filled  well  worth  the  money. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  having  your 
order  on  file  with  j'our  commission 
men  so  that  they  can  take  advantage 
of  these  weak  spots.  We  have  ship- 
ped out  on  orders  for  customers  dur- 
ing the  past  week  about  twenty-five 
to  thirty  loads  of  stockers  and  feed- 
ers at  prices  ranging  from  $3.75  for 
a  fair  quality  of  light  stockers  to 
$5.15  for  strictly  good  heavy  feeders 
weighing  around  1200  lbs.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  furnish  detailed  infor- 
mation regarding  the  stocker  and 
feeder  market  to  anyone  contemplat- 
ing purchasing. 

Receipts  of  hogs  for  February  were 
681,051,  falling  short  about  125,000  of 
the  January  supply,  while  the  short- 
age for  the  first  two  months  of  1906 
compared  with  the  corresponding 
time  the  previous  year  is  about  the 
same.  Present  prices  are  around  5c. 
to  IOC  lower  than  a  month  ago,  top 
to-day  being  $7.00,  while  bulk  of  the 
good  hogs  sold  at  $6.85  to  $6.90.  As 
high  as  $7.17^2  has  been  reached  this 
week,  but  since  then  the  trend  has 
been  lower.  There  is  rather  a  weak 
feeling  at  present,  packers  are  very 
bearish  and  doing  all  the  can  to  ham- 
mer prices,  and  a  lower  provision 
market  has  affored  them  an  argument 
for  doing  so.  The  outlook  for  the 
near  future,  that  is  for  a  week  or  so 
at  least,  is  for  lower  prices.  The 
above  mentioned  shortage  in  hog 
supplies  is  partly  made  up  by  the 
fact  that  hogs  are  running  a  good 
deal  heavier  this  year.  The  average 
of  last  week's  supply  at  Chicago  was 
223  lbs.,  which  is  9  lbs.  heavier  than 
a  year  ago,  which  of  course  means  in 
the  aggregate  an  enormous  amount 
of  meat  and  very  largely  counteracts 
the  decreased  number  of  hogs  re- 
ceived. 

Receipts  of  sheep  for  February 
were  314,161,  about  105,000  smaller 
than  for  January.  Of  course  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  decrease 
for  February  in  sheep,  as  well  as  in 
other  classes  of  stock,  is  very  largely 
due  to  its  being  a  short  month.     To- 


tal sup|)Iies  of  sheep  at  Chicago  thus 
far  this  year  are  732,445,  an  increase 
of  25.000  over  the  same  time_  last 
year.  l"at  lambs  are  loc  to  15c  low- 
er than  a  month  ago,  but  feeders  are 
[•ringing  more  money  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  demand  for  the 
latter  class.  A  glance  at  our  sales 
record  for  the  past  two  weeks  shows 
that  wc  have  sold  lambs  each  day  at 
the  extreme  top  of  the  market  at 
prices  ranging  from  $7. 50  to  $7.65. 
Present  top  for  choice  fat  lambs  is 
$7.50,  while  fair  to  choice  feeding 
lambs  are  selling  at  $6.75  to  $7.25. 
There  is  a  marked  scarcity  of  heavy 
fat  sheep  lately  and  strong  prices  are 
being  paid  for  same  by  exporters. 
Taking  the  month  of  February  as  a 
whole  fat  lambs  sold  largely  at  $7.00 
to  $7.50,  fat  wethers  at  $5.40  to  $5.75, 
and  fat  ewes  at  $4.80  to  $5.25. 
Chicago.   March  2,   1907. 


Neuralgia 

Do    you    know     how    to     cure    it? 

Constitutional       treatment       will     of 

course.     But   that   takes   time,  and   in 

the  meantime  you  continue  to  suffer. 

This    is    where    Dr.    Miles'    Anti-Pain 

Pills    are    invaluable.     They    stop    the 

l)ain.     The   pain   is   in   the   nerves — in 

the    large   ones,   that    is   why   it   is   so 

severe.     Anti-Pain   Pills   soothe   these 

nerves  and  bring  relief.     Get  them  at 

any  drug  store. 

"My   husband  and   I   have   been   using 

Dr.  Miles'  Anti-Pain  Pills  for  neuralgia 

and   headarhe,   for  the  past  ten  years." 

MRS.   THOS.   LAIDLAW, 

Yates  Center,   Kansas. 

If  lii.^t  package  fails  to  benefit,  money 
back.  25    doses,  25  cts.  Never  sold  in  bulk. 

MII.KS    .>IIiniC.\r    CO.,   Elkhart,   Ind. 


There  are  In  almost  every  line  of 
industry  in  this  country  a  few  large 
companies  wiiose  product  Is  recogniz- 
ed univi-rsally  as  superior  In  quality 
to  similar  goods  of  other  makes.  The 
Elkliart  Carrige  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co., 
of  Elkliart,  Indiana,  in  the  carriage  In- 
dustry, represent  one  of  these  quality 
manufacturers.  They  have,  during 
the  pa.st  thirty-four  years  of  their  ex- 
istence, built  up  the  largest  direct  to 
the  consumer  carriage  and  harness 
business  in  tlie  world.  They  make  over 
200  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Their  large  catalog,  showing 
complete  line,  Is  sent  fre«  upon  re- 
quest. 
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HOG   CHOLERA 

THe  Hog  Worm  is  iHe  Most  Dangerous  Foe  of  tHe  Hog 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  the  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition 
and  unthrifty.  Then  he  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
worm.  Even  the  liver  and  lung  worm  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Remedy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  shoat,  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  this 
remedy.  Can't  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment.  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy  runty  hogs  when  it  is 
easy  to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  come  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  few  days'  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  Co.,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL 


TURKEYS  IN  WINTER. 

We  are  asked  by  a  number  of  our 
readers  if  we  house  our  turkeys  dur- 
ing severe  cold  weather.  We  find 
from  several  years  experience  that 
turkeys  will  not  do  well  closely  con- 
fined. We  never  house  our  turkeys 
even  in  the  severest  weather  save  wet, 
sleety  weather;  then  we  drive  them 
in  shed  as  nothing  is  more  taxing  on 
a  turkey  than  to  lug  around  for  sev- 
eral days  burdened  with  a  load  of 
frozen  ice  all  over  his  plumage.  Jan- 
uary and  February  are  very  trying 
months  on  all  live  stock,  and  poultry 
should  then  receive  the  best  of  at- 
tention. We  allow  our  turkeys  to 
roost  out  in  the  open  all  winter  long. 
It  seems  as  if  they  enjoy  the  branch- 
es of  a  tree  for  their  roosting  quar- 
ters above  every  other  place,  and  the 
colder  the  nights  the  higher  they 
seem  to  want  to  get.  As  night  ap- 
proaches and  wc  sec  the  night  prom- 
ises to  be  a  wet.  cold,  disagreeable 
one.  wc  gently  drive  the  turkeys  to 
a  large  roomy  house  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  them,  giving  them  their 
freedom  next  morning,  while  all  other 
poultry  is  retained  quietly  in  their 
own  quarters.  Turkeys  require  their 
wild  habits,  and  as  soon  as  we  house 
them  and  treat  them  as  other  natural 
domesticated  fowls  they  seem  to  go 
wrong  and  become  diseased.  We 
are  compelled  to  give  turkeys  as  near 
as  possible  the  same  requirements 
as  the  original  wild  turkey,  in  order 
for  best  possible  results.  Never 
house  turkeys  when  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed. They  will  go  in  the  poultry 
house,  however,  at  any  tirne  and 
drive  out  every  fowl  therein  and 
then  vacate  the  building  themselves. 
It  is  not  wisdom  to  grow  chickens 
and  turkeys  together;  they  are  not 
suited  to  go  together  any  more  than 
sheep  and  cattle  in  the  same  pasture 
Keep  the  poultry  house  doors  closed 
so  the  turkeys  can  not  enter,  and 
prepare  <imall  openings  in  the  poultry 
house  so  the  chickens  can  "pass  in 
and  out  and  find  pasture."  Turkeys 
you  will  find,  a«;  a  rule,  keep  healthy 
when  they  are  compelled  to  roo^^t 
out  and  forage  considerably  over  the 
farm,  but  as  soon  as  you  house  them 
and  thov  are  permitted  to  drink  and 
feed  with  the  ro-t  of  the  barn  y.^rd 
flock,  roup  or  ^omc  other  fatal  dis- 
ease claims  a  number  of  them.  Let 
them    ro(i«t    in    the   branrhc'*    of   tree^ 


and  they  will  thrive  much  better. — J. 
C.  Clipp  in  Indiana  Farmer. 


WITH   THE   POULTRY. 


"Too  early  to  make  nests  yet,  wait 
until  the  snow  weather  is  over,"  you 
say.  Not  a  bit  too  early;  the  early 
nest  will  catch  the  egg,  and  whenever 
the  wagon  is  in  town  have  it  filled 
with  as  many  wooden  boxes  as  can 
be  procured,  of  course  not  paying  too 
nnich  for  them.  Many  of  these  boxes 
will  be  large  enough  to  form  coops 
out  of,  some  will  be  just  right  for 
nests;  others  will  be  large  enough 
for  two  or  more  nests,  by  simply  in- 
serting a  partition. 

There  can  hardly  be  too  many 
nests,  one  for  each  hen  will  hardly  be 
a  surplus,  for  although  more  than  one 
hen  will  lay  in  one  nest,  there  will 
be  use  for  the  spare  ones  when  sit- 
ting time  comes.  Where  there  are 
many  nests  there  are  not  many  bro- 
ken eggs,  nor  not  nearly  as  much 
trouble  when  some  get  broody.  A 
vacant  pen  or  room  of  some  sort 
ought  to  be  provided  for  the  sitters; 
it  is  so  much  less  bother  and  the 
eggs  hatch  so  much  better,  when  the 
sitters  are  where  they  need  not  be 
confined  to  the  nests,  so  they  can 
get  off  to  eat  and  drink  at  the  time 
that   suits   them   best. 

If  one  has  such  a  room,  there  will 
never  be  a  question  of  willingly  dis- 
pensing with  it,  the  feed,  water,  grit 
and  dust  can  be  kept  in  the  room  so 
the  biddies  may  help  themselves.  It 
is  necessary  to  look  in  several  times 
per  day,  to  know  they  arc  on  the 
right  nest"^:  but  the  quiet  and  freedom 
from  other  hens  fussing  with  them, 
will    insure   a   much    better  hatch. 

If  the  sitter  is  moved  after  dark  to 
this  room,  and  one  or  two  eggs  given 
at  the  time,  she  will  generally  be  at 
the  post  the  next  evening  wdten  the 
clutch  of  eggs  may  be  given.  Write 
date   of   sitting  on  or  above   the  box. 

If  tlie  sitter  is  very  wild  let  her  sit 
two  or  three  days  before  moving  her 
to  the  sitting  room,  but  don't  give 
her  the  clutch  of  eggs  until  she  is 
esstablishcd;  even  if  one  does  fail  to 
stiek.  it  i';;  so  much  less  trouble  to 
see  after  them,  and  much  less  ex- 
pense as  to  hr<~>ken  egg*!. — E.  C  in 
Indiin.t    l-'arnier. 


In  commenting  on  the  success  of 
the  New  England  Farm  Stock  com- 
pany in  raising  sheep  on  hill  farms, 
the  Stamford,  Conn.,  Advocate,  says: 
Such  encouragement  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry is  commenable,  and  if  sheep 
ranches  can  be  made  to  pay,  why  not 
hog  ranches?  To  be  sure  the  freight 
charges  on  corn  brought  from  the 
west  would  reduce  profits,  but  exper- 
iment shows  that  hogs  can  be  fatten- 
ed without  grain.  Vegetables  of  va- 
rious kinds,  such  as  large,  rank  sugar 
beets  w'hich  can  be  raised  cheaply, 
prove  a  very  satisfactory  substitute. 
May  we  see  new  stock  ranches  on 
the  hills  of  New  England. 


miim  FOR  SALE  ri'^v" 

*'ful  bay,  sure  fold  getter;  oerf 


idnrd  Bred  Trot- 
Stallion:  beauti- 
bay,  sure  fold  getter;  perfectly  sound  and 
ahea"ty  Will  sell  cheap.  J.  M.  MINOR, 
Corinth,  Ky. 


T.    A.    STEVENSON 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

Aberdeen  Angus 

CATTLE 

Eoglish  Shire 

HORSES 

Chester  Whhe    Swine,  B 
P.  Rock  Chickens,  M.  B.  Turkeys. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Shannon  City,  Iowa. 


BLOOD    WILL     SELL 

IN  BERKSHIRES  I 
have  a  very  fine  young 
sow  bred  to  ROYAL 
PREMIER  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
males  and   females   by 

that  sire,  on  all  of  which  I  can  quote  you 

attractive  prices. 


IN  JERSEYS,!  ihave 
young    bulls,     heifers 
and   splendiil    calves. 
Prices  low    and  quali- 
ties high. 


W.  F.  McSPARRAN  Furniss,  Pa 


a6 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


«>m('iiil     KfcordN    of    II«»lNtein-FrieNlnnii 
Jiiuiiary  17  to  Jauuary  31,  1907. 

Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  these 
records  uro  for  a  period  of  seven  con- 
secutive days.  They  are  made  under 
the  careful  supervision  of  State  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, and  their  accuracy  is  vouched 
for  liy  them:  no  private  records  are 
reported  by  the  Holstein-Frieslan  As- 
sociation. 

Purinpr  the  period  from  .Tanuarv  17th 
to  .Tanuarv  .Tist.  1007.  records  for  11  .S 
cows  have  been  accepted:  two  of  which 
were  bosrun  more  than  eipht  months 
after  fre«3hen1ne:.  Two  semi-offlcial 
records  were  also  received;  and  the 
same  are  reported.  All  made  seven- 
day,  eigrht  made  fourteen-dav.  one 
made  a  twentv-four  and  three-fourths 
day.  eighteen  made  thirtv-dav.  and  one 
made  a  thirtv-flve-dav  record.  The  av- 
erae-es  hv  ajres  were  as  follows: 

Fortv-seven  full  aared  cows  aver- 
nered:  aere.  7  rears.  ?,  months,  21  davs- 
davs  from  calvinpf.  2.5;  milk.  4f)2.S  lbs  • 
per  cent  fat.  .^..'54:  fat,  1«..'?7.5  lbs.  Ele-h't 
senior  four-year-olds  averapred'  ae'e  4 
years.  10  months.  0  davs:  davs  from 
ralvlne.  ?,(^:  milk.  4i^«!.9  lbs.-  per  cent 
fat.  •?.!.=::  fat,  14.447  lbs.  Three  .lunlor 
fonr-T-ear-oIds  a^'eraeed:  ajre,  4  vears 
1  month.  l<i  davs:  davs  from  calvfnc" 
10:  milk  416.0  lbs.:  ner  cent  fat  f?  .«>«• 
fat.  14.<JS0  lbs.  Ten  senior  three- 
year-olds  averasred:  aere.  3  vears 
9  months,  2!i  davs;  davs  from  calvine- 
26:  milk.  ^02. 2  lbs;  ppr  cent  fat  3  41- 
fat.  lS.nr,2  lbs.  Eipht  lunior  three-ve'ar- 
olds  averacre.l:  .qjfn.  3  vears.  2  months 
2'»  flavs:  days  from  calving-.  2.'i;  milk' 
.^n.n  lb«,:  por  cent  fat.  3.2.3;  fat.  12.37.«; 
lbs.  Twelve  senior  two-vear-olds  av- 
eraeed:   nere.  2  vpqrs.  9  months,  fi  davs- 


davs   fvnm  calviner. 


:7:   milk.   37fi.2   lbs.; 


per  cent  fat.  3.66;  fat.  13.7fi2  lbs.  Twen- 
tv-throe  junior  two-von  r-olds  averag- 
ed: ace.  2  vears.  1  month,  f)  da>s-  davs 
from  calviner.  :^S:  milk.  2n<5.2  lbs  •  per 
cent   fat.  3.29;   fat.  9.S02  lbs. 

Tliis  herd  of  1 11  animals  produced  in 
sevpn  con«eoutive  do^'S  4F;.03,';.6  lbs. 
milk,  cnntnfninsr  1..t.'>2.534  lbs.  of  but- 
ter-fat; showire  an  ovc-aEre  of  f?  }.' 
per  cent.  fnf.  Th.>  nvf^ntre  viold  for 
eaoh  animni  was  40.1.7  ihs.  milk  con- 
faininp  Kt.on  ib«:  b)itto'--fat :  eqijivaiPnt 
to  .-<?  lbs,,  n-  2<!  nuarts  milk  per  dav. 
and  1<\1-?,  lbs.  of  th*»  best  creamery 
hilt  tor    por    ^vopk. 

"As-  to  authenticated  butter-fat  tpsts, 
we  cannot  speak  'by  the  card*  except 
in  the  case  of  .Tersey  cows.  The  high- 
est authentiratefl  rpronl  for  seven  day« 
is  17  lbs.  2.3  ozs.  butter-fat." — Editor 
.Jersey  Bulletin :'  issue  of  October  17 
1906.  17  ihs.  2.3  ors.  equals  17.144  lbs! 
of  butter-fat;  in  this  issue  of  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  H.  F.  cows,  which  cov- 
ers a  period  of  but  two  weeks,  18  cows 
are  reported  which  exceed  the  17.144 
lbs.   mentioned. 

Tn  tho  fiiii  nere  class  of  this  issue. 
Pietie  22nd  comes  to  tho  front,  and 
with  iier  erreat  rei-ords  of  2.'i.29.o  lbs. 
fat  from  673.9  lbs.  milk  in  seven  davs. 
and  102.7  lbs.  fat  from  2.776.4  lbs.  milk 
in  thirty  days,  pains  second  rank  In 
both  the  seven-day  and  thirty-day  di- 
visions. When  a  cow  under  the  strict- 
est sort  of  an  official  test,  can  produce 
fat  enouerh  to  make  .529  lbs.  of  cream- 
ery butter  in  six  months,  and  then  at 
next  calvintr  can  start  off  with  120  lbs. 
butter  in  30  da>s,  it  shows  -what  effect 
the  H.-F.  official  test.  rlErhtly  managred, 
has  upon  the  development  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  co-R's,  and  what  sort  of  cows 
the  H.-F.  breed  is  able  to  sho-w.  Pon- 
tlac  Calvpso.  22.743  lbs.  fat  from  560.S 
lbs.    milk,    and    Tldv    Abbekerk    PeTTol. 


The  Secretaries 


Corner 


22.C78  Ib.s.  fat  from  620.6  lbs.  milk, 
make  a  grand  shDwing-;  while  Bertina 
Xetherland,  Maud  DeKol,Clothilde  Pau- 
line, Coin  King  Ress,  Margaret  Rouble 
Hartog,  Butter  Belle  Pride  and  MolTe 
DeKol  Artis,  are  all  worthy  of  high 
mention;  ranging  from  over  20  1-2  lbs. 
fat  to  IS  3-4  lbs. 

A.  &  O.  DeKol  Burke  Cornelia.  1  ?<J 
lbs.  fat  from  476.2  lbs.  milk,  lead.s  Mie 
senior  four-year  class;  while  Ninetta 
Butter  Girl,  18.317  libs,  fat  from  451 
lbs.  milk,  is  at  the  head  of  the  junior 
class.  The  senior  three-ye.-ir  f'.ass  is 
headed  by  Abbie  Douglas^;  DeKol  2nd, 
16.678  lbs.  fat  from  447.1  lb.s.  milk,  and 
Bertha  DeKol  Boon.  16.35J  lbs.  fat 
from  535  lbs.  milk;  while  Pontiac  Metis. 
16.657  lbs.  fat  from  447.1  libs,  milk,  is 
at  the  head  of  the  junior  clatis. 

The  senior  two-year  class  Is  strong 
In  merit;  Lllith  Ingalls,  17.123  libs,  fat 
from  439.8  lbs.  milk,  and  Creamelle 
Hengerveld.  17.081  lbs.  fat  from  415.4 
lbs.  milk,  leading,  with  Colantha  4th's 
Sarcastic,  16.901  lbs.  fat.  and  Johanna 
DeKol  VanBeers,  16.6S4  lbs.  fat,  good 
seconds.  Johanna  Bonheur  2nd  Is  also 
above  the  15  lbs.  mark  with  15.92  lbs. 
fat.  In  the  junior  two-year  class. 
Ruby  Burke  DeKol  2nd  and  Bryonia 
Woodland  Korndyke  DeKol  are  above 
13  lbs.  fat.  the  former  with  13.215  lbs. 
and  the  latter  with  13.055  lbs.;  while 
Llllie  Burke  4th  and  Segis  Korndyke 
Cornucopia  are  above  the  12-lb.  mark. 

The  seml-offlcial  records  made  by 
Katy  Gerben   and    Queen   Ormsby.   hei- 


fers In  the  junior  three-year  class,  are 
given  in  detail  on  a  separate  sheet,  and 
are  such  as  to  place  these  heifers  In 
tlie  foremost  rank,  Irrespective  of 
breed.  Katy  Gerben  was  not  offlclally 
tested   till   she   had     been     307   days  In 


r; RIDER'S   FIIVE3   CATALOGUE! 

11M)7  tells  all  about  pure-bred 
poultry  and  describes  and  Il- 
lustrates 60  varieties.  10  beau- 
tiful natural  color  .plates. 
Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  eggs;  how  to  cure  diseases, 
kill  lice,  make  money.  This  valuable 
book   only   10   cts.         R.   H.  Grelder, 

Rk««ma,  Pa. 


Your  Name  Wiu  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  LeghornB  are  the  (treatcBt 
layers  In  the  world.  1  keep  'ZOOO  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying;  Rtrain  on  my  Experimental 
Farm,  and  to  Increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Peed,  I  will  send  to  anyone  who  will  send  me  their 
name  bo  I  can  send  them  mv  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cata- 
lojnie,  2  sittines  of  Single  C  nmb  Brown  or  White  heg- 
horn  EKfTsforllfor  the2sittinKB.  OnlT3 sittingssold 
to  one  person.  White  or  Bsrrpd  Plymouth  Rock,  or 
White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  EpKsSl  per  sitting. 
Tbiit  Is  a  rare  cbancp  to  get  astartofeztra  fine  stock. 
Send  monev  and  have  your  orders  booked  at  once. 

W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN.    (The  PerOrt  Chick  Fetd  Man) 

XI RK WOOD,  MO. 


DO  VOU  ^AfAMT  TO  HATCM  400  CHICKENS 

^A^ITHOUT  INVESTING  A  CCNX  7 

Name  This  Paper  And  Receive  Beautiful  llliistrated  Poultry  Book  And  Free  Hatches  Offe*^. 

HIGHEST  CLASS  MACHINE.  BEST  TESTINONISLS.  NO  CASH.  NOTE  OR  DEPOSIT. 

Address  Mfgr."INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Mlaaeapolls,  Minn.,  V.  S.  A. 


..BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.- 

THE  RINGLET  STRAIN 

6oo  FINE  BREEDING  AND  EXHIBITION 
BIRDS  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  My  win- 
nings at  the  Western  Maryland  show,  held  at 
Cumberland,  February,  1906,  is  proof  that  tny 
Rocks  are  of  the  best,  winning  in  a  strong  com- 
petition of  125  birds  in  class. 

Winnings — ist,  2nd  and  3d  Cockerel;  1st,  and 
and  3d  Pullets;  ist  and  2nd  Hen;  ist  and  3d  Pea. 

Write  your  wants  and  I  will  quote  you  pat€«t. 


HVFMAN  SHOCKEY.  ItB.i.  Sand  Fatdi,  Pa. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


I 


A  Common-Sense  Talk  On 

Manure  Spreaders 


I.  H.  C.  Com  King  and 
Cloverleaf  Spreaders 


THERE'S  no  doubt  that  the  right  kind 
of  manure  spreader  is  a  good  thing  for 
you  to  have.     It  is  probably  true  that 
thereisnootherfarmmachine  that,  if  right-  are  strong  and  simple.  The  frame  is  care- 
l^,^j!°rrj  lLt^.."^i!^5!^l!..*.°  I^/i^r.^':^   ."  fuHyselected,  weli-seasoned  lumber,  and  is  proper  spreading..    The  teeth  on  the  vibra 

staggered  springs  so  they  never  brealt  but  adjust  them 


manure  is  spread  properly  and  at  the  right  strengthened  by  heavy  cross  sills  and  truss  fin/ 
time.  Its  money  valuefarexceedswhatyoure  rods.  They  havesteel  wheelswithstaggered  I"! 


rake  are  held  in  place  by  coiled  steel 


apt  to  think. 


But  when  you  buy  a  manure  spreader  have  "^Heboxt  maSi^of  sd'ct^s'tociTnd^s  'T'^  *°  ''''  '"'^f  V"  •"^f-  .       . 

""  -     ■  "'rtuc  ui  scifcitu  biocK  dna  is      ^^d  as  a  result  of  simple  construction, 

operation  is  simple.  Any  one  who  can 
e  a  wagon  can  operate  an  I.  H.  C. 
harm  than  eood  ^  1^'!:X  ^^V:'>^"'"S  '^  "^  ,^"e  very  oest.  spreader,  for  one  lever  does  it  all.     There 

narm  man  gooQ.  ,       ,     .  ,  B*^*"  of  the  rear  wheels  are  drivers,  and  arp  ten  {pf'(i<    ranfine-  fr<,m  tpn   in  thirtv 

When   you  buy  a  spreader   look   out  for  insure  plenty  of  power     A  laree  sorocket  f"^^,^^"  ^*^^^^'  '^^.^'"S  Irom  ten   to  thirty 

these   thines and   avoid    thom       AA/i^nf   !c  ,...»k  k^o,       u        j   •      1    ^  ''^.'S*^  ,*'P'"'-*^*^'-  'oads  per  acre.    The  apron  stops  of  its  own 

inese  inings  ana  avoia  thtm.  What  is  with  heavy  chain  drive  transmts  the  power  arrnrH  whpn  thp  Imd  i<;  all  fpd  nut  Rv 
Chiefly  to  be  desired  is  stren^iA  amd  simp/ici/y  to  the  cylinder.  The  cvlinder  is  laree  and  ^^^""^^  Nvhen  the  oad  is  all  fed  out.  By 
of  cotiitruction  f       J'    "  "  ~,^;f    V",    '    * ''*^  t-yinmer  is  large  ana  reversing  the  lever  it  returns  and  again  stops 

Of  construcnon.  strong,  and  the  square  teeth  (extra  long)  are  ^hen  back  in  nosition      No  need  to  watrli 

Strength  is  essential  because  a  manure  made  of  the  best  high  carbon  steel  Tt  at  an  P^^^'^'O"-    ^^  "^^d  to  watcn 

spreader  has  to  carry  a  heavy  load  and  the  The  power  for  driving  the  apron  is  applied  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  whv  vou 
rear  end-the  nuuHne  end-has  hard  work  on  both  sides,  giving  an  even  movement  and  shluld'in'v'e'stfga";!  I.  H^lToTl^ni  Inl 

'^^mplicity  of    construction    lessens    the  "tSd   o^thf  3eT;^e  oT'^^^^^^^^  ^^-e 

chance  of  the  machine  getting  out  of  order  stead  of  to  the  f?ame  ^'^  many  other  good  points  about  them  that 

anA  awft  liirhtdr^fi     Vriii  irn^w  ♦»,«!.£.  o ,-» «       n-i^     -u     .•  i      ,  .  .  are  explained  in  our  Catalogues.  1  here  are 

and  gives  U^/tt ara/t.  You  know  there  area  The  vibrating  rake  Is  a  most  important  two  kinds— Cloverleaf  an  Fndless  Anron 
good  many  manure  spreaders  that  don;t  get  feature,  and  is  found  onlvon  Corn  King  and  machinrand  Corn  K  ne  a  Retu^^  A^mn 
out  of  the  shed  after  the  first  year.  They  Cloverleaf  spreaders  It  levels  the  load  and  "'^^,''!"'^'  a"«/-f'rn  i^ing  a  Keturn  Apron 
make  too  much  trouble  and  cause  too  much  brings  the  manure  squarely  up  to  the  cylinder  "'^^*""'^'  ^^^^  "'^^^  "^  ^^^'^^^  s'^^^^- 
delay.  — a  thing  which  is  absolutely  essential  to      CaU  on  the  local  Agent  or  write  for  calalognes. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,    Ctiicago,  U.  S.  A. 


(INCUHPOKATKD 


LARGE  LITTERS. 


milk,  when  she  produced  10.024  lbs.  fat'WMr.   R.   J.   Stone,   of   Illinois,   prominent 


Although  I  am  a  breeder  of  hogs  I 
have  not  had  as  much  experience  with 
them  as  some  others  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  may  not  be  a  very  good  au- 
thority. The  size  of  the  litters  pro- 
duced on  my  farm,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember  by  thinking  back,  will  av- 
erage about  eight.  The  most  com- 
mon size  I  should  think  would  be 
about  six.  The  largest  litter  ever 
produced  on  my  farm  was  eleven.  I 
have  seen  fourteen  in  a  litter  and 
have  heard  of  larger  ones  but  have 
never  been  lucky  enough  to  see  them. 
The  best  size  I  believe  depends  on 
the  way  a  sow  suckles  the  pigs,  but 
generally  a  sow  cannot  properly  feed 
more  than  six  pigs.  So  far  as  the 
size  of  litters  is  concerned  I  believe 
that  pure  bred  sows  produce  as  large 
litters  as  they  can  properly  handle. 
I  do  not  like  to  cross.  I  do  not 
notice  any  decrease  in  the  size  of  lit- 
ters of  the  high-bred  sows.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  thnt  feeding 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  size 
of  the  litters  and  that  if  an  animal 
is  not  rightly  fed  it  will  tend  to  de- 
crease the  size  of  the  litters.  I  think 
if  both  the  male  and  the  female  are 
kept  in  a  healthy  condition,  that  is. 
not  too  fat.  but  everything  right. 
there  will  be  no  trouble  in  getting 
good-sized  litters.  The  feed  and  care 
I  consider  about  nine  points  on  a 
score  of  ten.— W.  L.  Courtright,  in 
Farmers'  Review. 


from  2S4.2  lbs.  milk,  but  Queen  Orms- 
by was  tested  twice  officially,  produc- 
ing the  first  time  14.258  lbs.  fat  from 
310.5  lbs.  milk,  and  the  second  time, 
10.207  lb.s.  fat  from  243.1  lbs.  milk. 
The  latter  test  was  begun  243  days 
after  freshening.  Katy  Gerben  is  cred- 
ited with  producing  18,573.4  lbs.  milk 
containing  620.44  lbs.  fat  in  365  days; 
while  Queen  Ormsby  is  credited  with 
13.213.6  lbs.  milk  containing  584.08  lbs. 
fat. 


Ohio   Live   Stock  AMnoclatlon. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Live  Stock  Association  will  be  held  at 
Columbus,  at  the  Ohio  State  University, 
on  February  19  and  20.  The  following 
are  s  >em  of  the  attractions  of  this  im- 
portant meeting:  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson, 
thft  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinarian, 
will  le<ture  on  the  vaccination  treat- 
ment of  cattle  to  prevent  tuberculosis. 
l>r.  Pearson  will  tell  of  much  Import- 
ant experimental  investigation  under 
his  direction  in  Pennsylvania.  Major 
l>avid  Castleman.  of  Kentucky,  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  will  lecture  on 
the  American  .'Saddle  Horse.  Prof.  J. 
.1.  Ferguson,  of  Chicago,  will  discuss 
thp  Hog  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  market  demands.  H.  Wood 
Robinson.  <>f  the  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sion firm  of  riay.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Chi- 
rago,  will  talk  on  the  methods  of  the 
liv*»  stock  market.  Mr.  J.  E.  ^'Ing.  the 
Ohio  apostle  of  agricultural  progress, 
will  be  with  us  and  will  tell  how  they 
fped  western  lambs  on  T^'oodland  farm. 


as  a  sheep  breeder  and  feeder  will  tell 
of  his  feeding  carload  lots  of  sheep 
shown  at  the  1906  International  at  Chi- 
cago. In  addition  to  the  above  we 
have  addresses  promised  by  Dr.  H.  P. 
Miller,  of  Sunbury.  by  our  association 
Vice-President,  R.  W.  Dunlap,  the  new 
Ohio  Food  Commissioner,  and  Dr.  C. 
W.  Gay,  of  the  University.  A  unique 
and  interesting  feature  will  be  a  joint 
debate  on  the  question:  Resolved,  That 
the  Production  and  Development  of 
Dairy  Cattle  In  Ohio  Offers  Better  Op- 
portunity for  Financial  Returns  than 
the  Beef  Industry."  The  State  Dairy 
Association  meets  at  the  University  on 
February  20  and  21.  and  a  joint  ses- 
sion will  be  held  the  second  day,  to 
give  all  a  chance  to  hear  this  debate. 

The  Ohio  Live  Stock  Association  has 
now  a  strong  membership.  Our  annual 
meetlng.s  are  largely  attended,  and  we 
have  the  most  profitable  sort  of  a  time. 
Can't  you  bring  .'ome  friends  with  you? 
Al.so.  secure  as  many  annual  member- 
ships a."  possible.  It  costs  but  50 
rents  a  year.  We  need  a  large  member- 
ship, for  we  derive  our  income  entire- 
Iv   from   thp  annual  dues. 

C.    a.    Plumb.   Secy.-Treas. 
•^olumbus.  Ohio. 


\  feeder  ask<  if  one  shont  for  each 
steer  is  enough.  1  should  prefer  two 
or  three  when  «teers  are  on  full  feed. 
When  you  have  plenty  of  hogs  there 
i<;  nothing  waited,  and  you  can  clean 
out  the  bunk?  once  n  day. 


Don't  throw  the  manure  out  of  the 
side  of  the  stable  and  allow  it  to  lay 
there  until  spring,  every  snow  and 
rain  washing  out  the  most  valuable 
part  of  it.  Bed  all  stock  freely,  and 
get  every  forkful  of  manure  out  on 
the  fields  as     soon  as  possible. 


In  keeping  sheep  there  is  a  profit 
to  the  farm  for  it  becomes  cleaner 
and  more  productive 


STOKE  n  BERKSHIBES 

One'  Hundred  Fall  Pigs 


■It  of  larice  proUflc  Sovrs,  aired  by  Imported  LorA  Akis  S.  (I414<l,  ■■« 
Honn  of  Manterplece  No.  77000,  Lord  Itremler  No.  ROOOl,  Raroa  Bmnler  Sd 
7R021.  AIho  otrrr  tv^enty-flTe  Yearltac  Sorra,  aad  thirty  Sprlac  Gllta.  bred 
to  the  above  Roara  for  Sprlair  farrowlnic.  Five  Yearllntr  .Serrlce  Boara 
and  tTtenty  SprlaK  Service  Roara.  A  No  a  few  unbred  Sprlav  Gllta.  Or- 
dera    filled    promptly.     We   have    over    two   hundred   bead   to  aelect   fro^. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


VARIETY   IN  HORSE  FEEDING. 


One  of  the  commonest  faults  in 
feeding  horses  is  the  lack  of  variety 
in  feed,  says  a  well-known  horseman. 
Considering  the  number  of  different 
grains  and  feed  stuffs  it  does  seem 
.that  every  team  owner  should  provide 
for  his  animals  a  ration  that  would  be 
perfectly  acceptable  to  its  system  at 
all  times.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
no  more  than  20  per  cent,  feed  what 
may  be  termed  a  well-balanced  ration. 
The  other  80  per  cent,  still  cling  to 
the  old  ration  of  corn  and  hay,  or 
oats  and  hay  which  practical  experi- 
ments have  long  since  proved  to  be 
expensive  and  wasteful.  When  it 
comes  to  feeding  your  horses  and 
mules,  just  think  of  your  own  appe- 
tite. Suppose  you  were  performing 
hard  work,  manual  labor;  how  long 
would  you  be  content  to  eat  two  ar- 
ticles of  food — the  same  thing  for 
every  meal,  day  after  day?  It  is  pret- 
ty safe  to  say  that  you  would  tire  of 
your  ration  in  a  very  short  time.  It 
would   be   like  "eating  a  quail   a   day 


DO  YOU  WANT 

CHESTER  WHITES  ? 

I  have  the  kind  that  people  buy, 
try  breeding,  then  buy  from  some- 
body else,  but  after  that  they  come 
back  because  the  blood  they  secured 
from  me  still  showed  the  best,  be- 
cause my  stock  was  the  best  bred. 
Have  some  very  good  breeding  stock 
for  sale..  Write  me  for  .what  you 
want  and  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
You. 
J.  H.   YARNALL,     Jennersville,  Pa. 


CHAMPIONS 

CHESTER        WHITES 

Am  sold  out  of  Boars.  Have  two 
extra  fine  brood  sows  that  I  will  sell. 
They  are  as  good  producers  as  I 
have  on  my  place.  Are  bred  and 
safe  in  pig  and  Iowa  State  Fair  win- 
ners.    Write  at  once. 

J.  H.  MAHANNAH, 
North    English, Iowa. 


for  13  days"  and  your  digestion  would 
soon  get  out  of  order. 

A  bad  digestion  and  a  poorly  nour- 
ished body  are  always  the  result  of 
improperly  balanced  food.  When 
such  a  condition  exists  in  either  man 
or  horse,  the  best  physical  effort  can- 
not be  expected — it  is  impossible.  No 
one  or  two  articles  of  feed  will  supply 
to  your  horses  all  the  elements  of 
nutrition  their  system  needs.  If  you 
want  the  best  results,  feed  a  ration 
that  contains  all  the  elements  of  nu- 
trition in  properly  balanced  portions. 
Corn  alone  is  not  a  well-balanced  ra- 
tion for  feeding — neither  is  oats  or 
barley.  Of  the  three  grains,  oats  is 
probably  fed  more  extensively  than 
either  corn  or  barley  combined.  Bar- 
ley is  rapidly  gaining  favor  as  a  feed, 
however,  and  when  properly  combin- 
ed with  the  other  grains  make  an 
ideal  ration. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  necessity  for  grinding  the  grain 
part  of  the  ration.  The  horse  owner 
who  fails  to  do  this  loses  25  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  nutritive  value.  The  hard 
outer  covering  of  the  grain  makes  it 
difficult  to  digest,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  passes  through  the  stom- 
ach of  the  animal  in  an  undigested 
condition.  An  examination  of  the 
feeds  will  show  the  whole  grain  and 
prove  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

When  you  feed  a  ground  ration  you 
prepare  it  for  quick  digestion.  Your 
animals  utilize  it  more  readily  and 
there  is  practically  no  waste.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  horse  di- 
gests its  food  quickly,  and  whatever 
ration  you  feed  should  be  prepared 
with  a  view  to  supply  the  nutrition 
the  horse  needs.  Your  horses  will 
work  better  and  keep  in  better  con- 
dition on  five  or  six  quarts  of  ground 
mixed  feed  than  they  will  on  eight 
quarts  of  whole  grain.  Feed  a  va- 
riety of  grains  properly  balanced,  and 
,^^have  it  well  ground,  and  you  will  not 
only  have  better  horses,  but  it  will 
cost  you  less  money  to  obtain  this 
much  desired  result. — The  Live  Stock 
Reporter. 


CLIP  THE  HORSE. 


POLANP-CHINAS 


of  Best  Stralof 

Growthy,  lengthy  gllt«,  good  bon«. 
coat  and  head  and  fancy  ear*.  Sold 
bred  or  open.  Priced  to  sell,  as  I 
need  the  room.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. (Also  September  Pl»«.)  Writ* 
for   clrcularg   and    particular*   to 

A.  F.  SIEFKCR 

St.  Cbarles  Co..  DEFIANCE.  MISSOURI 


Bargains  In   Poland^ 
Chinas,  Berkshlres 
A  Chester  Whites 

I  uow  have  a  large  utock 
of  probably  the  best  I 
ever  owned.  Cannot 
teliyoj  all  here,  out  I 
bare  Boars  and  Sowa, 
all  breeds,.'  to  6  months 
old.  mated  not  akin;  rows  bred  and  boars  ready 
for  service,  Guernsev  ('alves  aud  Registered 
S'otcb  Collie  Puppies.  Write  for  pricra 
a^d  .ne circular.  Tnis  stock  must  go  and  will 
oeaoJd.  M.  B  Turkey,  Baried  and  White  P 
2ocks,  Brown  Leghorns  for  sale. 

P.  F.  fllMILTON,    .    CochnuiYille,  Pa. 


One  of  the  greatest  improvements 
ever  introduced  into  stable  manage- 
ment, according  to  the  opinion  of 
leading  veterinarians,  is  the  custom 
of  clipping  which  has  become  so  com- 
mon. A  clipped  horse  will  not  only 
do  a  greater  amount  of  work  on  the 
same  amount  of  food  than  a  horse 
with  his  natural  w^inter  coat  will  do, 
but  he  will  also  be  fresh  and  full  of 
vigor,  while  the  horse  with  the  heavy 
winter  coat  will  be  dull,  out  of  con- 
dition and  seldom  or  never  dry  or 
clean.  Clipping  removes  the  tenden- 
cy to  sweat,  and  there  is  no  compari- 
son as  between  a  long  wet  coat  and 
a  short  dry  one.  Opponents  of  clip- 
ping claim  it  is  unsafe  to  expose  a 
olipcd  horse  after  it  has  been  warmed 
btit  experience  proves  the  fallacy  of 
this  argument.  As  long  as  the  winter 
coat  can  be  kept  dry  the  horse  is  pro- 
tected by  it.  but  when  it  is  warmed  up 
and  is  being  worked  regularly  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  thoroughly  dry 
the  coat,  and  this  causes  the  animal 
to  lose  flesh,  in  addition  to  making 
h'm  a  prey  to  a  multitude  of  ills.  Big 
companies  which  require  hundreds  of 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

horses  in  carrying  on  their  business 
have  experimented  and  have  found 
that  where  their  horses  were  clipped, 
coughs  and  pneumonia  have  been 
practically  eliminated.  Clip  your 
horses  early  in  the  spring  if  you  want 
to  keep  them  healthy  and  in  good  con- 
dition.— The  Horseman. 

Best  in  Years       Poland  Chinas 

Ohio  Sunshine  2nd,  yearling  boar.  Good  one 
March  and  April  twars  sired  by  O.  S.  and,  Stan- 
dard Sunshine  and  Correction.  March  gilts  by 
O.  S.  2nd.     Al.«o  bred  sows  later. 

Registered  Rams,  large,  smooth,  heavy  shear- 
ing.   Write  for  prices,  description  and  breed- 

W.   H.    CRESWELL 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS. 

20  choice  Spring  Sows,  open  ;  25  Fall  Pigs, 
both  sexes,  and  also  some  very  fine  yearling 
bred  sows  that  are  extra  fine  and  were  prlee 
winners  last  Fall.  12  head  Poland-Chinas  from 
8  to  12  mouths  old.  I  never  had  a  better  offer- 
ing in  young  sows  than  this. 

C.  R..  CRESSMAN, 
Bt>r«onville,BtEcR«  Co.,  Pa, 

Chester      Whites 

Sows  bred,  $25  to  $30  each.  Boars 
at  $15.  Sows  ready  for  service.  Show 
stuff — what  you  want.  Fancy  fall 
pigs.     Write  at  once. 

D.  W.  SHELUBARGER,        Eoon.  Ohio 


Chester  Whites 


I  have  them  combining 
the  best  blood  in  Chester 
-  County.  If  you  want  the 
good  old  Chester  that  has  made  this  county  fa- 
mous, we  have  them  here  that  will  please  you- 
We  breed  and  sell  only  the  best.     Write  me 

L.  WEBSTER,    ■   Kelton,    Pa. 


GREENWOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  I 

now  have  a  large  stock, 

probably  the  best  I  ever 

owned,      thoroughbred 

Poiaud-china  and  Ches 

ler  White  Pigs,  2   to  6 

moB.  old,  sows  bred,  boars  ready  for  service,  all 

from  prize  winning  stock.    Guernsey  and  Jersey 

Cattle.   Buff  and  Barred  Plymouth  R.  Chickens. 

FaraiH  and  Residence,  Oreenwood,  P», 

Address   C.   H.  DILDINE, 
Route  No.  I,  Rohrsburg,  Pa. 


Aldoro  Farm,  Rosston,  Pa. 

Qaernsey  Cattle,  Berkshire  and    Urge  York 
shire  Swine 


We  offer  some  splendid  boars  at 
$20,  $25  and  $30  each.  These  are 
royally  bred  and  ready  for  service. 
We  have  August  and  September  pifs 
in  pairs  and  trios  not  akin  from  the 
very  best  stock,  and  of  the  correct 
type.  Pigs  sired  by  Baron  Duke  63d, 
Prince  Premier,  Paymaster,  Pastmas- 
ter  3d,  Sterling  of  Biltmore,  King 
Hunter  and  other  noted  sires. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March 
HOG  CHOLERA. 


The  season  of  the  year  is  now  close 
at  hand  when  the  spring  litters  will 
be  appearing  and  will  be  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  hog  worms  and  parasites. 
The  careful  breeder  will  look  after 
this  matter  in  his  herd  and  will  use 
such  means  as  necessary  to  prevent 
hog  worms  or  parasites  from  getting 
a  strong  hold  on  his  young  litters. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  the  Snoddy  Remedy,  man- 
ufactured by  the  Dr.  J.  H.  Snoddy 
Remedy  Co.,  of  Alton,  111.  See  their 
advertisement  in  another  column  and 
write  them.  This  matter  is  worth 
yotir  while  to  investigate. 

Tt  is  not  profitable  to  feed  wormy 
hogs,  when  five  or  ten  cents  worth 
r'  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  the 
shoat  of  every  character  of  hog  worm 
and  make  him  so  thrifty  that  the  ex- 
tra gain  he  will  make  from  its  effect 
will  return  you  five  or  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  medicine  costs  you.  In 
addition  to  this  it  has  protected  him 
all  along  against  the  disease  by  keep- 
ing him  in  such  perfect  state  of  thrift 
that  he  will  have  the  power  to  resist 
a  slight  exposure  to  disease. 

The  first  effort  in  producing  growth 
should  be  to  make  it  gradual. 

Any  ewe  that  has  weak  and  watery 
eyes  is  either  in  poor  health  or  lacks 
constitution. 


Interesting  Veterinary   Book   Free. 

Our   editorial    department   has   just 
received    a    sixty-four    page    booklet, 
which  is  by  long  odds  one  of  the  most 
complete  treatises  on  animal  diseases 
that   has   come     to     our     desk.     The 
symptoms,   cause   and    practical    rem- 
edy are  given  in  plain,  readable  Eng- 
lish,   covering    practically    every    dis- 
ease   to    which    the   horse,    cow,    hog, 
sheep,    and    poultry    are    heir.        The 
various    subjects      have    been    treated 
exhaustively    by    authorities    at    forty 
different    American    Agricultural    Col- 
leges.    The  booklet  has  been  compil- 
ed and   printed  by  the  Zenner   Disin- 
fectant Company,  149  Lafayette  Ave- 
nue,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  we  have 
arranged  with  them  to  furnish  a  copy 
Free  to  each  and  every  reader  of  this 
publication.       You      only      require    to 
send  a  postal  card  giving  your  detail- 
ed   address,    and      the      book    will    be 
gladly    sent    you    free    of    all    charges 
and  without  obligation.     Better  write 
immediately  for  there  is  bound  to  be 
:i    tremendous   demand    for   this    won- 
derful   little      booklet      of      sixty-four 
pages. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reap- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Iloosick  F"alls,  N. 
Y.,  have  received  advices  from  their 
agents  at  Vienna  that  the  Walter  A. 
\Vood  machines  were  awarded  a  gold 
medal  and  diploma  of  honor  at  the 
1906  Bucharest  Jubilee. 


n 


Primrese  Herd  Large 
English  Yerkshlres^ 

From  Imported  Stock.    Second  to  none.    Write 
wants.  A.  A.  BRADLEY, 

Chester  Whites 

Fall  pigrs,  either  sex.  2  choice  springr 
Sows,  one  May  Sow.  Also  a  few  white 
Plymouth    Rocks. 

JOS.  T.  FLEMING,  R.  2,  BellcTtlle,  Pa. 


Raise 
1000  Pound  Hogs 

Why   lose   profits    breeding 
^*^     and  feediug  scrub  hogs? 
''-^  TwoofourO.LC.hojfS 
■N weighed  2806 lbs.   We 
.fare  headquarters  for 
^^^^K,  -     breeders.     Will   send 

»*       ^   sample  pair  of  our  famous 

0.'  L  C.  HOGS 

on  time,  and  (five  aRenoy  to  first  applicant. 
We  art:^  oriKinators  most  exlennive  breed«Ta 
and  elappers  of  thorou>:hbrfd  Bwlne  in  tbe 
world.    Write  for  circulars. 

L.B.  SILVER  CO., 
337  Caxton,  CleTelaail, 


Ohio. 


U.  S.  Government 
inspected  herd 


Increase    Your    Income 

From  a  Small  Investment  lOO  to  300  per  cent.  Proftt  eacK  year 


Start  the  Dollars  Rolling  Your  Way 

The  Combination  Vender  $£""' 

Distributes  to  every  customer  accurately  the  Finest  Goods 

Its  the  greatest  MONEY  MAKER  you  ever  worked  with 

It  never  tires;  always  on  duty;  night  and  day  it  works  for  you 


This  Vender  for  f»i^  y\    «         r»    <  <•    •         /^«  f\  ■     . 

GUM,  CARAMELS,    Thc  Oflly  Salcsfflan  of  its  Class  fiT^"mach1nl' 

PEANUTS  and  CANDY  ■  '""^  '^  '"^'*''"^' 


Onegood  reliable  Man  want 
ed  at  once  in  eacii  county 


ItistHe  20tH  Century  (MecKanical)  Idea 

Now  unoccupied  in  the  United   States,  not  afraid  of  work,  having  sorael 
means   and   not   now   making   $1000   per   year.     Investigate    this   at   once! 
BENEFIT  YOURSELF  as  hundreds  of  others  are  doing  and  have  done 
Why  not  you  ?  '' 

Carfare  and  expenses  will  be  allowed  the  right  parties  coming  here  to  investigate  our  business  and  receive 
instructions  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made. 

We  are  fully  protected  by  patents  and  protect  our  representatives  in  so  far  as  we  can.  Should  your  county 
be  taken  we  may  be  able  to  assign  you  one  to  your  advantage. 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  to  any  good  reliable  party  wanting  to  better  his  income  and  condition  and  will 
apply  for  same  to  investigate  fully.  State  present  occupation,  experience  in  business,  and  mention  this  oaoer 
Highly  important  that  you  act  at  once  and  START  DOLLARS  YOUR  WAY.  Address  ' 

Combination  Vender  Co.,  Penn  Van, 

136-140  Water  Street 

We  refer  by  permiMion  to  I.  C.  R.  Assn.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Editor  of  this  Paper 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


Directory  of  Breeders'  Associations 


Th«  foUowmK  list  comprlaes  the 
name  of  every  Tlv«  stock  breeders'  aa- 
sociatlon  in  the  United  States,  ot 
which  we  have  rncdrd.  The  name  and 
address  of  secretary  will  also  be  found 
in  every  case.  If  any  associations  of 
this  kind  are  not  listed,  we  ask  that 
secretaries  notify  us  at  once,  and  also 
notify  us  at  once  as  to  any  change  in 
names  and  addresses.  It  will  be  the 
intention  to  keep  this  list  up  to  date, 
and  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  of 
secretaries  to  that  end. 

Cattle    Breeders. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association — Thomas  McFarlane,  Ped- 
igree Record  Building,  Union  Stock 
Yards.   Chicago,   Secretary. 

American  Branch  Association  of  the 
North  Holland  Herd  Book — N.  F.  Slul- 
ter,   Brooklyn.   N.    Y.,   Secretary. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club — L.  P. 
Sissoii.    Newark.    O..    Secretary. 

American  Galloway  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas  Gray,  Pedigree  Record 
Building.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — W. 
H.  Caldwell.  Peierboro,  N.  H.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— C.  R.  Thomas.  Stock  Yards, 
Kansas  City,   Mo..  Secretary. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — J.  J. 
Hemingway,  New   York,  Secretary. 

Tile  Polled  Durham  Breeders'  Assn., 
J.  H.  Martz,  Sec.-Treas.,  Greenville, 
Ohio. 

American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— John  W.  Groves,  Pedigree 
Record  Building,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Sussex  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion— Dverton  Liea,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Secretary. 

Ayrsnire  Breeders'  Association — C. 
M.    Winslow,    Brandon,    Vt..    Secretary. 

Breeaers'  Association  of  French-Ca- 
nadian Cattle  of  the  United  States — 
W.    J.    McMurdy,      Binghamton.    N.    Y., 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas.  D.  Nixon.  Secretary, 
Owego,  N.  T. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
America — H.  B.  Richards,  Easton,  Pa,, 
Secretary. 

Holstein  -  Friesian  Association  of 
America — F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro. 
Vt..    Secretary. 

Maine  State  Jersey  Cattle  Associa- 
tion— N.  R.  Pike.  Winthrop.  Maine. 
Secretary. 

National  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — A.  E.  White,  Chicago.Sec- 
retarv.    5629    Madison    ave. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — Warren  Gammon,  Secre- 
tary,   Des    Moines,    Iowa. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America 
(incorporated)  —  Harley  A.  Martin, 
Gotham.    Wisconsin,   Secretary. 

Shelby  County  Fine  Stock  Exchange, 
Harlan.    Iowa.     I*    H.    Packard,    Sec'y. 
Home   BrcederM. 

American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses 
— J.  D.  Connor.  Jr.,  Wabash,  Indiana, 
Secretary. 

American  Breeders'  Association  of 
JacKs  and  Jennets — J.  W.  Jones,  Co- 
lumbia, Tenn,,  Secretary. 

American  Clydesdale  Association — 
R.  B.  Ogilvie,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago.  Secretary. 

Percheron  Society  of  America — Geo. 
W.  Stubbletteld,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,    Secretary. 

The  Percheron  Roadster  Co.,  Chas 
C.    Glenn,    Columbus,    Ohio,    Secretary. 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders' 
Association — I.  B.  Nail,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Secretary 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club — Mor- 
timer Leve.  ing,  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
Secretary. 


forse  Breeders'   As- 
Burgess,    Wenona, 


^ok       (Thorough- 
,v  heeler,      N.       Y., 


American  Shire 
soclatlon — Charl*-*- 
Ills..    Secretary 

American    Stud 
breds) — James    ti. 
Registrar.  _  _ 

American  Tvo.ting  Register  Co., — 
W.   H.    Knight,   Chicago,   Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association 
— Alexander  Galbraith.  Janesville.. 
Wis..  Secretary. 

Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  America-- 
R.  P.  Stericker.  West  Orange.  N.  J. 
Secretary.  „       ,   ^ 

The  French  Coach  torce  Roadster 
Co..  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Glenn,  Secretary,  Co- 
lumbus.   Ohio.  „     .  *        ^# 

French  Coach  Horse  Society  of 
Aiaerlc*— DttBcaa      ■.      WlUott.      lilt 


Michigan   ave.,   Chicago,   Secretary. 
German     Hanoverian    and      Oldenburg 
Coach    Horse    Breeders'      Association — 
J.  Crouch,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Secretary. 

Morgan  Horse  Register  —  Joseph 
Battel,   Mlddlebury,   Vt.,   Editor. 

National  PYench  Draft  Horse  Asso- 
niatinn — C.  E.  Stubbs,  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
Secretary. 

Oldenburg  Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America — C.  E.  Stubbs  Fairfield, 
Iowa,    Secretary. 

Sheep  Breeders. 

American  and  Delaine  Merino  Rec- 
ord Association — S.  M.  Cleaver.  Dela- 
ware, O.,   Secretary. 

Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Publishing  Association — R. 
P.    Berry,    Clokey.    Pa..    Secretary. 

franco-American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock,  N.    Y.,  Secretary. 

Improved  Black-Top  Delaine  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — O.  M. 
Robertson,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  Sec- 
retary. 

Interstate  and  International  Polled 
Dickinson  Register — H.  G.  McDowell. 
Canton,    O.,    Secretary. 

Michigan    Merino      Sheep      Breeders' 

soclatlon— E.  N,  Ball,  Hamburg. 
-j.ich..    Secretary. 

National  Delaine  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  B.  McClel- 
land.   Cannonsburg,   Pa.,   Secretary. 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  As- 
sociation—R.  O.  Logan,  California, 
Mich.,  Secretary. 

Standard  American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray. 
Hemlock,  N.   Y..  Secretary. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Registry 
Association— J.  A.  B.  Walker.  Mount 
Air.   Pa.,   Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— C.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrlsburg, 
vt..   Secretary. 

New  York  State  American  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — J.  Hora- 
tio Earii.  Skaneaieles,  N.  Y.,  Secretary 

Continental    Dorset    Club — Joseph    E 
Wing,    Mechanlcsburg,    O., Secretary. 

Dorset    Horn    Breeders'      Association 

JDehorned  cattle  are  quiet 

land  docile.    Cows  give  more 

f  milk-steers  fatten  quicker. 

r  Deh(>rn  v(.ur  cattle  with  the 

'  KEYSTONE  DEHORNER. 

Easy,  simjile  operation.  The 

-l!Z"''  ^^^S'^  «  el»'an  cut;  does  not 

jsh  horn  or  braise  Hesh.  Monev  back 

l^n«»t  ^.atlsfied.    Write  for  booklet 

T.  Phillips.  Box  »1  .  Pomeroy.  Pa. 


nCeyitt 


DOES   HOG  RAISING  PAY. 


To  show  you  that  there  is  money 
in  farming  when  properly  conducted, 
I  will  cite  a  practical  experiment  ear- 
ned on  by  me  in  pork  production.  I 
kept  a  careful  record  to  determine 
just  what  my  profit  would  be. 

The  lot  consisted  of  twenty-five 
pigs,  born  April  i.  Fitting  for  mar- 
ket began  June  i.  From  that  date 
until  July  I  one-half  bushel  of  ground 
oats  were  consumed  daily,  from  July 
I  to  September  lo,  one  and  one-half 
bushels,  and  from  the  latter  date  to 
November  20,  when  sold,  four  and 
one-half  bushels  of  ear  corn  were 
fed  daily.  This  made  120  bushels  of 
oats  and  315  bushels  of  corn,  the  en- 
tire amount  of  grain  fed.  Oats  were 
selling  for  thirty  cents  and  corn  for 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  the  cost 
of  grain  consumed  was  approximately 
$115  Adding  to  this  $6  for  pastur- 
age, and  $25  as  the  cost  of  the  lot  up 
to  the  time  feeding  was  begun,  we 
should  have  approximately  $146  as 
the  entire  cost  of  production. 

The  average  weight  when  sold  was 
240  pounds,  selling  price  $4.10  per 
hundred — making  about  $085  apiece 
or  $240  for  the  entire  lot.  This  leaves 
a  net  profit  of  about  $too,  or  the  in- 
come on  the  investment  was  over  60 
per  cent. — A.  C.  Schultz,  Jr.,  in  Suc- 
cessful  farmiag:. 


of  America — M.  A-  Cooper.  Waahlnc- 
ton.   Pa..  Secretary. 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society — F. 
E.  Daw  ley,  Fayettevllle,  N.  T.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American       Cotswold      Asaociatlon 

Frank  W.  Harding,  Waukeeha,  Wl«.. 
Secretary. 

American  Leicester  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation—A. J.  Temple,  Cameron.  Ills., 
Secretary. 

American  Oxford  Down  Assoclatioo 
— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton,  O.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Rambouillet  Sheep-Breed- 
ers' Association — Dwight  Lincoln.  Mil- 
ford    Center,    O.,    Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Asso- 
ciation— Mortimer  Levering.  Lafayette. 
Ind.,   Secretary. 

National  Shropshire  Record  Assocla- 
tlon— S.   J.   Weber,  Middlevllle.  Mich. 

Hampshire  Down  Breeders'  Associa- 
H?"w°'>"*®''*'=*— C.  A.  Tyler.  Nottawa. 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

The  International  Lincoln  Society — 
H.  A.  Daniels,  Clio,  Michigan,  Sec'y. 

National  Llncoin  Sheep -Breeders' 
Association — Bert  Smith.  Charlotte, 
Mich.,   Secretary. 

Dickinson  Record  Co. — ^H-O.  MoDow- 
ell,  Canton,  O.,   Secretary. 

Standard  Delaine  Spanish  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'      Association  —  S.      M. 

American  Southdown  Breeders'  As- 
sociation-Frank S.  Springer,  Spring- 
field.  Ills..   Secretary.    *'••»'» 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Registry 
Association — George  W.  Franklin,  Des 
Moines,    Iowa,    Secretary. 

American  Tunis  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Roundtree,  Craw- 
fordsvllle,   Ind.,   Secretary. 

International  von  Homeyer  Rambou- 
illet Club — E.  M.  Moore,  Orchard  Lake. 
Mich.,    Secretary, 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders' 
Association-— John  W.  Fulton.  Kansas 
City,   Mo.,  Secretary. 

American  Milch  Goat  Record  Asocia- 
tion — W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton,  O.,  Sec- 
retary. 

Swine    Breeders. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Club  of 
America— F.B.  Stewart,  EspeyvUlcPa.. 
Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  Associa- 
tion— E.  K.  Morris.  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Secretary. 

National  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation—  Thomas  Sharpless.  West 
Chester,    P.. Secretary. 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As- 
sociation- H.  C.  Sheldon,  604  Main  St. 
Peoria,    Illinois,    Secretary. 

O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
— C.  M.  Hlles,  Cleveland.  O.,  Secretary. 

Southwestern  Poland-China  Record 
Association— H.  P.  Wilson.  Gadsden. 
Tenn.,  Secretary. 

Standard  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis, 
ind..    Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co. 
— George  F.  Wood  worth.  MaryvUlo, 
Mo..   Secretary. 

United  States  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
sociation— D.  T.  Bascom,  California, 
Mkh..   Secretary. 

Victoria  Swine-Breeders'  Associa- 
tion— H.  Davis.   Dyer,   Ind.,  Secretary. 

American  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation, Earnest  Freigau,  Dayton. 
Ohio.  Secretary. 

American  Berkshire  Association — 
Frank  S.  Springer,  Springfield,  Ills.. 
Secretary. 

American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association — S.  E.  Morton,  Cam- 
den,  O..   Secretary. 

American  Essex  Association — F.  M. 
Stout.    McLean,    Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co — 
W.  M.  McFadden.  Pedigree  Record 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
Secretary. 

American  Tamworth  Swine  Record 
Association — E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg, 
Mich.,  Secretary. 

American  Hampshire  (Thln-Rlnd) 
Swine  Record  Association — E.  cf 
Stone,    Armstrong.    111.,    Secretary. 

American  Yorkshire  Club — H.  Q 
Krum,  White  Bear  Lake.,  Minn.,  Sec- 
retary. 

National  Poland-China  Record  Co.. 
A.  M.  Brown,  Winchester.  Ind.,  Secre- 
tary. 

international  Record  Association 
Co.,  H.  A.  Jones.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Secretary.  International  for  all  breeds 
and  countries. 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders'  AaaoAla. 
Uon-JBd.  a  Hill.  Peru^irN.  YT'li!:: 
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TO  B1.OODED  STOCK 
READERS  AND  ADVERTISERS— 


January   ist,   1907- 


Gentlemen:  We  have  been  before  you  with  a  proposition  si..ce  July,  1906,  in  our 
advertisement,  telling  you  that  we  wanted  at  once  two  good  reliable  men  in  each 
County  to  represent  us  before  the  people  and  to  tell  them  what  we  can  do  for  you 
and  them. 

We  must  urge  you  on  to  "Be  Quick"  now  and  take  advantage  of  this  proposition 
and  accept  our  Grand  Holiday  Proposal,  viz: 

The  First  Two  Applicants  for  Membership  from  each  County  in  the  United  States 
will  be  given  to  the  Breeder  who  will  do  just  a  few  hours  work  for  Us;  and  will  send 
us  in  his  Applications  for  Registry  Under  Our  System,  should  he  find  that  it  will  be 
to  his  advantage  to  do  so  after  he  has  read  over  our  entire  printed  instructions,  which 
will  be  sent  to  him  on  application,  and  sure  to  mention  that  he  saw  this  Notice  in  Jan- 
uary No. 

It  is  no  matter  what  others  may  tell  you  about  this  Plan  of  Our  Work.  You 
Have  a  Right  and  Privilege  to  Know  the  Truth  of  Our  Work  for  Yourself.  It  is 
also  your   privilege   to  Think  and  Act  for  Yourself. 

Should  you  already  be  a  member  of  Some  Single  Breed  Organization  and  you 
would  like  to  make  a  change  to  ours  We  Will  Be  Glal  to  Have  You  Do  So.  Please 
name  the  one  you  are  in  and  we  will  be  glad  to  purchase  your  interest  in  it  for  an 
equal  interest  in  this  Association  and  will  help  you  to  have  all  of  the  stock  you  now 
have  Comprising  Your  Ancestral  Herd  from  which  you  are  now  breeding,  Trans- 
fered  Free  to  You  in  Our  Records.  Then  You  Will  Know  what  you  are  paying  out 
your  money  for. 

Do  not  Delay  Sending  in  Your  Application  at  Once  and  Secure  This  Offer.  We 
want  Just  a  Few  Hours  of  Your  Time  to  Read  Over  Such  Printed  Matter  We  Send 
You  and  for  You  to  Talk  It  Over  With  Some  of  Your  Friends  Afterward.  No 
Other  Conditions  Unless  You  Wish  to  Accept  Further  Offers,  Which  You  Will  Be 
Only  too  Glad  to  Accept  as  Soon  as  You  Know  What  They  Are. 

You  are  Invited  Into  Full  Privilege  Membership  With  any  Good  Clean  Work. 
Should   You   Have   Stock  That  is  Barred  by  Age  You  Need  Us  Badly. 

We  can  help  you  as  we  have  thousands  of  others  and  as  we  will  thousands  more. 
Our  New  Tattoo  Dies  Will  Soon  be  Ready  to  Send  Out  and  You  Will  Have  Full  not- 
ice of  Same  Through  This  Paper — Bloodeed  Stock  and  You  Should  be  Together  Al- 
ways. Just  let  us  know  what  we  can  do  for  you  and  we  will  show  you  plainly  how 
we  do  it. 

Our  Advertisement  Will  Still  Continue  as  Below  Until  Every  County  is  Duly  Rep- 
resented By  Our  County  Supervisor  Who  Has  Duly  Qualified.  We  Also  Want  Sev- 
eral State  Representatives  and  Organizers.     What  will  you  do  about  it? 


iAZMNTSD    AT    ONCE 

Two  g^ood  reliable  men  in  each  county  of  the  United  States  to  devote  one  to  three 
months  each  year  to  our  business. 

A  STRAIGHT  BUSIIVESS  PROPOSITION — The  only  one  of  its  kind  In  existence.  We 
ri'KlMter  all  kinds  of  animals. 


LOWEST    FEES 


BEST   SERVICE 


Car  fare  and  expenses  will  be  allowed  the  right  parties  coming  here  to  investigate 
our   business   and    receive   instructions   when    satisfactory  arrangements   have  been   made. 

Write  us  fully  stating  your  present  occupation  and  experience  with  live  stock. 
ADDRESS 

International    Consolidated    Record    Association 

Penn  Yan,  Newr  York 
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That's  a  lot  of  fence.     But  it  takes  that  much— 50.000        ly^ldP 
miles  a  month— to  fill  the  American  farmers'  orders  for       -*  ^  ^  T^j"  "^1  »• —   ^^5"  "^ 

American  Fence.    And  50,000  miles  of  fence  is  more  than  80%  of  all  the     |  rl  O        inTi^Yiw^m 

wire  fence  made  every  mouth  by  all  the  fencemakers  put  together.  •'X  i^         1  ▼  %^jL    M^Jk 

Tell  you  why  we  have  been  able  to  merit  over  80%  of  all  the  wire       a 
fence  business.  \ 

We  have  always  been  the  largest  makers  of  wire  fence. 

The  cost  of  working  out  the  improvements  we  have  made  in  wire  fence  has  been  more  than  a 
smaller  business  would  stand.    But  by  keeping 


month 


Drop  me  a  postal  and  tell  me  how 
much  fence  you  will  need  this  year. 

I  will  write  you  a  personal  letter 
about  American  Fence  and  send  you 
this  combination  key-ringr.  screw-driver 
and  bottle-opener. 


SENT 


TO  YOU 
FREE 


•^o; 


AMERICAN  FENCE 

m  the  lead,  we  have  kept  this  organization  at  all  times  the  best  market  in 
the  world  for  fence  brains.  We  have  made  the  greatest  advance  in 
wire-fence  building,  and  by  keeping  our  output  large,  we  have  been  able 
to  keep  the  price  low  and  still  not  hesitate  at  the  cost  of  improvements. 
Recent  improvement— better  galvanizing— means  longer  life  in  fence  that 
costs  you  no  more  than  it  did  before. 

NOTE— I  want  to  send  you  the  combination  key-ring,  shown  in  the  comet,  with  our 
complinunts,  as  a  continual  reminder  of  American  Fence.    We  register  your  name  and 
number  on  our  books,  and  return  keys,  without  cost,  if  found  and  sent  us. 


L?a. 


FRANK  BAACKES 

Vice-President   and  General  Sales   Agent 
American  Steel  CS,  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


THE     GUERNSEY     INCREASING 

IN  POPULAR  FAVOR  AS  A 

DAIRY  COW. 


There  is  no  better  index  of  the 
growth  of  the  Guernsey  interests  than 
the  increase  of  the  Register.  Great 
as  this  increase  appears  for  an  ex- 
tended period  the  records  of  1906 
show  more  entries  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  transfers  than  in  any  preced- 
ing year. 

Volume  17  of  the  Herd  Register 
begins  with  this  January  number. 
When  the  quarterly  issues  of  the 
Register  were  started  with  Vol.  6,  in 
January,  1895,  the  Club  had  been  in 
existence  seventeen  ^ears  and  there 
had  been  published  3572  bulls  and 
70^  cows.  During  the  last  twelve 
years  there  have  been  published  7612 
bulls  and  13,778  cows,  or  twice  as 
many  entries.  This  makes,  with  the 
beginning  of  this  volume,  11,185  bulls, 
20.859  cows  in  the  Register,  or  a  to- 
tal of  32,044  animals. 

There  were  2706  sales  recorded  in 
1906,  or  more  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  against  652  twelve  years 
ago. 

It  is  now  just  five  years  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Advanced  Reg- 
ister. In  this  time  t,$  hulls  have  en- 
tered same,  their  t|ualification  being 
that  each  must  have  two  or  more 
daughters  in  this  Register.  453  cows 
have  completed  their  year's  record 
and  entered  this  department  of  the 
Register,   and    21    have    re-entered    in 


making  a  second  year's  record.  Clas- 
sifying these  records  the  following 
interesting  figures  are  found  that  are 
conclusive  proof  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  Guernsey  cow: 

Best  year's  milk  record  14920.8  lbs. 

Best  year's  butter-fat  record,  857.15 
lbs.,  or  equivalent  to  1000  lbs.  butter. 
Class  A.,  170  cows  5  years  old  or  over 
average  9157-6  lbs.  milk,  testing  5.01 
per  cent,  and  containing  452.8  lbs. 
butter.  Class  B..  23  cows,  4^  to  5 
years  old  average  9044.8  lbs.  milk, 
testing  s.oi  per  cent,  and  containing 
4533  lbs.  butter  fat,  equivalent  to 
529  lbs.  butter.  Class  C,  32  cows,  4 
to  41^  years  old,  average  8145  lbs. 
milk  testing  5.15  per  cent,  and  con- 
taining 419.3  lbs.  butter  fat,  equiva- 
lent to  489  lbs.  butter.  Class  D.,  31 
cows,  3 1/2  to  4  years  old,  average 
7992.7  lbs.  milk  testing  5.22  per  cent 
and  containing  417  lbs.  butter  fat, 
equivalent  to  487  lbs.  butter.  Class 
Iv,  56  cows,  3  to  3'^  years  old,  aver- 
age 7684.5  lbs.  milk,  testing  5.08  per 
cent,  and  containing  390.2  lbs.  butter 
fat,  c(iuivalent  to  455  lbs.  butter. 
Class  F.,  fx)  cows,  2%  to  3  years  old, 
average  6889  lbs.  milk,  testing  5.23 
per  cent,  and  containing  360.3  lbs. 
butter  fat,  equivalent  to  420  lbs.  but- 
ter. Class  G.,  113  cows,  2  to  2j-'S  yrs. 
old,  avirage  6851.4  n)s.  milk,  testing 
5.02  per  cent,  and  containing  343.6 
lbs.  butter  fat,  equivalent  to  400  lbs. 
butter. 

.\verage  of  all  the  above  classes 
show  7997-68  lbs.  milk,  testing  5.06 
per    cent,    and    containing   405.29   lbs. 


butter  fat.  equivalent  to  473  lbs.  but- 
ter. 

Wm.  H.  Caldwell, 

Sec'y  Guernsey  Club. 
Peterboro,  N.  H, 


Ice  water  isn't  any  more  healthful 
for  young  stock  than  it  is  for  you 
and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
drink  it  too  freely  in  the  winter. 


Tell  your  neighbor  about  Blooded 
Stock.  May  be  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  it. 


Send   in   jonr  anbAprlption   at  oace. 


|l/|||Trn  10  men  in  each  state  to  travel, 
IW  All  I  lU  ()>- tribute  samples  of  out  go^ds 
if  and  tack  advertisinf;  cards.  S«l- 

ry  |2i  per  week  I3  a  day  expense  allownnce 
Saunders  Co..  Dep.  G,  Jackson    Blvd.,  Chicago 

COR  ^AIF  O.  I- C.  males.  I  will  offer  for  the 
pwn  «9ML|.  npxt  60  daysO.  I.  C.  males  good 
enough  to  head  any  herd.  4  and  5  months  old 
for  $10  and  J12.  Pedigree  will  l>e  furnished. 
Satisfaction  luUy  guaranteed. 
8AIVFORD     KUYSR 


RldgewBT^,  O 


POLAND      CHINAS 

A  bred  sow  meant 
1 6    to     12      Polud 
Chiaas    eligible  to 
registry  all  for  the 
^  price  of  one.    Bred 
.    _.>  to     Perfection    L. 
the  Inter-State  Fair  Winner 

MEADOW  BROOK  FAKM,   Salt  Uck,  Kj 


'mpKmmmifm^mmmm 
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SYEARS^rtlOO 


Cx^A^jv;::^^^,,^?^:^ 
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CEMENT  SILOS. 


Will  you  give  us  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  the  building,  cost  and  re- 
sults with  cement  silos.  How  deep 
in  the  ground  they  should  be  and  the 
thickness  of  the  cement  walls  for 
strength.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  ce- 
ment silo  should  be  very  durable,  and 
so  air-tight  as  to  keep  the  silage  good. 

S.  S.  Johnson. 

A  Wisconsin  farmer  who  built  a 
cement  silo  last  summer  and  filled  it 
in  the  fall  with  silage,  in  a  letter  to 
Hoard's   Dairyman  writes  as   follows: 

Myself  and  neighbor  each  built  a 
cement  silo  last  summer,  lo  foot  in 
diameter  inside.  My  silo  is  31  feet 
deep,  15  feet  in  ground  and  16  feet 
above  ground.  The  other  one  is  29 
feet;  5  feet  in  ground  and  24  feet 
above  ground.  We  did  all  the  work 
ourselves,  working  together  and  each 
paying  for  half  of  form.  1  kept  ac- 
count of  the  building  of  my  silo, 
which  is  as  follows: 

90  sacks  Portland  cement  at  50c 

ioT    wall .  .$45  00 

2  sacks  Portland  cement  at  50c 

for    brush    coat i  00 

Bolts     ,00 

Wire  for  reinforcing.  No.  3...  2  00 

20  yards    of   gravel 33© 

1/2    material    for   form 6  40 

Roof,  door  frames  and  doors..  9  70 

Total  cash  paid . $68.30 

Work  on  wall   for  one  man,  days.. 30 

Making  one-half   form,  days 3 

All   other  work  of  building,  days 

one    man g 

Total    days ^| 

The  wall  of  these  silos  i>  6  inches 
thick,  reinforced  by  ^mooih.  heavy 
wire,  placed  near  outside  of  wall; 
ends  of  wire  hooked  together  form 
ing  a  hoop.  Inside  of  silo,  walls 
were  given  one  bru-ih  coat  of  cement, 
and  are  very  smooth.  \\  ire-  were 
put  one  foot  apart  near  ground,  and 
farther  apart  near  top  of  r^ilo.  I  till- 
ed twice  and  had  27  feet  of  silage 
after  uncovering.  There  are  lot>.  of 
silos    around      here,      some    of    stone. 


wood,  brick  and  wood  and  cement, 
but  none  of  them  can  show  better 
silage  than  these  two.  Not  one  bit 
of  mouldy  or  siMoKd  silage  in  either 
c.\ce])t  what  wa^  on  lop.  Walls  6 
mches  thick  are  plenty  thick  enough 
if  well  made.;  if  not  well  made,  bet- 
ter not   try  a   cement    silo. 

I  intend  to  stud  silo  up  on  outside 
and  lath  and  plaster  next  season  to 
form  a  jacket  with  dead  air  space  to 
keei)  it  warmer.  We  e.xpect  we  have 
sdld   form  for  $12;  this  will  make  the 
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cash  outlay  $62.30.  My  neighbor's 
cost  about  the  same  except  for  wire. 
He  used  $6  worth. 


Prof.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  sug- 
gests that  dairy  communities  by 
neighborhoods  keep  either  Jersey,  or 
Holstein,  of  Guernsey,  or  Ayrshire 
cows  exclusively  for  convenience  and 
profit,  as  they  are  all  good  dairy 
breeds. 


Send    tn   your  sabiicripllnn   nt   nnr«. 


Used 
And  Endorsed  at 

42  Agricultural  Colleges' 


7/ 


There  is  no  other  live  stock  remeily,  none  at  all,  mind 

you,  that  has  proven  so  successful  at  all  times  fo^  nianv 

years,  as  Zeuoleum.     It  is  used  and  recommended  bv  the  most 

pron)inent  stockmen  in  the  world.     It  does  what   we  claim  or 

money  back.     No  other  maker  dares  make  such  an  offer. 

The  Standard  and  Purest  Coal-Tar  Dip 

ZENOLEUM 

Animal  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

For  Lice,  Mange,  Skin  Trouble.s,  Itcli,  Scours,  Calf  Cholera,  Infec- 
tious  Abortion,   Sores,  Wounds,  King  Worm  and  all  Insect  and 
Parasitic  troubles.     The  sure  and  positively  guaranteed  remedy. 

At  All  Dealers •'^mall  .size.  25  cents:  Quart.  .SO  cents;  Half  gal- 

««"*-««^*i»       Ion.  90  cents;  One  trallon.  51. 50:   Five  gallons, 
to _S— or  we  %\  ili  (IcliviT  one  j^allon  or  more,  chur^es   pai<l,   to  your 
station     Ask  Your  Dealer  First. 

Prize  Steer  Ruby  Zenoleum,  International  College  Ciumpion 


OUR 
GUARANTEE 

If  Zenoleum  is  not 
all  we  say  it  is.  or 
even  what  you  think 
it  ought  to  be,  you 
can  haveyour money  ''] 
back.  No  talk,  no 
letters,— just  money. 


64-PAGE 
BOOK  FREE 

Veterinary  Ad- 
viser sent  free  to 
you  if  you  send  us 
a  postal  card. 

Zenner 
Dlslnlectant  Co. 

14'»  Lafayette  Ave. 
DETROIT.  MICH. 


:^r^|i 
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Some  Great  Yorkshires  For  Sale 


llNluiruy    l.ady   Front,    No  7«8«,    A.    V.   R.  I.ir.i    l,.»    i^htI   ..f   Ko-rl.ury.  of  M«uti«o«l 

!%■«  •   acted   price   wlaaer   la   fCaslaad  aad   Caaada.      3  1-%  year*  old.  aad  "Aid 

J.  K.  B.tkoo.,  of  Oatario,  Caaada*  la  S  i-a   j^^rm   old   aad    waald   ••illy   ea*^ 

perfect.     A    anperlor    kr*od    aaw.  Tkaae  ar«    twa    af   the    mwmt    braad    mwm    t* 

aalaala.     Alaa  Owaraaar  Cattla.     Cana  aad  •••  ■».                           ^^^                " 


ALDORO    FARM. 


IMii     .<>,v      viriirha       aboat      IHIO     Iba. 
Clara,"  No.  7»8«,  A.   Y.  R.,  brad   by 
Iba.     Ifla    eoaaldar    bar    wall    alsh 
^^  •■•   ■•U   r»»   a«9atfar 

ROSSTON.     PA 
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FOR  PRACTICAL  STOCK  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS. 
Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27.  1899. 


8VB8CRIPTIOBr 

One  Tear  50  Cent* 

Three  Tears  tl.OO 

Dlicontlnacd  at  cud   of 

Paid   8ubacrlptlon. 


■»inplc«  on   Application. 


CONTRIBUTIOMS.-The  editors  are  always  glad  to  examine 
manuscripts  suitable  for  the  publication.  Photogriphers  are  also 
invited  to  submit  photographs  of  matter  especiall>-  interesting!^ 
f.w  c  1^1,  I^*  ^^«'"P'^  **hould  accompany  both  manuscripts  lud 
photographs  to  insure  return   if  uotacceptecf 

SUBSCRIPTION8.-ckn  be  sent  at  anytime  and  will  begin 
with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  specified.  No  receipts  will  be 
forwarded  unless  the  request  is  accompanied  by  return  postage,  but 
to  the'pifbHs'hers  '^"^^  ''"^  ""^  """S"al  delay  should  be  reported 

^f  .^■^^*^,**TISINe.-  -The  'ast  advertising  form  closes  by  the  25th 
of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue.  Rates  forwarded  on  application. 


ADVBRTISINQ 

For  Information  and  rate* 

address 

FISHER  SPECIAL  AGENCY, 

New  York,  150  Nassan  St. 

ChlcBKo,  115  Dearborn. 
Boston,  -^4  Milk  Street. 
Cleveland,    8  The  Bailer 
Omaha,  a423  oodae  St. 
Or  at  Oxfokd. 


PUBLISHED  ON  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  OF  EACH    MONTH    PRECEDING    DATE    OF    ISSUE    BY 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  Incorporated 

C.  E.  Morrison,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Dr.  H.  L.  Patterson,  President. 


THE 


A  Mark  her«  means  that  this  paper 
18  sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Pleasa 
look  It  over  carefully.  It  will  keep 
you  fully  posted  on  the  ma.  kets  and 
what  the  Live  Stock  Ass.iclatlons  are 
dolnir.  Then  "With  the  Business  Man" 
and  "Things  to  Think  About"  are  val- 
uable and  not  found  In  any  other  pa- 
per. 

No  other  farm  paper  will  contain  so 
much  valuable  Information  aji  Blood- 
ed Stock  during  1907.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  It.  Send  us  yotir  sub- 
scription  and  get   the   next   issue. 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATES. 


1.  Fifty  cents  a  year  or  three  years 
for  one  dollar. 

2.  Send  twenty-flve  cents  cash  nnd 
the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the 
best  farmers  In  your  section  and  get 
the  paper  one  year, or  send  seventy-five 
cents  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
twenty-flve  farmers  interested  in  good 
stock  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three 
years. 

3.  Send  three  new  subscribers  and 
one  dollar  and  get  Blooded  Stock  free 
for  one  year. 

4.  Send  one  dollar  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  twenty-flve  farmers 
and  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three  years 
and  any  one  of  the  following  list  free 
for  one  year: 

Farmers'  Voice,  Chicago,  III. 

Farm    Journal,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Successful   Farming,   Des  Moines,   la. 

Ohio    Farmer.   Cleveland.   Ohio. 

Mich.   Farmer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The   Farmer,  St.   Paul.   Minn. 

Indiana    Farmer,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Agricultural  Epitomlst,  Spencer,  Ind. 

Am.   Swineherd,  Chicago,   III. 

Western  Swine  Breeder.  Lincoln, Neb. 

Green's    Fruit    Grower.Rochester.N.Y. 

Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer,  Waterloo, 
la. 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy.  111. 

Poultry    Success,    Springfield.    Ohio. 

Am.    Poultry   Journal,   Chicago,   III. 

Poultry    Advocate,    Syracuse,    N.    Y. 

Farm    Poultry.    Boston,    Mass. 

Inland  Poultry  Journal,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Freeport,  III. 

Successful   Poultry   Journal,  Chicago. 


5.  Send  one  dollar  and  twenty  five 
cents  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
twenty-five  farmers  interested  In  live 
stock  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three 
years  and  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the 
following  papers  free  for  one  vear: 

Hoard's  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson, Wis, 
National    Stockman.    Pittsburg.    Pa. 
Am.   Sheep   Breeder.   Chicago,   III. 
Western  Fruit  Grower.  St.  Joseph.Mo 
Kansas    Farmer,    Topeka,    Kansaa 
Wallace  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Practical    Farmer.  Phila..  Pa. 
Prairie    Farmer.    Chicago.    111. 

6.  Send  us  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  twen- 
ty-five farmers  interested  in  live  stock 
and  get  Blooded  Stock  three  years  and 
your  choice  of  one  of  the  following 
free  for  one  year: 

Breeders'   Gazette.  Chicago.   III. 
Country    Gentleman.    Albany.    N.    Y. 
New  England  Homestead.  Springfield 
Rural   New  Yorker.  New  York. 
Orange    Judd    Farmer.    Chicago. 
Am.    Agriculturist,    New    York. 


PROGRAM  FOR  1907. 


.May — Sepnriitors    on    the    Farm 

The    advantages    to      be     gained    and 
profit    saved.      What    is    required. 
June — The    .>IodeI       Dairy      Cow— Form 
and    PurpoNe. 
Breeds    best    adapted — How   to   select 
and   what  she  should  do. 
July— Co»T   nnrnn 

Illustrated — Showing  plans  and  con- 
veniences. 
AuKn!«t — Caoat  Grovrlng 

What    the    industry    is — requirements 

— rr  turns. 
CiaMttllne   KuKlnex — As   a   farm   Imple- 
ment  can    be   used    in    many   ways. 
Sopteinlior- IIoK    Houmc.^ 

Plans    illustrated — showing    how   and 
giving    idr-as. 
Oftubrr— RnoflnK    for    Farm    Buildings 
Cost — how    applied — help      necessary 
to    put   on. 
Xnvembpr— Mule    Breedlni? 

The    dt^niand.    supply    and   profit. 
Nhecp  <>ro«^lnK  nnd   Feeding— How  a 
few    can     be      profitably       kept    by 
every    fatmer. 
I»eceinl<er — Beef    Cattle     Breedn 

Selection — age      to      fatten — when    to 
market. 


END 


A  MARK  here  means  that  your  sub- 
scription  expires  with  this  Issue.  W« 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  som« 
of  the  subjects  that  will  appear  Ik 
Blooded  Stock  during  the  coming  rtLT 
Some  of  the  very  best  writers  In  th« 
country  will  write  for  us  on  thes*  sub- 
jects and  the  Information  In  any  num- 
ber will  be  worth  more  than  ths  whol* 
year's  subscription.  You  cannot  af- 
ford to  miss  anything  the»«  wrlt«ra 
say. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  sub- 
scription offers  for  the  season.  To« 
can  save  money  by  using  some  of  th«fl« 
olTers.  We  want  your  renewal  at 
once.  Please  attend  to  It  so  that  th«r« 
will  not  be  any  delay.  We  do  not  In- 
tend to  send  our  paper  to  thoss  who 
do  not  want  It,  so  we  wish  a  proMst 
reply    to    this    notice. 


We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  distrib- 
ute copies  of  Blooded  Stock  at  Farm- 
ers' Institute  Meetings,'  Public  Salaa, 
and  among  your  friends.  Writ*  OS 
when  you  wish  them  and  we  will  glad- 
ly forward  same.  A  liberal  commis- 
sion will  be  allowed  to  those  who  will 
take  subscriptions  for  us. 


American  elevator  rope  is  in  use  in 
some  of  the  finest  structures  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  time-tried  product 
of  the  most  extensive  mills  in  the 
world  and  made  under  one  manage- 
ment from  the  mines  to  the  finished 
rope.  Under  such  auspices  and  ope- 
rating on  so  large  a  scale,  original  re- 
search, experiment  and  analysis  are 
carried  on  with  great  energy  and 
completeness  by  the  American  Steel 
vl'  \\  ire  Company,  Chicago. 


Our  oflfer.  three  years  for  $1.00,  is 
a  great  bargain.  The  subscription 
may   be    a   dollar   a  year   before   that 

lime. 


"•I 


FOR     SALE 

5  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  Interest  payable  semi-annually,  January  and  July 

Persons  wishing  a  first-class  investment,  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  real  estate  and  fire  insurance  in 
case  of  fire,  will  do  well  to  write  me  at  once.  The  bonds  are  offered  in  any  amount,  ranging  from  $100  up 
$2,000  are  offered  for  sale  to  secure  working  capital  for  a  fast  growing  business.  The  investment  is  strictly 
being  made  on  a  banking  basis  and  worthy  of  attention.     Address,  C.  E.  MORRISON,  Oxford,  Pa. 
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BUILDING    A     ROUND     SILO 


The  method  of  constructing  a  stave 
silo  briefly  stated  is  as  follows:  First, 
.the  capacity  of  the  silo  needed  must 
be  determined.  Silage  weighs  from 
30  to  60  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  de- 
pending on  the  depth  of  the  silage 
and  the  condition  of  the  crop  when 
put  up.  A  fair  average  is  about  40 
pounds.  Ordinarily,  beef  or  dairy 
cattle  should  not  be  fed  much  over 
40  pounds  per  day,  or  one  cubic  foot. 
If  20  cows  are  to  be  fed  for  180  days, 
about  75  tons  of  silage  would  be  re- 
quired, allowing  for  the  spoiling  of 
from  2  to  5  tons.  This  would  re- 
quire the  construction  of  a  silo  15 
feet  in  diameter  by  24  feet  high.  It 
is  a  very  simple  matter  to  calculate 
the  cubic  contents  of  a  square  silo, 
but  it  is  a  more  difficult  matter  with 
the  round  silo.  The  capacity  of  a 
silo  15x24  feet  is  determined  as  fol- 
lows: The  circumference  of  the  silo 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  diameter 
by  3.1416,  which  equals  47.5  feet.  For 


brick  or  stone.  If  of  stone,  a  wall  15 
inches  in  thickness  will  be  the  most 
convenient  to  build;  if  of  brick  one 
foot  would  be  sufficient,  unless  the 
silo  is  very  large  and  high  when  it 
might  appropriately  be  made  15  to 
18  inches.  The  foundation  may  be 
prevented  from  springing  by  laying 
curved  pieces  of  iron  in  the  wall.  The 
concrete  foundation  will  often  be  as 
cheap  and  more  lasting  and  satisfac- 
tory in  every  way  than  any  other 
type  which  can  be  used.  There  is 
not  so  much  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  several  forms  of  founda- 
tion as  one  would  suppose.  The  floor 
may  be  cemented  or  made  of  tamped 
earth.  This  is  largely  a  matter  of 
choice  so  far  as  the  p/eservation  of 
the  silage  is  concerned.  Many  farm- 
ers prefer  dirt  to  cement  when  it  be- 
comes well  packed.  A  cement  floor 
will  keep  out  rats  and  can  be  con- 
structed cheaply  and  very  simply  by 
putting  down  a  grout  work  of  crush- 


foundation  should  be  laid  flush  with 
the  inside  wall  so  as  not  to  leave  a 
shoulder  jutting  out  in  the  silo  which 
will  prevent  the  rapid  settling  of  the 
silage.  It  is  next  desirable  to  set  up 
four  to  six  4x6's,  depending  on  the 
diameter  of  the  silo  at  equal  distances 
around  the  circumference.  These 
should  be  securely  toe-nailed  to  the 
latter  and  plumbed  and  held  rigidly 
in  place  by  temporary  staging.  Be- 
fore erecting  these  4  x  6's  holes 
should  be  bored  through  them  with 
a  5s-i"ch  auger  at  suitable  distances 
for  the  reception  of  the  hoops  which 
hold  the  staves  in  place.  The  hoops 
should  be  made  of  li-'mch  round  iron 
threaded  for  a  considerable  distance 
on  either  end.  For  a  silo  15  feet  in 
diameter  the  hoops  might  appropri- 
ately be  three  in  number  and  17  feet 
long.  The  hoops  should  be  passed 
through  the  4x6  uprights  and  secured 
by  heavy  washers  and  nuts.  The 
long  thread  on  the  hoop  permits  the 


Three  silos  built  by  the  Economy  Silo   Co.,   Frederick,  Md.,  on   the   Fern- 
wood  Dairy  Farm.   Royersford,    Pa. 


every  foot  represented  two  j\6  staves 
will  be  required,  or  94  staves.  In  this 
case  the  staves  would  need  to  be  24 
feet  long.  If  staves  of  this  length 
can  not  be  obtained  and  16  foot 
staves  are  substituted  it  would  take 
I4I-  The  feeding  area  of  the  silo 
would  be  the  square  of  the  diameter, 
that  is,  15x15,  multiplied  by  24.  the 
height  of  the  silo,  gives  the  cubic  ca- 
pacity, or  4,240.8  cubic  feet.  A  silo 
of  this  size  would  hold  approximately 
85  tons,  sufficient  to  feed  20  cows  at 
the  rate  of  40  pounds  per  day  for 
over   200   days. 

After  selecting  a  suitable  site,  exca- 
vate the  ground  to  the  depth  of  about 
3  feet  for  the  foundation.  The  foun- 
dation    may    h«       mad)»    of      ronT^tp 


c«l  -t'lnr  to  the  depth  of  3  to  5 
inches  over  which  a  mixture  made  ot' 
one  part  of  cement  and  three  of  sand 
is  poured.  Afthcr  this  hardens  a 
two-inch  coating  made  of  one  part 
of  cement  and  two  of  clean,  bright 
sand  should  be  laid  down. 

The  foundation  of  the  stave  sjlo 
may  he  made  of  2x4's  cut  in  2  foot 
lengths  at  an  angle  which  approxi- 
mates the  radius  of  the  circle.  Two 
pieces  of  2x4s  should  be  spiked  to- 
gether to  break  joints  all  the  way 
around.  To  holrl  the  foundation  in 
place  iron  bolt-  jtrovided  with  tap 
and  thread  are  sometimes  set  in  the 
wall,  though  later  methods  favor  bed- 
ding the  foundation  timber  in  cement, 
A-hirh    hr.Hs     tliPni     vprv    firinlv       The 


ic.i(I_\  adjustment  of  the  staves  ac- 
'ording  to  whether  the  silo  is  full  or 
•nipty. 

Another  form  of  tightener  com- 
ninnly  Used  in  connection  with  the 
stave  silo  is  made  of  two  pieces  of 
iron  about  6  inches  long  with  holes 
through  either  end  just  large  enough 
for  the  hoops  to  pass  through,  mak- 
ing It  a  smiplc  matter  to  adjust  the 
staves  at  will  by  means  of  the  tap 
and  lock  nut  which  holds  the  hoop 
Quite  recently  oak  strips  i  inch  thick 
•  nd  2  to  4  mches  wide  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  iron  hoops  and  have 
proven      very      satisfactory..  They 

should  be  put  on  the  same  distance 
apart  as  the  iron  hoops  and  are  gfTn- 
'^tnlly    mad^    of    thre«»    or    four    fliirk- 


# 
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nesses  of  wood  arranged  so  as  to 
break  joints  and  securely  nailed  to 
each  stave.  Wherever  joints  are 
broken  they  should  go  behind  one  of 
the  bands.  As  these  bands  can  often 
be  sawed  out  of  timber  available  on 
the  farm  and  no  tighteners  are  re- 
quired, they  can  be  utilized  to  advan- 
tage, and  so  far  as  recorded,,  silos 
built  in  this  manner  if  securely  nail- 
ed are  entirely  satisfactory.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  so  many  farmers 
fail  in  the  construction  of  silos  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  use  enough  nails 
or  large  enough  nails.  This  matter 
can  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 

The  work  of  completion  is  now 
comparatively  simple  except  for  the 
construction   of  the   doors.     In   a   24- 


pieces  should  be  2  feet  long  and  two 
of  them  4  feet  long  so  as  to  give  the 
desired  slope  to  the  roof.  When  they 
are  spiked  in  position  cross  pieces 
should  be  fastened  to  the  top.  A 
battened  board  roof  can  then  be 
quickly  and  cheaply  made. Many  other 
forms  of  roof  can  of  course  be  utiliz- 
ed 'according  to  the  fancy  of  the  own- 
er. 

All  stave  silos  are  built  on  the 
same  principles,  though  there  are 
many  minor  points  of  difference.  The 
staves  may  be  either  rough,  dressed 
on  both  sides,  bevelled,  sized,  and 
"tongued  and  grooved."  In  a  silo  of 
small  diameter,  2x4's  are  more  satis- 
factory than  2x6's.  Those  who  have 
had  experience  with  the  more  expen- 


The  modified  type  of  round  silo  is 
built  as  follows:  The  foundation  need 
not  be  dwelt  on  as  that  described  for 
the  round  silo  will  be  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  2x4's  are  commonly 
used  for  the  frame  work  of  the  mod- 
ified round  silo.  They  are  generally 
set  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  15  inches 
from  center  to  center,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  silo.  As  it  is  often 
desirable  to  build  a  silo  more  than 
30  feet  high  and  it  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  obtain  2X4's  of  that  length,  the 
scantling  are  lapped  two  or  three 
feet  and  spiked  together  securely,  or 
the  ends  are  sawed  out  to  a  depth  of 
3  or  4  inches  and  a  heavy  piece  of 
galvanized  iron  inserted  and  the  two 
ends  squared  and  securely  toe-nailed 


Sluiwiug-  method  of  const ruetion  for  ventilating- 
the  spaces  between  the  studding  In  all-woo«l 
and  hithed  and  plastered  silos. 


Showing  construction  of  all-wood  silos  and  con- 
nection with  wall,  flush  with  outside,  as  put  up 
by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


foot  silo  there  should  he  al)out  three 
doors,  placed  about  6  feet  apart.  The 
doors  should  be  alxnil  28  inches  long 
in  order  to  come  between  the  hoops. 
They  should  be  cut  to  a  bevel  of 
about  45  inches  sloping  to  the  inside. 
The  doors  should  be  from  24  to  30 
inches  wide.  The  staves  above  and 
below  the  door  should  be  held  in  po- 
sition by  hardwood  dowel  pins,  and 
the  doors  should  then  be  fastened  to- 
gether by  two  curved  liattcns  run 
across  the  outside.  When  the  door 
is  put  in  p<)>ition  t.ir  p.ipcr  shon!<l  be 
placed  over  the  edges  to  exclude  the 
air.  While  a  r«iof  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  one  can  1ie  ■=!»  chca{)ly  built 
that  it  is  a  desirable  addition  to  tlic 
silo.  Fur  a  stave  silo  built  outside 
the  barn  the  rrmf  may  be  con-tructed 
by  spiking  pieces  of  jx.i's  or  Jx6's  to 

the    top    of    the    St  ivr-         Inn    n\    tli,- 


•-'tve  tongued  and  grooved  silos  do 
liot  favor  their  use.  though  many 
a'-rree  that  the  inside  of  the  staves 
-honid  be  bevelled  as  it  provides  a 
smoother  snrface  and  the  silage  set- 
tles better.  As  a  cheap  and  effective 
moans  of  pre-erving  food  the  stave 
silo  has  proven  to  be  a  success  in 
Tennessee  wdien  carefully  built,  and 
ju.-t  a-  satisfactory  in  the  majority  of 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation as  silos  that  cost  two  or 
tlirec  times  as  much.  The  inside  of 
the  silo  should  be  thoroughly  coated 
with  hot  tar  as  a  preservative  and 
the  outside  may  be  painted  if  deem- 
ed .ulvi-able.  As  a  matter  of  preser- 
vation ii  i>  a  wi.-e  precaution  and  a 
good  investment  a-  a  rule.  The  con- 
struction of  neat  an<l  harmonious 
hnildirigs  on  the  farm  is  a  matter 
'»  '  >r!  li  V    <  ■{   r<  in<ii|'M*a  t  ion 


together.  When  this  practice  be- 
comes necessary  it  is  generally  ad- 
visable to  use  20  and  10  foot  pieces  of 
scantling,  reversing  the  staves  as  set 
up  so  as  to  break  joints.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  stave  silo  to  use  two  pieces 
of  staves,  they  are  spliced  together 
as  indicated.  The  plate  of  the  round 
silo  is  constructed  like  the  foundation 
described  under  the  stave  silo.  The 
lining  of  the  round  silo  is  made  of 
2x6  fencing  split  into  four  pieces. 
One-half  of  this  should  be  dressed 
on  one  side  and  one-half  on  both 
sides.  Commencing  on  the  inside  at 
the  bottom  the  H  inch  by  6  inch 
boards  are  securely  nailed  to  each  up- 
right with  two  8-penny  nails.  A  lay- 
er of  acid-proof  paper  is  then  put  on 
and   another  layer  of  the  V2  inch  by 

(Ton  tin  lied    on    Pnge    8) 
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SILAGE    IN    THE    DAIRY     RATION 


Much  has  been  written  about  the 
value  of  silage  in  ^airy  rations.  Some 
of  these  articles  are  beneficial,  in 
which  the  facts  are  brought  out, 
while  others  are  an  injury  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  method  of  storing  feed. 
Some  writers,  either  ignorantly  or 
othervyise,  overdo  the  matter  and 
make  it  appear  that  if  you  have  silage 
there  is  no  need  of  anything  else. 
They  make  it  appear  that  all  that 
i?  necessary  to  get  the  cow  to  con- 
sume vast  quantities  of  the  succulent 
roughness  and  the  milk  pails  will  be 
filled  to  overflowing.  Alanufacturers 
of  silos  and  silage  machinery,  in  their 
efforts  to  increase  their  sales,  dupe 
the  people  into  believing  many  thmgs 
concerning  silage  that  cannot  possi- 
bly be  made  to  materialize. 

I  remember  quite  vividly  that  a 
certain  agent,  representing  a  ma- 
chinery firm,  tried  to  sell  me  a  silage 
cutter,  and  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment he  said  "silage  was  equal  to 
June  grass."  I  know  of  two  persons 
who  were  persuaded  to  build  and  fill 
silos  last  fall,  mainly  on  the  strength 
of  what  these  agents  told  them,  who 
are  wofully  dissatisfield  now  because 
they  have  been  trying  to  make  silage 
do  the  whole  thing,  which,  as  every 
experienced  man  knows,  is  a  very  ill- 
balanced  affair. 

Now  what  are  the  facts?  I  hold 
the  opinion  that  silage  is  a  success  if 
supplemented    with    other    foods    rich 


cotton-seed  meal,  or  any  other  avail- 
able concentrate  mixed  in  with  the 
••'Inge,  in  the  right  proportion  wil' 
bring  the  required  result.  The  con- 
veniece  of  using  silage  is  also  worthy 
of  notice.  As  compared  with  corn- 
fodder,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the 
very  disagreeable  task  of  hitching 
the  team  daily  and  hauling  the  fod- 
der, digging  it  out  of  the  snow  and 
exposing  one's  self  to  the  storms  in 
order  to  get  the  tops  and  a  few  blades 
that  the  cows  will  eat.  Then  the  ad- 
ditional labor  of  dragging  out  of  the 
barn  (if  the  cows  are  stabled  as  they 
should  be)  over  half  the  weight  in 
stalks  the  cows  will  not  or  cannot 
eat. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  has 
provided  silage  does  all  his  feeding 
under  cover,  distributing  feed  to  a 
large  herd  in  a  few  minutes.  A  food, 
suftlcicntly  relished  to  insure  the  last 
vestige  being  eaten,  up  to  thirty-five 
pounds  per  day. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  the  two 
feeds  I  would  just  as  soon  hire  a 
complement  of  teams  and  fill  my  silo 
of  100  tons  capacity  in  one  and  a  half 
days  as  to  shock  the  fodder  and  haul 
it  in  by  piece-meal  with  all  the  at- 
tendant inconveniences  noted  above. 

F.conomy  is  a  very  important  fac- 
tor. Corn  silage,  as  compared  with 
hav.  is  about  as  follows:  a  good  av- 
erage crop  of  hay  in  this  latitude  is 
about   one  and   a   half  tons   per  acre. 


Silos  as  erected  by  the  Economy  Silo 
&  Tank  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 


enough  in  nitrogenous  matter  to 
bring  the  nutritive  ration  dr.vvn  to  a 
balance  not  wider  than  i  :(>.  It  makes 
better  roughness  than  fodder  or  all 
hay  because  of  its  heavy  water  con- 
tent, which  makes  it  approach  grass, 
so  far  as  succulcncy  is  concerned. 
Understand  we  do  not  say  it  is  equal 
in  feeding  value  to  "June  grass,"  used 
alone,  but  it  comes  the  nearest  to  it 
of  anything  yet  discovered  for  winter 
feeding. 

Mixed  pasture  grasses  in  them- 
selves furnish  bulk,  succulcncy,  pala- 
tability  and  a  balance,  which  corn  si- 
lage furnisher  the  first  three  named, 
but  is  deficient  in  the  latter.  The  nu- 
tritive ratio  of  corn  silage  is  1:148. 
which,  in  itself,  is  a  very  wide  ration." 
Concentrated  foods,  rich  in  protein 
such    as    oil    meal,    gluten    feerl,    bran 


Since  hay  contains  about  86  per  cent 
'Iry  matter,  wew  wonld  have  2.;8o 
I)oun(l>  Aixainst  thi^  yidd  we  lia\e 
about  7.500  pounds  of  dry  matter  lu  r 
acre  of  corn,  or  about  three  time^  a> 
much  as  hay. 

In  an  experiment  at  the  Xcw 
liampshire  Experiment  Station,  'The 
stlagc  ration  containing  16.4;  pounds 
nt  digestible  matter  produce<l  m 
P< Hinds  milk  and  the  hav  ration  con- 
tamnig  16.8.?  poun.ls  digestible  mat- 
tei  produced  18.4  p« Hinds  milk.  Cal- 
culatint,-^  the  quantities  of  milk  pro- 
duced by  TOO  pounds  digestible  mat- 
ter in  either  case,  we  find  on  the  si- 
lage ration  ioq.,^  pounds  or  17  per 
cent  in  favor  of  the  silage." 

Carrying  the  experiment  of  the 
above  station  a  little  farther,  the  dif- 
ferrnrf     iti    milk    yield    of    m\     silo    n{ 


100  tons  over  hay  would  give  me  a 
total  gain  of  1,976  gallons  at  ten 
cents  per  gallon  net,  making  me  a 
profit  of  $197.60.  So  it  can  easily 
be  calculated  that  silage  fed  intelli- 
gently can  be  made  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  silo  in  one  year,  with  a  herd  of 
twenty  cows  besides  the  greater  con- 
venience and  pleasure  in  feeding  it 
and  the  better  condition  in  which 
the  cows  will  come  through  the  win- 
ter season.— O.  O.  Brewbaker,  in 
Iowa   Homestead. 


NO  WASTE  WITH  THIS  SILO. 

Absolutely  Air-tight  and  Keeps  All 
Ensilage  in  Perfect  Condition. 
A  poorly  constructed  silo  is  ex- 
pensive to  the  farmer  no  matter  how 
little  it  costs.  If  it  preserves  only 
nine-tenths  of  the  ensilage  and  al- 
lows the  other  tenth  to  spoil,  it 
means  a  steady  loss  of  feed  and  the 
farmer  can't  aflford  to  keep  it. 

These  losses,  which  average  more 
in  some  silos  than  others,  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil  until 
the  advent  of  the  Economy  Silo, 
which,  through  its  unique  design  and 
construction.  not  only  preserves 
every  bit  of  ensilage  but  makes  it 
sweeter  and  more  digestible  than 
ever  before. 

The  Economy  Silo  is  true  to  its 
name — the  most  economical  silo  ever 
invented.  It  is  also  the  simplest  in 
construction  and  can  easily  be  erect- 
ed by  any  one  without  previous  ex- 
perience. 

One  of  the  features  most  appreciat- 
ed by  farmers  is  the  ease  with  which 
the  doors  arc  opened  and  closed.  In- 
stead of  doors  spaced  from  four  to 
six  feet  apart,  making  it  necessary 
to  lift  about  75  per  cent  of  the  con- 
ieni>  to  get  it  otji.  the  h:conomy  has 
eoiitinuous  doors  from  bottom  to 
top  and  the  ensilage  is  always  easy 
to  get  at.  Instead  of  tugging  and 
hammering  at  big  heavy  doors  that 
are  clumsy  to  handle,  any  of  the 
doors  on  the  Economy  can  be  re- 
moved simply  by  a  push  of  the  foot. 
Because  the  doors  are  so  easy  to 
open  and  close,  it  must  not  be  imag- 
ined that  they  are  loose  fitting.  They 
fit  just  as  snug  as  can  be  and  the  en- 
silage doesn't  get  mouldy  even  at  the 
doorways. 

As  good  tires,  properly  applied,  add 
to  the  life  of  wagon  wheels,  so  good 
hoops,  properly  applied,  add  to  the 
life  of  a  silo.  It  not  only  helps  to 
make  it  air-tight  but  keeps  it  that 
way  The  hoops  nu  the  Economy 
are  made  of  the  he^t  refined  iron. 
are  continuous  and  have  supports 
which  always  keep  them  in  their 
proper  places  By  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement, tiiese  hoops  are  made  to 
-erve  as  a  permanent  ladder,  which 
ha«  sufficient  foothold  and  makes  it 
easy  to  climb  up  and  down. 

Only  the  best  uiateriaU  are  used 
in  the  eonstruetion  of  tlu>  Economy 
Silo  and  the  result  is  not  only  a 
unique  and  handsome  structure,  but 
one  that  has  the  greatest  strength  in 
every  detail. 

This  improved  sijo  is  made  by  the 
i:e.inoiny  Silo  i<t  Tank  Co..  Freder- 
ick. Md.,  and  is  fully  guaranteed. 
Their  new  1907  catalogue  tells  all 
about  the  Economy  Silo,  shows  pic- 
turfs    of   the    v.irious    parts,    and    how 


•^ 
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easy  it  is  to  put  up.  It  also  contains 
photographic  views  of  Economy  Silos 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  gives  the  experience  of  many 
users. 

A  copy  of  this  catalogue  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  reader  of  Blooded 
Stock  who  sends  his  name  and  ad- 
dress to  the  Economy  Silo  &  Tank 
Co.,   Box  38H.,   Frederick,  Md. 


THE      SCIENCE      OF      MILKING 
COWS  CLEAN. 

It  is  well  known  that  ihc  average 
milker  gets  less  milk  than  he  who 
does  a  thorough  job;  that  incomplete 
milking  means  not  only  direct  but  in- 
direct loss,  not  only  an  immediate 
lessening  of  the  fat  yield,  but  tends 
toward  drying  the  cow.  A  Danish 
scientist  has  .recently  .developed  a 
special  system  of  udder  manipulation, 
a  sort  of  massage  of  the  mammary 
glands,  as  it  were,  which  it  is  claim- 
ed augments  the  flow.  The  Hegelund 
method,  as  it  is  called,  involves  three 
manipulations,  each  thrice  repeated 
or  until  no  more  milk  is  obtained. 
First,  the  pressure  of  the  quarter  on 
each  side  against  each  other  thrice 
repeated,  followed  by  removal  of  the 
milk:  second,  the  pressure  of  the 
glands  together  on  each  side,  the  fore« 
quarter  being  fir>t  manipulated  and 
then  the  hind  quarters,  followed  by 
removal    of   the    milk;    and    third,    the 


fore  quarters  arc  pressed  between 
hand  and  body,  the  hands  holding  the 
teats  loosely,  then  the  hind  quarters 
also,  followed  by  milking. 

Trials  of  the  schemes  made  at  the 
Wisconsin  and  New  York  stations 
afforded  a  daily  average  increase  per 
cow  of  a  pound  of  milk  and  two 
ounces  of  butter.  The  after  milk  was 
very  rich  in  fat.  testing  above  10  per 
cent.  This  after  milking  takes  not 
to  exceed  five  minutes'  time,  often 
only  two  or  three  minutes.  The  two 
ounces  of  butter  may  be  held  at  a  low 
estimate  to  be  worth  2  cents.  This 
would  be  a  fair  pay  for  five  minptes 
work.  24  cents  an  hour  and  the  skim 
milk  thrown  in.  Not  only  is  more 
milk  and  butter  made,  but  the  secre- 
tion is  stimulated  and  the  lactation 
period  prolonged.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  differences 
in  milk  and  butter  yields  between  this 
method  and  careful  stripping  are  not 
great.  This  Danish  method  empha- 
sizes more  perhaps  than  has  hitherto 
been  df»nc,  the  actual  and  potential 
losses  due  to  incomplete  milking. — 
Prof.  J.  L.  Hills,  Vermont  Experi- 
ment Station. 


put  to  Professor  Henry  at  a  Wiscon- 
sin dairymen's  convention,  and  he 
answered  by  saying  that  the  differ- 
ence between  corn  forage  in  the  silo 
and  corn  forage  in  the  shock  is  from 
5  to  25  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  si- 
lage directly  and  possibly  more  than 
that  in  its  continued   effect. 

At  a  succeeding  convention  C  P. 
Goodrich,  in  explaining  why  certain 
dairymen  who  have  silos  received 
larger  returns  per  cow  from  the 
creamery  than  their  neighbors  who 
did  not  have  silos,  quoted  Professor 
Voorhees,  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
exepriment  station,  as  having  "found 
that  ensilage  increased  the  amount  of 
milk  12  per  cent,  over  dry  feed  of 
the  same  kind  when  everything  else 
was    equal. — Hoard's    Dairyman. 


STOP  THE  COW  KICKING. 


CORN   IN   SILO   OR   SHOCK. 


.\  question  as  to  the  relative  feed- 
ing values  of  corn  silage  and  dry 
fodder    tunhusked      corn)      was    once 


The  kicking  cow,  while  milking,  is 
an  abomination.  To  prevent  the  kick- 
ing a  small  rope  or  large  cord  should 
be  passed  around  the  body  of  the  cow 
just  in  front  of  the  udder  and  over 
the  top  of  the  hips.  It  need  not  be 
drawn  tight,  just  snug  will  do,  and 
no  cow  to  which  it  is  applied  will 
even  try  to  kick.  Sometimes  a  cow 
thus  tethered  will  lift  a  foot  as  if  to 
kick,  but  somehow  she  seems  to 
change  her  mind  and  put  it  down 
again. — S.   B.   Strouth,  Ala. 


Your    Income 


From  a  Small  Investment  lOO  to  300  per  cent.  Profit  eacH  year 

Start  the  Dollars  Rolling:  Your  Way 


The  Combination  Vender  S.!"™ 


Distributes  to  every  customer  accurately  the  Finest  Goods 

Its  the  greatest  MONEY  MAKER  you  ever  worked  with 

It  never  tires;  always  on  duty;  night  and  day  It  works  for  you 


This  Vender  for 

am,  CARAMELS,    The  Only  Salesman  of  its  Class  tMyTsS      """ 

ItistHe  20tK  Century  (MecHanical)  Idei 


PEANUTS  and  CANDY 


machines 


AflPirnnrf  rpli^lhlp  Nfatl  W^flt-    ^°^  unoccupied  in  the  United  States,  not  afraid  of  work,  having  somel 
VUe^UUU   IC^liaUlt  ITiau   noui-    means   and   not   now   making   $1000   per   year.     Investijjate   this   at   once! 

ed  at  once  in  each  county  why  noJ'^ou?'"'^^'''' "  '"'"''"'*' "'  "*'"" '"  *"""' '"""  "•"  """i 

Carfare  and  expenses  will  be  allowed  the  right  parties  coming  here  to  investigate  our  business  and  receive 
instructions  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made. 

We  are  fully  protected  by  patents  and  protect  our  representatives  in  so  far  as  we  can.  Should  your  county 
be  taken  we  may  be  able  to  assign  you  one  to  your  advantage. 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  to  any  good  reliable  party  wanting  to  better  his  income  and  condition  and  will 
apply  for  same  to  investigate  fully.  State  present  occupation,  experience  in  business,  and  mention  this  paper. 
Highly  important  that  you  act  at  once  and   START  DOLLARS  YOUR  WAY.  Address 

Combination  Vender  Co.,  Penn  Yan/'N. 

136'1A0  Water  Street 

We  refer  by  permission  to  I.  C.  R.  Aasnu,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y..  and  the  Editor  of  this  Pap«r. 
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BUILDING    A    ROUND    SILO. 


6  inch  material,  taking  care  to  break 
joints.     The  inside  of  the  silo  should 
be   thoroughly   painted   with   hot   coal 
tar  and   the   foundation   securely   im- 
bedded   in    cement    so    as    to   exclude 
the  air.     A  floor  may  be  constructed 
if   desirable,   and   a    round,   saddle   or 
sloping   roof  utilized,   as   deemed   ad- 
visable.    When  the  silo  is  built  in  the 
barn  a  roof  is  unnecessary.     It  is  ad- 
visable to  build  a  dormer  window  in 
the  roof  when  the  round  construction 
is    followed    which    permits    of    filling 
right  to  the  top.     In  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  done  the  silage  will  settle  to 
a  considerable  depth  after  it  stands. 
On   the   side   where   the   doors   are   to 
be  placed  the  studding  should  be  set 
double    and    at    the    desired    distance 
to  give  the  desired  width,  say  lYz  feet. 
The  studs  should  be  set  between  the 
two  door  spaces  as  if  no  doors  were 
to   be   made,   and    the   doors   cut  out 
.  later.     When  the  second  stud  is  plac- 
in  position,  it  is  set  out  one  inch  so 
as  to  form  a  jamb  for  the  door  which 
is  constructed  of  two  layers  of  match- 
ed flooring  held  in  position  with  lag 
screws.     A   chute   for   convenience  in 
handling  the  food  is  often  construct- 
ed  over   the   doorways   of  the    round 
silo,    and    the      convenience    afforded, 
cost   considered,  will   justify  its   con- 
struction.      The   silo     just   described 
has  no  covering  on  the  outside  of  the 
studding  and  this  is  certainly  unnec- 
essary  in    the      South.       The    outside 
may  be  appropriately  painted   for  its 
protection   or  it   may  be   boarded   up 
to   improve   the   general     appearance. 
When    this    is   done    openings    should 
be  left  at  the  top  and  bottom  on  the 
outside  to  permit  of  the  free  circula- 
tion of  the  air  between  the  silo  walls. 
Wire   netting   should   be   placed   over 
these  openings  to  keep  rats  and  mice 
out.     Round  silos  are  sometimes  built 
by  cutting  in   2X4's   between   the  up- 
rights and  running  the  lining  up  and 
down.     A  number  of  silos  construct- 
ed after  this  rnethod  that  have  come 
under  the     writer's     observation   are 
lined    with    but    a    single    layer    of    i 
inch  by  3  inch   flooring,   and   though 
in  use  for  a  number  of  years  they  are 
still    satisfactory.     The    lining   of   the 
round  silo  of  large  diameter  is  often 
made  of  one  layer  of  matched   floor- 
ing,   though      sometimes      two   layers 
are  used  with  tar  paper  between,  the 
second  layer  being  run  up  and  down. 
The   type   of  silo  just   de«;cribed   is 
probably  the  most  efficient,  so  far  as 
the  preservation  of  silage  is  concern- 
ed, that  can  be  utilized  at  a  moderate 
cost,  though  many  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  it  do  not  regard  it  with 
greater  favor  than  the  cheaper  stave 
silo   and    are   opposed    to   the   use   of 
building  paper,  which  adds  consider- 
ably to   its   cost— .Andrew   M.   Soule. 
in  Southern  Planter. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  COW. 


What  ought  to  be  the  market  price 
of  a  milk  cow?  Without  doubt,  the 
answer  to  this  question  will  depend 
nearly  altogether  on  her  capacity  to 
turn  hay,  grain  and  other  foods  into 
milk  and  butter.  A  good  cow  is  not 
often  sold  for  more  than  she  is  worth, 
while  a  sorry  one  nearly  always  sells 
for  more  than  she  is  worth. 
Suppose    for    an    example,    we    take 


one  that  gives  200  pounds  per  annum 
and  apply  a  few  figures.  The  aver- 
age cow-keeper  does  not  get  more 
than  IS  cents  per  pound  for  his  but- 
ter. The  skim  milk  or  butter  milk  is 
worth  about  25  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  manure  if  saved,  is 
worth  $7.50.  So  that  the  total  value 
of  her  product  of  feeding  and  milking 
is  $10.00.  so  worth  $45.00.  But  she 
will  eat  $35.00  worth  of  feed  and  the 
necessary  labor  that  there  is  no  pro- 
fit at  all  in  keeping  a  cow  of  this 
capacity,  and  she  has  no  value  beyond 
what  the  butcher  can  afford  to  pay 
for  her. 

But  suppose  she  gave  300  pounds 
of  butter  per  year,  instead  of  200  lbs. 
The  other  items  of  the  account  would 
remain  about  as  above  while  the  100 
pounds  additional  butter  and  1,500 
lbs.  additional  skim  milk  would  give 
a  net  profit  of  $18.75. 

Now  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  she 
will  continue  to  do  this  well  for  8 
years,  she  will,  during  that  time,  pay 
to  her  owner  the  net  sum  of  $105.00. 
And  supposing  10  per  cent,  per  an- 
num to  be  a  fair  allowance  for  inter- 
est and  taxes  she  will  be  worth  just 
such  sum  plus  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num for  8  years  as  she  will  make 
$150.00.  This  sum  is  $83.33  and  is  a 
reasonable  and  fair  price  for  a  300 
pound  cow.  And  so  a  400  pound  cow 
and  a  500  pound  one  three  times  as 
much,  etc. 

There  are,  of  course,  very  few  500, 
400  or  even  300  pound  producers,  but 
if  there  is  an  error  in  the  above  fig- 
ures it  is  plain  that  no  cow  that  does 
not  produce  more  than  200  pounds 
butter  with  a  fair  quantity  of  milk  is 
worth  keeping  under  farm  conditions. 
\  higher  price  for  butter  would  make 
the  case  more  favorable  for  the  low 
producing  cow,  but  few  farmers  not 
making  creamery  butter,  get  a  higher 
price  than  15  cents— W.  L.  William- 
son   in    Southern    Cultivator. 


■end   In   yonr  anbacrlptlon   at   one*. 


A  Hay-Loader 
Thaf  Handles  Anything 

from  li'iilitest  swath  to  heaviest  wind- 
row. Takes  the  liay  from  a  space  8  feet 
or  iiiore  in  width  and  iiarrows  i  t  down 
and  places  it  riuht  in  the  n)iddle  of  the 
load  where  you  want  it.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  it  rakes  up  and  loads  trash 
and  all;  hay  is  pirke<l  or  si  ftiy  "leeled"' 
up  by  liftiiiK  tinners  on  a  floatint:  cyhn- 
der.  Von  see  we  hive  (rotten  awa;' 
from  the  "hook  .ind  drac^'idea  in  1  ad- 
ers  tliat  catlicreil  up  and  loaded  every- 
thing that  was  loose  on  the  groiind. 
Nothing  that  the  niowt-r  passes  over 
will  tind  its  wav  upon  the  wa^on  when 
you  usu  the  new 

DEERE 

loader.     1  he  only  luadtr  that  satisfac- 
torily handles    the    over-ripe   ;:rasses, 
surh   as  clover   for   s  ed,   beans,  etc. 
Hay  is  ( iir/- /;■</,  nut  kit  kiui  up,  on  the 
load.     Slow,    stcah,    imition  with   no 
poundini;  or  jainiiiinu;  delivers  without 
breaUini;  or  matting.  Kx<eedincly  litlit 
dr  tft  .iiid  it';)  away  ahead  of  all  other 
loahrs  on  mtiiih  nr    ntieven  meadows, 
pont  >ou  want  to  know  more  al>out 
it?     J  ust  pjistal  ns  nuht  n "W  while 
you  have  it  oti  your  mind  for  nicely 
illusiiated    Hay-Load.r    book.     A 
ilnnjf    HmI    of    pliotouraphs    of   the 
^^['1  Loader  at  work  makes  everything 
plain. 

DEERE  <&  RIANSUR  COMPANY, 
MOLINE.  ILLINOIS. 


WdlJER 


CULTIVATOBS-HARROWg 

onnitLi  ."^-  r  ^  f^'^y  an-  subsf ant. ally  built  of  iron 

and  steel-neat  in  form.%v,th   imprnv-d  features  you'll 
Dot  md  on  other  cultivat.»rs  r.f  this  class.  The  I-Searn 

I  renit'"h";'nH';"  ,^^    Hve-tooth    Cultivators   furnished 
Slrenelh  and  !iv:htness.  while  its  irr«.Mjved 
siaesfonn  snn«  seats  for  the  -- 


tooth  standards,  whieh  are 
compos-,  d  of  two  strips 
of  sttel  and  form  asolid 
seat  for  tlie  teeth  and 
allow  for  ample  adjusi- 
meiit  of  same.    The  same  stan- 
dards also  answer   for  all 
shovels  and  blades.  Kill- 
ers and  listers  can  be 
set  in  any  position  desired 
-altogether  this  line  of  cultiva- 
tors cannot  help  but  p'ease  the 
particular  farmer.  They 
are  made  by  the  origi- 
nal   Walter    A.  Wood 
Co..    who  for  over  .S5 
years  have  jeen  uuild 
inc:   tools   that   have 
mane  the  name  fatr)us 
amc.nsr  farmers.    Remc>m 

*u   ^  ber  we  are  **not  In  the  trust  " 

that  our  warranty  IS  the  most  liberal  of  an    manufact- 
urer, and  with  several  thousand  a^t  ncies  iri  /  11  pifrts  of 
he  coijntry  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  vo   r  m  cds 
lK>th  with  new  machines  and  repairs  without  rlHay 
Write  tof  ay  fr.roiir  illustrated  catalo-    J  d.  scrib 
inK  in  det.TiI  our  line  of  cultivators,  tellinu  just 
how  they  are  made  and  KivinK  you  a  lot  of  cood 
reasons  Why  they  are  the  b.-s't  "to  buv.    WeT,  1 
send  it  free  als.M.urbfHjklet.  "In  FortlKn  Land..." 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  Jt  REAPING  MACHINE  CO., 
Hooslok  Falls,  K  Y. 
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GREAT   ADVANTAGES    OF  THE 
SILO. 


In  a  recent  bulletin  of  one  of  the 
State  Experiment  Stations  the  prac- 
tical dairyman  at  the  head  of  the 
dairy  department  gives  his  experience 
in  feeding  silage  which  commends  the 
silo  strongly.     He  says: 

"I  have  spoken  of  the  amount  of 
feed  one  can  get  from  corn.  In  the 
silo  it  is  practically  all  utilized.  Corn 
fed  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances in  any  other  way  results  in 
large  loss.  I  have  fed  shredded  fod- 
der for  a  number  of  years  and  it  is 
a  rae  thing  to  avoid  a  large  loss  of 
the  feeding  value  of  the  stalks  and 
fodder  by  this  method  because  of 
both  weathering  and  wastage  of  the 
harder  parts,  for  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  the  whole  crop  properly 
shredded  at  the  time  of  year  when  it 
has  to  be  done.  But  corn  put  into 
the  silo  is  all  eaten.  If  the  silage  is 
properly  made  and  properly  fed  there 
need  not  be  a  half  bushel  of  waste 
from  the  whole  bin.  The  corn  is 
cut  into  half  inch  lengths  while  it  is 
yet  succulent,  and  even  the  hardest 
parts  of  the  stalk  so  shredded  and  so 
softened  by  the  heat  and  juices  of 
the  other  parts  all  become  palatable 
.  and  cows  lick  up  the  last  vestige  of 
every  feed. 

But  the  utilization  of  the  crop  and 
the  convenience  for  feeding  are  only 
two  points  in  favor  of  the  system. 
The  dairyman  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  silage  on  account  of  the  sav- 
ing of  grain  feed  which  it  enables  him 
to  make.  Good  silage  of  corn  and 
peavines  is  the  nearest  approach  one 
can  make  for  his  cows  to  the  condi- 
tions of  June  pasture.  The  succu- 
lence of  the  feed  keeps  the  cows  in 
good  condition,  the  palatability  of  it 
gives  them  a  good  appetite,  and  the 
richness  of  it  docs  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  buying  so  much  concen- 
trated  feed-stuffs. 

My  experience  in  feeding  silage  for 
a  number  of  years  has  proved  to  me 
that  one  can  keep  his  cows  in  better 
flow   of   milk   on   a    ration    of    silage, 
with  from  4  to  6  pounds  of  grain  per 
day,   than   he   can   with   dry   feed,   or 
dry  feed   cut   and   mixed  with   from  8 
to    10   pounds   of     grain.       This   past 
spring,  when  my  silage  gave  out  be- 
fore   grass    had   come,    I    doubled    the 
amount  of  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal 
I    had    been    feeding   with    silage    and 
still    my    cows    failed    perceptibly    in 
the   amount   of  milk   and   butter   they 
gave.     I    was   feeding   the   cows.     .\n 
increase  of  four  pounds  of  grain  feed 
per    cow    meant    an    increase    of    five 
cents   in    the    cost    of   the    ration    per 
day  for  each  cow  or  twenty-five  cents 
a   day    for    the    five.     My    silage    had 
saved  me  twenty-five  cents  a  day  for 
four  months;  that  is,  it  had  saved  me 
$30  in  my  bill  for  grain  feed  for  one 
winter    for    five    cows.     In    the    same 
way,    one    feeding    of    ten    cows    and 
having    silage    for    them    six    months 
in  the  year,  would  effect  a  saving  m 
his   grain    feed   of   $<)o.     At    this    rate 
even   the   best   silo   will   soon   pay  for 
itself.     Nor  can  this   saving  be  offset 
by   the    cost    of    silage    itself.     Under 
no    circumstances    should    it    cost    the 
farmer  who  raises  his  own  corn  and 
peavines  more  than  $2  per  ton.     Can 
any   one,    then,   afford    to    get    along 
without  a  silo? 


BELIEVES  IN   SILOS. 


C.  P.  Goodrich,  the  noted  dairyman, 
who  is  a  great  believer  in  silos  and 
has  several  filled  with  corn  silage 
every  year,  reports  to  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man his  investigation  of  dairy  herds 
and  results  as  follows: 

"There  are  five  creamery  patrons 
who  fed  ensilage:  No.  4  who  made  on 
butter  $29.18  profit  per  cow.  No.  7 
who  made  on  butter  $14.05  per  cow. 
No.  17  who  made  on  butter  $12.69 
profit  per  cow.  No.  21  with  $20.17 
profit  per  cow,  and  No.  25  with  $27.79 
profit   per  cow. 

One  cheese  factory  patron  fed  en- 
silage. No.  4  whose  profit  on  milk 
deHvered  was  $22.23.  These  six  silo 
men  averaged  $21.02  profit  per  cow, 
while  the  average  profit  of  creamery 
patrons  was  only  $5.94  per  cow.  The 
gross  returns  for  the  silo  men  aver- 
aged $52.50  per  cow,  while  those  who 
did  not  feed  ensilage,  received  on  an 
average  of  but  $34  per  cow,  a  differ- 
ence of  $18.52  in  favor  of  the  ensilage 
men. 

Can  anyone  doubt,  in  the  face  of 
these  facts,  that  it  will  pay  to  build 
a  silo?  Is  it  possible  that  all  this  gain 
in  gross  profits,  is  because  these  men 
feed  ensilage?  Or,  is  it  in  part,  be- 
cause these  men  are  more  progressive 
up-to-date  farmers,  have  better  dairy 
cows,  study  to  feed  a  balanced  ration, 
and,  in  short,  have  less  of  old  fogy- 
ism  than  many  of  those  who  do  not 
have  silos?  These  are  <iuestions  for 
you  to  ponder  on  and  answer.  My 
own  opinion  is  that,  although  I  think 
any  man  is  making  a  great  mistake, 
who  keeps  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  with- 
out having  a  silo,  the  feeding  of  en- 
silage did  not,  and  could  not.  of  it- 
self, make  this  astonishing  difference 
of  over  54  per  cent,  in  gross  receipts 
and  more  than  500  per  cent  in  net 
profit. 


Cackling  hens  quickly  fill  the  purse. 

Lice  in  a  hen  house  do  no  harm  if 
you  have  no  fowls  there.  It  is  the 
same  with  mud  in  the  poultry  yard. 

Send  for  that  pure-bred  rooster 
now.  He  will  get  acquainted  with 
his  surroundings  and  will  be  ready 
for  service  when  you  need  him. 

If  a  farmer  docs  not  average  $1 
per  head  a  year  from  his  hens,  he  is 
not  giving  them  proper  attention. 

The  laying  hen  often  balances  the 
books  of  the  groceryman. 

.\n  egg  is  about  t)5  per  cent  water. 
This  urges  the  necessity  of  plenty  of 
fresh  water  at  all   times. 

Fowls  may  be  fed  crushed  shells 
and  ground  bone  from  a  narrow  box 
nailed  to  the  side  of  the  coop,  a  few 
inches  from  the  floor.  This  way  is 
less  wasteful  than  throwing  them  on 
the  ground. 


No.  48.  LJgtit  Dniiblo  15u?  v  or  ("nrrlatre  Har- 
D' f  .  Price  <^  iniilttf  \y\\\\  o.  l'«  m  a  d  nickel  or 
itiilf  mil  iniiii  r  n  p'.-niiii;,'-,  $24.00,  A»  uouil  a« 
pilif  l.irte.O"  lo  f.8i,0uji.ie. 

34  Year s  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  btrness  have  >e*'n  sold  direct 
ffiiin  our  factory  to  unt- 1  lor  a  tliinl  <.)X  a  cen- 
tury. VVeHliip  for  ex.'imlnatioii  1  nil  ai>pr<iTul 
and  tTDariii  i  j-e  <:<  •  edd  i  very.  You  a>  e  out  iiotli- 
iii^lf  uot  bati.-tled  a."  to  viyle,  ouality,  price. 

We  Are  Tbe  Largest  Manafacfarers  In  The  World 

sellliij;  to  the  consumer  exchi.ilvtiy.  We  make 
•im  s  » les  of  V«  liicles",  65  ftyleu  of  Harness. 
Send  for  lursre,  Ir^e  (.'aiaii>i?ue. 

EUOiart  Carriage  &  0  irncss  Mfg.  Co..  Elkhart, Ind. 


No.  309.     Fine  Canopy  Top  Stirrev.     Price  com- 
plete.$83.  00.  Ab  (;ood  as  sells  for  !:::>.  uO  to  930.00  more. 


Ltt  M  E  Quota  YOU 

On  m.v  full  line  of  fnnious  Split 
Hickory  VehioleB.  I^ell  dir»i't 
from  factory  on  30  dui«'    Free 


a  Price 


Trtul  anil  •_  >eur  gUHruutee. 

I  Save  you  30  to  50  %  in  price 

Write  for  big  free  Bugiry  Book,  finer 

than  ever  thit  year    \2'>  styles  Vehicle* 

and  full   line  hich-Krade  bar- 

ne»»  »hf>wn    Don'tbuy  ontil 

yi'U  Bet  HIT  bixik  and  price*. 

11.  t  .   THKLPS,  Pre* 

dhm  (  .nrriscp  Mfg.  C<>  , 
Station   8,  (.1  iici nnati.  Ohio. 


SAMPLE 


A  ••   ^  Every  wire— 

_. .  ^.       Dotn  Btrand  and  .stay--No.  Oeaaee. 
TDlckly^lTanized.  Best  Krado  steel.  We  mall  free  sa 
for  Inspection  aDd  test     A  moreisabstantlal,  stock-rc 
ingr,  tlme-defving  fonce  was  never  stapled  to  posts     W*| 
P|^  Creifht  on  40  rods..  Write  for  l>ook  showing  133  styles. 
The  BROWN  FKXCK  H  WIRB  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


I5^55CT,. 
PEJ?-  ROD 
OEUVCRCO. 
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SILAGE 


It  is  no  longer  a  question  among 
the  intelligent  dairymen  and  cattle 
raisers,  or  any  person  who  has  given 
the  silo  and  silage  a  thought,  about 
the  merits  and  the  cheapness  of  si- 
lage as  a  feed.  Both  for  dairy  cows, 
beef  cattle,  as  well  as  young  stock. 
There  is  nothing  that  young  cattle 
will  thrive  or  look  so  well  on  as  when 
fed  with  well  kept  ensilage.  This 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
agriculutral  exeprimental  stations 
throughout  the  different  states. 

Any  green  crop  will  make  good  en- 
silage. In  some  localities  corn  i.i 
used  exclusively,  owing  to  its  coarse- 
ness and  the  time  of  year  thai  ii  ma- 
tures. In  other  localities  co»'n  and 
peas  are  mostly  used,  and  will  make 
better  ensilage  than  corn  alone,  as 
it  is  more  of  a  balanced  ration.  Corn 
silage  alone  is  rich  in  carbohydrates 
and  poor  in  protein,  and  should  be 
fed  in  connectioi  with  otp.er  fords 
to    obtain    the    bist    rei>ult.s. 

In  selecting  the  ^ra.ii  food,  one 
should  be  selected  that  is  rich  ni 
protein  to  balance  the  corn  plant, 
such  as  oil  meal,  wheat  bran,  gluten 
meal,  cottonseed  meal,  or  groun  1 
peas  and  oats.  Any  of  these  fed  with 
the  ensilage  makes  a  ration  that  i'< 
much  relished  by  the  stock  and  one 
that  is  economical.  In  some  sections 
alfalfa  is  becoming  very  popular  for 
putting  in  the  silo,  as  it  makes  verv 
succulent  food  and  is  rich  in  protein. 

We  have  often  been  asked  what  is 
the  best  variety  of  corn  to  plant  for 
the  silo.  From  our  past  observations 
and  the  experience  of  numbers  of 
users  of  silos,  we  would  answer,  that 
the  largest  variety  that  will  mature 
in  your  latitude,  and  the  one  that  will 
give  you  the  most  tons  to  the  acre 
is  the  best,  as  only  matured  corn 
will  make  good  sweet  ensilage. 

We  would  advise  planting  the  corn 
a  little  thicker  than  for  a  crop  of 
ears,  yet  the  mistake  must  not  b* 
made  of  planting  it  ton  thick.  Ten 
to  twelve  quarts  will  be  about  the 
right  for  a  maximum  yithl  of  ensi- 
lage. The  ears  will  not  be  so  large, 
but  there  will  be  more  tons  of  silage. 
The  cultivating  of  silage  corn  should 
be  as  thorough  as  for  any  corn  crop. 


OTHER  USES  FOR  ENSILAGE. 


The  silo  has  been  erroneously 
thought  of  a-  an  .idjunct  t<>  the  dairy 
only,  and  silage  a-^  a  food  adapted 
only  to  the  production  of  milk  an<l 
butter.  It  slunild  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  the  same  food  elements 
that  produce  milk  and  butter,  will 
also  produce  growth.  It  therefore 
follows,  that  ensilajTf  i>  very  valua- 
ble for  the  growing  of  young  stock 
of  all  kinds.  Our  largest  feeders  of 
beef  cattle,  who  make  a  specialty  fif 
fattening  cattle  f'>r  the  export  trade, 
say  that  ensilage  is  one  of  the  best 
possible  feed>  for  fattening,  as  tin 
cattle  are  always  kept  full.  .\ny  one 
who  has  had  ;iny  experience  in  the 
fattening  of  cattle,  well  knows  that 
the  very  best  results  are  obtainetl 
when  cattle  are  well  filled. 

Again  poultry  men  tell  us  that  it 
makes  their  hens  lay  in  winter,  when 
eggs  are  most  valuable. 

Now,    if   the    above    facts    are    true, 


and  it  is  safe  to  say,  tlie  more  thor- 
ough the  cultivation  the  better  the 
crop.  Many  mistakes  have  been  made 
by  planting  a  variety  of  corn  which 
will  not  mature. 

The  corn  should  be  taken  at  the 
stage  of  maturity  when  it  contains 
the  largest  percentage  of  digestible 
nutrients.  This  is  when  the  kernels 
are  well  glazed  and  beyond  the  roast- 
ing stage,  but  not  dead  ripe.  Then 
every  portion  of  the  plant  is  eaten 
and  is  not  only  palatable,  but  it  con- 
tains a  high  co-efficient  of  digesti- 
bility. Should  the  corn  get  too  ripe, 
or  beyond  this  stage,  it  should  be 
well  wetted  down  with  water,  and 
you  will  have  good  results.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  next  day  after  the  silo 
is  tilled  the  top  should  be  wet  down, 
using  as  much  as  two  or  two  and  a 
half  gallons  to  the  square  foot  of  sur- 
face. This  settles  the  top  and  pre- 
vents it  drying  out  t<^o  much  with 
the  heat   generated. 

Mr.  Colon  C.  Little  writing  in  the 
Orange  Judd  Farmer,  says — "It 
«ometimes  happens  that  corn  is  frost- 
ed before  the  silo  can  be  tilled,  or 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
corn  must  be  shocked  and  partially 
dried  before  it  is  put  into  the  silo. 
Whenever  this  happens  care  must  be 
taken  to  thoroughly  wet  the  stocks 
as  they  are  run  into  the  silo,  hjiough 
water  should  be  added  to  take  the 
place  of  the  original  moitsure  or  juice 
of  the  corn  plant.  If  the  corn  is 
quite  dry,  a  stream  of  water  as  large 
as  a  lead  pencil  ought  to  be  run  con- 
stantly on  the  carrier.  In  this  way 
fairly  good  ensilage  can  be  made  of 
the  corn  that  for  one  reason  or  ano- 
ther has  become  dry. 

When  a  silo  settles,  no  matter  how 
well  it  has  been  tramped  and  settled 
in  tilling,  it  will  settle  unevenly  and 
unless  it  is  leveled  off  and  well  tramp- 
two  or  three  times  after  it  begins  to 
»ettle,  there  will  be  considerable  loss 
f)f  ensilage  on  top.  By  careful  level- 
ing the  silage  every  morning  for 
three  mornings  after  tilling  and 
tramping  it  thoroughly  with  the  wet- 
ting on  top  reduces  thi>  Ins^  to  a 
minimum  " 

— Economv  .^ilo  Co. 


it  is  noi  reasonable  to  a«sume  that  in 
these  last  factor-^  lie  the  greatest  val- 
ue (^>i  th  e«ilo 


A  DAIRYMAN'S  SILO. 

Last  ye;ir  I  built  .i  round  siir>  •..ix- 
leen  feet  four  inches  in  diameter  .ind 
thirtN  ieet  high  .md  placed  in  it  almut 
-i\en  aere~  <>{  drilled  cf»rii  well  ear- 
ed, and  three  acres  of  hill  corn  frt>m 
the  shock,  cut  ami  blown  into  the 
silo,  mixed  as  it  went  in  and  wet 
down  well.  Thi>-  made  125  ton-  <tf 
the  l»est  winter  feed  fur  dairy  e<'\v- 
ih.it    I    ever   saw. 

We  started  feeding  it  to  titty  cows 
and  ten  head  of  youui;  stuck  on  De- 
cember T.  and  it  "was  sufficient  to 
last  tluni  until  March  10.  The  corn 
put  in  in  this  wa}'  furnished  not  mily 
roughage,  but  concentrates,  and  all 
that  was  needed  to  balance  the  ra- 
tion were  four  pounds  wheat  bran 
per  day  for  each  cow. — Joseph  New- 
man, President  Illinois  Dairymen's 
Association. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  April— 1907 

Deaf  or  Blind 
I  Cure  You 


I   Show  Von  In  n  Set  of  IlIuHtrated  Eye 

iind    Kiir    llookN    AbNolutely    Free 

How    to    Cure    .\uy    Kye    or 

Kar    Trouble. 


Set  of  Kye  nnd  Rnr  llookM  Free  to  All. 


I  tell  >tni  in  ni.v  Rye  and  Ear  Books 
what  doctor.s  rarely  tell  their  patients, 
but  wliat  they  oug-ht  to  know.  In  my 
Eye  and  lOar  Hooks  I  tell  you  how  to 
cure  any  eye  or  ear  trouble  to  stay 
(uroil,  without  the  knife,  right  In  your 
i>wn  home,  without  having  to  go  to  any 
<loetor  and  witiiout  any  trouble  what- 
ever. 

And  think  of  it!  These  Eye  and  Ear 
Books,  retailing  at  |1.00,  are  free  to 
you — ah.sTlutely    free. 

Even    one    of      these      books    may    be 


Worth  to  you  the  priee  of  your  precious 
.sight  or  hearing.  It  is  free  to  you. 
Send  for  It.  Learn  now  al)out  your 
ca.se  what  the  djetors  never  told  yo.u, 
and  what  you  ought  and  want  to  know. 

Xo  matter  how  long  you  have  been 
.suffering,  or  how  desperate  your  case, 
whether  cataract,  failing  eyesight,  op- 
tic nerve  disea-se,  sore  or  watery  eyes, 
.si  tini.s.  ,tv  deafness,  discharging  ears, 
iMizzing.  singing,  head  noises,  or  any 
other   <-ye     ir   ear    tt«iuble. 

J  <  ur.'il  \V.  \V.  Hhinehart  of  James- 
town. X.  ^  ..  of  latarrhal  conjunctivitis 
m  on.'  month.  He  had  it  2«  year.s.  I 
eiired  the  daughter  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Miles 
ol  Ito.kwill.  Te\a.><.  in  two  months  of 
hemorrhage  uf  the  retina,  pronounced 
in<!urahle. 

And  1  have  rured  hundreds  of  other 
men.  women  and  children.  I  sent  them 
my  books.  Tiny  pointed  the  way.  I 
want  to  Send  you  these  books  free!  I 
want   to  save  your  sight  or  hearing. 

Will  von  let  me  s»nd  them  to  vou 
fre.,'  It  you  will.  nn«l  can  appreciate 
a  reiil.  K'Muine  .  ure.  simply  .send  me 
your  nam.-  and  address.  Thafs  all.  I 
will  .^,11,1  them  to  yuu  by  return  mall. 
fre..  of  all  charges.  They  are  finely 
Illustrated,  and  of  high  qualltv.  Know- 
ledge IS  p,,u.  I.  I  will  tell  vou  what 
others  have  not.  which  is  most  likely 
the  reason  why  >  ...i  have  not  been  cur- 
ed   licfore. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  ludow  to-dav.  for 
liee  Kn<  .ind  Ka r  Books,  and  ma'il  to- 
'•'^'  '"  I"  «>"-n  Oneal.  lu:s:.  Xorth 
-\  iiici  I,  an    lUdtr..    Chicago. 


I'lti:!-:     HOOK     <  01  1M»\. 

l>r     (Men    Xeal. 

1  <»::.-    X.irth    .\nicriean    Bldg. 
Chicago.    III. 
Send    riic   .It    .UM  e    hy    mail    abso- 
lute y   tr...  .,f  all  .hargc.s,  your  set 
ol    illiistr^,i,.,|    Ky,.   and   Ear   Books. 

Xa  nie 


Addle 


.Mv 


ear    trouble    is; 


#^ 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  April— 1907. 
BREEDING   DAIRY   CATTLE. 


tt 


One  thing  ought  always  to  be  con- 
sidered when  men  start  out  to  buy 
pure-bred  cattle.  That  is,  that  the 
knowledge,  skill  and  character  of  the 
breeder  is  about  as  important  as  is 
the  animal  they  are  about  to  buy. 

There  is  a  wonderful  difference  be- 
tween being  a  real  breeder  and  one 
who  simply  mates  male  and  female. 
The  art  and  philosophy  of  breeding 
is  a  very  deep  question.  One  man's 
cattle  show  almost  always  a  pro- 
gressive quality.  They  are  the  pro- 
duct of  skillful,  intelligent  mating. 
Another  man  gives  no  thought  to  the 
deeper  phases  of  the  question.  He 
simply  breeds  pure-bred  cattle  to- 
gether and  there  is  no  intelligent 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  The 
average  capacity  of  his  cattle  shows  a 
hit  and  miss  result,  that  is  very  con- 
fusing and  disappointing.  It  is  right 
to  say  that  there  will  be  fully  enough 
failures  even  with  the  most  thought- 
ful and  comprehensive  breeders. 

What  must  it  be  with  men  who  be- 
stow but  little  thought  or  study  upon 
the  deeper  psychological  problems 
that  are  involved  and  which  will  have 
their  own  way.  Take,  for  instance, 
this  matter  of  keeping  two  or  more 
bulls  in  a  breeding  herd.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  successful  "nick"  is  an  all- 
important  one.  Yet  in  almost  every 
herd  of  25  females,  there  will  be 
found  a  certain  number  which  do  not 
nick  well  with  the  head  of  the  herd. 
An  observant  breeder  will  note  this. 
Mate  them  with  another  sire  and 
with  the  most  of  them  at  least  the  re- 
sult will  show  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  strength  and  vigc^r  of  the  oflf 
spring. 

And  so,  we  say,  that  the  skill  and 
comprehension  of  the  breeder  him- 
self is  a  matter  of  great  importai^ce 
to  the  man  who  is  about  to  buy 
breeding  animals.  The  working  and 
effectiveness  of  the  engine  depends 
very  greatly  on  the  ability  of  the  en 
gineer.  It  is  doubly  so  when  the  twD 
engines  of  living  force  are  being  mat- 
ed to  produce  a  third  that,  it  is  hop- 
ed, will  combine  effectively  the  best 
qualities  of  each— Hoard's   Dairyman. 

SILAGE  VERSUS  MANGELS. 


As  soon  as  the  cows  are  stabled 
at  night,  and  this  should  begin  before 
the  nights  get  cold,  then  corn  silage 
will  furnish  the  requisite  succulence, 
and  it  will  furnish  it  more  cheaply. 
where  corn  can  be  grown  success- 
fullv.  than  any  other  food.  Mangels 
will  answer  as  well,  but  are  more 
costly. — Professor    Thomas    Shaw. 

Silage  is  as  much  a  necessity  for 
stock  as  fresh  meats  and  vegetables 
are  for  yon.  says  Alson  Secor  in 
American  Agriculturist.  Vou  cannot 
buy  palatability  in  anything  that  is 
very  cheap.  Silage  has  it  at  $2  per 
ton.  There  is  a  pungent  aroma  and 
a  decided  flavor  to  silage  that  makes 
everything  hungry  that  gets  a  whiff 
of  it.  I  used  to  live  near  a  brewery, 
and  the  smell  of  the  malt  ma<lc  me 
hungry  all  the  time.  Silage  seems  to 
effect  stock  the  same  way.  To  get 
returns  from  cows  or  beef  cattle  they 
must  be  induced  to  eat  an  abundance 
of  feed.  Silage  does  the  business. 
It  gives  zest  to  the  appetite  ami  aids 
in  digesting  other  foods. 


«     A 
Dollar  Book 
FREE 


^M 


TO  FARMERS 
AND  DAIRYMEN 

It  will  pay  every  farmer  or  every  farmer's  wife 
to  sit  right  down  and  write  for  Sharpies  "Bus- 
iness Dairying."  This  valuable  book  contains  in- 
formation that  can  be  found  in  no  other  book, 
and  will  help  any  dairyman  to  make  his 
business  more  profitable.      It  tells 
How  to  Feed,  What  to  Feed,  How 
to  Care  tnv  Feed,  What  Foods  Pro- 
duce Greatest  Amount  of  Milk,  How 
to  Care  for  the  Dairy  Cow  in  the  way 
to  get  best  results,  and  the  whole  book 
is  practical.     To  get  all  the  good  out  of 
your  milk  yom  should  of  course  use 

THE  SHARPIES 
TUBULAR  CREAM  SEPARATOR 


•     '-XT' 


It  Is  not  only  guaranteed  to  more  than  pay 

for  itself  annually,  but  the  ease  with  which 

you  can  skim,  the  low  can,  the  self-oiling 

bearings,  the  simple  Tubular  bowl  with  only 

one  little   part  inside  to  wash,  the  moderate 

price,  are  all  points  you  should  know  about.    Send  today 

for  the   free  "Business  Dairying"  and  full  information 

about  the  Sharpies  Tubular,  giving  number  of  cows 

you  keep.  Ask  for  booklet  G.  300 


Mr.-^.  J.  Kenken.  Trt'titen,  la.,  ^ayn  "Wt-  uleart-d  <loo.oo  in  six 
months  off  seven  cow.s." 


Toronto,  Can. 


THE   SHARPLES  SEPARATOR   CO., 
WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


Chioago,  III. 


CANNED  FOOD 

FOR  YOUR  STOCK. 


On  farms  where  dairy  cattle  and 
other  .stock  are  to  be  fed  for  the  best 
results  at  the  least  possible  cost,  the 
^ilo  is  bound  to  hold  a  prominent 
place.  It  will  prove  not  only  a  food 
saving  machine,  but  very  largely  la- 
bor saving  W  hen  you  are  using 
your  own  c.iniied  fruits  in  winter, 
see  that  you  h.ive  in  ^ture  ><>mething 
canned  for  the  live  slock  and  thus 
pre>crve  their  health  and  add  to  your 
prnht>.  L'>e  a  well  constructed  silo 
and  store  material  in  it  with  the  same 
care  that  you  would  to  cure  timothy 
and  clover  in  your  barn  loft  and  you 
will  need  no  .irgunients  to  convince 
you  that  it  will  well  pay  for  the  e.x- 
tra  labor  and  expense.  You  will 
far  healthier  and  thriftier  stock  main- 
tained upon  material  which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted  and  you  will 
have  more  money  at  the  end  of  the 
year. — Joshua  Humble.  Smokyhill. 
Kan. 


TEACHING  A  CALF  TO  DRINK. 


II.  ]'  C'ook.  ;iu  iiisiiiute  worker  in 
Xew  \'ork  St.iie.  s.-iy^  in  Tribune 
Farmer:  I'^ix  things  >o  the  calf  can 
never  suck  its  dam.  and  when  the 
cow  ha*^  mothered  it  for  a  few  hours 
— don't  be  in  too  big  a  rush  about  it 
— milk  about  three  (juarts  of  her  inilk 
into  a  pail,  put  it  up  under  the  calf- 


nose  so  as  to  touch  it,  and  in  a  min- 
ute it  will  drink  from  the  word  go, 
and  you  have  won  out,  and  kept  your 
piety  besides.  A  calf  that  has  never 
sucked  will  drink  as  readily  as  it  will 
get  the  hang  of  finding  its  own  din- 
ner. 

By  the  same  nile,  a  heifer  should 
always  be  hand  milked  and  then  she 
knows  no  other  way.  Let  the  calf 
run  with  her  a  tew  days  and  then  to 
milk  lier  i>,  in  her  way  of  thinking, 
"robbery"  of  her  calf  and  you  have 
to  break  her,  which  often  is  quite  a 
vaudeville  show  and  often  of  some- 
what unpleasant  memory.  From  the 
start,  play  that  you  are  the  heifer's 
calf  and  make  her  believe  it,  and  to 
the  calf  he  it>  ^od  of  the  feed  dish 
an«|  two  tlisagreeable  things  in  dairy- 
ing— breaking  heifers  and  teaching 
calves  to  drink — are  made  into  pleas- 
ant pastimes. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Strong  and  air-tight,  but  simple  in  con 
Lstruction  and  easy  to  erect.  * 

'     Doors  arc  continuous  from   1  ottom  to  top,  fit 
I  snugly— «o    spoiled  eaallacv— .iii'.t  are  casi:) 
I  o|iened  and  closed  without  tools  of  any  kind. 
Hoops  form  a  convenient  |ierni.inent  Udder. 
M.tde  from  best  materials  and  filth  guaranteed 
Write  today  for  free  illuttratrri  catalogue  with 
I  experience  of  users. 

%      Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co. 
Box     ^  Frederick,  Md. 
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ENSILAGE. 


The  only  line  of  feeding  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  that  can  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  a  profitable  flow  of 
milk  during  the  six  months  when 
grass  is  not  available  is  one  composed 
of  a  ration  in  which  some  form  of 
succulent  feed  is  the  predominating 
factor,  and  to  supply  this  the  only 
way  that  is  practical  on  most  farms 
is  the  silo. 

With  land  worth  from  $75  to  $100 
per  acre  and  upwards  and  every 
pound  of  butter  fat  worth  twenty-five 
cents  or  more,  we  must  economize  in 
saving  all  our  crops  and  the  object  of 
the  writer  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  fellow  farmers  to  the  merits  of 
the  silo  in  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  preserving  the  corn  crops. 
After  an  experience  covering  a  period 
of  fifteen  years  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  silo  is  indispen- 
sible  to  the  dairy  man  who  expects  to 
make  a  success  of  his  business. 

We  will  endeavor  to  explain  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  a  few  reasons 
for  our  faith  in  the  silo  as  being  the 
most  practical  way  of  getting  the 
most  profit  out  of  our  crops  of  corn 
and  also  out  of  our  dairy  cows. 

A  ton  of  ensilage  is  the  cheapest 
feed  we  can  produce  when  considered 
from  an  economical  standpoint.  One 
acre  of  corn  will  produce  from  twelve 
to  twenty  tons  of  ensilage,  equal  in 
nutritive  value  to  six  or  eight  tons  of 
hay  and  occupying  about  one-fourth 
as  much  space  when  stored,  and  cost- 
ing less  to  harvest. 

A  cow  can  be  made  to  produce 
from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  as  much 
milk  when  fed  ensilage  and  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay  as  when  on  good  pastur- 
age, dispensing  with  a  large  amount 
of  expensive  grain  feed,  however,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  small 
amount  of  grain  can  be  fed  at  a  large 
profit  in  connection  with  clover,  alf- 
alfa and  ensilage. 

There  are  very  few  cows  that  are 
injured  by  overfeeding  when  ensilage 
forms  a  large  part  of  their  rations. 
In  our  experience  we  have  never  lost 
a  cow  by  overfeeding  when  ensilage 
was  being  fed,  and  we  have  been  pro- 
ducing milk  for  the  city  trade  and 
keeping  our  dairy  up  to  very  near  its 
full  capacity  at  all  times.  We  feed 
about  fifteen  pounds  twice  a  day  to 
each  cow  and  clover  or  alfalfa  once  a 
day  all  that  they  will  clean  up. 

We  believe  that  the  finer  the  ensi- 
lage is  cut  the  better  the  quality,  and 
there  will  be  less  waste  in  feeding 
than  when  there  are  long  chunks  of 
stalks  left  in  it. 

Another  strong  point  in  fav«»r  <.f 
ensilage  is  convenience  in  handling 
It  can  be  stored  a  short  distance  from 
the  stable  and  hv  handy  to  feed  at 
all  times  of  the  year  and  ni<)>t  oi  tht 
successful  dairymen  make  a  practi^-. 
of  keeping  it  over  to  feed  wlun  pas- 
tures become  dry  and  short  during 
the   hot   summer  months. 

Our  experience  in  feeding  cnsilai,'i 
to  steers  has  not  been  very  extensive 
nor  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
would  make  <'^v  opinion  of  any  es 
pecial  value.  \  •;  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  many  of  our  beef  produc- 
ers could  use  t'le  silo  in  their  opera- 
tions with  profit.  We  have  not  only 
found  it  an  easy  matter  to  keep  our 
calves  and  young  stock  growing  and 
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POR  PROflT,  BUY  A  U.  S." 

Carthage,  Mo.,  Oct.  30,  1906. 
From  Mar.  1st  until  Oct.  30,  1905,  I  milked  6 
O  COW'S  and  sold  all  of  my  butter  at  20  cents  per 

8  pound,  and  the  sale  amounted  to  $126.90.    On 

Mnnlho  ^^^*  ^^^'  ^^^'  ^  bought  a  U.  S.  Separator  No.  7, 
InUlllllS  ^"^  ^^'^^  t^^^t  date  unLil  Oct.  30,  1906,  from  the 
same  cows  I  sold  $107.85  wo»-th  of  butter.  I 
consider  that  my  separator  has  paid  its  first 
cost  already,  as  it  made  a  clear  grain  of 
$70.05  in  eight  months  with  only  five  cows. 
For  profit  buy  a  U.  S.  —  every  time. 

I.  N.  HUSSEY. 

DnirjTiicn:  there 's  a  straight  tip  "from  Missou- 
ri." I'or  proilt,  buy  a  U.  S.  I^loney  talks.  Docs  that 
j^70.95  say  anyihin^r  to  you  ?  Vou  want  the  best  sepa- 
rator, sure.  It 's  cheap..  ,t  in  the  end.  And  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  you  should  n't  have  it.  when  a  U.  S. 
Separator  will  p.iv  for  itself.  It  always  does.  Simply 
a  question  of  how  soon,  and  that  depends  mostly 
on  how  many  cows  you  have. 

Let  us  send  you  right  an  ay  our  new  large  free  cata- 
logue tilling  vou  plainly  I  >y  word  and  by  picture  every- 
thing about  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  U.  S. 
Please  say,  "Send  New  Catalogue  No.  ",  and 

write  TODAY,  postal  card  or  letter,  addressing 

VERMONT  FARM  MACIillNE  COMPANY' 

Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses.  463  Bellows  Palis    Vt. 


thriving  during  the  winter  with  one 
feed  of  ensilage  per  day  in  addition 
to  their  hay,  but  \vc  also  find  that  we 
can  aflfcct  the  change  from  grass  to 
dry  feed  and  vice  versa  with  the  use 
of  ensilage  without  any  apparent 
check  in  their  thrift,  and  if  the  posi- 
tion that  we  take,  that  ensilage  is  one 
of  the  least  expensive  feeds  we  can 
produce,  be  correct,  it  must  necessar- 
ily follow  that  it  is  an  economical 
feed  for  the  use  of  the  beef  producer 
as  well  as   the  dairyman. 

After  studying  the  mntier  ftir  a 
number  of  years  and  understanding 
the  value  of  shredded  stalks  as  a  fod- 
der, we  concluded  that  if  there  wa'- 
any  way  to  solve  the  difhculty  of 
keeping  them  in  a  good  condition  to 
feed  the  silo  would  solve  the  problem. 

When  one  of  our  silos  was  about 
half  fed  out  we  refilled  it  whh  shred- 
ded fodder  in  ilie  following  manner. 
We  husked  and  shredded  the  corn 
and  ran  it  into  a  pile  on  the  ground 
where  it  would  be  convenient  to  the 
ensilage    cutter. 


NVe  then  ran  it  through  the  Climax 
ensilage  cutter,  and  cut  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  regular  ensilage  feed, 
cxcei)t  we  kept  an  inch  stream  of 
water  running  into  the  blower  all  of 
the  time  that  it  was  running. 

In  this  way  it  packed  as  solid  and 
kept  as  well  as  any  ensilage  we  ever 
put  up  and  there  has  been  a  silo  on 
the  farm  more  than  twelve  years. 

From  our   experience    feeding    this 


\.SALT  RHEUM /j^ 

QUICKLY  CURED  FOR  50  CENTS. 

SPOT   CASH   GOAPAWTEt    *»ITM  tVEPV    BOTTii 


DR.    BKLUINO    8KIK    REMEDY 

It  an  rjitcrn*!,  Colorleis,  ImUntlx  Alxorked  Liquid 
Reme.ly  that  quietly  cuf*  S»)t  Klieutn  (fcczemi)  Totter 
(M^ri.est,  S<.-.1.J  H^.d.  Scaly  or  So.»h»,y  Ernpt.oni  of 
the  Skin,  curei  Chatin*.  Cricked  Handi.  Rough  Skin 
.strmgly  BDdoried  ly  I>.K:tor.,  Nur,.  •  and  all  Vter,'. 
Th..ufai)dtha»c  been  cured  of  terrible  tuffering  who 
wreaftlicted  fmm    to  U..'.Oyeari.      If  your  drugriat 

cai.nol.uii.lyy name  thia  |.»,.er  and  writ,  directlo 

na  for  our  te»t  offer  an. nilu»traU-d  hook.    Addreit 

Dll.  BFMMMJ  SKDiriNF  CO.,  JII>,Mpolta,  Bl.. 


CAN  DAN  PATCH  PACI;:  A  MILK  INI  i^a  9 


This  Beautiful  Picture 
In  6  Brilliant  Colors 
Mailed  To  You  Free. 

Du  Pitfh  1:.H    Tii«  Firing  Ki^. 
Crfs(m2:02;4,  Tht  Trolling  Kiig. 

^  •»»•';  Large,  Colored  Litho- 
uraphH  of  our  World  Famoaa 
chHinpion  HialliotiM.  I>an  Patch 
1  •►•>HndCr»sceu«2:(rJ><,  in  an  Fx- 
CitinRH[>fed  ContOHt  Itiaie'hy 
21inchc*aiid  sliuws  l)oth  hon<«a 
■h  life-like  an  if  you  saw  them  rao- 
•  ng  Mulled  Free  Poataffe  Pre- 
paid 

Writ©  For  Thii  Picture. 

Ift,  Nnnie  tha  paper  in  which 
you  aawthiH  offer  2nd,  State  how 
much  liveatock  you  own. 

Inlfrnational    Slock     f—i    C«., 
Minneapolii.  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 


His  Trainer  Says    D.n   Will  AHonish  The  World  in   1917.    Watch   Leadiii|   Pairs. 
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kind  of  feed  we  think  it  could  be 
made  profitable  in  many  cases  to 
husk  and  shred  a  great  deal  of  the 
corn  that  goes  into  the  silo,  especially 
tor  a  dairy  that  is  being  fed  up  to 
very  near  its  capacity. 

Of  course  the  corn  that  goes  into 
the  sdo  mcreases  the  value  of  the  en- 
silage, but  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
increases  it  enough  to  equal  the  value 
of  the  ear  of  corn  ,which  is  usually 
worth  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per 
bushel  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

That  the  silo  has  come  to  stay  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  older  dairy  districts  are 
building  many  new  silos  and  very  few 
old  ones  are  being  abandoned  after 
once  being  used.  The  silo  has  solv- 
ed the  problem  of  intense  culture  on 
many  farms,  and  while  our  experi- 
ence has  been  confined  mostly  to  the 
dairy,  yet  we  are  willing  to  go  on 
record  as  advocating  it  for  all  lines 
of  cattle  feeding  and  also  for  sheep 
feeding  when  fed  in  a  judicious  man- 
ner. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
silo  must  follow  the  creameries  and 
cheese  factories,  for  it  is  in  direct 
line  with  agricultural  progress  and 
has  come  to  stay. 

—VV.  Milton  Kelly,  Erie  Co.,  X.  Y. 

SIZE   IN  PIGS. 


ti 


There  is  a  prevailing  feeling  that 
the  swine  usually  grown  are  not  large 
enough.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
change,  but  it  is  only  with  difficulty 
that  this  is  accomplished  and  usually 
at  great  expense.  The  prime  idea  in 
striving  so  hard  for  a  large  pig  is  the 
belief  that  "it  is  the  big  pig  that  is 
wanted,"  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
growing  it.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
mot  economical  pig  is  the  one  to 
grow.  It  was  supposed  at  one  time 
that  the  very  compact,  chunky  hog 
was  the  right  one,  but  too  many  have 
found  this  to  be  untrue.  Such  a  hog 
looks  fat  and  he  always  appears  to 
be  the  same  size  he  was  a  week  or  a 
month  ago.  The  scale  and  "looks" 
tell  the  same  story.  Of  course  this 
pig  cannot  be  profitable.  Those  who 
have  learned  the  truth  are  among  the 
foremost  in  getting  into  the  growthier 
hogs,  and  sometimes  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  getting  something  so  large 
as  to  be  possessed  of  little  quality. 
Extreme  size  and  quality  working 
antagonistically  in  many  cases,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  sufficient  quality.  In 
such  cases  it  would  be  hard  to  get  top 
prices  unless  care  were  used  in  al- 
ways selecting  for  quality  with  size. 

Size  may  be  secured  in  two  ways, 
by  breeding  and  feeding.  In  all  breeds 
it  is  possible  to  find  strains  of  fami- 
lies that  are  much  larger  than  the  av- 
erage. Careful  selection  and  obser- 
vation will  enable  one  to  secure  pigs 
possessed  of  the  inherited  quality.  A 
great  improvement  may  he  made  in 
this  way  and  no  one  should  miss  the 
opportunity,  hut  at  the  same  time  no 
one  should  think  for  a  moment  that 
inheritance  is  the  only  feature  that 
secures   size. 

Proper  feeding  develops  all  pigs, 
those  possessing  the  inheritance  of 
the  small  and  chunky,  as  well  as  the 
large,  growthy  pig.  Careful  selection 
combinad  with  judicious  feeding  of 
growing  foods  ought  to  develop  the 
large,  desirable  sized  pigs  so  much 
sought  by  the  public. — Farm,  Stock 
and  Home. 


Good  Advice  About 

Cream  Separators 

Announcement   of   the   Alpena    Farm   Produce    Co.    in 
the  Alpena,  Mich.,  Argus,  Feb.  13,  1907. 

"In  reply  to  inquiries  we  wisli  to  repeat  that  the  Alpena 
Farm  Produce  Co.  will  not  buy  cream  that  i.s  not  separated 
by  a  cream  separator,  for  the  reason  they  must  have  pure, 
clean  cream  whieli  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  manner! 
Til.  refore  every  patron  of  the  company  must  have  a  separa- 
tor, and,  if  you  have  not  already  procured  one,  you  had  bet- 
ter see  about  it  in  the  very  near  future.  The  Produce  Co. 
i.s  very  emphatic  in  its  assertion  that  it  does  not  matter 
what  kind  of  separator  is  used,  so  long  as  it  is  a  good 
standard  make.  Do  not  buy  cheap"  separators  first  because 
Fomo  mail  order'  house  catalogue  says  it  is  the  best  in  the 
u  .rid.  The  fact  is  that  'cheap*  separators  are  always  the 
dearest  in  the  end.  In  the  urst  place  they  do  not  a^nn  as 
closely,  and  in  the  ne.xt  place  they  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  years,  if  you  have  a  cheap'  separator,  not  a  standard 
make,  you  must  not  complain  if  you  do  not  man.e  as  much 
m.mey  from  your  cows  as  you  thought  you  would.  The 
Produce  Co.  is  handling  the  DE  LAVAL  separator  because 
they  can  safely  recommend  It  as  an  absolutely  reliable  ma- 
chine. If  that  machine  does  not  prove  satisfactory  the 
.  trouble  must  then  be  with  the  manner  in  which  you  care  for 
and  feed  your  cows.  Be  sure  you  start  with  a  good  machine." 
The  big  creamery  concerns  which  look  the  country  and 
the  world  over  in  reaching  separator  conclusions  are 
ahnost  invariably  user>  and  endorsers  of  the  DE  L.\V.\L 
machines.  Their  example  and  advice  is  the  kind  that 
the  imxperienced  buyer  m-'v  safely  and  wisely  follow. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  8t&. 

CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  STncrr. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

9  a  M    OtuMM  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANOT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


121    YOUVILLC  Squaak. 

MONTREAL. 
75  A  77  York  Strcct, 

TORONTO. 

848  McOermot  AvcNut, 

WINNIPEG. 


A   Mortel   I'oultry  P''arin. 


Few  people  realize  the  great  advance 
that  is  being  made  in  Poultry  Culture 
as  a  science.  Poultry  enthusiasts — hen 
mtii — are  constantly  devoting  time  and 
money  to  the  improvement  of  their 
favorite  breeds  In  a  way  which  brings 
must  amazing  and  gratifyin?:  results. 
Hrteds  whose  averaged  performance 
was  once  too  little  for  great  profit  are 
now  so  marvelously  improve  1  by  th^ 
skill  of  modern  poultry  fanc'ers"  thai 
they  take  first  rank  as  money-makers. 
N'o  establishment  has  won  more  re- 
markable success  in  breeding  and  de- 
veloping fine  poultry  than  that  of  B. 
n.    <Jrridt'r.    Rhcems.    Pa. 

Mi-.  <ireidcr  gives  tn  the  "new  poul- 
try culture"  a  long  and  su'oessful  ex- 
periencf  as  breeder  and  fancier.  His 
mamm  »th  plant  is  constantly  being 
impro\ed  and  enlarged  in  order  that 
his  host  of  patrons  may  get  onlv  the 
strongest  and  nost  prolific  strains  of 
prize- winning    sto.  k. 

.\iiy  one  interested  in  poultry,  either 
as  a  pastime  or  business,  should  see 
this  moilel  poultry  farm.  At  any  rate 
b-t  Mr.  (Jrcjdor  send  ymi  his  handsome 
ratal  .gue.  It  gives  a  world  of  infor- 
mation ul)out  different  breeds  that  no 
lo\er  of  poultry  can  afford  to  miss. 
Drop  a  line  to  B.  H.  Greider.  Rheems. 
Pa.,  enclosing  10  cents,  and  this  valu- 
able  book   %vlll   be  sent  you. 


We  Give  Free 

A  Certificate  of  Insurance  as 
Proof  of  Our  Good  Faith  That 

ROSAWA 

will   preveni    nii.v  ease  of 

BOVINE     TUBLRCLOSIS 


Farmer's  Sons  WAINTCD  :,"ur™"i:'c" 

•  nd  tttir  oduration  to  work  in  an  office.  (60  ■  month  with 
•'iv«nrenient.  iteady  employment,  niiist  be  boneit  and 
reliable.  Bramh  officen  of  the  atROctation  are  belnc  eitab- 
-.**'™'"-'"' ^  «tate.   Apply  at  nnre.  giTinit foil  partirnlari. 

TM  VETEIlllURY  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  M.  12,  London,  Canida 


When  you  renlixe  that  ls.4ion.OOfl  rat- 
tle have  heen  killeil  in  the  ellort  to 
"top  thlM  dreaileil  ili<«ea<«e.  you  .-:in  un- 
(lerMtand  the  «vi>n«lerlnl  ^alue  of  the 
dlNeovery  of  the  Kermielile  Hamu^^H 
>*hleh  Mill  ahMohitely  proteet  >oiir  en- 
tire    herd. 

We  flon-t  n«k  you  to  helleve  without 
full  Inlorniatlon.  mo  write  un  a  puNtnl 
eard  toda.v  and  our  free  booklet  will 
reaeh  >on  liy  return  ninil:  or  If  you 
think  your  herd  ha<«  been  expii.^ed. 
don't  delsiy  but  Mend  «!  for  a  bo.^  pre- 
paid for  If  you  are  not  eonvlneed  we 
will   refund   the  fl. 

The  Mutual  Mercantile  Co. 

829  Sc'hofield  %]iv.,  Cl>^velaad,  0. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  April— 1907 


IS  IT  MAN  OR  COW? 


A  dairy  farmer  on  a  small  scale 
says  he  has  a  heifer  which  dropped 
her  first  calf  at  one  year  and  nine 
months  and  in  eleven  months  she 
earned  gross  nearly  $97  for  milk  sold 
at  live  cents  per  quart.  Resides  this 
she  furnished  milk  and  butter  for  a 
small  family  of  two,  so  says  Farm 
Life.  N<nv  the  <iuesti<»n  naturally 
arise>,  \va>  it  man  or  c«>\v,  <>r  both, 
which  accomplished  >uch  good  re- 
sults? And  could  tlii-  ow's  perform- 
ance be  the  basi>  of  cunipuling  dairy 
profits  on  a  large  scale.-' 

The  heifer  was  undoubtedly  a  hand- 
somely bred  animal  rich  in  blood 
tracing  to  heavy  butter-producmg 
dams  and  thr'n-li  we  kii^-w  nothing 
concerning  her  care  as  a  calf  it  1? 
easily  deduced  that  this  wa>  excellent 
owing  to  her  ability  to  test  out  so 
royally.  The  man  behind  the  cow 
knew  the  principles  of  caring  for 
dairy  cows,  for  none  but  good  care 
could  have  encouraged  the  cow  to  do 
as  well  as  she  did.  The  proht  of  this 
heifer  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  lig- 
uring  the  profit  of  twenty  heifers  if 
they  arc  equally  well  bred  and  as 
carefully  handled.  They  could  not 
be  crowded.  They  must  have  atten- 
tion given  them  which  would  bring 
out  the  be-i  there  was  in  their  breed- 
ing. The  man  who  can  do  this  wnth 
twenty  cows  need  not  look  further 
for  profits  to  make  the  evening  of 
life  extremely  comfortable.  W  c  heard 
a  very  successful  dairyman  say  that 
the  <.nc  man  dairy  was  the  nioncy 
maker.  His  sons  did  the  heavy  field 
work  and  he  worked  with  the  cows 
and  pies.  When  labor  for  milking 
had  to  be  hired  he  believed  the  pro- 
fits were  pared  down  too  close,  for 
competent  help  that  could  treat  the 
cows  right  and  get  the  best  m  them 
out  could  not  be  obtained.  There  s 
truth  in  that  assertion.  Boisterous 
dairy  help  is  an  expense. 

DAIRY  NOTES. 

As  time  is  money,  it  will  be  found 
profitable  to  arrange  the  stables  so 
as  ti>  lessen  the  amount  of  time  in 
caring  for  them. 

When  starting  a  creamery,  first  be 
sure  that  vou  have  enough  cows  to 
produce  a  'sufficient  (luantity  of  milk 
so  as  t..  enable  you  to  manufacture  a 
finished  prodnct  economically,  then 
give  thought  iu  every  chtail  of  the 
building  vou  are  abnnt  t^  instruct 
heior.  lavini:  a  ^'-lu  ;  by  thu^  doing 
y..u  will  -nirt  out  beiur  e(|iiiiMHMl  and 
hv   better   able   1<>   d<»    iiiM.d    work. 

poor  cows  are  '\w{(  frequently 
made  by  jx^or  feedin-.;  and  ill  treat- 
ment and  while  it  is  'luiie  true  they 
may  be  so  bv  naiure.  yet  their  care 
has  much  to  do  with  the  re-ult-  at  the 

pail.  ,  , 

^jnral— I'se  kindness  and  good 
feed  and  note  the  results  that  follow. 
The  rnily  correct  way  \i<  ascertain 
the  work  of  .1  <  "w  <ir  herd  is  by  the 
use  of  the  -cale^  and  the  Rabcock 
test,  which  must  be  c..ntinnou>ly  used 
fiif  one  v<ar. 

It  i-  not  so  much  the  amount  of 
butler  fat  a  cow  })rodnc(-  as  what  it 
costs  to  produce  it  that  d.ieriiimes 
the  pri  li'l. 


Have    you    sent 
Do  so  promptly. 


in 


your    renewal? 


5^1E 


M 


J* 


ii 


Meal 
Time"  '  |^ 

I  am  offering 
for  sale  some 
choice  young: 
Jersey   Red    Pigs, 

and  will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  on  anything  you  want,  from  a  S'ngrle  pigr  to  as 
many  as  you  need.  While  my  stock  is  of  a  superior  quality  my  price  is  low  enough 
to  make  it  a  profitable  investment  for  every  customer  who  buys.  A  guarantee  of 
safe  arrival  in  cood  condition  ^oes  with  every  animal  shipper  and  my  reputation 
is  back  of  every  transaction.  I  hcinestly  believe  that  I  am  (jftenntj  the  best  value 
for  the  money  in  this  country.  My  celebrated  pure  "Jergey  Red  IMks"  are  grow- 
ing in  favor  every  day,  they  are  money  makers.  They  are  smail-boned,  vigorous, 
prolific,  and  easy  to  raise.  Get  a  pair  of  these  pigs  and  watch  your  wealth  increase. 
Every  'Jersey  Red"  sow  is  a  gold  bond— her  litters  are  the  coupons  which  you 
convert  into  cash.  Write  today— tell  me  what  you  need.  1  will  tell  you  what  I  have. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  A,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 


MILKING    COWS    PROFITABLE 
AND    PLEASANT. 


Just  a  few  days  ago  the  writer  had 
a  talk  with  an  intelligent  and  pros- 
perous Cache  Valley  farmer.  In  sub- 
stance he  said:  "I  have  lived  in  thi.s 
place  more  than  thirty  years,  and  I 
am  now  an  independent  man.  I  lay 
this  largely  to  my  cows.  The  cows 
I  own  arc  good  ones,  and  they  have 
always  brought  me  in  a  neat  little 
sum  every  month  of  the  year.  Even 
now.  as  old  as  I  and  my  wife  are,  we 
milk  ten  cows.  We  manage  to  have 
most  of  them  come  in  with  their 
calves  in  the  fall,  so  that  during  the 
winter  when  there  is  little  else  to  do 
we  milk  the  cows.  We  now  take  in 
a  little  better  than  $2  daily  from  our 
cows.  I  would  rather  go  down  in 
the  warm  stable  and  milk  cows  twice 
a  day.  feed  them  and  fuss  around 
them,  than  to  go  out  into  the  canyon 
and  snake  logs  or  to  wallow  around 
in  the  snow  and  cold  at  other  jobs. 
I  buy  and  haul  what  feed  I  need  in 
the  fall;  the  hay  I  have.  All  is  put 
into  the  barn  and  it  is  ready  to  feed 
no  matter  how  snowy  and  cold  it  is, 
and  I  will  tell  you  the  cows  enjoy  it 
and  d»»  well  on  it.  My  wife  and  1 
eiijct^-  taking  care  of  them  and  when 
they  do  well   we   prosper  also." 

Such  wa-i  the  opinion  of  this  man, 
and  he  did  not  mis<;  the  mark  very 
far.  Milking  cows  is  not  so  unpleas- 
ant a  task  as  some  would  try  to  make 
out.  The  custom  of  milking  cows  in 
the  early  morning  and  late  at  night, 
prevalent  on  so  many  farms,  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  chief  reasons 
whj-  milking  cows  is  disliked.  If  the 
cows  are  of  the  right  quality,  the 
time  put  in  milking  them  and  caring 
for  them,  is  conducive  to  as  much 
aiifl  even  greater  profits  than  doing 
atu'  other  average  farm  work.  Do 
not  milk  cows  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  at  night  when  people  as  well 
as  cows  need  to  be  resting, — Rocky 
Monntain   I'arming. 


The  draft  horse  has  made  ,\nicrican 
farming  more  profitable  and  enable- 
iis  to  fed  the  world  with  clr.Mp  br'?a<l 
and   meat. 


BIG  CORN  CROPS 

can  be  crown  hy  those  who  fr.ll.iw  tho  teachinca  \a  oar 
new  illu!itratoil  h<N>k,  "  .Hore  Com  to  the  Acre."  It 
ia  tho  hfst  lliinK  ever  puhlihhctl  on  corn,  because  it  is  a 
practical  ficM  IkmiIc.  Ye.irv  of  practical  know  ledKe  ibout 
Krowjnc  uiore  corn  and  better  C"rn.  by  practical  fariiuTs, 
is  told  in  its  p.T.i'S.  Some  Ifadni);  chapters  are:  History 
of  Corn,  Aiiat..iiiy  of  tho  Corn  Hant.  Races  of  Corn,  Q<*A 

Seed  Kquals  a  U I  Stand.  Sp'-I-H' d  Frcpnratii'n,  Sclcct- 

inif  Sted  Corn,  KiikIs  uf  I'ulliNati iii,  r,rn  M:ichiaery, 
C^om  JudsinK,  and  How  to  Increuiie  the  Yield. 


Thif  book  FREE  If  yon  send  2.'k:  for  six  months  trial 
subscription  to  Farm  ami  St(Kk,  the  .«nly  illustrated  paper 
which  makes  a  specialty  of  corn  and  livi'-stock.  R«adab<'Ut 
otjr  "Corn  Growers'  School."  You  r:\i-i  increase  yield  ten 
hii^helM  or  III. .re  t«>6«T<>  Moncv  I»hcL  if  n.'t  (tatlsfled. 
K.VR.H  AM»  STOCK.  H»v  •Hvi.  Ht.  Joiteph.  Mo. 


*\tt*'i^i 


{y  ^"''til 


['»«.'^'"i 


IRON 


TROUGHS  /O 


Bueh  s  Iron  Troughs  make  handy,  dur- 
able watennjf  places  for  .stock  winter  or 
summer.  Can  be  placed  in  pasture  or 
anywhere  that  water  is  available.  Ice 
cannot  break  them:  all  can  drink  at  once. 
Always  clean,  no  mo.ss.  Afford  sanitary 
conditions  not  found  in  wood.  Our  cata- 
lOK  E-6  tells  all  about  sizes  and  our 
alrect*to*you  prices.  It's  free 
,,«4i,^^'*^H'8  St)N8  COMPANY, 
110  Walnut  St.,  Klizabetbtovvn,  Pa, 


Ihs  "STAY  THERE" 

Aluminum  Ear  Markers 

are  the  1.<rst.  Ileinc  made  of  aluminum  they 
are  brighter, lighter,  ■tren^er  and  mora 
rfurabia  tli.in  any  other,  1-it  any  (art  of 
the  ear.  Notliing  to  catch  on  feed  tjough 
or  other  ol>sta>_le.  Your  name,  address  and 
any  series  of  numbers  on  each  t.njj.  Sam* 
pl«  tag,  rat.nlot^ue  and  prices  mailad  Iraa, 
Ask  f  r  thrm.  Addrf<.» 
WILCOX  A  HARVrV  MFQ.  CO., 
IM  Latest..  Chlcaaa.  Ilia, 


Your  Wife  or  Dau^htor 

Can  drive  vour  fni>.»t  Iractl- 
(»U9  horse  If  he  wears  a  Heery 
Bit.  Horse  Is  under  perfect 
control  at  all  times.    Can  be 

used  on  jfontlest  colt  or  nin- 

awav  kirkers  wifh  eciual  satisfaction.  10  davs  free 
trial.     Prof.  M.  S.  Jteery,  I'hMisnnt  Hill.  O 


■uni  Tt  HUftS 

(iu,r»lit*,d 


NEWTON'S  Hun  «m  Cousn  Con 

•  VETCRIIIAIT  SrtCIFIC 

_lf.  yfai8Ral<'.  Oneloliri.canM 

■;;^ir)H  I  iiff  Ill-arm.    $l.(«i  p«r 

<'Uii.     of  (leulcrb,  or  oxprcM 

I'tipatii.   Semi  for  boouet. 

Tlig.>ewt«»»ltw«dyt;e.,l»le<»,0. 


e* 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  April— 1907. 

Golns  to  Own  a  «Blke"  thia  YearT 

Renewed  interest  Is  being  taken  in 
cycling  all  over  the  country,  now  that 
high-grade  wheels  which  formerly  sold 
for  |75  to  1100  can  at  present  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  ranging  from  $15  to 
|30.  Not  only  are  the  wheels  less  ex- 
pensive today,  but  they  are  even  bet- 
ter for  many  new  improvements  have 
been  added,  such  as  puncture-proof, 
self-healing  tires,  and  the  Coaster 
Brake  which  has  done  more  to  revive 
cycling    than    anything    else. 

This  device  enables  the  rider  to  coast 
down  hill  with  the  pedals  motionless. 
To  slacken  .speed  or  stop  instantly,  all 
that  is  required  is  to  back  pedal.  One- 
third  less  pedaling  is  needed  and  the 
wheel  is  under  the  rider's  control  at 
al)   times. 

To  obtain  a  wheel  for  ten  days'  free 
trial  and  e.\amination  without  cost, 
write  the  Mead  Cycle  Company,  Chica- 
iTO.  Their  large,  illustrated  catalog 
is  sent  free,  and  they  are  always  ready 
to   engage   live,   active  agents. 

The  members  of  the  Farmer  Seed 
Co.,  of  Faribault,  Minnesota,  whose 
ad  appears  in  another  column  of  this 
paper,  are  practical  farmers  and  gard- 
eners. They  own  extensive  farm 
lands,  and  have  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  seed  growing  the  last  eleven 
years  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  a  sec- 
tion that  is  renowned  for  the  pro- 
duction of  choice  Seed  Grain,  Seed 
Corn  and  Seed  Potatoes,  and  also  for 
the  growing  of  fine  vegetables.  Clo- 
ver, timothy  and  other  Grass  Seeds, 
produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  Far- 
ibault, are  unsurpassed  for  high  quali- 
ty, and  for  this  reason  the  Farmer 
Seed  Co.,  are  headquarters  for  them. 
They  give  special  attention  to  the 
growing  of  carefully  selected  clover- 
grass  mixtures  for  permanent  pas- 
tures and  meadows.  The  Farmer 
Seed  Co.  claim,  and  their  customers 
prove  it,  that  with  their  carefully  se- 
lected Clover-grass  mixtures,  one  can 
make  2  and  3  spears  of  grass  grow, 
where  but  one  grew  before.  The  read- 
ers of  this  paper,  who  are  interested 
in  farming  and  gardening,  should 
write  to  the  Farmer  Seed  Co.  for 
their  new,  illustrated  catalog,  which 
is  a  very  attractive  and  instructive 
book.  They  offer  it  free  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  paper.     Write  for  it. 


The  tt-nth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Central  Sharthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Kansas  City,  Missou- 
ri. February  5th  and  6th,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Exchange  Building.  Among  the 
questions  discussed  at  this  meeting 
were  "Possibilities  of  the  Foreign 
Market,"  'Show  Yard  Etiquette,"  "The 
Kind  of  Bulls  Needed,"  "The  Best 
Food  for  Economic  Production  of 
Beef."  "How  to  Establish  and  Main- 
tain a  Good  Local  Trade."  Among 
those  who  were  on  the  program  were 
Col.  A.  H.  Harris.  Professors  Kennedy 
and  Kinzer,  Walter  L.  Miller.  .T.  R. 
Thompson    and    S.    C.    Hanna. 


The  old  and  well  known  seed  grow- 
ers and  nurserymen,  the  Storrs  &  Har- 
rison Co.,  of  Paynesville,  Ohio,  which 
our  reatlers  have  been  dealing  with 
for  so  manv  years,  have  issued  one  of 
the  finest  catalogiips  of  nearly  200 
pages  we  have  seen.  It  contains  many 
new  features  that  will  be  found  full 
of  interest. 

The  .Tewel  Incubator,  made  by  the 
International  Stock  Food  Co..  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  sends  out  a  most  hand- 
Bomelv  illustrated  catalogue  full  of 
valuable  pointers  on  hatching  and 
brooding  chirkens  which  our  readers 
should  have.  Their  conditions  In  send- 
ing it  out  are  mentioned  in  their  ad- 
vertisement and  a  postal  card  request 
will  bring  it   to  you. 


Ayrahlrea   for  Japan. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  N.  Niki  of  the  Government 
Stock  Farm,  Saporo,  Japan,  saying  he 
is   to   be   sent   to    the   United    States    to 


purchase  a  number  of  Ayrshire  hei- 
\t^\  fu''.  *^'^  government.  He  writes 
that  their  climate  is  cold,  snow  lying 
on  the  ground  about  five  months  every 
^^'t*i  ^^^  **'^*  '*^  prefers  to  buy  the 
cattle  from  the  northern  sections  of 
our  country. 

Ayrshires  have  been  tried  in  Japan 
and  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
endure  their  climate  and  do  good  dairy 
work,  and  they  want  more. — C.  M. 
VVinsow.  Secretary  Ayrsshire  Breed- 
ers   Association.  Brandon.  Vt 
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Do  not  allow  cows  to  crowd 
through  narrow  doors.  This  is  a 
fruitful  cause  of  abortion. 


A  PREMIUM  ON  GOOD  BUTTER 

In  Holland  the  butter  that  is  made 
in  factories  under  government  con- 
trol and  supervision  is  given  the  gov- 
ernment stamp  or  label.  These  la- 
bels are  iirmly  annexed  on  the  but- 
ter and  warrant  it  to  be  pure  and  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Although  Hol- 
land has  very  strict  regulations  for 
creameries,  they  are  not  compelled  to 
accept  these  rules,  but  those  that  do 
have  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  this 
stamp.  It  is  reported  that  this  sys- 
tem works  to  perfection  in  doing 
away  with  oleomargarine,  process 
and  inferior  butter,  and  this  being  the 
case,  why  would  not  the  same  sys- 
tem prove  beneficial  to  the  somewhat 
discouraged  dairy  and  creameryman 
of  our  own  country?"  It  is  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  pow- 
ers that  be.— Jersey  Bulletin. 

Have  a  sanitary  floor.  Clay  is  sog- 
gy; plank  is  too  often  drafty  or  filthy; 
cement  is  best. 


Exterior  of  the  Horse.  The  great 
horse  book  that  every  horseman 
should  have;  913  pages,  34  plates  and 
346  illustrations.  Publishers  price,  $6. 
We  send  it  prepaid  by  express  with 
the  Live  Stock  Journal  one  year  for 
$6,  or  send  the  book  free  for  a  club 
of  ten  subscribers.  $10.  Address  IJvc 
Stock  Journal,   Hyde  Park,  Chicago. 

NoMore  Blind  Horses  ^H.^SSS'^Bffi'L'i 

and  others  Sore  Ryes,  BARRY  CO..   Iowa  City 
Iowa,  have  a  cure.  ' 


•  n  d 

maka 


LEARN  VETERINARY  DENTISTRY 

^900A  *  y'"*  ^c  <e>ch  you  >t  boiae  in  three 
^^^^^^^f  monthi  of  your  ipare  time  by  illuitrated 
lectures  and  erant  diploma  wiih  degree.    Particuiara  free. 

Th»  Detroit  Vatarintry  Dental  College,  Detroit  Mich- 


Cntawaj  Tools  br  Large  Haj  Crops 

Three    of    Clark's    Intense    C?nltlTat«ra 

produced  this  year  14  1-1  acres,  lOS 
tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa,  Timothy  * 
Redtop  hay.     If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION 


i  I  PA  I  CI  ^^^'  ^*^^  ^o""  «'P-  Write  for 
ALrMLlA  *?'"P'"- P"c«  and  FREE  direc 
■■nr  o.  r,  *'""*  "^*"  °°  growing.  J.  E, 
Wing  &  Bros..  Box  32  Mechanicsburg  o  or 
KuUw,  Alabama.  ' 


JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 


Send  for 
Circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY 
HARROW  _ 
COh    * 


> 


Higgaramv   ^r* 
Cim.,lJiJl  ^ 

Jointed    pole      takes      all      weight    off 

horses  and  keeps  their  heels  away 

from  the  disks. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

6  Main  Street,      -     Higganum,  Conn. 


CARNATION      CUTTINGS 

Well   rooted    from     strong   healthy   plants 
W^rite  for  catalogue.  J.  H.  A.  Hatolataou 

Locust  St.  C.reen houses,  OXFORD,  PA 


GRIDER'S   FI!VB5    CATALOGUK 

IJMJT  tells  all  about  pure-bred 
poultry  and  describes  and  Il- 
lustrates 60  varieties.  10  beaa- 
(Iful  natural  color  .plates 
Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  eggs;  how  to  cure  diseases 
kill  lice,  make  money.  This  valuable 
book  only   10   cts.         R.    H.  Greldar, 

RMMma,  Pa. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIIL 

\vesliip  on  approval,  without  a  ceni 

iiA"v'l*K**iS*'^f  *******  DON'T 
''A  m  A  ClvN  I  if  you  lire  not  aatitfiad 
after  UI1II12  the  Ijioycle  10  daya. 

DO  NOT  MiY '*  ^'''y''' '^  a  pair 
MU  nUI  OU  I  of  tires  Uvm  anyone 
at  o»;/  price  until  you  receive  our  latert 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
r«icyok-,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prins  arid  ni'iritluua  MPtp  off'ers. 

ONE  CENT '" '"  '<  ^'"  <""* '""  *o 

.7""  ,"""  '  »■■'•«  »  P""*!  an  I  svery- 
thing  will  >«»entyou  free  pu8t;«aid  by 
rrti.rii  mail  You  will  sot  much  vain- hie  in- 
foi^iation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
,,..     ,      T****^S.Coa«ter»Brake8.Buii»- 

up-WheeU  and  all  «undn.-s  at  luilf  usiinl  pru-etT^ 

M£AO  or  CLE  CO.  Dept  F2(  b  CHICARO 
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Free  to  you,  if  you  will  write  us  a 
letter  stating  just  what  you  want,  and 
mentioning  about  what  price  you  ex- 
pect to  pay.  We  believe  we  can  give 
you  as  much  for  your  money  as  any 
breeder  in  the  world,  but  in  order  to 
make  the  right  selections  for  you,  we 
ought  to  know  the  class  of  animals 
you  intend  to  buy.  Give  us  this  in- 
formation, and  we  will  do  our  best 
to  help  you. 


PONTIAC   CALTPSO 


THE  STEVENS   BROS.=llASTIN(iS  COMPANY 


BrooRsid*  ll«rd. 


Lacom 


Oswego  Co  :  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  A  MODEL  FARM  IS  AND 
ITS  PRACTICAL  USE. 


For  less  than  a  single  item  in  many 
of  the  annual  appropriation  bills,  a 
model  farm,  conducted  as  a  practical 
object  lesson  in  the  best  methods  of 
tilling  the  soil  and  its  most  profitable 
uses,  might  be  established  in  every 
agricultural  county  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  worth  considering 
whether  this  work  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken either  by  the  several  State 
governments  or  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment, or  by  the  two  conjointly. 

A  model  farm  is  simply  a  farm  con- 
forming in  size,  in  treatment  of  the 
soil,  in  assignment  to  different  crops 
and  their  rotation,  and  in  methods  of 
culture  to  the  most  approved  practice 
that  actual  experience  and  scientific 
investigation  of  agriculture  all  over 
the  world  have  fixed.  It  focuses  up- 
on one  plot  of  ground,  within  the  per- 
sonal observation  of  each  farming 
community,  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  one  di"  tlic  ukkst  occupations, 
which  must  now  become  more  highly 
socialized.  It  is  a  working  model  for 
common  instruction. 

Such  a  model  farm  should  not  con- 
tain more  than  thirty  or  forty  acres. 
This  area  would  be  ample  for  work- 
ing purposes.  It  would  also  prove 
the  economic  advantage  of  the  small 
well-tilled  farm  over  a  larger  holding, 
to  which  equal  care  could  not  be  giv- 
en. Labor  can  be  utilized  more  ef- 
fectively and  the  yield  per  acre  in- 
creased without  any  decline  in  fertili- 
ty. 

On  such  a  farm  five  tracts  might  be 
set  off  for  crops  in  due  rotation.  The 
order  of  hay,  pasture,  oats,  corn  and 
wheat  has  been  found  an  excellent 
one.  The  five  tracts  would  be  assign- 
ed to  these  five  crops  respectively, 
with  regular  annual  rotation  so  that 
each  field  should  grow  all  the  deflfer- 
ent  crops  in  their  turn.  Such  altera- 
tion, even  without  other  aid,  has  been 
found  so  congenial  to  the  soil  as  to 
give  crops  greatly  exceeding  those 
obtained  by  the  usual  method  in  this 
country,  of  sowing  the  same  land  to 
the  same  thing  year  after  year.  Ac- 
tual trial  at  experiment  stations,  un- 
der conditions  that  any  farmer  may 
reproduce,  shows  an  average  product 
over  a  series  of  years  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  the  average  product  of  the 
general  farming  area  under  private 
culture. 

The  remainder,  aside  from  the 
space  occupied  by  farm  buildings  and 
yards,  could  be  divided  into  smaller 
plots  of  from  an  acre  upward,  to  be 
devoi'd  .iccording  {<>  lurd  and  u-c, 
to  pa-^turaj.ic  and  to  rye.  l)arley,  pota- 
toes, fodiUr,  corn,  and  pardcn  and 
foraiie  plant--.  A  judici'iu-  -\-i<.!n  of 
rotation  i>n  ilicse  k'->cr  area>  also 
svill  >how  how  greatly  productive 
power  may  be  increa'^cd  and  at  how 
hish  a  kvcl  it  may  be  kept.  Such  a 
farm  will  carry  some  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry,  together  with  the  horses  re- 
quired for  working  it.  A  careful  uti- 
lization of  manure  will  supply  most 
of  the  fertility  needed.  One  valuable 
k--iiii  taught  l)y  the  inodel  farm  must 
1)C  the  importance  "f  <  nriching  the 
soil  with  fertilizing  material  either 
supplied  by  live  *tock  or  procured 
from  without.  The  farmer  has  in 
guard  against  the  impairment  of  his 
working  capital,  which  is  the  land,  as 
carefully  as  the  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer must  guard  against  the  wast- 
ing of  his. 


A  state  milk  standard  is  an  absurd- 
ity. Milk  should  be  sold  as  the  cows 
give  it  the  year  round.  Selling  on 
test,  either  for  butter  fat  or  solids 
percentage,  is  the  solution  of  the 
milk  problem  in  the  liquid  line.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  secure  a  square 
deal  for  the  producers  and  the  con- 
sumers, and  to  hold  the  middlemen 
to  a  strict  legal,  moral  and  equitable 
accounting.— New  York  Farmer. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  April— 1907 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  our 
readers  who  have  questions  to  ask 
or  experiences  to  give  in  the  raising 
and  feeding  of  live  stock.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  write.  We  are  pleased  to 
get  letters  from  our  readers  at  any 
time. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  April-igoT. 


Always     mention     Blooded 
when  writing  adrsrtifiera. 


Stock 


Boiled    potatoes   should  be   mashed 

while    warm    and      mixed  with    corn 

meal    or      bran.        Unless  fed    while 

warm    they    will    become  soggy    and 
sour  quickly. 


Durocs    At 


LOUiE  W.   WADE, 


A   Barg^ain 

Spring  Gilts 

and  Fall  Pigs 

at  prices  to  move  them  quick.  They 
have  size,  quality  and  finish,  and  will 
make  the  buyer  money.  Write  for 
prices.     Mention  Blooded  Stock. 

Wadesvtile,  Ind 


OUR  GUERNSEYS  WON  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

Do  You  Want  a  Bull  Calf  ? 

Our  Herd 
Has  Made 
RECORDS 

in  the 
Show   Ring 

Write  for  detailed  descrT^ti"^.    O^rr^iceTare  reasonable 

ALDORO  FARM,  Rosston,  Pa, 


Removal  Sale  of  Holsteins 


Having  sold  one  of  our  large  farms 
at  Lacona,  preparatory  to  concentrat- 
ing at  Liverpool  March  ist,  we  ought 
to  sell  at  least  130  head  before  that 
date.  We  are  oflfering  special  bar- 
gains and  just  now  can  supply  you 
with  anything  in  high-class  Holsteins 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before,  qual- 
ity considered. 


POWTIAC  CALTPSO 


THE  STEVENS   BFOS.=liASTINGS  COMPANY 


BrooR«id«  H^rd^ 


Lacona^^Oawego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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HOG    CHOLERA 

The  Hog  Worm  is  the  Most  Dangerous  Foe  of  tHe  Hog 

and  LnthrTfty!  Then  he'is'an  ^L^''^lll\rLf^'  ^^^.'K  ^°//  "^^^  ^S'^^'  '^^'^^  ^^'  ^  ^^^  °"^  °f  ^^"dition 
worm.  Even  the  liver  Vndh,ntiL^  °  u-^?"'  V"^  ^"^^^^  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
Remedy      Ten  cLtswo?t^^^  -S"  ^'^  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 

pound  shoat  so  that  h^  wm  hi  iLTh        ^^^^^  ^'^^  ^^"''  °"*  ^^*^  ^°^"^s  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 

remedy  Can'?  von  .ffnT^l,^^^  !^  °"^  ^""^^^^  ""'  "'^'"^  >"  ^  ^^^  ^<^«ks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  this 
tS'/'^ill'^withoT  ?h"  li  tle'InTes'tmenr'Vhen'^wh  '°  ^f  ^y°-  «^oats  worth  a  dollar  p^er  head  mo'r^e'than 
easy  to  have  them  thrifty  ^"^^^^tment.     Then    why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy  runty  hogs  when  it  is 

ever^com?v^ThTlXi'torrhl^°h^.rH^^^  P/"^''."^  ^.^^."^"  ^^"  «*°P  '^^  -°"^  <^"tbreak  of  cholera  that 

raisers  of  the  country      I^^aa'   f      V°  i^"^*  1"  ^  ^''^  ^^^^  ^''^^'     ^*  ^^  "^^^  ^"d  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 

THE  SNODOY  REMEDY  Co,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL 


OFPICIAI,    RKCORDS    OF    HOLSTEIX- 
PRIESI.V.V    COWS. 


From   Mtirch  3rd  to  Mnrch   llth,  imK. 

I'nless  <ithf'rwi.so  nientionod.  these 
records  are  for  a  period  of  sevm  con- 
.secutive  days.  They  are  made  und.-r 
the  L-aroful  supervision  of  State  Agl 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Station.«?.  and 
their  accuracy  is  vouched  for  by  tiiem; 
no  privati-  records  are  reported  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian     Association. 

During  the  period  from  March  .3rd 
to  Marcli  llth.  1907.  records  fjr  120 
cows  li;i\e  bt-.-n  accepted:  eight  of 
which  were  beg-iin  nif»re  than  eiglit 
montlis  after  freshening.  All  made 
seven-day,  one  a  ten-day.  six  made 
fourteen-day,  and  eleven  made  thirtv- 
day  records.  The  averages  by  ages 
were  as    follows: 

Thirty-two  full  aged  cows  averaged: 
age.  7  years.  4  months.  11  davs;  davs 
from  calving.  20;  milk.  4.52.2  lbs.;  per 
cent  fat.  .3.:n;  fat.  13.071  lbs.  Nine  se- 
nior four-year-(dds  averaged:  age,  4 
years,  8  month.'^.  2S  days:  davs  from 
calving.  H;  milk.  42.1.6  lbs.;  per  cent 
fat,  3.65;  fat,  15.517  lbs.  Seven  junior 
four-year-olds  averaged:  age.  4  years, 
3  montlKs,  15  days;  «lays  from  calving. 
20;  milk.  471.f>  lbs.:  per  cent  fat.  3.33; 
fat,  l.'i.»lv7  lbs.  Twenty  senior  thrce- 
year-oM.s  averaged:  age.  3  years,  9 
niiinths.  i\  days;  davs  from  calving.  24; 
milk.  417  lbs.:  per  cent  fat.  3.49;  fat. 
14.555  lbs.  Hight  junior  three-year- 
ohls  averaged:  age.  ;•,  years.  1  month. 
22  days;  days  from  calving.  22;  milk. 
365.5  lbs.;  per  cent  fat.  3.f,2:  f.Tt.  13.- 
240  lbs.  Eight  senior  two-year-olds 
averaged:  age.  2  ve.irs.  lO  months.  3 
days:  davs  fr  mi  calving.  35;  milk.  337.1 
lbs.;  per  cent  fat.  .1.11;  fat.  11. .'.02  lbs. 
Twenty-eij^ht  junior  two-yenr-olds  av- 
eraged: age.  2  year.".  1  m<mth.  11  d.iys; 
day.«!  from  calving.  :'":  milk.  ;:iis.i  ii.s.; 
per  cent    fat.   3.(5:    f.it.    10.H20    lbs. 

This  herd  of  112  anim.ils  produced  in 
seven  consectitive  ilays  44.190.2  lb«. 
milk,  containing  1.. '.IS. 132  lbs.  butte'- 
fat:  showing  an  average  of  3.14  per 
cent  fnt.  The  average  yield  for  each 
animal  was  394,6  lbs.  milk,  containing 
13.555  lbs.  fat;  eciiiivalent  to  5ti.4  lbs. 
or  27  qu.nts  milk  daily,  and  15.<?  lbs. 
of  the  best  coninierej.al  butter  per 
Wi-ek. 

In  this  i.xsiic  of  tlie  Oftiej,)]  Repirts. 
it  will  be  niited  that  the  butter-fat 
record  in  th''  inniio'  two-\  »■;■.'■  .lass'^s 
has  been  broken  fi.ni-  time.«.  Tiie  loi- 
fer.s  thus  breaking  th"  i.i.iils  .u.- 
M.aiy  Walker  Pietertje.  Alnui  i"oiii 
Hengerveld  and  Piebc  I.,onirrb^M  Night; 
the  records  will  be  mentiorKil  i»i  de- 
t.-iil    further   along. 

In     the     full     a^e     class     r.ill.      K..rii 
ilyke's    Paugliter.     2n.3nr,     lbs.     fat     Ii..ni 
•■.27"    lbs.    milk    in    s.'ven    da.\s    and    >J. 

It'll  11, <    r^it   fii.iii  :'.",•;.".  I  n.s    milk  in  r^o 

t|a.\s.  ]»'a.l.s,  wliile  Isaty  r>eKiil  and 
Musle  h.i%c  i.\  <M-  1 '^  lbs.  f.it.  <"i\\.'- 
jiroducing  20  lbs,  I'.it  ha\  •'  no^v  lieeoiuf 
<tuite  common  ani'intr  I  folstein-Frie- 
sians.  and  the  li.-t  i."*  bwii;.  but  the  eii- 
trani'e  of  the  daughter  in  tliis  .lavs 
takt-       I';     hn    k     in      i-eni-inbr  i  >      ■       -^ni. 


eight  years  to  the  record  of  her  noted 
dam.  Belle  Korndyke,  which  was  then 
deemed  remarkably  good.  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  largely  in  the  eat- 
ing, and  Korn<lyke  blood  is  now  show- 
ing the  impress. 

The  senior  four-year  class  is  led  by 
.Johanna  Tolantha  2nd.  18.752  lbs.  fat 
from  441.4  lbs.  milk,  closelv  followed 
by  riarabell  Goudgeld,  18.546  lbs.  fat 
frTm  517.9  lbs.  milk;  while  Ophelia 
HeKid  2nd  and  Verbelle  DeKol  Hen- 
gerveld pro. luce  above  IS  lbs.  fat  each. 
Mildred  Walker.  18.768  lbs.  fat  from 
579.2  ll»s.  milk:  Ruby  DeKol  Burke. 
18.367  lbs.  fat  from  526  lbs.  milk;  and 
Esther  Piebe  DeKol  2nd.  18.2  lbs.  fat 
from  521.5  lbs.  milk,  are  noteworthy 
in    the   junior    four-year   class. 

Pont  lac  Soldene.  18.564  lbs.  fat  from 
573.1  lbs.  milk  in  seven  davs  and  72. '^7 
lbs.  fat  from  2.237.2  lbs.  milk  in  30 
days,  is  first  in  the  senior  three-year 
class,  with  .Johanna  TIengerveld  Pledge 
18.272  lbs.  fat  from  509.9  lbs.  milk,  fol- 
lowing closelv;  while  Daisy  Pietertje 
TTartosr  2nd.  19.25  lbs.  fat  from  456.2 
lbs.  milk  in  seven  days  and  75.615  lbs. 
fat  from  1.861.9  lbs.  milk  in  30  davs, 
sh '\vs  un  roma'^kablv  fine  among  the 
junior  three-year-olds,  as  does  Piebe 
Beets.  l<;.2sl  lbs.  fat  from  473.4  lbs. 
milk  in  seven  davs  and  65.187  lbs.  fat 
from  1.930  lbs.  milk  in  30  days,  among 
the    senior    tw^-vear-olds. 

The  leaders  of  junior  two-year  class 
make  a  ^vonderful  showing.  The  but- 
ter-fat reconl  in  the  30-dav  Division 
^vas  first  broken  bv  .Mma  Coin  Hen- 
gerv.d.l  61.6f,2  lbs.  fat  from  1.640.3 
lbs.  milk,  and  again  later  bv  Marv 
Walker  Pietertie.  62.1SS  lbs.  fat  from 
1.57  1.5  lbs.  milk,  who  now  holds  the 
record.  Bv  her  w  >nderful  recor.l  of 
16.(106  lbs.  f.it  from  401.7  lbs.  milk  in 
seven  days,  she  also  gains  first  place 
in  her  class  in  the  Seven-day  Division. 
While  riotible  Fay  DeKid's  record  of 
15.0t;t',  iiis.  fat  from  432.2  lbs  milk  is 
«.\  erslin.I.Twed.  it  is  none  the  less  very 
Inu".  ami  tr.ains  for  h'-r  f.^urth  place 
■  imong  II. -F.  heif(M-s.  ,Mma  Coin  TJen- 
gervebl.  1  t.S64  lbs.  fat:  Princess  Mata- 
-nr.  13.957  lbs.:  and  Sadie  Vale  Ton- 
.  orili.i  3d.  Fi.lll  lbs.,  all  make  extra 
line   sht>wings. 

The  records  Ii.ltuu  not  less  than 
eight  months  from  calving  make  the 
usual  good  showing:  and  among  them 
D'KoI  rreamelle  comes  in  for  her  last 
otll'-ial  record  f">r  the  year.  Beginning 
.  ight  dax  s  after  calving,  this  cow  pro- 
-luced  offleially  in  ion  dn\s  10,ni7  jhs. 
milk  containing  284.08s  ii.s.  fat:  a,gain. 
l.es;inning  256  days  after  calving,  she 
firoducj-.l  offlcially  in  sev«n  davs  413.8 
lbs.  milk  confninino-  10.D43  lbs.  fat: 
.itr.iiu.  beerinning  35'?  days  after  calv- 
inti.  at). I  making  the  le.-nrd  so  as  to 
iust  ctiivi-  the  \ear  .»f  .".65  .lays,  sh." 
jifodu  id  oflleialU  in  sex  i-n  davs  2'*'6,6 
lbs.  milk  lojita'tiinsr  '^.532  lbs.  fat.  Her 
>\\  IK  1  'Vfii.-  this  i.tfice  that  every 
!mtki"L-  of  tlie  \.'ar  has  been  weighed 
,)iid  '  ■  '■  "i]'!].  .Hill  fniJiislies  a  table  of 
the  dail.\-  weights.  Sin<e  there  were 
•hiee  separate  otflcial  tests  rn.ide  dui- 
\n'z    the    \-en  !■     i'ii\-ertnc    in    all    11  I    fine- 


out  of  the  365.  it  is  easy  to  use  the 
official  work  as  a  check  upon  the  pri- 
vate weis-hts;  and  the  Sup't  of  Ad- 
vanced Registry  believes  that  the 
elaim  of  a  production  for  this  cow  of 
26,2S0.2.  lbs.  milk  ia  the  365  davs  is 
fully  sustained. 

Piebe  Longfield  Night,  calving  at  the 
age  of  2  years.  29  days,  produced  in  a 
record  of  seven  days  begun  20  davs 
after  calving  12.022  lbs.  fat  from  340.4 
lbs.  milk;  showing  an  average  of  3.53 
per  cent.  fat.  Again,  beginning  240 
davs  after  calving,  she  breaks  the  rec- 
ord for  the  class  by  producing  11.77 
lbs.  fat  from  2n5  lbs.  milk;  showing 
an  average  of  4.13  per  cent  fat.  Her 
second  record  nearly  equals  her  first, 
and  the  showing  for  the  vear  should 
be   fine. 

In  the  table  giving  the  nine  weeks 
official  record  of  Colantha  4th's  .Jo- 
hanna, .as  shown  on  the  special  report, 
the  printer  has  transposed  the  r,th 
and  6th  week's  fat.  The  increase  was 
regular  fr<im  week  to  week,  reaching 
the  maximum  seventh  week  and  add- 
ing itne  more  cow  to  the  list  that 
shows  that  If.-F.  breeders,  who  test 
too  early  In  the  lactifinn  P""iod,  do 
not  get   the  best  possible  results. 


r.    A.    STEVEHSOM 

llreeder  aud  Shipper  of 

Aberdeen  .Ai^us 

CATTLE 

English  Shire 

HORSES 

"^"^       Chester    White    Swine,  B 
P.  Rock  Chickens,  M.  B.  Turkeys 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Shannon  City,  Iowa. 

BLOOD     WILL     SELL 

IN  BKRKSHIRES  I 
have  a  very  tine  youn.n 
.sow  l.red  to  ROY.\L 
PREMIER  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
tn.iles  and    females    by 

tliat  .sire,  nii  all  of  which  I  can  quote  vou 

attractive  jirices. 


In  JKRSICV.SI  ,hive 
youtii.^    bulls,     heifers 
and    spu'U  11  I     tilve'*. 
Prices  low    and  <ju.iii- 
ties  hiu'h. 


W.  F.  McSPARRAiN  Furniss,'Pa 
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BIG  BERKSHIRE  SALE 


Tlie  first  annual  sale  of  Overton 
Hall  Berkshircs,  held  on  the  farm 
near  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  last  Tuesday, 
March  5th,  was  a  triumph  for  Berk- 
shire breeders  in  the  United  States 
and  especially  for  Tennessee  and  the 
South.  There  were  probably  125 
people  in  attendance  at  the  sale  and 
many  of  them  wanted  good  Berk- 
shires  and  had  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.  It  is  seldom  that  so  fine  a  lot 
of  hogs  are  consigned  to  a  public 
sale  ring.  The  animals  had  not  been 
pampered,  or  put  in  what  is  called 
show  form.  Mr.  Jesse  Overton,  the 
proprietor,  and  Mr.  Reuben  Gentry, 
the  farm  manager,  recognized  that  in 
selling  these  sows  and  gilts  for 
breeders,  the  purchasers  would  get 
better  value  for  their  money  by  hav- 
ing the  stock  in  good,  healthy  con- 
dition than  to  have  them  overfat. 
The  bidders  present,  many  of  them 
being  experienced  breeders,  appreci- 
ated this  fact  and  exhibited  it  in  their 
bidding. 

The  first  animal  brought  into  the 
sale  ring  was  the  unbeaten  boar, 
Lord  Premier  2d.  The  animal  had 
been  catalogued  for  reference  only, 
but  after  much  persuasion,  Mr.  Over- 
ton on  the  morning  of  the  sale  con- 
sented to  allow  him  to  be  offered. 
Mr.  George  G.  Council,  of  Vandalia, 
111.,  got  him  at  $25,000.  This  we  un- 
derstood is  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  Berkshire  boar  in  a  pub- 
lic sale.  Lord  Premier  2d  is  by  Lord 
Premier,  out   of   Lee's   .Artful   Belle. 

The  next  animal  sold  was  Artful 
P.elle  .16th.  which  Mr.  Overton  had 
not  intended  lo  sell,  but  was  induced 
to  liring  her  into  the  ring.  Mr.  W. 
S  Corsa.  of  Wliitc  Llall.  111.,  secured 
luT   at   $1,100. 

The  sen-ation  of  the  day,  however, 
came  later  in  the  day  when  Lee's  Art- 
ful Belle  nth  was  brought  into  the 
ring.  She  at  once  attracted  atten- 
tion. The  bidding  started  around 
$200  or  $300.  but  quickly  climbed  up 
toward  the  $1,000  mark.  Until  $1,000 
was  passed  the  bi<lding  was  general 
all  over  the  crowd.  After  she  had 
passed  $1,000,  however,  the  bidding 
narrowed  down  and  the  final  fight 
crime  between  Mr.  W.  S.  Corsa.  of 
White  Hall.  Ill,,  and  Mr.  IL  T.  Mor- 
gan, manager  «»f  the  Aldora  Farm, 
at  Kosston.  Pa.  The  battle  raged 
fast  and  furious  for  some  time,  the 
price  being  raised  $25  and  $50  a  bid. 
Finally  after  Mr.  Cf>rsa  had  bid  $1300. 
;ind  Mitrszan  lind  raided  it  $2^  more 
Mr.  C'T-.i  ari>-<'  ni  ln>  seat  and  rais- 
ing lii>  hat  gracefully  extended  his 
h.'ind  to  Mr.  Morgan  in  token  of  sur- 
render, .liter  which  many  breeders 
crowded  around  Mr,  Morgan  to  offer 
congratulation*;. 

The  vale  l)r<ike  nil  world's  recr^rds 
tor  price  (if  sow  at  a  i)ublic  sale. 
It  is  the  highest  yiricc  ever  paid  at  a 
public   sale  for  a  sow  of  ;uiy  breed. 

Mr.  Over'r.n  nnd  Mr.  Gentry  are 
certainly  to  be  eongratulatefl  upon 
such  a  record  at  this,  their  first  pub- 
lic Berkshire  sale,  nnd  it  stamps  Ov- 
(  rton  Hall  a<;  not  only  the  grcit'-l 
breeding  farm  in  the  South,  but  one 
of  the   greatest    in    the   Llnited    .States. 

The  hog's  Qold  were  well  di^^tribut- 
i  (!  <<\vr  the  United  States  and  «ome 
(  \  I  11    izi>\uir      t<>      r.'in.nda       Kenttickv 


and  Tennessee  got  a  fair  share,  as 
well  as  many  other  Southern  States. 
As  shown  by  the  detailed  report  giv- 
en below,  however,  many  of  the 
plums  went  to  the  Northern  States. 

There  was  an  even  fifty  head  sold, 
bringing  a  total  of  $12,140,  and  aver- 
aging $240  a   head. 

The  animals  sold,  with  prices  and 
purchasers,    were    as    follows: 

Lord  Premier  2d,  Geo.  G.  Council, 
Vandalia,   III.,  $2,500. 

Artful  Belle  36th,  W.  S.  Corsa, 
White   Hall.   111.,  $1,100. 

Lee's  Artful  Belle  nth,  Aldoro 
Farm.   Rosston,  Pa.,  $1,325. 

Loyal  Premier,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Ewing, 
Raven's   Croft,  Tenn.,  $70. 

Lord  Premier's  Double  of  O.  H.  P., 
Francis  R.  Appleton,  Ipswich,  Mich., 
$100. 

Lord  Premier's  Double  of  O.  H. 
F.  2nd.  Aldoro  Farm,  $75. 

O.  H.  F.  Premier,  Capt.  Brown, 
Fox.  Ala.,  $110. 

Sensational  Duchess  of  O.  H.  P., 
.\ldoro  Farm.  $i;o. 

Blue  Grass  Bdle,  Dr.  W.  B.  Har- 
deman. Commerce,  Ga.,  $280. 

Belle  Royal  of  O.  H.  P.,  C.  W. 
Phillips,  Monroe.  La..  $150. 

Nina's  Baroness  of  O.  H.  F..  Har- 
ris  .Allen.   Lewisburg.   Tenn..   $65. 

Nina.s  Baroness  of  O.  H.  P.  2nd, 
Capt.    Brown.  $150. 

Nina.s  Baroness  of  O.  H.  P.  3rd. 
Dorris  Bros..  Hendersonville.  Tenn.. 
$160. 

Nina's  Bnrone<:=;  of  O.  H.  P.  4th. 
Fairfax    Harrison,      Washington..    D, 

C       $"'s 

Lady  Oxford  of  O  H.  P..  Col. 
Chas.    Reed.   Gallatin.   Tenn..   $175. 

.Nr'ful  Bcantv  lA.  Lee  Harrington. 
P.ncrdn.  Mi^s..  $1-0 

AT.Tvbelle   of   O.    H     F..   W.    B.    Bush. 
N''«^vll1o.  Tenn.,  $too. 

Victnrino'';  '\Tniide  of  O.  H.  P.,  P. 
W    Morcrnn.  Be'oit.  Wi'<:  .  "^too 

F.unice  of  O.  FT.  p..  P   W.  Morgan, 

$0"* 

I'ndv    "Rutli    of    O.    H.    F..    J.    W. 

■Rii<;s%vnrm,  $22'. 

T  -idv  R'Hh  of  O.  H  P.  2d,  W  H. 
Dnrh-'m.    Toronto.    C''nndn,    $17'. 

T  -^^U'  "Ruth  of  O  H.  P  vl.  Dr.  J 
T)    Tv'irV.   ■RmnnV'^.  Vn  .  $T20. 

Pi'tiire  of  O    H    P    id.  J.   G    Yen- 

Crer.    Shelbvviltc.    T\  V  .    $T  *0 

Oxford  Bellr  of  O.  H.  P..  P.  W 
Morcran.  $to5 

Sen'^ation.n!  Annie  of  O.  H.  p.  2d. 
Frnnri";   R,    .\T>pleton.   $t'o. 

T  'tt'e  Sister  to  Sencntional  .Annif 
of  O    H.  P   2d.  W.  B    Hp rdemnn.$T^o 

Golden  Duchc*:'^.  G.  P.  Guthrie  . 
Strone   Citv.    Kan'^n';.   $too 

Fngli^h  Lady  of  O,  H,  P,  W.  S 
Corsa,  $T55. 

Sen<;ation's  Majesty  of  O.  H.  P. 
Overton.  Dickcrson.  Xn-^hville.  Tenn.. 
$200. 

O.  H.  P.'s  Lady  Ruth.  Capt, 
Browti.    $T5^. 

T,oui'^'\  Wnttor  O  Po  mer,  Nash- 
ville,  Tenn  .  $10; 

Black  Girl  of  <->  TL  F  .  C,  W  Phil- 
lip-, ?ro^ 

Black  Girl  -f  ■' V  TT,  F,  2d.  Pdgar 
A\'ators.    Grretv^oofl.   Tenn  .  $10:; 

Black  Girt  r,<  O.  H  F  .3d.  Dr,  F 
M.  Riil1e\-,  T  n<'irance.  Ga  .  $7^ 

Blnek    Girl    of   O     H.    F     4th.   J     \\', 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  April— 1907 

VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME. 

# IQnn  r*'ar  and  upwarda  can  be  made  taklngoar  Veter> 
#I£UU  inary  Course  at  home  during  (pare  time;  taaght 
In  limplKst  Engliab;  lijploma  granted,  poiitiont  obtained 
for  surcpRBful  studpnts;  rest  witbiu  reach  of  all;  tatiifac- 
tinn  gunranteed;  pfirtirulsrs  free.   tOntar  O  Votorin* 

ary  Correspondence  Scnoolt  Londorit  Can* 


FOR  SALB  OR  BXCHANGB. 


This  department  of  advertialnv  will 
enable  readers  to  sell  any  kind  of  sur- 
plus, live  stock,  farm  tools,  maehineir. 
crops,  etc.  Advertisements  of  farma 
for  sale,  rent,  or  ezchanffe,  poultry, 
supplies,  doffs,  cats,  pet  Btock,  ImpU- 
ments,  machinery,  warona,  aeads, 
plants  and  veretablea.  Tha  cost  of 
advertliRingr   is 

Only  Two  Cent*  a  Word, 
all  classifled.  Each  initial  or  numbar 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertlsa- 
ment  taken  for  less  than  26  cents  each 
Issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  coverinir  the  ax- 
act  number  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 
This   Department   for  Live   Stock  Only. 


CATTLE. 


JERSEYS — Combination      and     Goldan 
Lad.     For   sale — 10   cows,    10   heifars 
and    20    bulls.     S.    E.    NIVIN,    Landan- 
bergr,   Pa. 


The  «Dalry  Calf   from  Birth  to  Proflt** 

Tells  how  to  raise  calves,  cure  their 
diseases,  &c.,  by  our  best  breeders. 
Just  out.  Introductory  price  25  cents. 
C.  I.  HUNT.  Hunt.  N.  Y.,  Breeder  of 
choice   Registered   Jerseys. 


HOGS. 


REGISTERED  Duroc  Stock  of  all  a^es 
for  sale.  Service  Boars  and  bred 
Sows  for  Spring  Farrow.  I  pay  ex- 
press. WM.  HARSHMAN,  Thurmont, 
Md. 


Reirlatered  Duroc  PlSTS  for  sale.   WAL- 
TER M.  CARROLL,  Box  106,  Lynch- 
bursr.   V  a. 


GET  SOME  Improved  Lar^e  York- 
shire Pigs.  Hundreds  are  glad  they 
have  these  pure  breds.  Price  low. 
Money  back  if  not  satisned.  Write 
now.  HARRY  B.  BILLINGTON,  Wells, 
Minn. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


\V.4\TED — We  have  an  enquiry  for 
a  Hereford  Bull  and  Jersey  Red  Pigs. 
Parties  having  them  for  sale  mav  find 
a  purcha.ser  by  advertising  in  Blooded 
Stock. 

TEIV  PAIRS  PIGEONS — I  have  10  pairs 
fine  Pigeons,  mated.  I  will  sell  for 
$1.00  per  pair  or  the  lot  for  $7.50.  Send 
quick.  WILLIAM  R.  MORRISON,  Ox- 
ford, Pa. 


POULTRY 


Single  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs,  Blan- 
ch.ird  strain.     $1.00  for  15;  $1.75  for 
.^o.     J.  W.  EARDLKV.  Mo\mt  Pleas- 
ant, Pa.     Route   i. 


Light   Brahma   Eggs,   $i.7s   a   dozen. 
\VIL1:Y  CAMPBELL,  Boycrs,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH    BRO\ZE    TLRKEYS Fis- 

rhol    strain.      Eggs    $5    per    12.     L.    H. 
flWALTXEY,    Heckman,    Tenn. 


WHITE  and  BARRED  Plymouth  Rook 

fowls  and  Mammoth  Bronxe  Turkeys 
R.  U.  McFADIEN.  Oxford,  P*. 

Baatama — America's        Best     lebrlffht 

Japaneae,      Pollah      Cochins.    Oaasea. 
Send    Ic.     stamp     for    elruclar.     A.    A. 


Rhode  Island  Reds — Armour  strain — 
Eggs.   $2   per      15;     3     settings  $5. 
Robert  V.   Armstrong.   Oxford.   Pa. 


e^  la 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  April— 1907. 

FarviewFarm,  ^"p"elr 

W.  C.  CRUSER,  Prop 

Pure-bred  Holstein  Bull  Calves 
For  Sale  of  the  popular  Corn- 
icopiaJohanna  Strain. 

0.  I.  C,  Ohio  Improved  Chester,  Pigs 
And  Beautiful  Scotch  Collie 
Pups. 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS. 

20  choice  Spring  Sows,  open  ;  25  Fall  Pips, 
both  sexes,  and  also  Fome  very  fine  yearling 
bred  sows  that  are  extra  fine  and  were  prize 
winners  last  Fall.  12  head  Poland-Chinas  from 
8  to  12mouth8old.  I  never  had  a  better  offer- 
ing in  young  sows  than  this. 

C.  R.  CR.ESSMAN, 
B^r«onville,BticRs  Co.,  Pa, 

Chester      Whites 

Sows  bred,  $25  to  $30  each.  Boars 
at  $15.  Sows  ready  for  service.  Show 
stuff — what  you  want.  Fancy  fall 
pigs.     Write  at  once. 

p.  W.  SBEUABAHOER,        Enon.  Ohio 

Chester  Whites 

I  have  them  combining 
the  best  blood  in  Chester 
(X)unty.  If  you  want  the 
good  old  Chehter  that  ha*  made  thi.s  county  fa- 
mous, we  have  them  here  that  will  please  you' 
We  breed  and  Reli  only  the  best.     Write  me. 

L  WEBSTER,    -   Kelton,    Pa. 


l\u«--\\unn,    X;i.-livilk'.     Tc-nn.,    :?75. 

BarLMitas  Lady  B.  3d,  Aldora  l*"arni. 
$f.VJ. 

Lcckrc's  Fanny  of  O.  11.  F.,  Dr. 
F.  R.  .\pp!cton.  $125. 

T.cri-lla  of  ().  H.'  F.,  E.  F.  Cruw- 
t'nrd.  ( )nklan(l.  Tenn.,  $<m). 

Model's  Beauty  7th,  Overton  Dick- 
crson, $100. 

Models  Beauty  8th.  R.  K.  Humph- 
rey,  Morgan  tie  Id.   Ky..  $120. 

Little  Sister  to  Model  Beauty  8th, 
.\ldoro    Farm.  $200. 

Little  Si>ter  to  Model's  Beauty  8tli, 
Sam  Warren.  Spring  Hill.  Tenn.. 
$165. 

Artftil  Duchess  41  h.  W,  H.  Coff- 
nmn,  Bhiotlcld-;.  \'a  .  $350. 

Mor.air-;  B.-.^i.-  of"  O.  II.  F..  \V. 
R.    Whitlow.    Oakland.    Ky..  $135. 

More.in's  Bessie  of  O  IT  p  ^d. 
(ieo.    G.    Council.    $jj^ 

Royal  Chimhiana  ..f  O  H.  F.  II. 
11.    M.-iyherry,   Franklin,   Tenn  ,  .'^13; 

QiUHii  rV-rfcctinn  Brauly  Stli,  \I- 
tloro    I  ,irni.  ."^.v^o 

M  I-' •  :  I'i.  .-(■    r.rir,t\.     Miliir,,    )-';irni. 

I\<ntucky    Hillc.   Mdnrn    F.m  in,  .'^Jio, 


Renil  our  prnirram  on  paRr  3  for  1907 
and   nrnil    In    your   nubMorlpflnn   at   once. 

Best  in  Years       Poland  Chinas 

Ohio  Sunshine  ind,  yearling  hoar.  Good  one 
March  and  April  rioars  sired  by  O.  S.  2nd  Stan- 
dard Sunshine  and  CorrcctionT  March  silts  by 
O   S.  2nd.     ANo  t>rcd  sows  later. 

Registered  Rams  large,  smooth,  heavy  ,«hear- 
ing.     Write  for   prices,  description    and    breed- 

W.   H.    CRESWELL 
cf:oARvii.i.e,  o. 


STALLIONS  SHOULD  BE 
WORKED. 

Among  the  questions  that  present 
themselves  to  the  horsebreeder  none 
is  perhaps  more  important  than  how 
to  get  a  suitable  sire  to  mate  with 
brood  mares.  On  this  question  de- 
pends whether  the  blood  in  the  mare 
is  going  to  be  improved  in  the  pro- 
geny or  allowed  to  degenerate. 

When  selecting  a  sire,  the  main 
points  to  go  by  are  the  looks  of  the 
animal  and  its  pedigree.  But  these 
two  factors,  however  important  they 
are,  cannot  alone  secure  an  efficient 
ofTspring.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  what  is  required  in  a  horse  is 
strength  and  vitality,  and  these  quali- 
ties are  not  necessarily  combined 
with  a  good  conformation,  a  smooth 
surface,  shiny  coat  and  heavy  weight. 

Fat  increases  weight  and  makes 
the  horse  look  good  to  the  uncritical 
ouscrver,  but  it  does  not  increase 
strength.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
diminish  the  working  strength  of  the 
muscles,  the  strength  that  will  last. 
Take  a  fat  man.  He  may  be  strong 
as  a  bear  for  a  moment,  but  "in  less 
than  no  time"  will  be  exhausted.  It 
is  the  same  with  horses.  It  is  hard 
fibre  with  out  much  connective  tissue 
that  is  needed,  and  the  only  way  to 
obtain  this  is  through  work. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  qualitv  of  the 
individual  is  subject  to  heredity  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  breed  or 
family,  consequently  a  well  trained 
strong  stallion,  with  muscles  well 
worked  up.  is  bound  to  get  a  better 
progeny  than  a  soft,  fat  and  lym- 
I»hatic  animal,  whose  muscles  and 
lungs  never  had  n  chance  to  develop 
fully.  This  is  evident  enough,  and  is 
turthermorc  confirmed  by  experience. 
Thus  the  two  most  '^pcedv  breeds  of 
the  world,  the  Fnglish  thoroughbred 
and  the  .\nierican  trotter,  arc  produc- 
ed by  selecting  for  breeding  purposes 
•Mily  the  animals  which  have  been 
trained  and  worked. 

In  foreign  countries  experiments 
have  been  made  to  improve  a  poor, 
native  stock  by  picking  out  some  of 
the  best  looking  animals  for  breeding, 
and  giving  them  proper  training.  The 
results  gained  in  the  first  generation 
are  often  surprising,  and  most  always 
a  marked  improvement  is  seen  in  the 
get, 

.\  well  bred  stallion  represents 
quite  a  capital:  and  it  will,  of  course, 
be  m  the  interest  of  the  owners  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  profit 
from  him.  But  it  i<  extromelv  short- 
sighted to  think  only  of  the  cash  in- 
come in  service  fee-,  the  amount  eatn- 
ed  in  that  way  being  insijrnificnnt 
when  compared  tci  the  large  Mims  the 
otTsprmg  may  repre-;ent  Xevcrthc- 
'^■'~"-  if  '■'^  too  frequently  -^een  th.nt 
owner-.  <<i  -^talHons.  whether  they  bo 
companie-  ..r  indivifluals.  speculate  in 
the  servi.-e  fees  .and  don't  c:\rc  for 
the  revf.  They  generallv  keep  their 
nninials  confined  in  a  narrow  stall 
the  year  rotmd.  e\er|it  during  the 
hrei^ilitig   season. 

But  diirincr  this  strenuous  period 
the  stallion  gets  work  enough  Fn- 
trnined  as  he  is  after  months  of  uUc- 
nc-s.  he  I-;  driven  ;irotind  all  day  to 
*•<'■}'  I  '""  large  ntimhcr  of  m.-ir^-- 
rill-  -v^teni  is  n»it  rational.  It  is  in^ 
juriiMi,  to  the  stallioji  and  wears  him 
"Mt    before    his    time.  \nd    it    will 

<how    its    cfFect-    on    the    foal«    he    be- 
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gets,  which  in  most  instances  will  be 
of  an  inferior  quality.  So  loss  is 
more  certain  than  gain  in  such  a  sys- 
tem of  breeding. 

Primrose  Henl  Large 
English  Yorkshires^ 

From  Imported  stock.  Second  to  none.  Write 
wantR.  A.  A.  BRADLEY, 

Frmwmburg,  M.  Y 

Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs — One   service   Boar;   also 
Plymouth    Rock    and    S.    C.    B.    Leg- 
horn eggs,  $1.00  per   15. 
JOS.  T.  FLEMING,  R.  2,  Belleville,  Pa. 

GREENWOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  I 

now  have  a  large  Btock, 

probably  the  best  I  ever 

owned,      thoroughbred 

Polaud-C'hina  and  Ches 

ter  White  Pigs,  2  to  6 

moB.  old,  sows  bred,  boars  ready  for  service,  all 

from  prize  winning  stock.    Guenifiey  and  Jersey 

Came.    Buflf  and  Barred  Plymouth  R.  Chickens. 

Farnait  and  Ref*ldeuce,  Greenwood,  Fa. 

Address   C.  H.  DILDINE, 
Route  No.  I,  Rohrsburg,  Pa. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

CHESTER  WHITES  ? 


I  have  the  kind  that  people  buy, 
try  breeding,  then  buy  from  some- 
body else,  but  after  that  they  come 
back  because  the  blood  they  secured 
from  me  still  showed  the  best,  be- 
cause my  stock  was  the  best  bred. 
Have  some  very  good  breeding  stock 
for  sale..  Write  me  for  .what  you 
want  and  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
You. 
J.   H.  YARNALL,     Jennersvilte,  Pa. 

Bargains  in    Poland^ 
Chinas,  Berkshires 
A  Chester  Whites 

1  now  have  a  large stocK 
of  probably  the  best  I 
ever  owue«t.  Cannot 
ter  yoi  all  here,  out  1 
h»\e  tioars  and  Sows, 
all  breed^i,.'  to  6  months 
oli.  mated  not  ulsln:  «o>»h  bre«l  ami  boars  ready 
(or  «ervloe.  r,uern«f"-  Calve)'  and  Registered 
Suicr  CoMle  Puppies  Write  for  prices 
i.i'i  -.eefrruiar.  Thi«  «»oek  mu.'^t  go  and  will 
»e  soid.  M.  B  Turkpv.  Baried  and  White  P 
<orks.  Brown  Leghorn^  or  sai<'. 


f  F.  HAIHILTflN 


Cochranville.  Pa. 


Aldoro  Farm,  Rosston,  Pa' 

Guernsey  Cattle,  Berkshire  and   Large  York 
shire  Swine 


We  offer  some  splendid  boars  at 
$20.  $25  and  $30  each.  These  are 
royally  bred  and  ready  for  service. 
We  have  .August  and  September  pifs 
in  pairs  and  trios  not  akin  from  the 
very  best  stock,  and  of  the  correct 
type.  Pigs  sired  by  Baron  Duke  63d, 
Prince  Premier,  Paymaster,  Pastmas- 
ter  3d,  Sterling  of  Biltmore,  King 
Hunter  and   other   noted   sires 


ao 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  April—igo? 


Fat  cattle  values  are  a  trifle  lower 
than  thirty  days  ago.  This,  however, 
is  a  condition  that  must  naturally  be 
expected  as  the  Lenten  season  has  in- 
tervened with  its  resultant  decrease 
in  the  consumption  of  meat,  so  that 
pat'kers  have  accumulated  stocks  and 
iiavo  n  >t  been  for  the  most  jmrt  par- 
ticularly eager  buyers.  Of  course 
this  is  not  to  say  that  there  has  not 
been  an  active  demand  for  desirable 
well  finished  beeves,  which  has  been 
the  case  right  along  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  days  of  unusual  depres- 
sion but  there  has  not  been  the  wide 
tnitiet  fur  all  classes  that  usually  ex- 
ists. In  our  letter  of  a  month  ago  we 
mentioned  our  sale  of  a  string  of  Kan- 
sas cattle  at  I6.S.5  as  illustrating  the 
extreme  top  of  the  trade.  As  against 
this  we  sold  on  Monday  of  this  week 
for  n.  M.  Bell.  Lexington.  Nebraska, 
?,2  head  of  l.^>00-lb  steers  at  $6.60, 
which  was  the  highest  price  realized 
that  day.  Today  (Wednesday),  how- 
ever, a  fancy  bunch  of  l.')30-lb.  Angus 
beeves  brought  $6.70.  The  trade  has 
very  satisfactory  tone  and  we  look 
fir  strengthening  market  with  a  gen- 
cnllv  satisfactory  range  of  values 
during  the  month  of  April;  in  fact  we 
would  not  be  surprised  if  prices  would 
show  a  considerable  advance  over  last 
month's  average.  There  are  a  good 
many  short-fed  unfinished  cattle  com- 
ing to  market  as  holders  are  apparent- 
ly desirous  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way  before  spring  work  oi)ens,  but  as 
bme  as  the  big  supply  of  this  kind  of 
cattle  ke<^ps  up  there  will  of  course 
not  Vie  any  marked  advance  on  that 
grside.  but  there  is  no  over  supply  of 
prim»'  well  finished  beeves  and  as  stat- 
ed we  look  for  valu'"'s  on  these  t "» 
stiffen.  There  f.cs  a  big  demand  for 
light  St ockcrs  to  turn  on  grass,  \vhich 
is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  On 
the  present  market  good  to  fancy  se- 
Icctnil  fr-crb-rs  are  costing  $4.6.'»  to 
$.'.2";  good  to  fancy  selected  stookers 
$).:!".  to  J,". Oil;  medium  to  fiii-  stockers 
$:M,*    to    .?J.6.-. 

The  h  ig  ma»ket  has  made  a  big  ad- 
\  ance  during  the  past  week,  top  today 
being  $t).f»o.  whereas  a  week  atro  best 
liogs  were  selling  at  $6. HO  and  a  year 
ago  at  $6.."..".  Present  prices  are  the 
liiEhest  since  March  l.^th.  when  $6.- 
92  1-2  was  reached.  The  big  bulk  of 
the  hogs  to-day  sold  between  $6.75  to 
$6.s,",.  ,,\  word  of  warning  is  season- 
able at  this  time  ai»out  over-loading 
cars.  Kvery  year  -wiien  warm  weather 
cnmmeii.  IS  shippers  sustain  lieavy 
losses  Ml  account  of  hogs  dying  en 
rout'  ■uel  the  recent  warm  spe]]  li.-is 
em|ilia.-<ize(i  this  fact.  As  it  is  usually 
the  fatte.sst  and  best  hogs  tliat  suc- 
cumb to  the  heat  or  are  most  easily 
smothered  tlie  loss  is  a  very  consider- 
able factoi-.  It  is  not  uficommon  in 
file  fh'^t  h  >f  ■■iHii  of  the  year  for  cars 
t"  frim     three     to     half     a 

<i<i/'  i <lead     hogs.        This     of 

colli  kes     tlie     prttfit     off     tlie     load. 

The  \s  1  lo  avoid  this  is;  b\-  having  in 
the  lii«i  place  the  e,n«  ^^  f  II  cleaned 
out  bef.ire  loading  and  instead  of  Ited 
din«r  with  straw  put  in  tw"»  or  thre. 
if  wet  sand  f<u  liedding.  Then 
,  c.ireful  n<«t  to  put  too  many 
l.'iir-     into     'he     ',11       1^-     !■<  erlondiner     is 


the  principal  cause  of  loss.  Even 
with  all  possible  precautions  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  losses  during 
warm  weather,  but  they  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  hog  market 
is  in  very  satisfactory  shape  lust  now 
but  we  can  see  nothing  to  indicate  any 
particular  f>irther  upward  turn,  hence 
we  would  advise  shipping  hogs  as  fast 
as    they   are   ready. 

The  recent  lamb  market  has  been 
.«;omewhat  on  the  sky-rocket  order, 
prices  for  best  western  lambs  having 
reached  $S.20,  our  sales  yesterday  In- 
cluding a  considerable  number  at  that 
price,  which  la  the  highest  ever  ob- 
tained on  this  market,  in  fact  only 
once  before  have  western  lambs 
reached  $S.20.  Native  lambs,  however, 
have  in  past  seasons  sold  up  as  high 
as  $s.25  and  ijossibly  higher.  In  com- 
parison 'With  a  month  aso  good  fat 
lambs  are  50c  to  eoc  higher.  There 
has  however  not  been  nearly  so  much 
advance  In  sheep,  although  we  have 
had  a  good  strong  trade  on  all  desir- 
able offerings  from  that  class.  We 
quote  good  choice  wooled  wethers 
$6.2.'»  to  S6.60;  good  to  choice  wooled 
ewes  $,'.."0  to  $6.00;  good  to  choice 
clipped  wethers  $.">.".o  to  ?.5.60;  srood 
to  choice  clipped  ewes  $l.7.'i  to  $5.25. 
The»-r>  is  a  biir  demand  for  thin  wooled 
lambs  to  be  taken  out  and  shorn  and 
feil  a  ffood  to  choice  class  sellinj;  at 
$7.60  to$7.75,  and  fair  to  good  at  |7.25 
to    $7.50. 


at  their  own  expense.  They  sell  only 
direct,  factory  to  user.  They  give  a 
two  year  guarantee  on  their  articles 
and  the  public  is  amply  protected  In 
all  its  dealings  with  them  by  a  $25,- 
000.00   cash   bond. 

Certainly  no  better  assurances  of 
quality,  right  prices  or  right  treat- 
ment could  be  asked  for  or  given. 
Their  beautifully  illustrated  140-page 
catalog  will  show  you  what  you  want. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  vehicle 
or  harness  of  any   kind,   send   for   it. 


ttoyr   Priecd   Ciooil   VehlcloM. 


It  \x  a  great  surprise  to  people  who 
are  not  keeping  track  of  such  things, 
it  what  low  price.s  good  vehicles  can 
»>e  bought  these  days.  A  glance 
th>oucrh  the  catalogs  of  The  .Anderton 
Mfg.  Pompanv.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  one  of 
our  retrular  and  relialde  advertlser.s, 
well  illustrates  this.  Tlie  prices  are, 
indeed,  extraordinary.  F.ut  the  wonder 
is  all  the  greater  when  it  is  known 
that  these  prices  are  for  re.ally  high 
class  vehicles.  They  are  not  "har- 
prain  prices"  offered  for  a  short  time 
■in  a  sintrle  "leader."  but  they  include 
all  st\le  vehicles  thev  manufacture  and 
that  is  a  lonjr  list.  They  include  Pug- 
ETies.  Surveys.  Stanhopes,  Driving 
Wagons.  Spring  Wagons.  Pony  Ve- 
hicles.   Carts,    Harness.    et<  . 

Another  interesting  thing  in  this 
connection  is  the  way  this  concern 
sells  its  vehicles  and  harness.  We  re- 
fer to  their  liberal  free  trial  plan.  It 
is  a  reHl  free  trial.  Readers  are  fa- 
miliar with  tiie  phrase,  "Try  an  An- 
derton  with  your  money  in  yo\ir  pock- 
et." Th"  Andertons  make  tlieir  sell- 
insr  plan  mean  that  and  nothing  else. 
<"»ften  "free  trial"  means  a  preliminary 
deposit.  !<]■  \  Ml  put  up  your  money  for 
ihe  artirle  Miii  m-t  It  l)ack  If  not  sat- 
i.'-fied.      .Xenin     it     often     means     nn     ad- 

\ancfd     Iifi'  '       '■'>•■     t'lf      nrfii-le     .eir     the 

I  ;is-]i -\^- i  t  h -«'! 'ler    [>'i.  e  Tlii.«    i;-    ii'if  t!ie 

.\n<lerton  '    ii'an.   'i'iie\  give   a   stiaijjht 
■  mt    and    out    free    trial.      They    atrrec    to 

m.ake    good    on     theii-  i  epresf  n  ti  t  intis. 

If    th.ey    shniilil       iint  v')\]     hn\  >•     \iiiir 

rnone%-    nnd    t)  k 


Get    all    the    Value   ont    of   the    Manure. 

The  figures  on  the  waste  of  manure 
annually  are  startling.  Necessarily  the 
estimates  are  somewhat  In  the  rough. 
But  if  anyone  will  stop  to  consider 
the  waste  on  his  own  premises,  from 
various  causes,  he  must  see  that  the  fig- 
ures in  the  aggregate  would  be  appall- 
ing. One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
wastes  is  In  the  way  the  manure  is 
applied  to  the  land.  The  common 
method  is  to  haul  it  out  and  either  at- 
tempt to  spread  It  with  a  fork  at  once, 
or  throw  it  off  in  piles  and  then  spread 
It  later  or  when  leisure  Is  found. 

.Tust  remember  that  plant  life  can 
only  take  its  nourishment  in  liquid 
form,  and  the  waste  by  this  method  of 
manuring  is  apparent.  It  falls  from 
the  fork  In  piles  and  lumps,  then  It 
dries  and  when  a  rain  comes,  the  fer- 
tilizing element  Is  largely  washed 
away.  Scarcely  half  of  It  enters  the 
soil  to  enrich  it  or  to  nourish  Immedi- 
ately  the  growing  plant. 

Contrast  this  with  spreading  manure 
by  machines.  Take  either  the  Corn 
King  or  the  Clover  Leaf  Manure 
Spreader  manufactured  by  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company.  The 
spreader  tears  the  manure  apart  and 
spreads  it  thin  and  evenly.  There  are 
no  lumps  to  waste.  Every  particle  of 
Its  fertilizing  contents  Is  In  condition 
to  enter  and  enrich  the  soil.  The  plant 
roots  can  lay  hold  of  It  at  once.  The 
results  are  immediate.  The  future 
benefits  to  the  land  are  also  many  fold 
greater. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  useful  ma- 
chine to-day  than  one  of  these  I.  H. 
C.  manure  spreaders.  They  are  verv 
similar  except  in  the  matter  of  apron. 
The  Corn  King  Is  a  return  apron;  the 
Clover  Leal  is  an  endless  apron  spread- 
er. Which  one  to  buy  Is  a  matter  of 
personal  preference.  Local  Interna- 
tional dealers,  who  are  found  In  al- 
most every  town,  are  able  to  give  the 
arguments  In  favor  of  each,  respective- 
ly, and  to  explain  fully  their  own  mer- 
its. Catalogs  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter may  also  be  had  from  these  agrents, 
giving  iletailed   information. 


A  Wisconsin  farmer  milked  ii  Hol- 
«;tcin  cows,  averaging  four  years. 
They  realized  $865.52  in  a  year  from 
cream,  $195  from  calves  and  $100 
worth  of  skim  milk.  This  averaged 
$105.50  per  cow.  Cost  of  keep,  $48 
per  year. 
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/Am  the  Paint  Man 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 
I  have  a  ttfw  way 
of  inamifacturing 
and Sfllinsr  paints.  It's 
unique— />' J  dctter.  It 
revolutionized  tiie  paint 
business  of  tiiis  country 
last  year. 

_    Before  my  plan  was 
inverted  paint  was  sold 
in    two    ways  —  eitiier 
„     J.     ,  ,         ,      ready-mixed  or  the  in- 

gredients were  boucht  and  mixed  hy  thepainter 
Keady-mixed  pamt  settles  on  tlie  shelves,  form- 
ing a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can  The 
chemical  action  in  readv-mixed  paint,  when 
standinjj  m  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil  The 
oii  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper- 
ly made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixinc 
machine. 
My  paint  is  »/«///{v  any  other  paint  in  the  world 
It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 
My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6  Months 

i  GuaraniBG  Freight   Gitargesm 


to  Pay 


c»  u   i"^  ^^'^'^  Picment.  which  lis  double 

strencth.  freslily  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
i".  ^""'he":  can,  I  sliip   the  pure,  old   process 
Linseed  Oil-the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  aeo 
Any  child  can  stir  them  tosetlier. 

I  sell  my    p.iint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user-you  pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 

My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

Jj*".*f?'**®*.'  ""<*«•■  5'00  Cash  Forfeit, 
mat  the  pamt  I  am  offering  you  does 

not  contain  water. benzine.  whitii\g.  or 
barytes  and  that  n\y  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
lastiioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab- 
solutely no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


I euaranteethe  freieht  on  six  Kalloiis  or  over 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  1  make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  otter: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  t:vo  full  gadons-\.\x^t  will  cover 
bOO  square  feet  of  wall— two  coats. 

If.  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


ii«  rrturn  the    reiii;iinder  f 
the  two  gallons  will  not  cos 


MOTE-MyB  Year  Guarantee  Baclfod  by  $50  OOO  Bond, 


every  det  lil,  n^u 
your  order  and 
you  one  penny. 

»  i^k'!.;^I'i'^«^'''"'  manufacturer  ever  made  such 

a,  I'UHral  OiTt;r, 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint 
pmupmihebest  way,   that  :"  can  make  this 

.U'o  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  mv  paint  on 
SIX  months' time.  It  d&<.\rt:d. 

Tliis  gives  you  an  oppnrtunity  to  paint  your 
buildinKS  when  they  need  it.  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  reearuim;  my  plan 
oi  seUing.  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a  postal  to  O,  L.  Chave.  St.  Louis. 
Mo,  I  will  send  my  paint  book-  the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published -abso- 
Ui'^'.y  V^e.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
This  Little  I'.ook  Tells  How  to  Paint"  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  en  <  ran  tee. 

O.  L.  CHASE, 

Dep!.    Ill 


The  Paint  Man. 

St.  LouIm,  Mo, 


There  has  never  before  been  such  a 
disposition  to  study  into  the  matter 
of  developing  the  perfect  ear  of  corn 
as  there  Is  now.  Agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  have  made  it 
a  feature  of  their  work.  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes and  special  meetings  have 
made  It  a  systematic  study.  Railroads 
nave  run  "corn  grower  specials"'  to 
give  instructions  to  farmers  assembled 
at  stations.  And  much  valuable  mat- 
ter has  been  distributed  in  the  way  of 
bulletins,  books,  catalogs,  etc.  Pic- 
tures of  corn,  approaching  as  near  as 
possible  the  perfect  typical  ear.  such 
as  we  are  here  producing,  have  become 
common.  While  all  this  has  been  go- 
ing on  among  the  farmers  and  their  in- 
structors, manufacturers  have  not  been 
Idle.  They  have  been  busily  engaged 
their      corn       growing    ma- 


XOUIfNEED  TH  IS  BOOK 


Tne  niii)li8her8  of  the  .Vgricuhural 


that  is  edited  anil  jvrinted  on 
three  years'  subscripiion  to 


Epitomist,  Spenrer,   Imiiana,   (.he  only  agricultural  paper 


ROPP'S  t  COMMERCIAL    CALCULATOR 

ahaolutely  free,  postage  prepaid.       Vuu   .slu-uld 
ti'remost  farm  monthlies  in  tne  < 
alone.  - 


Vuu 
country, 


.suouiii  not  (.verl.H.k  ilu.-.  ..pportunity  u>  i-pvwf  one  of  the 
together  witti  tins  vahmhle  book  at  the  price  of  tlie  paper 


WHAT    THE*CALCULATOR    IS 


perfecting 
chinery. 

One    of 
Peere    and 
111.,    deserves    spo<  ial 
have    done    their    full 


these      manufacturers.      the 

Mansur    Company,     iroline, 

mriition.         Thev 

part    in    the   wav 


of    distributing    reliable    instruction     to 
corn    growers   as    well    as    in    perfecting 
their  machinery.     One  of  the  verv   best 
corn      instruction        books        pubiished 
"More    and    Better    Corn    ..n     the    Same 
Acreage,'    is   being    d(strihuted    free    l>v 
them.      It   is  a   book  that  gives  much  in 
little    space.      It    gives    the    gist    of    all 
the   essentials    that   are    taught    in    corn 
lectures    and    bulletins,    and    it    gives    it 
in    a    form    easily    remembered    and    ap- 
plied.     The    book    concerns     itself    first 
with  the  selection  of  seed  in  your  own 
field.      The    study    of    the    stalk    as    well 
as  the  ear.     The  curing  and  caring  for 
seed    corn.     Things    to    observe    in    buy- 
ing   seed.     The    best      wav    to    buy    it 
The    testing    of    seed    corn    for    vitality. 
Pull     directions     for    using    the    germi- 
nating box.     The  judging  of  seed  corn. 
The   things  that   enter  into    the   perfect 
ear,    and    such    other    matters    equally 
Important.        The      book    Is      illustrated 
with  a  numlier  of  photographs,  making 
every  part  practical  and  plain. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  few  pages 
are  devoteil  to  the  line  of  corn  grow- 
ing machinery  manufactured  by  the 
Deere  &  Mansur  Compnnv.  Hero  thoy 
show  that  they  have  fuily  kept  pace 
with  all  that  has  bocn  h  ^  Dmplishod  in 
the  developemnt  nf 
One  of  the  machin'S 
what  famous  Deere 
Planter.  A  study  of 
plement  would  be 
profitable     right     nou 


A  READY  CALCLLATOR,  BLSINESS  ARITHME- 
TIC and  REFERENCE  BOOK  COUBINED. 

TliU  is  unf!iicstl"'na!ily  the  m'ist  complete  and 
r(.;afnic:ir  u, tk  on  » i,;ures  f..r  I'lt.VCTll'AI.,  UsK 
y.vr  piiol:  ...cl.  it  v^n.uwns  nearly  all  the  .«!hort 
I  i.ts  kn..v  ii;  litin.lrcd.-'  «(  Sin-ple  Rules  and  Original 
Ma  vjds  for  •■Ka>y  and  l{a..ul  Calrnl.Mtion.'  and 
.Millions  of  Accurate  Ai:vwcrg  to  Busmi-.s.s  K.xampli-a 
and  to  rra'ii.al   I'ro;,iciu<«. 

It  Sifts  and  Simplifies  tlie  whole  fwlcnre  of  Vrith- 
nictic-.  rclaitiltiii  only  the  Cream  m  a  nut>h«ll  a.-*  it 
Wire  It.-  luldcs.  Itiilf.-^MTKl  Miiho(:.s;,ri'«\»r.'m(  !v 
M-ui>le  pmiii.-nily  UM-fi,!  i.ririi  ai,  ar'.l  fuily  abreast 
Willi  i''f  jv.-e  of  St.- :m  ard  » i, .  tri  itv 

h.vcryone  wlio  pr;  i  rs  to  t:i;.p  t!io  Simplest  the 
Shortest  and  the  E.i..ie.4  way  for  il?«i  .i:  liU  work 


:;tl  convenient 
•ly  to  become 
I  to  many  a 

upplns  stone 

W  ITHOLT  THE 


Size  ti'  |\;$  'i     iiieiie.-i. 


th<'  c  )rn  Itself. 
i.s  the  new  some- 
No.  9  Edge  Drop 
this  excellent  im- 
niD.'^t  timely  and 
TIk'     conibineil 


Hand.'^ 
the  poekel 
mechanic,  « 


.should  p<)>-i  s,s  a  ouji\  i,f  t»li^  if*.  ■•! 
I'oc  .el  Alaiilial.   It  V jller 
IToi  (lent  and  Q'liiK  iu 
yoimir  per-nn  it  ni  iv  pr.i  .•  i  .  i, 
to  a  .sueee>.-fiil  bii-itie-is  rar<'er. 

•T  WILL  SHOW  AT  A  GK*-  CE 

LSE  OF  Pr.VClL.  I  IN  OR  I'Xi'ER 

The  number  of  bu>l>.|«  a;  d  p<'«ni's  in  a  load  of 
W  I'.'vit.  Corn.  Hye.  0:ii^.  or  I  ar:i  •. ,  ar d  tlio  correct 
amount  for  same  at  nny  priiej'  r  I  .    hel. 

The  exact  amount  for  a  lot  of  Im><;s  or  cattle,  fmm 
1  II).  to  a  carloail.  nf  any  prire  per  r»t. 

Thecorruit  amount  (•  ra  I  >:id  if  ll.iv.  Straw,  ("oal 
or  «  .iKe,  from  2S  (<  :  fi  t»»  .»l.n.i  n  per'ton. 

'l!ie  correct  amfMint  for  jiniile-i  <o|<i  by  the 
Bi-hel,  I'oimd,  Y.nl  «.r  I),  -m  frun  '    e  to  $|. 

I  lieexnct  wagiB  f.prar!\  iifn',at  vari<»us  rates  per 
month.  |M  r  \\>  \  k  ai  d  i  er  iLiy. 

1  he  equitclcnt  of  w  i.i  .it  ill  floiir,  when  cxchans- 

Incr  vanie.  from  I'.i  to  ^  >  Ihs.  to  tin-  ht!.«ne|.. 

Ilie  only  corr.vt  1.  !c  aiiil  Jaldc  for  estimating 
the  exact  contents  of  l.i^>  of  all  -lies. 

riip  «\nct  cortents  of  I.nnilier,  n«tems,  Bin.s 
"  -on  Be  :.s.  ti.rii  frills,  «  opI-wimmI  aiid  t'.irpen- 
tiT-',    PI '.xtererH'  ;ni(l   Uric:. lasers'  work. 

The  evsct  interest  on  nuy  r-uni,  for  any  time,  at 
an-.-  triiiical  nie  per  rent. 

I  '  I  )ay  €>f  the  W  cek.  lor  any  date  Jn  ."iOO  jTCar*, 
b'  -,  ii  -.  tiiinilreds  of  oiher  very  ii.-«  fiii  things. 

I I  k'ivi-.-t  all  the  Latv!>t  and  Sfiortciit  method.i 
known.  I>e«ldes  ruany  pntili-leMl  for  the  first  time; 
\\'.:  .\n  F.a-iy  and  I  nerring  |iro»eH.«<  fur  ".\«ldins? 
I.ontr  (oiuimi-*:  Short  CiMs  in  MiiltlpUe;»tii>n  and 
Division,  t'r  iiilenis  In  I m  tioi^.  Interest,  Per- 
renia.'e.  .M('ii->urit ion,  etc..  are  ti<iially  !ioivi'd  with 

li'.-w  than  one-fhird  the  iSirnri  s  and     'iiin-  r n-,  .i 

by  ordinary  method*. 


iiie'iN   ami  at  ;ra<'tively  Ixmiid  it  doth,    _ ^ ^,,, 

.\    e..py   of    tills   useful  and  pra<ii»al  work  simuld  be  in  the  hamisofeverv  farmer. 
>r  nuMiiess  luau. 


Ii    round  eornera  ami  jii.-^t  t!,e  ii^  ri  .-i/i-  in  lu 


Sulky  Lister  and  Flantor  !.•<  another. 
Also  the  Deere  One  Hot^e  l)rill.  the 
Drill  with  Fertilizing  attachment,  etc. 
From  both  standpoints,  that  of  val- 
uable Instruction  on  corn  grmving  and 
that  of  g«>tting  an  acnirate  idea  of  up- 
to-date  machinery,  this  little  Deere  & 
Mansur  liook  is  a  good  one  t  >  .«tiid  f<>v 
and  study.  Tho  whole  matter  is  in- 
cluded in  3t>  I  .-<-  iiil  iM-  it  .111.1 
read  it   now   bef    ;  .     ...u    mt    intn   a.tn;<! 

work     nf     m.Tklng     thi^     \n'lT—         r.ii. 


FILL  OUT 
THIS  COUPON 

Enclose   .">0   eenf.s  and  mall  at  onre 

to 

Cpitomint      Publishing      Co. 
Dcpt.  SIHINCnR,  IND. 


COUPON 


FPin^MIsr  PThl.IMIlMj  cu..  .-^n  xcrn,  Ixnux.^. 

'■'■""•^men      r.iieiosrd  inid  .*0  cents  for  wliit-h  .send   the 
hi'TToV'-;  •     ree    v«arH    from  date.        Srnd  me  a>  a  pn  lililim 

postpaid  if  Uorrs  COMiu:H( hl  r.^i.cri.Aroi;. 


Nanii" 


\ddrr-'; 
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Directory  of  Breeders'  Associations 


The  following  list  comprises  the 
name  or  every  live  stock  breeders'  as- 
sociation In  the  United  States,  ol 
which  we  hava  record.  The  name  and 
address  of  secretary  will  also  be  found 
\?,^\^^y^c^ae.  If  any  associations  of 
this  kind  are  not  listed,  we  ask  that 
secretaries  notify  us  at  once,  and  also 
notify  us  at  once  as  to  any  change  in 
names  and  addresses.  It  will  be  the 
intention  to  keep  this  list  up  to  date, 
and  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  of 
secretaries  to  that  end. 

Cattle    Breeders. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association — Thomas  McFarlane,  Ped- 
igree Record  Building,  Union  Stock 
Yards.   Chicago,   Secretary. 

American  Branch  Association  of  the 
North  Holland  Herd  Book — N.  F.  Slui- 
ter,    Brooklyn,   N.    Y.,   Secretary. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club — L.  P. 
Sisson.    Newark.    O.,    Secretary. 

American  Galloway  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas  Gray,  Pedigree  Record 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — W. 
H.  Caldwell,  Peierboro,  N.  H.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— C.  R.  Thomas,  Stock  Yards, 
Kansas  City,  Mo..   Secretary. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — J.  J, 
Hemingway.  New   York,  Secretary. 

The  Polled  Durham  Breeders'  Assn., 
J.  H.  Martz,  Sec.-Treas.,  Greenville, 
Ohio. 

American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— John  W.  Groves.  Pedigree 
Record  Building,  Union  Stock  Yards. 
Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Sussex  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion— Overton  l^ea,  Nashville.  Tenn., 
Secretary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association — C. 
M.  Winslow,  Brandon,  Vt.,  Secretary. 
Breeuers'  Association  of  French-Ca- 
nadian Cattle  of  the  United  States — 
W.  J.  McMurdy,  Binghamton,  N,  Y., 
Secretary. 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas.  D.  Nixon,  Secretary, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
America — H.  B.  Richards,  Easton,  Pa., 
Secretary. 

Holsteln  -  Frleslan  Association  of 
America — F.  L.  Houghton.  Brattleboro. 
Vt..    Secretary. 

Maine  State  Jersey  Cattle  Associa- 
tion— N.  R.  Pike.  WInthrop.  Maine, 
Secretary. 

National  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — A.  E.  White.  Chlcago.Sec- 
reiarv.    5629    Madlsun    ave. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — Warren  Gammon,  Secre- 
tary,   Des    Moines.    Iowa. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America 
(incorporated)  —  llariey  A.  Martin. 
Gotham.    VVlsconslii,    Secretary. 

Shelby  County  Fine  Stock  Exchange, 
Harlan,    Iowa.     L.    H.    Packard,    Sec'y. 
Uorac    Breedem. 

American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses 
— J.  D.  Connor.  Jr..  Wabash.  Indiana. 
Secretary. 

American  Breeders'  Association  of 
Jacks  and  Jennets — J.  W.  Jones,  Co- 
lumbia.  Tenn.,  Secretary. 

American  Clydesdale  Association — 
R.  B.  Ogilvie.  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chi- 
cago.   Secretary. 

Percheron  Society  of  America — Geo. 
W.  Stubblerteld.  Union  Stock  Yards. 
ChU'ago.    Secretary. 

The  Percheron  Roadster  Co..  Chas 
C.    Glenn,    Columbus,    Ohio.    Secretary. 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders' 
Association — 1.  B.  Nail,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Secretary. 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club — Mor- 
timer Levering,  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
Secretary. 

American  Shire 
soclatlon — Charltc 
Ills..    Secretary 

American    Stud 
breds) — James    ti. 
Registrar. 

American  Tro.ilng  Register  Co., — 
W.    H.    Knight,   Chicago,   Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association 
— Alexander  Galbraith.  Janesville., 
Wis..   Secretary. 

Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  America — 
R  P.  Stericker.  West  Orange.  N.  J. 
Secretary. 

The  French  Coach  Force  Roadster 
Co..  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Glenn,  Secretary,  Co- 
lumbus,   Ohio. 

French  Coach  Horse  Society  of 
AnriArln* — Duncan        IS        Wlllett.       S11S 


Uorse   Breeders'   As- 
tJurgess.     Wenona, 

'>ok       (Thorough- 
.>  heeler.      N.       Y.. 


Michigan   ave.,   Chicago,   Secretary. 
German     Hanoverian     and       Oldenburg 
Coach    Horse    Breeders'      Association — 
J.  Crouch.  Lafayette.  Ind..  Secretary. 

Morgan  Horse  Register  —  Joseph 
Battel.    MIddlebury,   Vt.,    Editor. 

National  French  Draft  Horse  Asso- 
'>iation— C.  E.  Rtubbs,  Falrfleld.  Iowa, 
Secretary. 

Oldenburg  Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America— C.  E.  Stubbs  Falrfleld, 
Iowa,    Secretary. 

Sheep  Breedem. 

American  and  Delaine  Merino  Rec- 
ord Association — S.  M.  Cleaver.  Dela- 
ware.  O..   Secretarv. 

Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Publishing  Association— R. 
P.    Berry.    Clokey.    Pa..    Secretarv. 

Franco-American  Merino  "Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association— John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock.   N.    Y..   Secretary 

Improved  Black-Top  Dplalne  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association- O.  M. 
Robertson.  Eaton  Rapids.  Mich..  Sec- 
retary. 

Interstate  and  International  Polled 
Dickinson  Resrlster- H.  G.  McDowell. 
Canton.    O..    Secretary. 

Mlchieran    Merino      Sheep      BreederB* 
sociation— E.      N.      Ball.      Hamburg, 
-ulch..    Secretarv. 

National  Delaine  Merino  Sh«»op- 
Breeders  Association— John  B.  McClel- 
land,   Cannon.sburg.    Pa..    Secretary 

National  Merino  Sheep  RejrKstPr  As- 
Roclatlon— R.  O.  Lopan.  California. 
Mich..  Secretary. 

Standard  American  Merino  Sh^ep- 
Rreeders'  Association — John  P  Rav 
Hemlock.   N.    Y..    Secretarv.  ^' 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Reelstrv 
A.ssoc^atlon— J.  A.  B.  W^alker,  Mount 
Air.    Pa..    Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
^ncatlon— C.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrisburg, 
vt..    Spcrptary. 

<,J^^'^r7°^^  ^*^'®  American  Merino 
Sheep-nreeders'  Association- .1.  Hora- 
tio Enrll.  Skan«»atele.««.  N.   T..  Secretary 

Contin^'ntal    Dorset    Cluh— Joseph    E 
Wine.    MpchanlcPbursr.    O.. Secretary 

Dorset    Horn    Breeders'      Association 


Lndy    XefhiTlnnd    DcKnl   Pntiline   2nd. 

hl'o"i/^V-'  '^'^^^"Jo'e  tie  Laportp.  Rhine- 
beck.  New  \  ork.  is  a  most  romarkable 
nelfcr.  At  2  yoar<!,  4  mnnth.<?  and  22 
»lay.s  o  d  sho  erave  in  sovon  davs  S.-^l  4 
Ib^.  milk,  testinc:  4.1  n  p^^r  cpnt  avpracre 
fnt.  and  making  is.ir,  jhs.  huttpr  '  Her 
hicrhpst  perrontaffo  of  fat  was  4  C  per 
rent,  and  her  bo.st  day'.s  milking  .51.4 
Ibs^  milk.  ShP  i.s  a  dausrht-r  of  Lnrd 
NfthPfland  DpKoI  Count  .303  IS  the 
champion.  In  1903  after  winnine 
as-ainpt  the  he.^t  aeod  herd  In  the 
T  nitPd  States  and  Panafla  at  2  yoar.^ 
nid,  he  won  first  at  T^utchoss  Coimtv 
hair,  defeating-  the  fir.'?t  prize  winner 
at    the      PTn-Amoriean     in       1f»ni  He 

nZ^'^^^V^  1700  lbs.  at  2  years  and  over 
2ftOO  lbs.  at  S  years  nf  a^e.  Ills  two 
dauprhters  that  have  been  tested  shnw 
him  tn  be  a  sreat  sire  as  well  He  l.s 
the  premium  sire  of  Sprin^brook  Herd. 
Rheinbeck,    New    Y^rk 


Iloa:    rholern. 


The  farrowins?  sens  m  is  now  at 
hand  when  the  spring:  littiJS  me  ner-d- 
insr  attention.  The  pies  will  bo  ex- 
posed to  nil  kinds  of  hop:  worms  and 
i.arasit.-«.  The     careful     brerd.-r     will 

look  after  this  mntter  in  his  herd  and 
use  means  to  pre\ont  hoq-  worms  or 
r>ai  isites  from  inf.sfintr  hi.'^  \iMinff  lit- 
ter?. X->t  a  few  of  our  ic.n.l.'rs  Inve 
found  anythlnir  better  for  tliis  purr'TJo 
than  the  Pnnrl.U-  neme<lv.  mnniifartiir- 
ed  l.\  t'le  Dr.  .1.  IT,  Snoddy  Renie.lv  Co.. 
of  Alton,  111.  Son  thler  adve'-tisement 
i't  another  -Mlumn  and  write  them 
This  matter  is  woith  vour  Avhile  to  in- 
vestitra  te. 

It  i.<  n  >t  jiiofltnble  to  ffrrl  ho^p  tron- 
M<'d  witli  worm«  when  five  ny  fen 
cents  wi.'th  of  fh.  J*nofldv  Reme.lv  will 
relirvf.  thr  sli-.;if  nnd  ni.nke  l)im  so 
thrifty  tli.nt  tlir.  r\ti-,i  :-ain  he  will 
make     from     it'*     •    ■  will     return     von 

man\-    times    tin-  ,r    \],n    nT^.lieine. 

Tn  iuldition  to  tlii.;  (),.■  ri  mclv  h.ic  nid' 
*'i1  in  protr'ct  inc-  th-  Tpi'J:-  .ns.iiniit  tli.^ 
disease    In-    keepini?  it,       ,f 

thrift    tlvit     I|o    will     i ;  ,..      ,,.,vv.-r     to 

it-i-t    ,1    .^liLTlit    .'\p!,siire    tT    disease. 


Send    in    yonr   nnhnerlpflon    nt    once. 


Of   America— M.    A.    Coopar,    Washing- 
ton.  Pa.,   Secretary. 

American   Cheviot   Shaep   Soclaty F 

E.   Dawley.   Fayettevill*.  >f.   Y.,  8«or«- 
tary. 

American      Cotswold       AsBoclatlon 

Frank    W.    Harding,    Waukaaha,    Wi».. 

Secretary.  * 

American  Leicester  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation—A.    J.    Temple,    Cameron.    Ills., 

Secretary. 

American  Oxford  Down  Association 
— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton,  C,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Rambouillet  Sheep-Breed- 
ers Association — Dwight  Lincoln,  Mil- 
ford    Center.    O.,    Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Asso- 
ciation— Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,   Secretary. 

National  Shropshire  Record  Associa- 
tlon— S.  J.   Weber,   MIddlevllle,  Mich. 

Hampshire  Down   Breeders'  Associa- 

H?"v,°'cA"^*'''^^~^-  ^  Tyler.  Nottawa, 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

The   International   Lincoln   Society— 

H.  A.  Daniels.  Clio.  Michigan.  Sac'y. 

National        Llncotn      Sheec^Breeders' 

6r2*^'*J''''*^S«'*       SraltUw     Ctwjrtotte. 

Mich.,    B««retary. 

Dickinson  Record  Co. — H.O.  McDow- 
ell, Canton.  O..   Secretary. 

Standard  Delaine  Spanish  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'      Association  —  S.      M. 

American    Southdown    Breeders'    As- 

«^?i*^l?."~^'"*"''    '^^    Springer,    Spring- 
field,   Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Registry 
Association— George  W.  Franklin.  Dea 
Moines,    Iowa,    Secretary. 

American  Tunis  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Roundtree,  Craw- 
fordsvllle.  Ind.,  Secretary. 

International  von  Homeyer  Rambou- 
illet Club— E.  M.  Moore,  Orchard  Lake. 
Mich.,   Secretary 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders' 
Association— John  W.  Fulton,  Kansas 
City,   Mo..   Secretary. 

American  Milch  Goat  Record  Asocla- 
tlon— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton.  O.,  Sec- 
retary. 

StTlne    Breeders. 

Improved  Small  Y'orkshlre  Club  of 
America— F.B,  Stewart,  E8peyville.Pa.. 
Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  Associa- 
tJon— E.  K.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Secretary. 

National  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation—  Thomas  Sharpless.  West 
Chester.    R.Secretary. 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As- 
sociation—H.  C.  Sheldon.  604  Main  St.. 
Peoria.    Illinois,    Secretary. 

?  h  w.?^"J,®,  I^reeders'  Association 
— C.  M.   Hiles,  Cleveland.  O..  Secretary. 

^southwestern  Poland-China  Record 
Association- H.  P.  Wilson.  Gadsden. 
Tenn..  Secretary. 

Standard  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociatlon- W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis. 
Ind..   Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co 
—George  F.  Woodworth,  MaryvlUo] 
Mo..    Secretary. 

United  States  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
.sociatlon— D.  T.  Bascom,  California, 
Mich..  Secretary. 

Victoria  Swine-Breeders'  Associa- 
tion—H.   Davis.   Dyer.   Ind.,   Secretary. 

American  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation. Earnest  Frelgau,  Dayton. 
Ohio.   S«cretarv. 

American      Berkshire      Association 

Frank    S.    Springer,    Springfield,      Ills.. 

Secretary. 

American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers Association — S.  E.  Morton,  Cam- 
den.  O.,   Secretary. 

American  Essex  Association — F.  M 
Stout,    McLean.    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co — 
W.  M.  McFadden,  Pedigree  Record 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
Secretary.  • 

American  Tamworth  Swine  Record 
As.soclation— E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg. 
Mich.,  Secretary. 

American  Hampshire  (Thin-Rind) 
Swine  Record  Association — E.  C 
Stone,    Armstrong,    III.,    Secretary. 

American  Yorkshire  Club — H.  O 
Krum,  White  Bear  Lake.,  Minn.,  Sec- 
retary. 

National  Poland-China  Record  Co.. 
A.  M.  Brown,  Winchester,  Ind..  Secre- 
ta  ry. 

^  international        Record      Association 
»^o..     H.     A.     Jones.     Penn     Yan.     N.     Y 
Secretary.   International   for  all    breeds 
and   countries. 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion—Ed.   a    Hill.   Peruvllls.  N.   Y..  Sm- 
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GRBAT  VEHICLE  BOOK  FREE. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Coniimny'N  Cat- 
alog Coiitninn  184  ProfiiNPly  il_ 
luNtrnted    Phkcm. 


If    you    are     interested     in     light     ve- 

i^n^'^o^TlL  ^K "   ^"^^   thinking  about    huv- 
ing  a  new  buggy  or  carriage,   woiil  int 
you    like  to  see  all  the  very  latest    stvi"s 
so    perfectly    pictured    by    photographic 
reproduction    that    they    seem    to    .stand 
before   you?  And   wouldn't    it   he   worU 
while   to   know— Just   how  a  good   bug 
^y  J?    fnade?      Wliat    kind    of    wood    is 
used?  What  kind  of  metal?     What  kind 
of    leather?    What     kin<l     of    g    a, ante 
goes     With     it?    What     kind    of      ,J"  .i!. 
stand  back  of  the  guarantee?  How  vou 
could    try    out    the   vehicle   to    your   oavi 
satisfaction    before    parting     with    vour 
money    for   it? 

All  these,  and  a  good  iinnv  moe 
questions  of  first  importan.  .-  tovehiile 
buyers  are  an.swere<i  in  the  .Sj.in  Hick- 
ory Vehicle  Book  ju.st  is.sued  fur  f -eo 
distribution  by  the  uliio  Caniage  Mf" 
Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  ma"- 
be  obtained  without  a  cent  of  cost  hv 
writing  to  the  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg  Coni- 
pany.  The  demand  is  so  great  how- 
ever, that  the  readers  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  at  once. 

This  remarkable  volume — f,,r  it  can- 
not be  called  anything  else— contains 
Ja,  P^P^    ^^  J  ^-2     inches    wide    and 

i,i   J     I'^u'^?'',  ^^^^-     ^^^^^^    I''^^Ps    a -e 
filled   with    information   about    the   Ohio 

Carriage  Mfg.  Company's  famous  Split 
Hickory  line — Buggies.  Driving  Wag- 
ons, Bike  Wagons.  Stanhopes.  Phae- 
tons, Stick  Wagons.  Handv  Wagons 
Surreys.  Carriages.  Spring  Wagons.  De- 
livery Wagons  and  Carts,  an.l  in  ad.li- 
tlon  it's  made-for-servlce  single  and 
double    harness. 

Many  of  the  vehicles  are  In  colors 
showing  the  vehicles  exactly  as  thev 
appear. 

This  free  catalog  l.«!  without  doubt  the 
most    elaborate    work    of    its    kind    now 
offered  to  our  readers,     its  .sepcjai   fea- 
tures— descriptions    of    the    making    of 
vehicle    parts,     wlieels.     axles,     springs. 
bodies,  cushions  and  backs,  tops,  shafts 
and   poles   and   fixtures — full   discussion 
of    the    freight    question,    with    rates    to 
all   points — suggestions   of  value   to   all 
buggy      users — make    It    a      book    that 
every    reader    would    prize.     We    advise 
all    that    desire    it    to    lose    no    time    in 
writing    to    the      Ohio      Carriage    Mfg 
Company.     Be  careful   to  ask   for  cata- 
log.    We    are    justified    In    saving    that 
no   buggy   buyer   Is  completely    Inform- 
ed  as    to    the    latest   and    best   offerings 
in   the  market  without   It. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  National  Dairy  Show  Association 
held  in  Chicago  Saturday.  March  2nd, 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  second  an- 
nual show  In  Chicago  the  coming  fall, 
time  and  place  to  be  decided  by  the 
executive  committee.  The  following 
ofl!lcers  and  directors   were  elected: 

H.    B.    Gurler.   Dekalb,    III.,    President; 
Prof.   H.    E.    VanNorman,    State   College. 
Pa.,    Vice-President;    Granger    Farwell. 
Lake   Forest.   III..    Treasurer;    E.    Suden- 
dorf,   Clinton.    Ills..    Secretary   and    Gen- 
eral    Manager.      Directors — .T.     .\.     Wal- 
ker,  Chicago:    Colon    C.    Lillie.    Coopers- 
ville,    Mich.:    W.    D.    Barney.    Hampton 
la.;    D.    H.    Jenkins.    Indianap  dis.    In.l  ; 
W.    J.    Gillott,    Rosenilnlf.    Wis  ;    <l..o.    \\ 
Ballou.    New    York    rit\  ;     .\.    (  »,     .\ut»n 
Jersevville.    Ills.      Exei-utive    Cominitte.- 
—J.    A.    Walker,    Chiiago;    W.    S.    «Jo,| 
hue.    Chicago;    A     <  ».    .Ant  m.    J«r.se\  vi||,.. 
Til.      General    .^iipl      Li\  <>    St-'-U     Ti.t.t.t 
ment — A.    J.    <;io\cr.    I't     .\  1  k   ■  w 


HofT    and    When    lo    «5|irny, 


This  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting 
chapter  in  a  booklet  entitled  "For  Hor- 
ticulturist and  Gardener."  which  it 
will  pay  every  one  interested  in  these 
lines  to  read.  As  spring  npproache.<( 
most  of  our  readers  are  taking  activ.> 
interest  in  both  these  bran.hes  .>f 
work.  This  Is  as  It  shouhl  be.  for 
now  Is  the  time  to  make  final  plans  for 
the  setting  out  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc 
and  the  planting  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Those  who  contemplate  set- 
ting out  young  trees  should  give  .spe- 
cial care  to  the  selection  of  hardy,  vig- 
orous stock  which  has  been  properly 
■tarted.     In    connection    we    take   plea- 


Wonderful  Moving 
Picture  Machine 


«3 


MAKE  PLENTY 
OF   MONEY 


FREE 


HAVE  PLENTY 
OF  FUN 

my  THIS  wonderful  moving  picture  machine  for  HOMrnTp 

\v",^h^''®  ^g^en^ity  of  the  light  i?^fl?  fi?el[er  tJiin^fh;  JS^^  ^^^/  ^^''^'^  ^"y  Icerosene  lamp 
on  n^^"'  ^^^^^^  ^^™P  and  generator  y^u  hive  a  lamn  rf^ fi^^''^  Incandescent  electric  light^ 
oping  500  candle  power  on  the  screen     FtTrfh  Jrn,V,.t    ?  "°  ^^^^J  ^^^'^^  »  bicycle  lamp  devel 
can  operate  it  s uc'^.essfully  aSd  Sout  dan|er^°'^  ''  ^'^  absolutely  SAFE?  any  bo/ or  girt 

thlo'-2''^^^J^  ^^V^^»  the  mov^^ob?ect3?n  ffe^lSem  « Jiit^?29  P^^'^tographs,  taken  one 
the  eye  as  thouyh  actually  aUva  "^  tne  aitterent  stages  ofactlon  and  present  the-n  to 


THE  WONDERFUL  MOVING  PICTURE  IMCHIinonHMloBE 


«ine  of  hi.s  charaoti*ri-!ic  <i-><»«<.ii.. .  "  f     1-  .  -  " ••   .^..-v..-.^  ,  tn 

'  '''!,'!?i°l'!,If..",?!'''!l':'Pff  "«"'■«  *  ISRHTER  mwm  THIN  DIE  PHOHOBRI' 

loiic.ti  tr..tiitlm.>  t.i  tinu'  tt.-t  lu-w  lUins  frx-m  in."  .'f  i*.».ii  ir  .v.-ptV**  tC 

READ  CAREFULLY 


nr.^inVKUS  •>nd   invent. 'rs 
•»       -Movitii:  Pi.tun^  M.iihine 
Mmltii:  ru-turv  .\l;KhliifS  af  ■  ' 
'  ■'tctl  at  !'•.»'  w:iv  <i»vrp<  f^'■ 
.lr.^:ifitt'tl  th.-»t  .t'mn.-'v  i  w 


.<>  noiiK',  .ind  it!«  tviu«tn:otKi\ 


--  a 
■*■«» 


This  Moving:  Picturt  Macbint  Givtn  You  Frt« 


M<n 


*♦.': 


sure    Ml 


whu  ;. 


t.  • 
and  \v 


1^1 


^  •  iyi^i,S 
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TWO  PIANOS!  DASH!  BIG  PRIZES  FREE! 
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CAN  YOU  COUNT  THESE  DOTS? 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  WILL  GIVE  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  COUNT 
THE  DOTS  IN  THE  PIANO  CORRECTLY  OR  NEAREST  CORRECTLY. 
THE  FOLLOWING  LIST  OF  PRIZES:    CAN  YOU  DO  IT? 

Two  Elsgant  PianUSj  one  tc  a  lady  and  one  to  a  gentleman. 

2na7  Two  Hundred  Dollars  Gash. 
3rd.  One  Hundred  Dollars  Cash. 
4th.  Fifty  Dollars  Cash. 
5th.  Twenty-five  Dollars  Cash. 
Hext   5.  Ten  Dollars  Each. 
Next  10.  Five  Dollars  Each. 
Next  25.  Two  Dollars  Each, 

COIVDITIO^S;  50  cents  pnjs  for  one  year  and  on« 
roiiiit.  5!*  1.00  pn>H  for  t>vo  ?enrs  niid  three  counts. 
Vou  cet  S50  extra  if  you  Imve  three  count!*.  It  ivlll 
pay  you  to  have  three.   See  eondilious  below, 

*  DON'T  DEIAY!     .a  piano 


•• 


•_•< 


•• 


If  this  chart  pets  destroyed  ari»itl'«r 
Iprlnt-dupon  hi-avy  v>api>p  will  bt>  sent 
|upoa  rc'c ilut  of  ^oitauip  for  postapre. 
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,•• 
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•  •' 
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•••V*-i 
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•  •  •  • 
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5»  ••••-•  •  •  ?  Y.V.*«V 
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IP  YOU  WANT  A  PIANO  OR  OTHER  PRIZES 
aFH-^BJg  7END  YOUR  COUNTS  A'^ONCE 

PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  PAST 
CONTESTS 

ADUnnlnrCI  flfl    Surely  people  mayenter 
rianu  lUI  tf  I.UU.  yunr  cumcsis  knowing; 
that  tLey  will  rn.elve  fair  treatment.  Hew 
4;lad  I  wa.  to  Miin  a  piano  for  .»  (iiimll  an  , 
aiuouiii  and  wholly  ui.oxpected.     The  paper  | 
alone  Is  worth  all  1  puld. 

Mi;S.  L.  V.  NOTT.  Marlon.  Ta. 
U.  U/ar  1  Dionn  Refer  people  to  me  If  they! 
nc  If  on  a  ridnU.  vsauttokuow  whether  you 
are  h  iior-t.  I  got  m  piano  for  »  prlz,  anl 
never  h»urd  of  yuu  until  1  answered  your  al. 
Your  paper  Is  wcrth  twice  the  subscrlptlou 
price.  W.  C.  l:l,LIUTT.  Atidubon,  luwa. 

tinn  nnPriT*  l«otmy$IOOan(lltwasrhe 
piUU.UU  rllZC.  easioft  1  e>er  earned.    Hie  | 


>^i 


Mlti  L.  W.  NOIT, 
Marlon,  Iowa. 

A  PIANO 


t* 


•  • 


-v;' 


•-• 


..♦•••r* 
»•!••• 


WU.IUI  I  IU»i^    Sl'ccessfll  Farmi.ng  and  one  count; 


TIME  PRIZES- 


fl .00 pays  fortwo  years  and  three  counts  and  makes  ynu 
cliulbid  fnrthe  special  faO.UO  prizes  given  to  winners  Of  Its  prizes  if  they 
have  Ibrc-e  counts.    See  below. 

A  W  A  one  ^^il'be  innile  n«i  folio  W8— The  person  giving  correct  ornear- 
A  »T  AKI/O  cstcorrectcouiit  will  pptflrstprize,  ^iexl  nearest  second,  etc. 
C^fl  PDI  7F^ — ^^^  bcliCTo  everybody  should  have  three  counts  so  lucy 
OvU  I  KI/LE^  can  have ono  e:ich  side  of  what  ihcy  think  is  correct  to 
be  more  sure  to  hit  it.  To  encourapo  this  we  wi!l  give  IJO.OO  extra  to  win- 
ners of  1st  prizes  if  they  b:ive  three  counts.  Kemember  if  you  have  one 
Cfvi'.nt  vou  w'l  -.iinooi'lv,  but  if  you  have  three  counts  yon  getf  JOextra. 

^— ?!!Si."5.00  K\trn.     We    foel    early    counters    sbotild 
be  rewarded    and  we  will  give    I25.UU  extra  to  the 
person  winning  vi'i""^  if  Cf>""*  isniailed  by  Way  l.^th. 

ULn  ili.or  U:  .olDlLI  I  I  every  prize  miist  be  and  will  be  paid  as 
stated.  We  refer  to  Iowa  Nutional  Bank,  Central  State  B.ink,  Gorman 
Savings  Hank;  in  fact  any  Bank,  Kxpross  Company,  business  house  or 
indiviiinal  in  Des  Moines,  as  well  as  Dun  or  Bradstroeis  Agency,  or  the 
pv.bli--her  (.f  this  paper. 

Iimrrc— We  have  wholly  disinterested  judges  to  award  prizes.  Here  ia 
tfUUlir^     M  hat  thev  s:iv: 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:  Wt  have  bean  asked  by  the  publlshcrt  of  SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING  to  act  as  iudgos  in  their  contest  and  see  that  prizes  are  all 
awarded  fairly.  This  we  will  glatily  do  guaranteeing  each  contestant  absolute  fair 
treatment.  Signed-W.  W.  MORROW.  Treasurer  State  of  Iowa;  HUGH  IRENNAN, 
Judge  District  Cottrt;  Rev.  A.  J.  WiUIAMS. 

In  ca<~e  of  lie  we  will  write  eaeh  person  so  tied  asking  them  to  make 
as  few  words  as  possible  from  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  using  ea  h 
letter  of  the  alphal»cl  twice  and  nnlf  twice,  and  no  ne  word  more  t:  n 
once,  each  letL^r  left  overcounting  asone  word.  To  the  os  c  tied  In  tf 
counting  who  gives  us  the  fewest  words  as  above  will  b  a..arded  first 
prize.  This  practically  eliminates  all  qucMion  of  ie,  bii  if  th  re  should 
by  any  possibility  be  a  tie  in  this  the  prize  will  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween th'tse  so  tying. 

Subscription  without  counts  Is  23  cents  per  year,  additional  counts 
after  you  have  three  entered  as  per  our  terms  in  paragraph  "condition" 
above  mav  be  entered  at  25  cents  each. 

Thiscontest  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  tuessing  or  estimating  con- 
tests. Our  contest  is  a  tost  of  ftkill  in  planning  and  cor.niing  and  the 
best  person  wins.  Nobody  connected  with  our  pnper  will  be  allowed  to 
compete.  Compst  closes  Jane  oU,  but  get  your  counts  in  at  once.  See 
about  time  prize  above. 


w.  c.  Ei.i.iorr, 

Audubon,  la. 


dots  are  hard  to  count  but  1  know  the  prizes 

go  to  those  who  win  them  fairly. 

AMY  H.»AUM:S,  Van  Horn.  Iowa, 

u|-_  90Cn  P««l,   '^^  Whom  It  Muy  Con>-<'rn : 

noil  POjU  baSn.  l  won  grand  pr:z'*.  of  $CSO 

CiL-ih  In  last  contest.  1  was  nmcli  mirpri.-cil.  I 
wanttevonchasto  Successful  Karmlti  '"s  fairness  to  Rny 
and  every  body.  JOHN  A.  GOODWIN.  Richmond,  Va. 

ten  nn  l«.  On,t»A<»  Waynr-bere  In  Canada  I  won  $50. 
)3U.UU  lOr  banaua.  I  nevtr  knew  tUt-ro  w.'*  sncli  a 
paper  until  1  answered  a>l.  n  -wl  will  ni'v,^r  he  without  It 
agaia.  MISS  E.  Fu.tMKR.Mantane,  Vuebec 

Ul».  »  D:.>m«  •  reeelvad  the  claxant  piano  which  I  won  In 

IfOn  a  nanO,  your  recent  conte>t,  and  all  whs  i>erfectly 

grand.  I  am  reoonimt mllnir  vou  to  all  my  friends  and  you    850.00  CASH 

are  at  Ul>erty  to  use  my  name  as  referunoe  any  time  you  -  ^ 

wish.  ISAAC  8UOTVVKLL,Kockland,Oiao, 

OTHERS  WHO  HAVE  WOlVt 

— Mvra  A.  Fur^man. Panola.  111.  E.  L.  Jonee, 

fftfflOS  82 Cottage  Ave..  Ansonla.  Conn.  Mr.  Lllv 
blet.reuUck.St.  Faul.  Minn.  W.  S.  Keever.  817  Freeman 
St.,  Clncliinatl,0.  J.  Oemaehllih,  Kensington,  Kan.  Edith 
Uutcbiikson,  Leonard.  North  Dakota. 

g^  ^  A#l  Kva  I.  Buekner,  Fredonia,  Kas.  C.  8.  Wyman, 
9  ■  I#V  Vinton.  Iowa.  £.  M.  Ball,  Montrose,  Mo.  J. 
W.  .Smith,  Rome,  Ukla. 

^fSn  S.  Irving  Steyer.  225  K.  Bait.  Baltimore.  Md.  L.  K. 
V>i*W  Stinson,  Arc  tta.  Calif.  A.  .1.  Peroie.  Altoonr-.,  Ia. 
Albert  iVteronn,  Holdrege.  Neb.  Chas.  McBri  le.Feoria  111. 
Jos.  Unser,  Belleview.O.  Mr8.D.  U.Stoner.U ranger,  la. 


k  t  i  t  ^ 


50cts 
SYEARS/S^noO 


u- 


'^Mi'l^h 


i 


IL  jr  MK  POUnNIES, 
Aiatatie.  Quebec., 


THESE  ARE  BUT  A  FEW  OF  MANY.    WE  COULD  GIVE   A   LIST    OF  HUN- 
DREDS.    YOU  MIOHT  AS  WELL  BC  A  WINNER  IF    YOU  00  AT  IT  AT  ONCE. 


ub  ishw  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING,  427  Tenth  St.,  Dos  Moines.  Iowa. 

I  enclose  f for  subscription  to  SrcCEssKCL  Farming 

and  I  wish  to  enter  the (write  ladies' or  gents')  Contest 

If  »1.00  is  paidsend  threocounts;  if  only  50c  is  paid  "  " 

count.    The  extra  koO.OO  go  only  to  those  having 
counts  entered. 

(3) 


siud   UNLY  ONK 
TlliiKE  or   more 


(1). 


.(2). 


My  count  is; 

NAMK 

p.  O State. 


Address  a!!  letters  to  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING.  427  Tenth,  St..  Des  Moines,  lowS' 


#- 


AImhiI     r:iiri     i'<-^- *•;'. 


ffn«;ni  nil- 


1 . 


i'IIl:  •  lies        niMllU- 

!...,,  ,1     l|;i;',  ^.:^t■ 


;ilt'^- 
ll:Hl      t   » 
i..i;Jlv     a!i>' 

il;|i(S       WllOI<' 

gaso- 


|i(i\v  ;■  of  s  iiii.-  kirn!  '  i'  1 
farm.  Willi  the  perfuctinK  of 
line  onsint  s  n  Innjj  stop  wa-^  taken  to- 
ward li^liti-niiiu:  of  farm  lninlons.  With 
the  perft  ilinq-  of  tlie  I.  11.  <".  engines, 
tlie  farm  \f<\vv  i.roblem  was  »  unplete- 
ly    solved.      Tli'se    engines    weie    made 


lint  I'IiIn  ifjiah!'-  Init  .'ilsri  siniplf,  .'^o 
lliil  iitiMiS  Willi  air  iiut  ."^upposfd  t'l 
I'f  III  ■  iiiii-  s  (iiiiid  run  ttiem.  The  I. 
II.  < ".  «  ii-;i!i<-.s  i|iiii  kly  made  the  troad 
mill:--    a'i<l     tli<'    nhl     fa.^hiollid     hoiso    poW- 

i     fliitiu    iif    tlie    past.      f.    H.    <".    en- 
:    I  Ml  i-h    a  11    finnoiniiM  I    p  >  wif    lio- 
•    ii-'  i.<i-    lilllo    fii'l.       'l'h"-.\     I  .111  he 

adapi'  nsf    ajcidiol    a.--^    \\"'ll    as    i;,is- 

itliii".  and  t  hi'Mfiui'  an-  dfsiiiu'il  ti>  I"- 
I  uii     1  'i.iiilv  'l"li''y       lan     h"     mad'-     in 

Jii  li    as    la  ti    i-.i  si  I  \     lit'    nii>\'  - 

!-ii  111.  Ill  i  1 1,1.  I-  ti>  l.i!ar<-.  and  arc  i.<jii-- 
.   iaih     ,id:ipt<'d    fai     jiyht    \\tik. 

L-iial  International  agents  e.iii  suji- 
p!>  lataitius  and  give  particulars  aliout 
these  engines.  If  you  need  power  or 
want  to  post  up  on  power  questions, 
call  and  lake  up  the  question  with 
them. 


Tlu  (laii\  I'aniur  ami  ilie  creamery 
man  imi^t  jtull  ti'gellur.  'I'iie  farmer 
imi-t  pr.~iiit  liis  |ir<.(Iuct  at  the 
ereaniery  in  llh  he'-t  p<i-->il)le  eoiidi- 
liiiii,  ami  ihe  ii<  am.  r_\  man  iinist  have 
hi-  <  11(1  >  d"  ihf  lui-iiu --  well  in  hand. 
I  « t  <  iprr.il  i\  e  tTi.  ,;imru  -  an-  priditabk* 
only  III  the  I  \ti  111  of  ]iaill>taking'  C<>- 
iipi'  ,ii,iii    iif   all    |iartii-    ri  >iir(rne(|. 


Have    you    sent    in    your    renewal? 
Do  SO   promptly. 


■«nd  In  your  ■nbacrlption  at  oaee. 


CREAM     SEPARATORS 


We  want  you  1o  know  Tubular 
Cream  Separjtors  as  they  are 


Investi:.'ate  the  low  can  and  enclosed  gears. 

Tubulars  have  neither  oil  cups,  lubes,  nor 

—    — holes -thev  oil   themselves.    They  have 

bo^v7a  ^vlthont  complicated  Inside  parts— hold  ithe  world's  record  for  clean 
■klinmlng,  durability,  capacity,  easy  turning  and  easy  washing— save  half 
the  work--j;reaUy  increase  the  amount  and  qualiiv  of  butter— are  wholly  unlike  all 
other  separators.    Write  for  catalog  U-300 

TH£  SHARPL.es  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Toronto,  Can*  "West  Clicster,  Pa.  Chicago,  111. 


What  You  Gain 


In  a  few  words,  you  pain  this  by  using  a 
1  lii'Ular:  d).  «>ne-i]uurter  to  one-half  more 
eream.  L,  i'uuse  Tuiiiilurs  skiai  by  centrifutral 
force,  whicli  is  thou-.andsof  times  stronsrcr  tiiaii  tin-  force  of  trravity  tiiut  nialies  cream 
rise  in  paii^.  C-'k  Oii<diuU  to  tu  ice  as  naicli  fur  butter.  iHcatise  Tubulars  remove  dirt 
and  bacteria,  thus  niaUing  pilt-edje  I  inter  possible,  (3).  Half  the  work  saved,  because 
you  finish  skimniinir  live  minutes  after  niilu- 
InL'.  feed  warm  skininied  milk  at  barn,  and 

have  only  the  can  of  cream  to  care  fur    Write  ^^^  ^^^^^^      ^ 

today  forcataloir  W-.loo     It  tells  all  jilainly.  "^  •^  ^^^^^-*  —  ■  ■  ^- 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
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itr-  \l^^^^ 
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TUBULAR 

CREAM    SEPARATORS 
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THE  CREAMERY  AND  THE 
FARM  SEPARATOR. 


We  have  a  co-operative  creamery 
in  our  town  owned  by  50  or  more 
shareholders  and  controlled  by  a 
board  of  five  directors  elected  for 
three  years;  two  the  first,  two  the 
second  and  one  the  third  year.  At 
first  all  the  patrons  brought  the 
whole  milk  to  the  creamery  where 
it  was  run  through  the  separator, 
each  patron  reciving  his  proportion- 
ate share  of  skimmed  milk  to  take 
home. 

About  a  year  ago  one  patron 
bought  a  hand  separator  and  skim- 
med his  milk  at  home  and  taking 
only  the  cream  to  creamery.  Re- 
cently several  more  patrons  purchas- 
ed hand  separators  and  then  the  di- 
rectors became  alarmed,  fearing  a 
stampede  of  patrons  to  the  hand  sep- 
arator and  have  refused  to  receive 
their  cream  and  in  order  to  remain 
patrons  of  said  creamery,  must  bring 
the   whole   milk   instead. 

Now  there  is  no  fault  found  with 
the  cream,  only  a  fear  that  patrons 
will  not  take  proper  care  of  the 
cream  and  the  butter  quality  would 
consequently   be   impaired. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is 
this,  and  there  are  grounds  for  such 
fear  and  in  your  opinion  are  the  di- 
rectors justified  in  taking  such  action. 
Hoping  to  be  favored  with  a  person- 
al reply  if  possible,  if  not  then 
through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper.  X. 

Alhambra,    III. 


BREEDING   ANIMALS   WELL. 


The  foundation  of  good  breeding 
with  plants  and  animals  is  judgment. 
Better  breeding  of  animals  and  larg- 
er yields  per  acre  of  grain  and  grass 
is  demanding  a  better  breed  of  farm- 
ers. New  systems  and  much  thought 
are  required  to  make  farming  pay 
on  high-priced  land.  The  successful 
breeder  will  never  think  he  knows  it 
all,  but  will  be  ready  to  learn  from 
every  reliable  source.  If  he  is  a  be- 
ginner in  the  breeding  of  stock  he 
will  start  on  a  small  scale  and  grow 
in  the  business.  As  the  stock  im- 
proves  through   better   breeding,   and 


the  farm  crops  receive  better  atten- 
tion, it  will  be  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  effect  of  good  judgment  will 
be  felt. 


The  International  Stock  Food  Co., 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  are  mailing 
free  a  beautiful  lithographed  picture 
in  colors  of  the  celebrated  pacer  "Dan 
Patch."  Write  the  company,  say 
how  much  stock  you  have,  and  what 
paper  you  read  this  in  and  get  one. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— 1907. 

It  actually  costs  more  to  keep  poor 
horses  than  good  ones. 

Dusty  hay  is  a  bad  thing  for  horses. 

The   hay  should   not  be  dusty,  but  if 
it   is,   sprinkle   it. 

Wlicn  horses  leave  part  of  their 
feed,  rennovc  it  from  the  feed  box 
and  give  them  less  next  time.  It  may 
be  just  as  well  to  have  their  teeth  ex- 
amined. 


KILLS 
TICKS 


lURES^ 
SUB 
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The  Purest  Coal-Tar  Dip 


The  successful  shepherd  watches  his  sheep   as   a 

cat  watches  a  mouse.      He  dips  in  Zenoleum  to  keep 

the  sheep  free  from  ticks  and  lice.      He  dips  to  cure  scab, 

if  by  accident  scab  infests  his  flock.     He  disinfects  the  pens  to 

keep  them  clean  and  the  sheep  healthy,  because  healthy  sheep  grow 

into  Rood  fleece  and  more  mutton.    This  makes  a  flock  profitable. 

ZENOLEUM  is  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  stomach  wortns. 

The  Principal  Sheep  Breeders  In  America 

USE  ZENOLEUM 

They  find  it  the  best  of  all  dips  after  many  years'  experience,  Portyttoo  Aerienttural 
CoUiget  say  "Zenoleum  is  b  st."  It  is  equally  good  for  many  ailments  and  diseases  of  cat- 
tle, horses,  swine,  and  poultry,  and  has  a  hundred  uses  of  interest  to  good  housewives. 

No  Strings  to  the  ZENOLEUM  Guarantee 

Hm-  it  is:    If  Zenoleum  is  not  all  we  say  it  is,   or   even  what  yoo  think  it 
ouifht  to  be,  you  can  have  your  money  back.     No  talk,  no  letters — ^iust  money. 

The    Zenner   Disinfectant    Co«9 

149  Lafayette  Avenue 

Detroit, 
Mich. 


l?!*- 


I  Free 
Booldet 
I  Veterinary 
Adviser 

f>4-pafire  book  for  Stockmon 
written  by  Agricultural  CoUcsre 
Authorities.  Pnsitn'fly  trie  t<<r 
the  asking.     Semi  postal  quick. 
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Prices 

At  All  Dealers 

Small  size,  25  cts;  Quart. 
SOcts:  Half  gallon.  90  cts; 
One  gallon,  51.50;  Five  gallons. 
f6.23— or  we  will  deliver  one  gallon 
^or  more,  char^ros  paid,  to  your  sta 
uion.  Ask  Your  Dealer  First. 


Some  Great  Yorkshires  For  Sale 


DalflieBy   Lady  Frost,   !V«  7B80,  A.   Y.  R.      Bred  br  Bari  of  Roaeburr,  of  Scotlaafl.      Tbia    anw    welska      aboat     SOt    Iba. 
Waa  a  aat*d  prUc  wlaaer  la  Baslaad  aad  Caaada.     a  l-l  yeara  old,  aad  ^AJdora  Clara,**  Na.  TMd,  A.  Y.  WL,  krad  kl 
S.  m,  Bathaas,  af  Oataria,  Caaada,  la  S   l-S  r—**  vM   aad   waald  aaaUy  mmarj  MNl    Ika.     Wa    eaaaldar    ^m 


parfaat.     A   aai 


»rlar   braad   aa^r.  Thi 
Cattla. 


twa   a<   tka 


tWa 


hmt    waU    mlch 
■aU 


ALDORO    FARM. 


ROSSTON.     PA 


BLOODED    STOCK 


MAY 


FOR  PRACTICAL  STOCK  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS 


1907 


Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Oxford,  Pa.,   as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  37.  1899. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Tear  50  Centa 

Three   Teara  91.00 

Dlacontlnacd   at  end   of 

Paid   Snbacrlptlon. 


Bamplca  on   Application. 


CONTRIBIJTIOWS.-The  editors  are  always  glad  to  examine 
manuscripts  suitable  for  the  publication.  Photographers  are  also 
invited  to  submit  photographs  of  matter  especially  interesting  to 
stock  breeders.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manuscripts  and 
photographs  to  insure  return,  if  not  accepted. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.— Can  be  .seut  at  anytime  and  will  begin 
with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  specified.  No  receipts  will  be 
forwarded  unless  the  request  is  accompanied  by  return  postage  but 
failure  to  receive  first  copy  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be  reoo'rted 
to  the  publishers. 

ADVERTISING.-  -The  'ast  advertising  form  closes  by  the  25th 
of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue.  Rates  forwarded  on  application. 


ADVERTISING 
For  Information  and  rataa^ 
addraaa 
FISHER  SPECIAL  AGENCY. 

New  York,  150  Naaaaa  St.     , 

ChtcaKo,  lis    Daarbom. 
Boatou,  ^4  Milk  Street. 
Cleveland,     8  The   Ballar 
Omalia,  '/«4'.i3  uodae  St. 
Or   Kt  Ozfoxd. 


PUBLISHED  ON  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  OF  EACH    MONTH    PRECEDING    DATE    OF    ISSUE    BY 

TIMKS  PUBI.ISHING  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

C.  E.  Morrison,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Dr.  H.  L.  Patterson,  President. 


THE   BUSINESS   END 


A  Mark  here  means  that  this  paper 
Is  sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please 
look  it  over  carefully.  It  will  keep 
you  fully  posted  on  the  ma.kets  and 
what  the  Live  Stock  Associations  are 
dolnir.  Then  "With  the  Business  Man" 
and  "Thlncs  to  Think  About"  are  val- 
uable and  not  found  In  any  other  pa- 
per. 

No  other  farm  paper  will  contain  so 
much  valuable  Information  aa  Blood- 
ed Stock  during  1907.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  It.  Send  us  your  sub- 
scription  and  set   the   next  Issue. 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATBS. 


1.  Fifty  cents  a  year  or  three  years 
for  one  dollar. 

2.  Send  twenty-flve  cents  cash  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the 
best  farmers  in  your  section  and  s^t 
the  paper  one  year,  or  send  seventy-flve 
cents  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
twenty-flve  farmers  interested  In  good 
stock  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three 
years. 

S.  Send  three  new  subscribers  and 
one  dollar  and  get  Blooded  Stock  free 
for  one  year. 

4.  Send  one  dollar  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  twenty-flve  farmers 
and  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three  years 
and  any  one  of  the  following  list  free 
for  one  year: 

Farmers'  Voice,  Chicago.  111. 

Farm   Journal,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Successful   Farming,   Des  Moines.   la. 

Ohio    Farmer,   Cleveland.   Ohio. 

Mich.   Farmer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Farmer,  St.   Paul,  Minn. 

Indiana    Farmer,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Agricultural  Epitomist,  Spencer,  Ind. 

Am.   Swineherd,  Chicago,   111. 

Western  Swine  Breeder.  Lincoln, Neb. 

Green's    Fruit    Grower,Roche8ter,N.T. 

Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer,  Waterloo, 
la. 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Qulncy,  111. 

Poultry   Success,   Sprlngfleld,   Ohio. 

Am.   Poultry  Journal,   Chicago,   111. 

Poultry   Advocate,   Syracuse,   N.   Y. 

Farm   Poultry,    Boston,    Mass. 

Inland  Poultry  Journal,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Freeport,  III. 

Successful  Poultry  Journal,  Chicago. 


5.  Send  one  dollar  and  twenty  five 
cents  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
twenty-flve  farmers  Interested  In  live 
.«(tock  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three 
years  and  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the 
following  papers  free  for  one  year: 

Hoard's  Dairyman.  Ft.  Atkin8on,Wla 
National    Stockman,    Pittsburg,    Pa, 
Am.   Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago.  111. 
Western  Fruit  Grower,  Bt.  Joseph,Mo 
Kansas   Farmer,   Topeka,   Kansas. 
Wallace  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  la.     i 
Practical    Farmer,  Phlla.,  Pa. 
Prairie    Farmer,    Chicago,    IlL 

6.  Send  us  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  twen- 
ty-flve farmers  Interested  In  live  stock 
and  get  Blooded  Stock  three  years  and 
your  choice  of  one  of  the  following 
free  for  one  year: 

Breeders'   Gazette,  Chicago,   111. 
Country   Gentleman.    Albany,   N.    Y. 
New  England  Homestead,  Sprlngfleld 
Rural   New  Yorker,  New  York. 
Orange    Judd    Farmer,    Chicago. 
Am.    Agriculturist,    New    York. 


A  MARK  here  means  that  yaur  aab- 
scriptlon  expires  with  this  Issue.  Wa 
desire  to  call  youj*  attention  te  som* 
of  the  subjects  that  will  appear  la 
Blooded  Stock  during  the  cemlng  year. 
Some  of  the  very  best  writers  la  Iks 
country  will  write  for  us  on  these  sub- 
jects and  the  Infomatio*  In  any  aua- 
ber  will  be  worth  more  than  the  whsls 
year's  subscription.  You  cannot  af- 
ford to  miss  anything  thesa  wrltsrs 
say. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  sub- 
scription offers  for  the  season.  Tou 
can  save  money  by  using  some  of  thsss 
offers.  We  want  your  renewal  at 
once.  Please  attend  to  It  so  that  thsra 
will  not  be  any  delay.  We  do  not  la- 
tend  to  send  our  paper  to  those  wka 
do  not  want  It.  so  ws  wish  a  yrosspt 
reply   to   this   notice. 


WHERE  THE  PROFIT  IS. 


PROGRAM  FOR  1907. 


Jone — The    Model      Dairy      Cow — Form 
■ud    I'urpoNe. 

Breeds   best   adapted — How   to   select 
and  what  she  should  do. 
July— Co%T  namn 

Illustrated — Showing  plans  and   con- 
veniences. 
AaKUMt — Goat  Grow^lng 

What    the    Industry    is — requirements 

— rrturns. 
Gasoline   KnKlnen — As    a   farm   Imple- 
ment  can   be   used   in   many  ways. 
Srptrnibrr — IIok    Hounen 

Plans    illustrated — showing    how   and 
giving    ideas. 
Ortober — RoofluK    for    Farm    Bnlidlngs 
Cost — how    applied — help      necessary 
to   put  on. 
.November — Mule    Breeding 

The   demand,   supply   and   proflt. 
Sheep  Growing  aad  Feeding— How  a 
few    can    be      profltably      kept    by 
every    farmer. 
DeremLer — Beef    Cattle    Breeds 

Selection — age      to      fatten — when    ta 
market. 


The  Washington,  Idaho  and  Ore- 
gon  Farmer  says: 

The  first  $25  of  the  annual  income 
from  a  cow  yields  but  little  or  no 
profit  to  the  owner  over  cost  of  keep; 
and  it  will  take  5.000  pounds  of  milk 
at  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to 
bring  this  sum.  If  by  proper  selec- 
tion and  breeding  one  can  get  a  cow 
that  will  yield  8000  pounds  of  milk 
with  but  little  if  any  more  expense 
for  food  and  care,  the  extra  3000 
pounds  will  represent  profit.  It  is 
recognition  of  this  principle  and  ac- 
tion accordingly  that  makes  fortunes 
in  other  lines  of  business,  and  will 
add  to  the  profits  of  the  farm. 


Send   In   your  aubMorlptlon   nt  once. 


There  arc  from  one  to  two  thou- 
-■iiul  milking  machines  in  use  in  this 
country,  but  so  far  they  have  not 
been  tested  long  enough  to  thorough- 
ly solve  the  problem. 

To  get  a  profit  out  of  pigs,  they 
must  be  kept  growing  continually 
from  the  day  they  are  farrowed. 


FOR     SALE 

5  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  Interest  payable  semi-annually,  January  and  July 

Persons  wishing  a  first-class  investment,  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  real  estate  and  fire  insurance  in 
case  of  fire,  will  do  well  to  write  me  at  once.  The  bonds  are  offered  in  any  amount,  ranging  from  $100  up 
$2,000  are  offered  for  sale  to  secure  working  capital  for  a  fast  growing  business.  The  investment  is  strictly 
being  made  on  a  banking  basis  and  worthy  of  attention.     Address.  C.  E.  MORRISON,  Oxford.  Pa. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— 1907. 


And  have  an  easier  time. 
And  more  dollars  for  the  work  you 
do.' 

You    can    come    near    to    doubling 

your  dairy  profits — perhaps  even 
more  than  double  them — simply  by 
swapping  the  force  of  gravity  for 
centrifugal  force  in  the  skimming  of 
your    milk. 

Suppose  we  get  right  down  to 
rock  bottom  regarding  this  skimming 
business. 

Cream  and  skim-milk  don't  sepa- 
rate just  to  accommodate  anybody, 
but  because  some  force  compels 
them  to. 

There  are  just  two  forces  known 
to  man  that  can  be  used  for  the  pro- 
fitable skimming  of  milk.  One  is 
the  force  of  gravity — the  old-time 
crock,  pan  or  can  setting  system  in 
use  ever  since  a  man  learned  how 
to  milk.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  grav- 
ity systems  first  and  the  other  and 
stronger    force    afterward. 

Gravity  is  the  force   that   pulls   ev- 
erything  downward — the    force      that 
gives    all    things    weight.     The    force 
of    gravity    does      not      change.        A 
pound    is    a    pound    the    year   around. 
When  milk  is  set  in  pans,  crocks  or 
cans,  the  force  of  gravity  pulls  down 
on    every    particle    of    skim-milk      or 
cream    the    crock,    pan    or    can      con- 
tains.    But  this  force  of  gravity  pulls 
harder    on    the    skim-milk      particles 
than    on    the    butter-fat    particles,    so 
that    we    say    skim-milk    is      heavier 
than   cream,   bulk   for  bulk.     In   con- 
sequence of  this  difTeronce  in  weight, 
or  pull  of  gravity,  the  skim-milK  set- 
tles down  and  the  cream  is   squeezed 
up.     But  not  all  the  cream  is  squecz- 
eu    to   the    top.     Some    of   it    fails    to 
rise.^    There  is  a  reason  for  this. 

When   milk   is   set   away  in  crocks, 
cans   or   pans    it    begins   at    once      to 
grow    stale.     One    of   the    constituent 
parts  of  milk  is  the  cascinc  or  cheese 
part.     The    instant    milk    begins      to 
grow    stale,    this    caseine    or      cheese 
part   begins   to   coagulate   or   thicken. 
It   first   forms   a   sort   of  invisible   net 
or  web  all  through  the  milk  and  this 
web    grows    gradually    thicker      and 
thicker  until   it   forms  the  solid   curd 
or   clabber   of   sour   milk.     This    web 
cannot    easily    be    detected    until    it 
has  become  very  thick,  but  it  is  there. 
even    though    we   do    not    see    it.     As 
this  web  forms  it  entangles  and  holds 
fast  many  of  the  butter  fat  globules. 
The   force   that   skims   the   milk   must 
be  strong  enough  to  put   the  entang- 
led fat  globules  out  of  this  cheesy  net 
or  a  considerable  portion  of  this  but- 
ter  fat   will    be    left   in    the    skimmed 
milk  and   ue  lost. 

It  doesn't  take  a  man  with  much 
imagination  to  comprehend  that  the 
results  he'll  get  in  the  skimming 
will  consequently  depend  very  large- 
ly on  the  strength  of  the  force  he 
uses  to  do  the  skimming.  Realizing 
this,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man  will 
turn  up  his  nose  at  a  strong  fore- 
and    keep    on    using    a    weak    nrv  :    t.. 


do    so   would   be   to   hug   failure    and 
shove    success    out   in    the    cold. 

But  how  strong  is  gravity.'  Is  it 
strong  enough  to  be  used  successful- 
ly as  a  skimming  force,  as  does  its 
use  result  in  direct,  positive,  twice  a 
day  loss  of  cream  in  skimmed  milk 
to  every  farmer  or  dairyman  who 
uses  it?  These  questions  are  wedg- 
ed right  under  your  bank  account. 
Since  the  success  or  failure  of  your 
dairy  depends  upon  yourself,  hadn't 
you  better  give  these  questions  some 
pretty    careful    thought? 

Gravity  is  weak.  Being  weak,  its 
efiFect  is  slow.  Being  slow,  it  al- 
lows the  caseine  net  to  form.  Grav- 
ity is  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
this  caseine  net  from  cntagling  and 
holding  down   part   of  the  cream. 

Because  it  is  weak  and  slow,  grav- 
ity must  be  allowed,  say.  twentv-four 
hours  to  skim  a  batch  of  milk.'  And 
all  that  time  tlie  milk  and  cream  are 
standing  round  taking  up  odors  from 
the  air.  growing  stale  or  sour  and 
the    fat    entangling    caseine    web      is 


A   strictly   modern   Centrifugal  Cream 

Separator  with   enclosed,  s.lf-oil- 

Jng    gears    and    ball    bearing. 

tiettina:  ill  its  work  tn  ynnr  In.,.     The 
r'_Hilt    i<  had  in  every  \vay.     The   loss 
"I   crr.iiii    irc-imntlv  inuomit-   t,,  frnni 
"iie-tliinl   10  one-half;   the  other  third 
or    half   IS    left    in    the    skimmed    milk 
and    goes    t..    m.ike    six    crnt    jiork    or 
veal    instead   >>i   twmiv-five   to   ilnrtv- 
iivo    cent    butter.     The    cream    tliat  'is 
secured    will    be    off   flavor,   ilir    !,„fter 
will  show  the  HTrei.  and  Ma!.-  op  «mr 
skimmed    milk    i>    not     th.'    |,<.,i    ...rt 
tor    your    young    stock,    even    tliotmh 
such   milk  be   warmed   before   feodin- 
In   this   xvay   t^ravitv  <,,i!^.s   il,,.   ,l-,,rv.. 
"la'i    a    great    falling    otf    in    rjnantitv 
ami  quality  of  butter  and  in  the  value 
"t    the    skininiod    milk.     This    figures 
HI'  a  heavy  cash  loss  in  a  year. 

<iravity    is   a    hard    task    niasf..r      Jt 


dairymen  when  gravity  systems 
of  skimming  are  used,  there  are  all 
the  pans,  crocks  or  cans  to  be  filled 
and  set  away  twice  dailj';  later,  they 
must  all  be  brought  out,  skimmed, 
emptied  and  washed;  also,  the  cold 
skimmed  milk  must  be  warmed  be- 
fore feeding  if  the  farmer  desires  to 
avoid  bad  results  in  his  calves.  All 
this  takes  time  and  strength — both 
of  which  should  count  as  part  of  the 
e.xjiense  of  operating  the  dairy. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  rea- 
sons why  the  use  of  gravity  systems 
of  skimming  are  unprofitable  and  un- 
^atisfactory. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  dairy- 
man who  uses  a  gravity  system  fails 
to  make   dairying  pay? 

But  how  about  this  other  and  new- 
er skimming  force — this  centrifugal 
force?  How  docs  it  work?  How 
strong  is  it?  What  does  it  accom- 
plish  that   gravity  fails  to  do?" 

You    have    often    watched    mud    fly- 
ing   off    a    running    wheel;    you    have 
doubtless    frequently    whirled    a    pail 
of    milk    or    water    about    your    head 
without    spilling    a    drop;    you    have 
probably    tied    a    stone    to    a      string, 
whirled    it    about    a    few    times,      and 
sent    it   sailing   much    higher   and   fur- 
ther   than    you    could    throw    it    with 
your  arm;      on   have   read   how  David 
slew    Goliath,    the    Philistine      giant, 
with   a  sling;   you  may  have  watched 
the   automatic   steam   regulator  which 
controls   the    steam    supplied    to   var- 
ious  sorts   of  steam   engines;   in   each 
instance,    centrifugal    force    did      the 
work. 

Centrifugal  force  is  the  power  that 
makes    whirling    bodies      pull      away 
from    the    center    about    which    they 
are  whirled.     When  a  vessel  contain- 
ing milk  is   rapidly  spun   around,  top 
like,    centrifugal    force    is    generated 
and    pulls    outward    on    the    particles 
of    skim-milk    and    cream.     But    sen- 
tnfugal   force,  like  the   force  of  grav- 
ity,   pull<    harder    on    the    skim-milk 
particles   than   on   the   cream  particles 
•^o   that    the   skim-milk   is   drawn   out- 
ward   against    the   <;idcs   of   the    vessel 
■  ind  the  cre.ini  is  s(|uoezcd  inward  to- 
v.ird    fiie    center.     Add    to    this    spin- 
ning,'   receptable    i.r<qH-r    flriving    mc- 
chanisin    and    proper   tubes   for   draw- 
ing off   the    skimmed    milk   and  cream 
int.,    separate    vessels,    and    you    have 
■'•    ^'ntnfugal  cream   separator — a   ma- 
tlnne   that  separates  cream  and  skim- 
niiiK  by  the  n~e  of  centrifugal  force. 

The  mo.t  imere^ting  and  valuable 
rharacten-'ic  of  centrifugal  force  in 
tills— it.  Mreimth  or  power  can  be 
increa-ed  as  greatly  as  necessity  re- 
qtnres.  That  is  the  great  advantage 
rcntrifug.il  force  has  over  the  un- 
changeable weak  force  of  graveity. 
Centrifugal  force  can  be  made  strong 
enough  to  fjo  perfectly  and  almost 
in-tantly  what  the  force  of  gravity 
do<^^   incompletely  and   slowly. 

Imagine     the     great     advantage    to 

you    of    a    skimming    force    ten    thou- 

;;in.l     tinir^     stronger    than      gravity. 

1  he  c.  iifrifuLMl  cream   separator  here 

"!'''•' li    1-    s.ii.l    f,,    I),^    ti^p    most    pow- 
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WHY  NOT  SWAP 

SKIMMING  FORCES. 


erful  skimming  machine  known,,  ex- 
erting upon  milk  a  centrifugal  force 
actually  ten  thousand  times  stronger 
than  the  force  of  gravity.  This 
amount  of  centrifugal  force  is  so 
great  that  it  can  easily  wring  the 
last  drop  of  cream  from  the  milk  so 
quickly  that  the  skimming  of  the  en- 
tire milk  from  an  ordinary  herd  may 
be  finished,  the  single  can  of  cream 
set  away  to  cool  and  the  skimmed 
milk  fed  to  the  calves  before  the 
skimmed  milk  can  grow  cool. 

This  centrifugal  force,  being  actu- 
ally ten  thousand  times  stronger  than 
the  force  of  gravity,  does  thorough- 
ly, and  almost  instantly,  the  skim- 
ming that  gravity  would  do  Put  im- 
perfectly in  twenty-four  hours  The 
gradual  growth  of  the  caseine  web, 
which  so  seriously  interferes  with 
gravity  systems  as  to  cause  them 
often  to  leave  one-third  to  one-half 
the  butter  fat  in  the  skimmed  milk. 
does  not  interfere  with  a  centrifugal 
force  ten  thousand  times  stronger 
than  gravity.  This  great  force  eas- 
ily breaks  up  this  web  in  stale,  cold 
milk  and  rescues  the  imprisoned  but- 
ter   fat    particles. 

So  what  will  you  gain  in  dairy 
profits  by  using  centrifugal  force, 
as  appled  in  the  centrifugal  cream 
separator,  instead  of  home  gravity 
system  in  the  form  of  pans,  crocks 
or  cans? 

(i).  A  skimming  force  which 
may  be  made  ten  thousand  times  as 
strong  as  gravity,  the  amount  of 
force  depending  upon  the  make  of 
cream   separator  you   select. 

(2).  A  gain  of  one-third  to  one- 
half — sometimes  even  more — in  the 
quantity  of  butter  you  get  from  the 
same  amount  of  milk  under  the  same 
conditions,    the    amount    of    increase 


depending  upon   the   kind   of  separa- 
tor you   select. 

(3).  Again  in  butter  quality  that 
will  usually  run  from  five  to  ten 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  local 
conditions,  the  increase  in  quality 
depending  partly  upon  the  simplicity 
of  the  separator  you  select. 

(4).  You  will  have  fresh,  sweet 
skimmed  milk,  still  warm  with  the 
heat  of  the  cow,  which  will  be  much 
better  for  your  young  stock  than 
the  stale,  sour  or  diluted  skimmed 
milk  from  pans,  crocks  or  cream- 
ery. 

(S).  You  will  have  a  single  can  of 
cream  to  set  away  or  haul  to  the 
creamery    instead    of    several    crocks, 


A  light  running,  strictly  modern  Cen- 
trifugal   Cream     Separator     that 
can  be  turned  by  one  who  is 
seated. 

pans  or  cans  of  whole  milk  to  care 
for.  and  your  trips  to  the  creamery 
will  be  decreased  by  at  least  one- 
half. 


(6).  You  will  require  less  storage 
room,  less  ice  and  practically  no 
pans,  crocks  or  cans,  thereby  great- 
ly reducing  the  cost  and  labor  of 
handling  milk  and  cleaning  milk 
utensils. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  the  man  who  hauls  his 
whole  milk  to  a  creamery  and  carries 
the  skimmed  milk  back  has  solved 
the  problem,  for  this  man  gives — 
wastes  would  be  truer — his  own  time 
and  the  time  of  his  team  and  wagon 
in  making  his  daily  trip.  Every 
pound  added  to  the  load  he  hauls 
sinks  his  wheels  so  much  the  deeper 
into  the  mud  or  wrings  the  sweat 
much  the  more  freely  from  his  hor- 
ses He  must  haul  one  load  each 
way  every  day.  In  addition,  the 
man  who  takes  skimmed  milk  home 
from  the  creamery  gets  a  stale  art- 
icle, diluted  with  washings,  which 
may  be  the  means  of  introducing  into 
his  stock  tuberculosis  or  some  other 
disease  which  afflicts  some  neigh- 
bor's   cows. 

The  illustrations  used  in  this  art- 
icle have  been  loaned  to  us  through 
the  courtesy  of  The  Sharpies  Sepa- 
rator Co.,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  and  Toronto,  Can.,  manu- 
facturers of  the  Sharpies  Tubular 
Sei>arator. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  desire 
more  knowledge  on  this  subject,  we 
suggest  that  they  write  for  a  copy 
of  a  very  useful  book  called  "Busi- 
ness Dairying,"  which  the  Sharpies 
Separator  Company  offer  to  mail, 
free,  upon  request.  This  book  will 
benefit  you  and  explain  much  more 
fully  the  actual  cash  advantage  to 
be  gained  through  exchanging  your 
gravity  system  of  skimming  for  a 
centrifugal  cream  separator.  Be 
sure  to  mention  the  name  of  this  pa- 
per when  writing  for  this  book,  thus 
insuring  the  very  promptest  atten- 
tion to  your  request. 
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Manag-ement  of  Brood  Mares  and  Foals 
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Tho  duration  of  pregnancy  in  a 
mare  is  eleven  months,  more  or  less, 
and  towards  the  end  of  this  period 
heavy  loads  and  strains  arc  not  ad- 
visable. It  is,  however,  a  sound  prac- 
tice to  give  some  slow  work,  and  a 
working  in-foal  mare  should  be  fed 
liberally,  though  bulky  food  is  objec- 
tionable. Hay  should  be  given  in 
moderation,  oats  are  necessary,  and 
bran  may  be  given  liberally.  There 
should  also  be  plenty  of  water  within 
reach. 

Again,  a  mare  may  be  in  the  sta- 
ble or  out  on  grass.  In  the  former 
case  feeding  at  regular  intervals  is 
very  much  to  be  desired.  If  on 
grass — and  in  this  natural  state  it  is 
the  general  opinion  that  mares  do 
better — the  amount  of  food  given  may 
be  greatly  reduced,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

When  the  marc  is  near  her  time, 
she  shows  it  by  the  waxing  of  the 
teats,  and  this  occurs  about  a  week 
before.     The   udder  bcconn:,   full  and 


hard,  and  the  ipovemcnts  of  the  foal 
may  be  seen  in  the  abdomen.  The 
latter  becomes  more  pendent,  and  the 
jioints  of  the  hips  f.ill  as  a  result  of 
rela.x.ition  of  the  ligaments  by  the 
side  of  the  tail.  Later,  if  tlie  teats 
are  felt  the  wax  has  probably  given 
way  to  milk,  and  the  mare  looks  anx- 
ious and  walks  round  the  box  in  a 
sluggish  manner.  Occasionally  she 
looks  round  at  her  flanks,  and  will  lie 
down  and  get  up  with  care.  Some 
mares  break  into  a  sweat,  but  this  is 
not  constant.  Ultimately  she  lies 
down  when  labor  comes  on,  and  the 
foal,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  born  within 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

.\  few  general  hints  might  not  be 
out  of  place  here;  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  ,ill  is  cleanhne.-s.  The 
foaling  box  is  best  away  from  drains 
;nul  manure  heaps,  because  the  preg- 
nant mare  is  very  susceptible  to  in- 
fection from  such  impurities  F.vcrv- 
thing  about  the  mare  ought  to  be 
cle.iu   uud    iMUc.   and   this   particular   is 


extended  to  the  hands  of  the  attend- 
ant. Xavel-ill  is  perhaps  more  often 
the  result  of  unclean  manipulation  of 
the  umbilical  cord  than  anything  else. 
The  bedding  may  be  of  dry  wheat 
straw,  and  the  shorter  it  is  the  better, 
<;o  that  the  foal  when  he  gets  on  his 
legs  will  have  the  least  difficulty  in 
getting  around  the  box,  which  should 
be   large   and   roomy. 

When  mares  foal  alone  they  gener- 
ally do  very  well.  If  there  is  any 
difficulty  use  every  precaution  as  to 
cleanliness,  and  although  assistance 
may  be  given  her  force  should  not 
be  employed.  The  usual  mode  for 
the  foal  to  come  into  the  world  is 
with  both  forelegs  first,  and  if  after 
tluy  .if^pear  the  nose  shortly  shows 
Itself,  all  maj'  considered  straightfor- 
word.  and  no  fear  need  be  entertain- 
ed. If,  however,  there  is  any  other 
kind  of  birth  and  the  head  presents 
itself  without  the  legs,  or  the  hind 
Ires  first,  or  if  the  head  is  doubled 
(Continued  to  Page  12) 
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NATIONAL  CORN   EXPOSITION 
PRIZES. 

The  cash  prizes  to  be  awarded  at 
the  National  Corn  Exposition  in  Chi- 
cago, October  5-19,  1907,  nave  been 
apportioned.  The  sum  total  amounts 
to  $14,259.  This  amount  may  be 
augmented  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  special  cash  prizes  which  are  be- 
ing arranged  for,  but  the  sum  named 
will  be  distributed  without  regard  to 
what  may  be  done  hereafter  touch- 
ing other  prizes.  This  sum  is  ex- 
ceedingly liberal  and  is  so  distribut- 
ed that  every  corn-growing  section 
will  receive  a  large  reward  for  par- 
ticipation   in    the    show. 

The  prize  list  open  to  the  world 
was  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of 
care,  and  the  sum  for  which  any  corn 
grower  in  the  United  States  can  com- 
pete amounts  to  slightly  over  $6,000, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Yellow    $.590 

White    590 

Any    330 

Reid's    or    Funk's 330 

Leaming     330 

Boone   County   White 330 

Silver    Mine 330 

Yellow    Flint i,., 195 

White    Flint 195 

Yellow    for    Boys 410 

White    for    Boys.... 419 

.Any   for    Boys 260 

Yellow    for    Women 157 

White  for  Women 157 

Yellow  for  Farmers'   Daughters      157 
White    for   Farmers'    Daughters      157 

White    Popcorn 31 

Red    Popcorn...,...,..., 31 

Best    Display    Popcorn 70 

Two  largest   cars  corn 72 

Two  smallest  cars   corn 72 

Freak     52 

Early    Sweet 60 

Late    Sweet 60 

Display     ,..,......,.. 675 

Total     $6,069 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  consists 
of  25  lots.  There  arc  from  eight  to 
fifteen  prizes  in  each  lot.  It  will  be 
further  noted  that  an  exceedingly  lib- 
eral sum,  amounting  to  $675.  has 
been  offered  for  the  best  display  of 
corn.  In  this  lot  $250  is  the  first 
prize,  and  is  a  handsome  reward  for 
the  man  who  makes  the  b<-t  fli-p'iy 
Liberal  prizes  are  offered  for  sweet 
corn,  popcorn  and  for  the  largest  and 
smallest  ears.  The  women  on  the 
farm  also  receive  liberal  compensa- 
tion for  exhibits  and  ought  to  be  very 
much  interested. 

Separate  cash  prizes  are  offered 
for  fourteen  different  States,  each 
State  to  receive  a  total  of  $585.  The 
amount  that  will  be  distributed  to 
these  States  will  be  $8,910.  By 
means  of  these  State  prizes  it  will 
be  possible  to  reward  the  progressive 
corn  growers  in  each  State.  This  dis- 
tribution makes  it  impossible  for  the 
big  corn  states  like  Iowa,  Illinois. 
Kansas,  etc.,  to  capture  the  most  of 
the  money.  Michigan  gr-iwrr-  will 
receive  $585  and  is  on  a  par  with 
Iowa.  Consequently  every  corn- 
growing  section  has  an  incentive  to 
compete. 

A  most  excellent  committee,  con- 
sisting of  some  of  the  best  business 
men  in  Chicago,  has  been  appointcrl 
to  secure  special  prizes.  From  the 
present  outlook  the  vahn  of  these 
will  reach  at  least  $20,000.  \utomn- 
bile    manufacturers,    mnkr-rt    nf    fnrm 


im]i^ements,  merchruits,  real  estate 
uicn,  etc.,  have  expn  .-d  a  uesire  to 
contribute,  and  before  very  long  it 
will  be  possible  to  announce  the  re- 
sults of  this  committee's  work.  It  is 
not  saying  too  much  to  state  that  the 
.'Special  prizes  will  be  much  more  at- 
tractive tli:in  the  cash  prizes,  liberal 
as  the  latter  arc. 

The  work  of  the  exposition  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  and  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way.  The  Coliseum,  with  its 
roomy  annex,  has  been  rented,  and 
rrominent  architects  and  decorators 
rre  outlining  plans  for  making  the 
building  unicjue  and  of  the  deepest 
interest;  special  attractions  are  being 
l^-ovided  for.  industrial  exhibits  plan- 
in  d,  and,  what  is  of  particular  in 
lerest.  special  educnt'onnl  feat  ires 
will  be  elaborate  and  complete. 

An)'  corn  grower  or  other  person 
it  t crested  in  the  forthcotninur  Na- 
t'lnn!  Corn  Exposition,  who  is  de 
s'rous  of  obtaining  any  special  infor- 
mation concerning  the  event,  should 
address  CURT.  M.  TREAT.  Sec'y, 
Great  Northern  P.ldg..  "jj  Jnckson 
Boulevard,    Chicago. 

BENEFITS     OF     GOVERNMENT 

CONTROL     OF     RANGES   IN 

NATIONAL    FORESTS. 


That  Government  control  of  the 
range  lands  of  the  National  Forests 
is  beneficial  to  stockmen  in  the  West 
i.i  evidenced  by  the  increase  of  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  the  present  sj's- 
tem   of   administration 

Stockmen  say  that  the  prevention 
or  overgrazing  and  overcrowdincr 
which  has  been  made  possible  by 
rigulation  has  resulted  in  improved 
stock  and  therefor  larger  profits.  The 
condition  of  the  ranges  in  the  Na- 
tional Fore=t  is  being  rapidly  im- 
proved anrl  range  controversies 
which  caused  so  much  trouble  under 
the  old  system  arc  now  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  out  by 
the  stockmen  in  the  small  grazing 
fee  is  usually  repaid  many  times 
over  in  increased  receipts  through 
the  better  condition  of  stock  when 
sent  to  market  The  followincr  let- 
ter from  a  stockman  of  Dillon.  Mont., 
to  T  P..  Seely.  snpervisfir  of  the 
Madi-on  nnd  P.ii;  Hole  National 
Foresfc.    is    .nn    illustration: 

Dillon.  Mont..   .Npril    15,   1007. 
Hon     J     P>.    Scely.    Sheridan    Mont. 

Dr.ir  Sir — Yours  of  April  6  is  .nt 
hand.  Regarding  comparisons  of 
stock  raised  on  forest  reserves  nr 
off.  T  \\\\\  ^ay  that  my  sheep  weigh 
more  since  my  range  has  been  in 
the  reserve  than  they  did  before  and 
T  think  T  can  positively  state  tint  T 
occ'ipy  less  rancfp  per  head  thnn  when 
we   serambled   for  the  best  of  it 

The  heaviest  lambs  I  ever  mar- 
keted in  the  east,  prior  to  the  time 
the  rancre  was  made  a  reserve,  weigh- 
ed 62  pounds  Oct  Ts»-  nnd  thnt  year 
T  eut  back  2:  ]>■  r  rent  of  the  small 
f^nd. 

Sinrr  the  reserve  was  established 
my  lambs  li.ave  weiehod  from  63  to 
r»7''  ponnds  and  T  ha^e  alway-  -hip- 
ped on  per  eent  or  more,  T  attribute 
the  laree  per  rrtit  of  shippers  nf  late 
year=  to  the  fart  that  we  don't  have 
I'  '-.'ip"    for    range,    therefore,    the 

inh  rii.r   sheep   lias   nothing   to   do   but 
to   grow. 

T  hnvr  nUvavs  hrrd  abotit  the  same 
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but  have  bought  my  bi;eeding  ewes 
and  they  are  no  better  now  than 
wdien  I  raised  60  pound  lambs,  I 
can  give  no  other  reason  for  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  offspring  than 
the  fact  that  my  range  is  allotted 
to  me,  and  while  it  is  grazed  as 
close  as  formerly  it  is  done  more  sys- 
tematically, which  was  impossible 
when  we  didn't  know  where  our  next 
camp   would    be. 


.\  good  way  to  dock  lambs  is  to 
tie  a  cord  tightly  around  the  tail  and 
then  clip  off  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
pruning  shears.  Leave  the  tail  about 
an  inch  long.  Cover  the  end  of  the 
wound  with  a  little  carbolated  vase- 
line and  remove  the  cord  at  night. 


ZENOLEUM 


COMP-AIR 


$4 


00 


SPRAYER 


, CASH  WITH  ORDER 


Holds  three  gal. 
Ions  of  .solution  and 
about  one  gallon  of 
compressed  air. 
Charged  by  a  few 
strokes  of  the 
pump,  and  works 
automatically  for 
SIX  to  fifteen  min- 
utes, according  to 
the  nozzleopening. 
Must  State  Exper- 
iment Stations.and 
many  leading 
breeders  in  ihe 
I'nited  States  and 
Canada  haveadopt 
ed  it.  '"TheZenole- 
um  Comp  -Air 
Sprayer"  is  dur- 
able. It  is  made  of 
the  best  andstrong- 
e.«!t  metals  by  train 
ed  mei  hanics.Each 
machine  is  tested 
under  h-gh  pres- 
sure and  fuarantecd 
against  bursllaf. 

The  hose  isfour- 
plv.  the  very  best 
the  maiket  oilers.  It  is  heavier  than  hose 
used  in  any  other  sprrner.  1  he  brass  coil 
sprint?  prevents  cracking  of  the  hose.  The 
t)rass  connections,  sti  p  cock,  nozzle,  etc.,  are 
turned  out  of  solid  brass.  AM  movable  parts 
are  machine-turned  and  make  absolutely 
ti^ht  joints 

BRASS  SPRAYERHentical  with  theabove 
with  heavy  t)rass  reservoir  and  otherwise  just 
the  same  mechanically  JB.tiOeach. 

THE    ZENNER     DISINFECTANT    CO., 

Makers  of  Zenoleum  Dip  and  Lice  Killer 
I^Q  Lafayette  Av«.     DETROIT.  MICH. 


Poultry  Magazine, 

Mouthly,  50  to  100  pn^ps,  iu  writers 
are  the  most  Rucceastul  foultrymeii 
and  women  in  the  Uuited  SUies.    It  i^ 

The  POULTRY  TRIBUNE, 

nicely  illurt rated,  brimAil  each  month 
of  tiiforniatiou    on    How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  a-Ml  Make  the  M<>«t  M  iney  with 
,    ,        ,,  them.    Ill  fact  !>o  i;o<Hl  Tou  can't  afford 

to  i>p  without  it.  l'ri'e,50rentH  per  vear.  Sendatonca 
for  free  eaiu  hie  an<l  SPECIAL  orFCR  TO  VOO. 

5WINE  MAGAZINE 

M<.iiIhly24toti4  pHges,  he^t  writ. rs  Mud  informa- 
tion Ik.w  to   Mak*   Bl|   Menay  With  Hoa*.    It  is 

The   NATIONAL  SWINE    MAGAZINE 

I'nntf'd  oil  iieavy  |ia]>er,well 
iUu.it rated  witli  Prize  WtnniDK 
A  111  niaN.  Houses,  Fix  til  r'SiVc. 
•'xicis  [XT  venr.  OurPramlum 
Prepeslllon  to  Agents  on  these 
^  two  MuKa/.ineH  enaldesynu  to 

'*  Ket  one  or  a  pair  or  more  of 

(>urrl)re  I  r>edis;reed  pitrsabsolutalymc Cora  bifr  Cash 
Commlsaion  it  you  choose  Write  me  today  for  sam" 
plesofthe  two  pajM  r«aiid  full  particulars. 

R.  R.  FISHER.  PaUuker.  Bas  31,  Freeport.  10. 
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The  Chester  White  Hog'  Breeder's 

Business    Directory 

is  a  business  book,  based  upon  business  principles  and  while 
we  can  neither  come  to  tell  you  or  even  write  you  a  detailed 
description  of  its  contents  no  business  man  need  be  long  in 
giving  it  a  thought  and  see  the  merits  of  such  a  production. 

We  admit  it  is  something  new  and  also  admit  that  in 
every  new  era,  in  this  progressive  age,  something  new  is 
thought  and  made  that  is  useful  to  the  business  world. 

Any  book  or  paper  that  devotes  its  time  and  energy  to 
any  one  line  of  business  is  the  book  or  paper  that  gives^  the 
best  results  to  the  man  who  is  devoting  his  time  to  that  par- 
ticular business. 

This  book  is  published  in  the  interest  of  the  Chester 
White  breeder  or  any  one  handling  the  Chester  White  hog. 
It  does  not  matter  in  what  state  he  lives. 

The  financial  backing  is  such  that  a  safe  delivery  of  every 
book  ordered,  is  guaranteed,  postage  prepaid  to  your    address. 

We  kindly  ask  you  to  place  an  order  for  a  copy  of  this 
book  at  once. 

Fa  F.  MOORE,  Rochester,  Indiana 


SUPERIOR  VALUE  OF  IMPROV- 
ED STOCK. 


Prut.  Mar.>liall,  in  charge  of  ani- 
mal industry  at  the  Texas  Experi- 
ment Station,  says  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  pure  bred  animals,  as  com- 
pared with  scrub  common  stock,  that 
"an  estimate  was  made  recently  of 
the  loss  sufTered  by  the  peuplc  of 
Texas  who  raise  scrub  instearl  of 
well  bred  animals.  It  was  shown 
that  if  our  cattle  were  of  the  average 
value  per  head  of  those  in  Iowa,  our 
horses  worth  as  much  per  head  as 
the  Illinois  hurses,  our  aver.igc  hog 
a>  much  as  ^fissouri  hog,  our  mule 
as  much  as  the  Georgia  or  Kentucky 
mule,  then  all  of  otir  c;ittU\  horses, 
hogv  and  intile->  would  be  worth 
$1 75,()()o.ooo  more  than  they  are 
worth  now.  That  hundred  and  se\ - 
cnty-tive  million  dollars  measure'^ 
the  flifferenoe  between  our  scrub 
stock  and  the  -anic  number  of  well 
bred    stock. 

If  the  farmers  and  the  stockmen 
of  Texn=;   will   take   pain":   to  acquaint 


iluni-iho   with   the-c   i'lCt-.  aiid   then 


11 


a 


little    thinking    on    tlu     ^.ribject,        <<i 


to   a    ro.ili/ing   sense 


they    will    lu'    led 

of  the  (.'lit  >i-nit  )^l^  i<>~-i.-«  tlu  >■  suffer 
i\i.Ty  year  by  the  raising  oi  >erubs. 
We    will    do    the    figuring    for    them. 

■"Our  <), iHS.iSf)  cattle  are  worth 
."S'^'j.  I  l4.JiiJ  It  tiiiy  W'.Ti'  worth  .'1- 
much  per  head  as  the  cattle  in  Iowa 
their  v.due  would  be  ."^iS  1,5 14. 000. 
ris.it  1-  Hot  t!u  \\or-t  (if  It  The 
e.iU*.'-  oi  tlu'»>e  e.illK.  ai'i.  ~i  iul>-,  too 
— th.'it  1-.  !no>t  of  ihem.  If  the  c.ilf 
crop  !■-  j;  pi  r  i nit  of  tlic  total  luim- 
of  cattle  the  inert, i-i'  i-  about  2,l()~,- 
(HMi  lu.id  1  \(ry  ye.ir.  \  yearling  calf 
ot  |.i\\  gr.ulc  is  worth  $5  or  So.  .\ 
hiuh  '-iTade  yearling  i-  worth  $12  to 
$15  '  )ur  2.J07.000  ,'iiTiual  produetioti 
oi  c.ilxr-  wotild  be  worth  $11,500,000 
luore   II   th<y  were  of  pood   blood 

<  )ur  i.j7,~.7o,<  ]i,>r-(~  and  .^cojjS 
niule«.  .ire  tiurea^ed  at  least  lo  per 
(•cut.  b\-  ilie  yearl\-  i>rodiuMion  of 
vojt-,  and  po«;«ibI\  13  pi  r  cent  would 
be  nearer  the  truth:  but  ni.ike  the 
e.i!cuI.itiou  K\\\  ,1  basi*  of  10  per  eent. 
Tlii-  cive-  U'^  a  total  of  166, 8P0  co''t> 
\t   ,1    \ear   oh]    llie\    ui,i\'    be   worth    $j:; 


n'!are> 
\v>  Tth 
losing 
hnr>e- 


1       If    they    were    the    products 

bi  -t     siallieius    e)r    j.icks    and 

of  a   good  class  they  w^ould  be 

S50  a   head.     Our  farmers   are 

$4,250,000   a      year     on    poor 

.tnd    mule- 


INDIVIDUAL    HOG    HOUSES. 


rile  folly  of  keeping  a  large  num- 
i»ei  e.f  hogs  in  a  small  inclosure  is 
-liowu  by  the  unusually  fatalitv  this 
*e,i>^eiu  rile  ol<l  notion  that  hogs 
eenild  take  most  any  sort  of  treat- 
ment ba'i  ln.ii  responsible  for  heavy 
losse-  .this  season.  Hogs  arc  subject 
to  colds  and  lung  troubles.  When- 
ever we  permit  them  to  crowd  into 
tii^ht  sheds,  in  large  numbers,  we  are 
inviting  >ure  calamity  The  sensible 
way  to  house  either  stock  hogs  or 
the  breeding  sows,  is  to  build  small 
li<»use-i  and  scatter  them  about  the 
t'lelds  With  farrowing  sows,  each 
f^ne  should  be  provided  with  an  indi- 
vidual house,  but  with  the  other  hogs 
six  or  eight  can  bunk  in  one  of  these 
hou>;e>  very  nicely.  Build  a  half- 
dozen  more  and  try  them  thi«  spring 


IMPROVE  YOUR  DAIRY—WHEN 
HOW  AND  WHY? 


In  regard  to  the  first  proposition, 
I  would  say  novv,no  other  time  so  fa- 
vorable. We  have  no  promise  of  the 
future  and  we  cannot  afford  to  delay 
so  important  a  matter.  This  is  an 
age  of  specialties  and  the  man  who 
wants  to  be  a  dairyman  must  make 
and  have  the  improvements. 

The  second  proposition,  by  weed- 
ing, breeding  and  feeding.  The  day 
for  dual  purpose  cows  in  a  dairy  is 
past.  As  soon  think  of  an  undertak- 
er using  a  dray  wagon  for  a  hearse 
as  for  a  man  to  engage  in  the  dairy 
business  with  any  of  the  beef  breeds 
for  a  conglomeration  of  all  the  breeds 
for  a  herd.  Weed  them  out,  and  if 
you  find  you  have  not  a  dairy  cow 
at  all,  clean  out  the  whole  thing, 
whitewash  your  barn  and  start  over 
again. 

You  know  the  many  methods  of 
weeding;  don't  be  afraid  to  cull  down 
close.  One  good  cow  that  pays  a 
profit  is  worth  a  barn  full  that  runs 
you  in  debt. 

Next,  breeding.  Study  the  ques- 
tion closely  and  don't  let  a  few  dol- 
lars induce  you  to  place  a  male  at  the 
head  of  your  herd  that  will  bring  dis- 
credit to  it.  Always  seek  the  best; 
watch  the  outcome  of  your  mating 
and  be  sure  you  get  desired  results. 
Like  does  beget  like  and  no  mistake. 
Take  all  points  into  consideration; 
disposition,  form,  capacity,  and  by 
no  means  discard  real  beauty,  because 
you  can  breed  what  you  want  as 
sure  as  you  can  whittle  a  stick. 

Next,  feeding.  Do  your  own  feed- 
ing; balance  your  own  ration  after 
a  careful  study  and  feed  judiciously, 
not  waste  your  feed  on  a  cow  out  of 
season.  Do  as  your  wife  does  by 
you  when  you  are  not  working  hard; 
puts  you  on  two  meals  a  day.  Much 
of  the  profit  of  all  your  labor  may 
be  thrown  away  by  not  having  a 
knowledge  of  a  cow's  capacity  and 
ability  to  make  returns.  You  must 
not  blame  the  cow  for  consuming 
twice  as  much  daily  as  her  needs  re- 
quire, or  that  she  can  return  your 
profit  on.  It  is  your  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  her  need. 

The  third,  why?  Because  the  mon- 
ey is  in  it  and  you  need  the  money. 
I  have  milked  as  steady  as  Ruff  Jer- 
sey's boy  and  I  say  to  you.  I  don't 
do  it  for  my  health,  and  the  hc^t  bred 
cow  and  the  best  fed  cow  is  none 
too  good  for  me. 

Summing  it  up,  improve  your  dairy. 
When?  Now.  How?  By  weeding, 
breeding  and  feeding.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  will  pay.  A.  R.  S. 

In  Hoard's  Dairyman. 


GET    A    SEPARATOR. 


We  believe  it  is  somewhat  a  cus- 
tom in  the  dairy  sections  of  the 
northern  states  for  the  dairyman  to 
sell  his  milk  on  a  butter  fat  basis; 
that  is  to  say,  he  separates  the  milk 
on  the  farm  and  hands  the  cream  to 
the  butter  factory,  where  he  receives 
about  20  cents  per  pound  for  every 
pound  of  butter  fat  contained  in  the 
cream. 

The  northern  idea  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  farm  separator  is 
sound.  Maybe  by  putting  Ijcforc 
them  line  upon  line  and  precept   npuu 


precept,  the  dairymen  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  may  become 
more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  the  machine  that  does 
the  work  of  separating  the  milk  at 
home.  Il  is  "money  in  the  pocket" 
that  they  should. 

We  recently  showed  why  the  great 
loss  of  hauling  thousands  of  tons  of 
whole  and  skimmed  milk  thousands 
of  miU'S  to  and  from  the  innumerable 
little  creameries.  As  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  farm  separator  a  few 
words    arc    pertinent. 

There  is  greater  economy  in  trans- 
porting cream  over  milk  to  the 
creamery.  This  should  be  manifest 
to  all.  The  value  of  the  skim  milk 
to  the  farmer  when  fed  sweet  twice 
a  day.  fresh  from  the  separator,  can- 
not be  gainsaid.  It  is  worth  at 
least  twice  more  fo  calves  and  pigs 
than  is  the  skim-n  k  of  the  ordinary 
creamery.  If  pasicurized,  it  is  ren- 
dered less  digestible  than  fresh  milk 
i'.  and  so  there  is  no  soundness  in 
that    argument. 

The  farm  separator  is  without 
doubt  a  means  of  dairy  education  to 
the  farmer.  It  make's  him  think, 
and  he  is  then  on  the  road  to  prac- 
tice. An  investigation  would  in  all 
probability  show  that  those  who  sep- 
arate their  milk  at  home  take  better 
care  of  their  cows  than  do  those  who 
are  without  the  machines. 

An  item  in  the  discussion  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  this — 
the  natural  effect  of  the  creamery  is 
to  make  the  patron  indifferent  and 
careless  unless  spccinl  effort  is  made 
to  be  otherwise  He  needs  to  be 
awakened  to  how  little  he  knows  of 
the  business  he  is  following;  for  it 
is  a  queer  fact  that  the  most  con- 
tented is  the  one  whose  practices  are 
the  worst. 


The  high  price  of  draft  horsr.,  does 
not  curtail  their  use.  but  the  demand 
is  still  increasing  faster  than  the  sul- 
ply  and  the  farmer^  are  bending  every 
energy  to  breed  them  as  fast  nr,  the 
limited  supply  of  big  draft  horses  will 
permit. 

The  .^merican  Draft  Horse  has 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  the 
leading  market  hor'^e.  the  industrial 
horse  of  the  age.  that  breeds  into 
more  money,  whether  grade  or  pure- 
bred, than  the  grades  or  pnre-breds 
of  nny  other  stock.  He  has  hrr.ijj^bl 
a  now  prosperity  to  the  fnrm  n<'^cr 
before  accorded  to  American  hor-^e 
hrrofUnLT. 


Get   your   friends    to   take    Blooded 
Stock. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  May—igoy. 


Hay  Loaders 

One  farmer  goes  around  complaining 
that  farm  Iieip's  scarce -the  other  buys 
a  New  Deere  Hay  Loader,  the  only  farm 
help  that  doesn't  like  to  sit  under  a 
tree.  The  New  Deere  does  the  HARD 
work  of  hay  making  and  does  it  right. 


The  New  Deere  is  a  new  type  of  loader 
the  only  one  with  floated  gatherer 
having  flexible  fingers.  These  fingers 
are  NOT  "hook  formed."  consequently 
pick  up  nothing  but  hay.  Its  work  is 
the  cleanest,  gets  all  the  hay  leaves 
all  the  trash. 

The  New  Deere  is  the  lightest  weight 
loader  of  its  width  and  it  is  the  highest 
at  the  delivery  point. 

It  has  unlimited  capacity,  and  re- 
quires no  change  in  going  from  swath 
to  windrow,  or  vice  versa. 

Handles  the  hay  softly-a  valuable 
feature  in  alfalfa,  clover,  beans,  peas, 

Descriptive  booklet  clearly  explains 
all  details,  and  is  sent  free.  Get  it  at 
once,  and  post  up  on  Hay  Loaders. 

Deere  &.  Mansur  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Moline  •  Illinois 


,TryitT\io\ters 

Our  Guarantee  that  this  Bugcy  will  stay  ■ 

Zi.'Jc  !?i» '*\?'  ''™^  '^  barked  hy  a  cash  bond 
or  $25,000.  Your  money  back  if  it  is  not  ail  wa 
cioiiij  .or  tie 


Anderlon"  Top  iiaggj, 

I  e»talo>:.      The  "AiKl^wton"  liae   includes    B-eett 
SurreysStanhopes.  Urirlng  Wmgons.  Pony  VeJi  .cl« 
'  Cart>,  Harness,  etc. 

The  Anderfon  IVf anuf acf or Ing  Cow. 

7S    Tklrtf  SU.  Ci«eliina«l.  OhI*. 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 

■MUKuarannch.ut  ci,  i|v>-r>.    -i.-nar.  ...ii  i...ti.in;:  (f  n-.t  yBtlsiied 


■  jualKj,'   ana  prlf-e. 

Wt  are  the 

Largest 

Manufaeturers 

in  tlie  World 

IHHK    to     Itir    ,.<.n 

I  III  V  r       CXllUr^H.   i\ . 

•■    iiiilii'    wiO    Myi.'.. 

\  -  hi,   Ms.       ,-,5 

1'  ■      "I        Hur!ie^«, 

I  :    (    r   lur^Tf,    irie 


No.  316.  I.ik'lit.on,.  iiorv...  I'atiopT  Top  8nr- 
•  >  )•  l.»- .  .iiiiput.-.  .*C8.50.  .\-  ^;..od  as  sella 
IT  ?:; ,  im  more. 


„No.666 

"ii^riiii  w 
(iinr.    Al^i 
'tf.$61 


<'omliJntlinn  Top  nuirirv  nmi  lirivirii,' 
th  8f..,ntii.pe  Mvl,.  Hut'k>%    Kfat  ami   |;i(.c 

•  h.XtiK  Sl'lt  r,,T   1  l),<  M    Way, 

60.      A-  i.    .      1  n,  ..,.|;h  (,tr*-. 


n.     Il  ii-.-(i.iii. 
,i.(K»  iiiurf . 


Ellchart  Carriage  ft  f.arnett  Mfg.  Co. 
EHchart,  Indiana 


•       • 
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How  do  you  Shred 
Fodder— Grind  Feed— 
Pump  Water— Saw 
r  Wood— Shell  Corn? 


Do  you  do  it  in  the  old  slow  hand-  It's   so  easy  to    start  and 

power  way,  or  do  you  do  it  up  to  run;  it  is  so  simple  an 

in  a    hurry    with    a   gasoline  operation  that  before  you've 

engine?  had  one  a  month  you  will  be  using  it    how  they  waste  non^. 


The  easy  way,  the  cheap  way,  the  for  all  sorts  of  things, 
quick  way,  and  the  labor-saving  way,  A  gasoline  engine  is  almost  in- 
to do  these  jobs  and  many  others  on  dispensable  on  tlie  modern,  up-to- 
the  farm  is  with  gasoline  engine  date  farm,  but  be  careful  when  you 
power.  buy.      Some    gasoline    engines    are 

It  will  cost  you  but  Sc  an  hour  to  better  than  others,  and  it  will  pay 

run    an  I.    H.   C.    gasoline    engine  you  to  do  a  little  investigating, 

generating  three  horse  power.    The  *    »    # 


engine  is  always  ready  when  you 
want  it — ^ight  w/ien  you  want  it — 
you  don't  even  need  to  light  a  fire 
to  start  it.  Just  close  the  switch, 
open  the  fuel  valve  and  give  the  flv- 
wheel  a  turn    bv   hand— that's    all. 


Learn  all  about  I.  H.  C.   Engines. 

— About  their  simple  construction. 
— About  their  strength  and  dura- 


—  How  easy  it  is  to  operate  them, 
— How   much  power  they  furnish. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  made 
in  two  styles  and  several  sizes: — 
Vertical,  2  and  3  horse  power. 
Horizontal  (portable  and  stationary), 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15  and  20  horse  power. 
Ordinary  stove  gasoline  is  used  for 
fuel  and  there  is  no  danger  whatever. 
«    *    • 

Go  to  our  local  agent  for  a  talk 
about  power  for  the  farm,  or  if   this 


bilitv. 

— How   little    fuel    they    use    and    is  nut  convenient,  write  for  catalog. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED.) 


Using    Milking    Machines 


..First  time  Machine  is  Used — It  is 
of  interest  to  note  how  the  milking 
machine  aflfccts  a  herd  of  cows  the 
first  time  it  is  used.  The  writer  was 
present  in  a  barn  of  about  40  cows 
on  one  occasion  the  first  time  the 
machines  were  .  put  in  operation. 
Some  of  the  animals  were  a  little 
restless  at  first,  owing  to  the  sight 
of  the  machines  and  the  clicking  of 
the  pulsators,  but  soon  they  became 
quiet  and  reconciled  to  their  action. 
One  feature  which  is  perhaps  a  little 
surprising  is  that  heifers  took  the 
machine  as  readily  as  the  older  cowi. 
Only  one  cow  in  the  herd  in  question 
made  any  disturbance  at  all  while  the 
machines  were  being  attached,  and 
this  was  due  principally  to  attaching 
the  machine  on  the  opposite  side 
from  that  on  which  the  cow  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  milked  by 
hand.  The  cow,  however,  soon  be- 
came quiet.  The  majority  of  the 
cows  appeared  to  like  the  machines, 
and  stood  quietly  chewing  their  cuds 
without  manifesting  any  discomfort. 
A  careful  examination  was  made  of 
the  cows"  ti-ats  and  udders  in  -r\cr.il 
dairies  where  the  machines  had  been 
in  operation  for  several  months  (in 
one  case  over  three  years),  and  no 
ill  effects  were  ui#:ovcred. 

Nervous  Cows — On  two  or  three 
occasions  it  was  observed  that  when 
strangers  came  into  the  barn  during 
milking  time  a  cow  would  appear 
frightened  and  refuse  to  give  down 
all  of  her  milk.  This  occurred  with 
cows  being  milked  either  b^'  hand 
or  by  machine.  When  the  machines 
are  properly  adjusted,  cows  of  a 
nervous  disposition  do  not  seem  to 
resent  the   method. 

Kicking  Cows— The  writer,  after 
visiting    from    time    to     time    several 


herds  where  the  machines  were  in 
operation  and  observing  the  machines 
working  continuously  in  one  large 
herd  for  a  month,  failed  to  find  any 
cows  that  could  not  be  milked  be- 
cause of  the  kicking  habit.  Reports 
from  dairymen  who  have  had  expe- 
rience with  the  machines  confirm  this 
statement.  It  is  therefore  believeil 
that  the  machines  give  less  trouble 
with  such  animals  than  the  hand 
method. 

Hard  Milkers — The  hard  milker  and 
the  cow  with  small  teats  are  milked 
jnuch  more  easily  and  quickly  by  ma- 
chine than  by  hand,  and  with  the  in- 
>tallation  of  milking  machines  there 
will  be  less  reason  for  disposing  of 
such  cows.  With  the  hard  milker  it 
is  simj)ly  a  question  of  keeping  the 
machine  at  w<irk  a  little  longer,  and 
with  the  small  teated  cow  care  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  teat  cups  of  the 
proper  size,  and  the  pulsations  may 
aUo  be  a  little  more  rapid. 

Heifers — The  result>  already  secur- 
ed indicate  that  the  milking  machine 
i<  particularly  well  adapted  to  heifers. 
."^ince  milking  is  an  artificial  process. 
heifers  that  ha\c  luvcr  been  milked 
by  hand,  as  a  rule.  l)econie  much 
more  quickly  rroonciletl  tii  the  ma- 
chine that  older  animals  which  have 
been  milked  for  years  by  hand.  The 
latter  often  have  their  udders  more 
or  less  destroyed  and  drawn  out  of 
shape  by  the  hand  method  and  do 
not  as  readily  adapt  themselves  to 
the    machine    method. 

Cows  that  Refuse  to  be  Milked 
with  the  Machine — Occasionally  a 
cow  for  some  reason  refuses  to  give 
down  eitlu  r  a  i>;irt  «~>r  all  of  her  milk. 
This  doe^  not  seem  to  l)e  due  to 
nervous  temperament.  It  is  possible 
that    the    change    from    hand    to    ma- 


chine milking  is  too  radical  for  these 
particular  individuals  and  that  they 
need  more  time  to  become  accustom- 
ed to  it.  Such  cows  do  not  make  any 
objection  to  the  machine  being  at- 
tached to  them,  but  simply  stand 
quietly  and  allow  the  machines  to 
pump  away  without  yielding  any 
milk.  As  the  cows  that  give  this 
trouble  are  very  few  in  number, 
dairymen  who  install  machines  usu- 
ally dispose  of  them.  Frequently, 
however,  cows  that  refuse  to  give 
their  milk  at  first  milk  freely  after  a 
short    time. 

Addendum — Since  the  experiments 
described  in  this  bulletin  were  con- 
ducted (.\ugust,  1905)  the  condition 
of  the  milking  machine  industry  has 
greatly  changed.  Certain  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  For  exam- 
ple, the  milk  ports  through  the  pul- 
sator  have  been  enlarged;  a  filter  be- 
tween the  pail  and  the  stanchion  has 
been  introduced,  greatly  reducing 
the  number  of  bacteria;  and  the  surg- 
ing of  the  milk  in  the  tubes  has  been 
prevented.  The  sanitary  features 
have  also  been  improved.  Over  a 
thousand  of  the  machines  are  now 
reported  to  be  in  use. 
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QUOTE  YOU 
A  PRICE 

and  save  you  30  to  .tO  per  cent  on  my  full 
line  ot  Split  Hickory  Vehii  leu,  bold  only 
direct  fri'in  my  l«otory  on  SOdnys'  Free 
Trial  and '.'yi-a'ni'  (iuariintee.  l>on't  think 
or  bii>  Ini;  iioiil  ynu  write  me  a  post*) 
for  uiy  h>|M>eial  pi(>|i"hitl<>n  and 
CIQ  BUCCV  BOOK 
— blvr^rerand  better  than  ever  thip  year. 
Illti.strates  l",'."*  .^tylos  and  prlves  pricee  on 

Split  Hickory  Vehicits 

Tell«  how  1  nse  hickory  nplH  with  the  grain<afrong- 
rr)   tn>>teiid   of  ."O »'>'>/ wood  iti  ^^^^B^^^^ 
my  retiieles.  Why  s/i/if  hickory  ^PVPVPP^H  SO 
is'tlie  best— lasts  longer— looks    x\  iCt  ^H  Days' 
Ik  tter.  Tells  how  I  upht>lsfer.  lrim\\/)^SB  rREI 
and  paint  niv  biicKics.  «iive» 

filiiitotrrnphs  of   iiiy    full 
ine  oi  hi^rh-irrnde  liar-    / 
ne?is.  VV  rite  me  today. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  Prit.. 

Ohin  <  arrilEr  Hts-  Co. 
Htntlnn  9       I  lnrinndl.  O. 
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HOG    FEEDING   TESTS. 


With  U)  years  cxpcrinKiUal  work 
in  hog  feeding,  the  Wisconsin  sta- 
tion has  gained  some  very  valuable 
information.  Here  is  a  summary  of 
these   experiments: 

It  has  been  the  aim  to  use  efficient 
animals  and  to  extend  the  feedinj; 
trials  through  a  series  of  years,  in 
order  to  make  the  results  reliable 
and  reasonably  conclusive.  The  280 
pigs  used  in  this  experiment  belong- 
ed to  various  breeds.  cro>s-brecds 
and  grades,  a>  fnllows:  Poland  Chi- 
nas, 91;  Berkshires.  52;  Duroc-Jer- 
seys,  2;  Yorkshires.  2;  grade  Poland 
China,  2;  grade  Bcrkhsire.  11:  grade 
Chester  White.  13;  cross-bred  Pol- 
and China-Berkshire  65;  cnKx-bred 
Poland  China-Chester  White.  2^; 
razorback,  6;  cross-bred  Poland  Chi- 
na razor-back,  5;  cross-bred  Berk- 
shire razor-back.  6.  The  various 
breeds,  cross-breeds  and  grades  were 
fjivided  equally  among  tlu-  lot-  n- 
cciving  shelled  corn  and  the  i<i|..  re- 
ceiving   corn    meal. 

Result-  >ho\v  that,  in  tlie  ten  years 
covered  by  the  experiment  eighteen 
trials  were  made  with  a  total  of  280 
pigs,  one-half  of  this  number  receiv- 
ing shelled  corn  as  the  principal  ra- 
tion, and  the  other  half  corn  meal. 

The  feed  required  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain  varied  from  360  to 
820  pounds.  The  poorest  gains  for 
feed  consumed  were  made  in  trial  14, 
where  corn  alone  was  fed  to  young 
pigs  averaging  84  pounds  in  weight 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  This 
emphasizes  what  is  a  common  expe- 
rience among  hog  raisers,  that  an 
exclusive  diet  of  corn  is  not  desirable 
with  any  class  of  hogs,  ;ind  is  espe- 
cially to  be  avoided  with  young  pigs. 
The  evil  effects  of  this  kind  of  a  ra- 
tion were  shown  in  the  decreased 
thrift,  appetite  and  gains  and  in  the 
large  amount  of  feed  required  to  pro- 
duce   100   pounds   of   gain. 

The  l>est  gains  for  feed  consumed 
were  made  with  young  pigs  receiving 
shelled  corn  as  the  principal  ration, 
ate  46,736  weight  of  corn,  and  mid- 
dlings, was  supplemented  with  a 
small  allowance  of  skim  milk.  The 
l)ig  feeder  is  warr.nitetl,  not  only  in 
using  a  variety  oi"  gram-.,  l»ut  will 
find  it  to  ]ii>  adv.mtage  to  add  ,skim 
milk  to  the  ration  wliemver  he  can 
get  it. 

The  total  and  a\erage-  for  the  ten 
years  show  that  the  140  pigs  receiv- 
ing shelled  corn  a-  the  jirincipal  ra- 
tion at  46,736  pounds  of  slicllcd  corn 
and  22,590  pounds  of  wheat  mid- 
dlings, or  a  t<:»t;il  of  Gj.^j<>  pouinls  of 
grain,  on  which  they  made  13.8_'8 
pounds   of  gain. 

The  140  pig^  iti.iMiiL;  corn  meal 
.•i<  the  principal  ration  ate  50,647 
pound-  of  corn  meal  and  2^,189 
pounds  r.f  wheat  niiddlin.u-,  or  a  total 
"'  r4-83r»  pounds  of  grain,  on  which 
they   made    15,891    pounds   of   gain. 

The  140  pigs  receiving  the  corn 
meal  ate  5,510  pounds  more  grain  and 
made  2.309  pounds  more  gain  than 
the   140  pigs   receiving  shelled  eorn. 

The  [)ig>  receiving  the  sluHod  corn 
.  oii-umefl  an  average  of  501  pounds 
of  erain  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain 
'I'lie  pigs  receiving  the  corn  meal 
con-nmed  an  average  of  471  pound- 
nf  grain  per  100  jxiunds  of  gain,  thu- 
producing  10  pounds  of  gain  on  30 
pounds  less  grain  than  the  pigs  re- 
ceiving shelled   corn 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— 1907. 

STRONG  andDURABU 

Compact,  all  the  parts  acrnrately  made,  finely  ad- 
ju.sted  and  working:  together  smoothly;  and  at  the 
same  time,  .strong,  well  built,  easy  to  keep  in  order  and 
light  ruuuing  — these  are  the  features   you  want   to 
find  in  a  cream  separator  before  you  buy  one.    And 
when  you  ses  a 

U^        CREAM 
•    9«    SEPARATOR 

you  wont  have  to  look  any  farther.    It  has  them  all. 
That's  why  it  outwears  aU  other  makes. 

Durability  is  what   the  "cheap"  separators  lack, 
yet  it  is   most  important.     We  have  received  letters 
from  many  users  of  the  V.  S.  Separators  who  have  run  their  ma- 
chines everyday  far  10  years  and  more  with  entire  satisfaction. 

Our  big,  handsome,  new  eataloirue  .shows  plainly  all  about  the 
construction  and   wonderful  skimming    records    of  the   U.  S.      It 
will  interest  you.    For  free  copy  write  us  this  way,    "Send  cata- 
logue ninnber  A    199",  addressing 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COnPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Prompt  drIlTrrleii  of  V.  S.  Sepirafrs  from  warthousps  at  Aiil'uni.  Me..  Buff^ilo,  N.  V. 
li.le.lu,  O..  Chii.i;^'.!.  111.,   I..il"rM^^e.  Wis..    Minnc.ii»iliN.  Minn..  Sioux  (  itv,   la., 
Kansas  I  itv.  Mo., «  Miiah.^.  Neli..San  Irancis.  o.C.il..  l'ortl.iii«l,  >  »re.,  ShfrlTmike 
and  Montreal,  «Jiie.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Winnci^tf.  Maa.anJ  Calgary,  Alu. 


Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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111  the  eighteen  trial*!  there  were 
eleven  which  showed  a  saving  by 
grinding,  the  amount  saved  varying 
from  J.5  per  cent  in  trial  11  to  18.5 
per  cent  in  irial  iS.  There  were  seven 
trials  where  there  was  a  loss  from 
grinding,  the  amount  lost  varying 
frr.m  1.1  per  cent  in  trial  10  to  ii.i 
per  cent  in  trial  14. 

The  average  of  the  <'ighteen  trials 
showing  a  saving  from  grin<1ing  corn 
of  6  per  cent. 

By  taking  the  average  gain  per  pig 
ot  both  lot^  in  each  trial  and  counting 
the  number  of  pigs  that  gained  more 
than  the  ;ivi  rage,  and  tho^c  gaining 
le--  than  the  average,  it  was  found 
that,  with  the  lots  receiving  slielled 
corn  as  its  princijxil  ration,  there 
were  45  pigs  that  gained  more  than 
the  average,  and  95  pigs  that  fell 
below  the  average. 

\\  ith  the  lots  receiving  c<»rn  meal 
a*  its  principal  ration  there  were  91 
pigs  th.it  gained  more  than  the  aver- 
age. ;m<l  4<j  that  fill  bib.w  the  aver- 
age. 

The  economy  of  grinding  corn  will 
depend  r.n  the  price  of  corn  and  the 
COM  of  grinding  An  average  of  6 
per   cent    by   grinding  corn. 


The  experiment  shows  that  when 
corn  is  worth  25  cents  per  bushel 
the  saving  from  grinding  is  only  1.5 
cents,  not  enough  to  cover  the  cost 
unless  cheap  power  is  available.  As 
corn  advances  in  price  the  saving  per 
bushel  increases  three-tenths  of  a 
cent  with  each  five  cents  advance. 
W  ith  c.jrn  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  the 
>aving  from  grinding  is  4.5  cents  per 
bn>hel. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
maturing  the  pig.s,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  secure  the  maximum 
daib-  gain,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  pays  to 
grind  corn  for  pigs. 

The  test  shows  that  where  quick 
maturity  is  an  important  item,  better 
rcMjlts  arc  secured  from  the  corn 
meal.  Pigs  fed  corn  meal  eat  more 
Rrain  and  make  somewhat  larger  dai- 
ly gains. 

Corn  meal  can  doubtless  be  used 
to  good  advantage  in  tini>hing  off  a 
bunch  of  hogs  which  were  at  first 
le.l  shelled  corn.  Changing  over  to 
c<»rn  meal  near  the  close  of  the  feed- 
ing period,  also  furnishes  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  ration,  which 
will   be   satisfactory  to  the  animals. 

J  Iiere    are    conditions    and    circum- 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

.S..n.lyn„rKrain.fee.l<>r  colto„.see,l   ,„eal    sacks   to  us    ni,!    receive 
iMKhest  „rues      W  e  arc  paving  s..,„c   cu.s„„„crs   fro,,,    «        to  *2o  ! 

ST.  LOUIS  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,   315  N.  MAIN  ST.  ST.  LOUIS 


You  Can  Have  This  Picture 
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THE   FARMERS  RECORD 

a  large  practical  montlilv  lann  icurnal       a.  „  •    .    •     , 

niciit  we  w  ll^tn.l  it  four  n..    .o,  .    •    ,'^     ^   special    induce- 

•Suett  sixteen."     He  s»re  I'f L^wi  m,^!   """   >'."'  *''^    picture 
because  w.canno.  R.ve';';^/Vh^'^;;;--|--;tJ^the  .o  cents 

THE     FARMER'S     RECORD 

721  Third  Street  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— igo^ 

stances  where  it  is  not  advisable  to 
grind  the  corn,  e\en  though  the  corn 
be  high  priced.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  fitting  hogs  for  show,  sale  (»r 
in  high  pressure  feeding  f(..r  market, 
the  feeder  will  cim.sider  it  advisable 
U)  griml  the  corn,  even  though  it  is 
exijensive  to  do  so.  The  feeder, 
knowing  these  results,  will  u:-e  them 
to   suit   his  own   conditions. 
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Notice  of  t'le  Twenty-Second  Annuil 

Meeting  of  the   Holstein-Friesian 

Association   of    America. 


In  :  ee«  ird:iiue  with  ^'eetioii  j  of 
the  Ciiarter  ;in  ai  r  !i'"i<l  b;.  I'.e:  u'li- 
tion  of  .M;ireh  i(>,  iSo>^.  and  Article 
11,  Sectitui  1,^.  of  ihe  I'.y  Laws,  you 
ari'  hereby  luitilied  that  the  Tuinly- 
Seeond  annual  nieeling  ni  tin-  liul- 
stein-b  riesiaii  .A^-oeiali' 'ii  ui  .\ineri- 
ca  will  be  held  at  the  V:ite>  lintel. 
Syrael1-^e.  ,\\\\  Nnrk,  on  \\  cilm  sd.i  \ . 
June  5.  1007.  at  10  o'clnck  .\.  .M..tor 
the  election  of  otVicers  and  the  trans- 
action of  any  other  busines?^  which 
1  lay  legally  come  before  it. 

The  following  iiroposition-^  will  be 
offered: 

Hy  Mr.  Wing  R  Smit'i.--That  the 
matter  of  "p.istnre  -ervice"  be  referr- 
ed to  a  Committee  for  the  puri)o.-?c 
of  considering  and  reporting  whether 
an  amendment  of  the  By-Laws  fo(- 
bidding  its  acceptance,  should  be 
adoptetl. 

By  Mr.  Eldon  F.  Smith — To  amend 
Article  IV..  Section  5,  so  as  to  limit 
the  number  of  letters  contained  in 
the  name  of  an  animal  offered  for 
registry  to  26  or  less,  not  including 
the  numeral  affix. 

By  Mr.  A.  A.  Cortelyou— It  >hall 
be  the  duty  of  those  offering  cattle 
for  registry  to  certify  upon  the  ap- 
plications for  the  registry  of  the 
same  that  they  have  made  careful 
':omparison  of  the  diagrams  .f  th« 
e.  lt)r  markings  with  the  aniiual  a. id 
l-nd  them  to  be  substantially  tnu-  and 
correct. 

The  Board  f>f  Officers  mav  direct 
the  Secretary  to  expunge  from  the 
recttrd  the  pedigrees  of  ary  <.illle 
the  diagrams  of  the  color  111  Mkings 
of  which  are  found  not  to  be  sub- 
stantiallv   true   and   correct. 

Br.  Mr  W  .  J.  Gillett— That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  those  registering  cat- 
tle to  compare  the  diagrams  of  coli'- 
markings  upon  the  certiticates  wit  1 
the  cattle  imemdiately  upon  receii  ' 
thereof  and  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  the  result  thereof  upon  a  form  pr  • 
vided  for  the  purpose. 

Regular    Appropriation-: 

To  appropriate  money  ;iii<l  ;nith'  r 
\zc  the  Board  of  Oftieer-^  to  otTer  tn 
award  special  prize>  of  duplic;ite  pi' 
miums,  where  won  by  animals  re- 
corded in  this  herd-book,  in  public 
competitions  for  yields  of  milk  or 
butter  or  both,  and  fi^r  quality  ot 
butter,  at  such  exhibitions  as  the 
Board  of  Officers  may  select;  and  to 
authorize  special  prizes  at  fair- 
where  no  competitive  tests  under 
such  conditions  as  they  may  <leem 
best;  and  to  offer  prizes  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  cattle  at  Mich  fairs  and 
cxpositicms  as  m.iy  be  ileemeil  best 

To  appropriate  $5(k)  for  -peeial 
prize-  at  \\  e>tern  State  f.iir-.  a-  in 
•accord  with  resolution  .adopt rtl  in 
1904. 

To  appr<")priate  money  therefor, 
ami  to  authori/e  the  Hoard  i>\  'HTi- 
cers  to  continue  the  system  of  prizes 


THE  OLD  PAN  WAY 


I 


DONT 
PAY 


MORE 
CREAM 


THE 

TUBULAR 
WAY 


i  he  old  pan  way  of  raising  cream  don't 
pay — it's  too  raussy  and  fussy— too  much 

work  for  the  women.     And  it  don't  pay  

in  dollars  and  cents  because  you  actually  ^■■0 
lose  50  per  cent  of  the  cream  you  ought  to  get.  You 
can  increase  your  cream  product  about  50  per  cent  over 
pan  setting;  33  per  cent  over  cans  set  in  cold  water;  25  per 
cent  over  patent  creamers  or  dilution  cans  by  using  th« 

SHARPLE8 
TUBULAR  SEPARATOR 

Besides  you  can  skira  the  milk  immediately  after  milk* 
ing— save  the  handling  and  the  expense  of  storage.  A 
good  milk-house  costs  more  than 
a  Tubular  and  isn't  half  so  pro- 
fitable— even  if  you  already  have 
the  milk-house  it  will  pay  in  la- 
bor saved,  in  crocks  and  pans  saved, 
aud  the  increase  in  cream  will  be  all 
clear  profit.  Of  course,  when  you  buy 
a  separator,  you  want  the  one  that  will 
get  you  the  most  profit— you'll  want 
the  Tubular— the  reasons  why  are  all 
given  in  a  book  which  you  will  want 
and  which  we  want  to  send  to  you 
free  if  you  will  only  write  for  it,  ask 
for  book  H.300 


the 


Mr.  Mac  TuttK-,   Danville,  111.,  says  "Ttie  first  week  we  u.-ied 
I  Tubular  we  made  a  jfain  of  12  lt)9.  of  butter  from  Ave  cows. 


THE  SHARPLES   SEPARATOR  CO., 

Toponio,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chloago, 


for  officially  authentic. iled  butterfat 
records,  and  such  other  tests  as  may 
be  authorized  substantially  as  last 
year. 

ill  .ippropriatc  money  therefor, 
and  to  authorize  the  Literary  Com- 
mit t*.  to  carry  on  such  work  as  it 
m.iy    deem    proper   for    the    interests 

of    tlie    brer-l. 

FRHDKkICK  L.  HOUGHToX. 
I'.rattlcboro,  \"t..  May  6,   1907.     Sec'y. 

The  Secretary  i-  further  dir(.cted 
by  the  Kxecntivc  Committee  to  call 
the  atiention  of  members  to  Section 
6  of  ,\rticle  IV.  of  the  By-Laws, 
which  requires  one  humlred  members 
pre-eiit  per-oiially  or  b\  prnxy  to 
e.  institute  a  (luorum  for  business, 
("onsequcntly  it  is  .idvi-able  that  each 
member  should  be  present  or  rep- 
resented. 

All  persons  interested  in  lIol>tein- 
Lricsian  cattle,  whether  members  of 
the  A--I  H-j.i  til  in  (>r  iict,  are  most  cor- 
dially invited   to  attend   this  meeting. 


SPECIAL    OFFER. 


The  Zeiiner  Disinfectant  Company 
are  offering  a  special  lot  of  compress- 
e»l  air  >prayers  in  this  issue  at  a*  very 
low  i»rice.  In  fact,  as  we  understand 
It.  this  Company  took  an  order  for 
-«  veral  thousand  machines  to  be  de- 
livered early  in  the  year  but  owing 
to  the  great  rush  of  business  and  the 
building  of  additional  shops  they 
were  delayed  in  getting  them  ont  and 
were  too  late  to  fill  the  order.  They 
are  now  offering  them  to  our  read- 
ers at  less  than  wholesale  prices  so 
a-  to  dispose  of  this  stock.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  secure  a  first-class 
-prayer  below  c^'-t.  Look  up  their 
.advertisement  and  write  them  at 
once. 


li  y.ui  want  big  fat  sheep  you  must 
pii>li  the  lambs  from  the  start  and 
contiinie   feeding  to  the   finish. 


BUFFALO    HERD    SOLD. 


The    finiiiu-    I'.ili'  (1    of    hntlalo 

"f  the  I-'I.itluad  Rr-i  t\  ,1 1  ic  in,  Mon- 
laii.i,  h.i-  luiii  vi.M  til  tlu  I'anadian 
<  it '\  ernnient.  TuilU  will  be  removed 
to  Canada  .ihont  May  I,  .and  the  cows 
and  cahi'-  \\\''  I'e  -int  N'orth  in 
July.  Tlu  rt  ,irc  lutueen  40(1  and 
500  bulTahn-^  in  the  herd,  tlu  la  ripest 
in  the  world.  The  j^rir.  ,,u!t.t<l  upon, 
it   is   understood,  is  about  $150,000. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


m 


No  spout  ensilage.  evenaiTh^oorl 

ways— absolutely  air-tight.  q_       L 

C.intinuous  self  adjuMinK  easy-to-open  clrxTr*-! 

no  .  h.msv  rods  or  hcivy  fa.stening$— n^ke  tliel 

cn$ila<«  al\vay«  dsy  to  ee t  at.  I 

«„'i'".'''l  "JVu *',*■"'  """it'"  «nd  strength  not! 
onlv  to  hold  the  silo  togetlier.  but  to  form  •  per-I 
fei  t  laddrr.  •^    ■ 

H»nds»me  Indeslev.euvtoerect,  ffuaraate«d  1 

w  rite  toilsv  for  free  illustrated  cataloijue  wltkl 

•xperience  of  users.  ' 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  CO.    A 
Box     ;vH        Frederick,  Md. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  BROOD 
MARES  AND  FOALS. 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
back  upon  the  body,(  the  attendance 
of  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  needed,  and 
he  should  be  sent  for  immediately. 

When  the  foal  is  born  there  is  gen- 
erally a  slimy  envelope  covering  the 
head.  This  ought  to  be  removed  so 
as  to  admit  free  access  of  air  to  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.  The  umbilical 
cord  is  cut  about  two  inches  from  the 
abdomen  after  ligaturing  with  a  car- 
bolized  or  other  antiseptic  ligature. 
If  this  is  carefuly  and  cleanly  done, 
there  should  never  be  an  enlarged 
navel.  Occasionally  the  mare  may 
lick  it  and  this  is  probably  the  nat- 
ural and  best  method  of  bringing 
about  a  satisfactory  result.  It  is  ad- 
visable not  to  force  the  mare  to  get 
up  after  foaling  unless  she  lies  for  a 
considerable  time.  In  ordinary  cases 
I  think  it  is  best  to  let  her  get  up 
when  she  will. 

It  is  always  a  good  sign  to  see  the 
foal  struggle  to  get  up.  Granted  that 
it  is  brought  round  to  the  mother 
that  she  may  lick  it  and  so  induce  a 
better  ciruclation,  the  spasmodic 
struggles  of  a  foal  to  stand  on  its  legs 
expand  the  chest  ana  exercise  the 
muscles,  and  here  again  for  this  rea- 
son I  am  of  opinion  that  the  foal 
ought  not  to  be  lifted  onto  its  legs. 
A  little  later  the  youngster  will  get 
up,  and  the  natural  impulse  of  a  man 
may  be  to  induce  it  to  suck.  Well, 
it  certainly  should  be  induced,  but 
no  force  is  exercised  as  a  rule.  The 
head  may  be  directed  toward  the  teat, 
and  drawing  a  little  milk  into  the 
hand  when  the  nose  is  close  to  the 
udder  is  often  a  good  plan  to  induce 
the  foal  to  suck.  It  is  important,  too. 
that  the  foal  should  got  the  first 
milk. 

Occasionally  mares  are  bad  tem- 
pered and  vicious,  and  will  not  allow 
the  foal  to  suck  in  the  ordinary  way. 
In  such  a  case  one  may  hold  the  marc 
or  take  up  a  fore-leg,  or  even  put  a 
twitch  on  the  nose,  and  allow  the  foal 
to  suck. 

If  the  foal's  bowels  do  not  act 
within  an  hour  after  birth  it  is  advis- 
able to  remove  the  contents  of  the 
rectum  with  the  fingers,  previously 
greased  with  vaseline  or  olive  oil,  and 
then  a  tallow  candle  may  be  intro- 
duced. 

So  much  for  the  treatment  of  the 
foal,  but  the  mare  too  must  receive 
adequate  attention. 

A  drink  of  warm  gruel  is  without 
doubt  very  beneficial.  It  ought  to 
be  of  a  laxative  nature,  and  so  avoid 
flour  drinks.  If  the  marc  sweats  she 
ought  to  be  dried  with  a  wMsp  of  hay 
or   straw. 

The  after-birth  usually  conies  away 
within  three  or  four  hours.  T'orce 
need  not  be  employed  here  unless  it 
remains  too  long,  and  then  the  ser- 
vices of  a  veterinary  surgeon  should 
be  employed.  It  is  well  to  keep  the 
mare  in  the  house  for  about  a  week 
after  foaling — especially  if  the  grass 
is  at  all  moist.  When  there  is  a  pro- 
fuse secretion  of  milk — more  than  the 
foal  can  take — it  is  desirable  to  milk 
the  mare  about  twice  a  day  until  the 
foal  can  take  it  all. 

If  the  mare  is  required  for  light 
work  the  foal  may  get  some  new  milk 
from  a  cow,  to  which  one  needs  add 


a  little  sugar  and  water.  The  nearest 
approach  to  mare's  milk  is  brought 
about  by  adding  one  quart  of  water 
to  three  parts  of  cow's  milk,  and  one 
or  two  tcaspoonfuls  of  white  soft  su- 
gar to  a  pint  of  the  mixture.  If  the 
mare  is  separated  from  the  foal  for 
any  length  of  time,  she  should  always 
be  milked  out  before  again  gaining 
nccess  to  the  foal.  The  long-secreted 
milk  in  the  udder  is  considered  very 
unwholesome  food  for  the  newly-born 
animal. — Farmer  and  Stockbreeder 
(England). 


SOME    SEPARATOR    FACTS. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  secured  by  the  Indiana  Ex- 
periment Station  in  a  recent  study 
of  different  methods  of  creaming  and 
of  the  cfifect  of  improper  handling 
of  the  hand  separator.  The  conclu- 
sions were  drawn  by  Prof.  O.  F. 
Hnnzikcr,  who  conducted  the  tests. 
Tie    says; 

1.  The  use  of  the  hand  separator 
in  the  place  of  the  gravity  systems 
of  creaniin.^  will  effect  a  saving  of 
$3.50  to  $7.00  worth  of  butter  fat 
from    one   cow   in   one   year. 

With  the  hand  separator  a  richer 
cream  and  a  better  quality  of  cream 
and  skim  milk  can  be  produced  than 
with    the   gravity   systems. 

2.  Of  the  gravity  methods  the 
deep  setting  system  is  the  least  ob- 
jectionable. It  produces  a  more 
complete  separation  and  a  better 
quality  of  cream  than  either  the 
shallow  pan  of  cream  than  either 
the  shallow  pan  or  the  water  dilu- 
tion   s3-stcm. 

3-  Any  neglect  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  separator  after  each  sepa- 
ration reduces  the  skimming  effi- 
ciency of  the  machine  and  lowers 
the  quality  of  the  cream  and  butter 
produced.  Wash  the  separator  af- 
ter   each    separation. 

4.  A  trembling  machine,  insuffi- 
cient speed,  sour,  curdled  slimy  or 
cold  milk  and  overfeeding  the  sepa- 
rator causes  a  loss  of  butter  fat  in 
the  skim  milk  amounting  to  from 
eight  to  twelve  pounds  of  butter  per 
cow   in   one   year. 

5.  Otiier  things  being  equal,  high 
speed  and  a  sniall  amount  of  inflow 
tend  t..  produce  a  thick  cream.  In- 
sulticunt  -peed,  a  trembling  machine 
antl  a  larj^.-  ute  of  inflow  result  in 
a    thinner    cream. 

It  you  have  four  or  more  good 
rows  a  separator  will  save  its  price 
ni  ..ne  year,  and  the  product  from  it 
t'T  ni.iny  y.ars  thereafter  will  be 
ejear  \)y,,\it.  '1']^-  separator  is  a 
-iniple   matter  of  dollars   and  cents. 

V,i(H,t\  s(,\v>  should  be  given  i)lenty 
"•  K'om  in  which  to  exercise  They 
^Iionld  live  can  on  p.istiire  as  much 
a;  possible.  They  won't  get  too  fat 
if  they  have  feed  of  the  proper  kind. 

(lood  stock  now  brings  good  nion- 
'  y  T'riees  may  not  remain  on  the 
top  Hutch,  hut  some  of  our  best  farm- 
ers say  we  will  never  experience  a 
peno(l  of  cheap  beef,  mutton  or  pork. 
Hiis  ,s  an  optimistic  way  of  looking 
at  It  that  costs  no  more  and  it  makes 
the  breeder  feel  better.  Certain  it 
IS  that  land  is  increasing  in  value,  la- 
l)or  brings  higher  prices  and  the  pop- 
ulation is  rapidly  increasing.  These 
arc  all  factors  that  will  tend  to  main- 
tain present  high  prices. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— 1907. 

Starved  thoroughbred  pigs  are  less 
valuable  than  scrubs,  because  scrubs 
are  accustomed  to  such  treatment  and 
are  not  injured  to  the  same  extent. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— 1907. 

TO  BREEDERS  OF  CHESTER 
WHITE  HOGS. 


U 


Primrose  Herd  Large 
English  Yorltsltires^ 

From  Imported  stock.    Second  to  none.    Write 
wantB.  4.  A.  BRADLEY, 

F^wmbwg,  ft.  r 

Chester  Whites 

spring  pigs— One  service   Boar;  also 
Plymouth    Rock    and    S.    C.    B.    Leg- 
horn eggs,  $1.00  per  15. 
JOS.  T.  FLEMIXG,  R.  2,  BellcTllle,  Pa. 

GREENWOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  I 
now  have  a  larye  Btock 
probably  the  best  I  erer 
owned,      thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  chee 

mo8.  Old,  Bow«  bre^  boaS're'SiSy 'for'^s^iVL'^all 

from  pTire  winninR  stock.    Guefnsey  an^  J Jratl 

Cattle.  Buflf  and  Barred  Plymouth  i.  Chicken? 

FarmH  itnd  KeHldence.  Greenwood,  P». 

Address  C.   H.  DILDINE, 
Route  No.  I,  Rohrsburg,  Pa. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

CHESTER  WHITES? 

I  have  the  kind  that  people  buy 
try  breeding,  then  buy  from  some' 
body  else,  but  after  that  they  come 
back  because  the  blood  they  secured 
from  me  still  showed  the  best,  be- 
cause my  stock  was  the  best  bred 
Have  some  very  good  breeding  stock 
for  sale..  Write  me  for  .what  you 
want  and  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
You. 

J.   H.  YARNALL,     Jennersville,  Pa. 

Bargains  in   Roland- 
Citinas,  Berkshlres 
A  CItester  Witites 

I  now  have  a  large  stock 
of  probably  the  best  I 
ever  owned.  Cannot 
tell  you  all  here,  out  I 
have   Boars   and   Sows, 

^1^    — .  ^  "^       *"  breeds,'.:  to  fl  months 

Old.  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boars  ready 
lor  service,  Ouernsey  Calves  and  Registered 
>  otch  Collie  Puppies.  Write  for  prlcea 
«.id  .rie  circular.  This  stock  must  go  and  will 
Desoid.  M.  B.  Turkey,  Barred  and  White  P 
Aocks,  Brown  Leghorns  for  sale. 

P.  F.  HAMILTON.    -    CochruTJIle,  Pa. 


Aldoro  Farm,  Rosston,  Pa* 

Guernsey  cue,  Berkshire!  .ad  .Urje  York 
I    sbire  Swine 


i^i 


J'T) 


We  offer  some  splendid  boari  at 
^20,  $25  and  $30  each.  These  are 
royally  bred  and  ready  for  .errice. 
We  have  August  and  September  pig, 
in  pairs  and  trios  not  akin  from  the 
very  best  stock,  and  of  the  correct 
type.  P.gs  sired  by  Baron  Dukt  634 
Prmce  Premier.  Paymaster,  P..t«ail 
ter  3d,  Sterling  of  Biltm.re,  King 
Hunter  and  •th«r  n«ud  sirM 


#'7 


After  receiving  much  encourage- 
ment from  breeders  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  way  of 
orders,  complimentary  letters  and 
new  names  for  the  Chester  White 
Hog  Breeders'  Business  Directory, 
we  have  decided  to  issue  this  letter, 
stating  that  the  book  will  contain 
many  new  features,  not  stated  in  the 
first  letter.  It  will  be  enlarged  every 
way,  with  Chester  White  information, 
for  the  Chester  White  breeder, 
whether  he  lives  in  Maine,  Indiana, 
Nebraska  or  any  State  in  the  Union, 
however,  the  price  of  subscription  re- 
mains the  same. 

The  report  it  has  received  is  far 
above  our  expectation,  as  it  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  being  copyrighted  in 
March,  1907,  and  the  first  few  let- 
ters sent  out  about  two  weeks  ago. 
Some  of  the  breeders  who  have  sent 
in  their  orders  for  the  book  say: 
"That  is  just  what  I  have  wanted  for 
years;"  "I  was  wondering  where  I 
could  get  such  a  book  as  I  am  a 
beginner  in  the  hog  business;" 
"Place  my  advertisement  for  one- 
fourth  page,  I  don't  know  where  I 
can  advertise  to  find  so  many  Ches- 
ter men  at  once;"  "Your  book  is 
what  every  Chester  breeder  and  auc- 
tioneer should  have,  place  my  card 
on    one-eighth    page." 

The  popularity  of  the  book  is  al- 
ready an  assured  success  and  the 
popularity  it  will  give  to  the  breed  it 
represents  will  prove  a  stimulus  to 
the  trade  wdierever  it  is  shown  and 
known  as  it  represents  an  army  of 
over  3400  Chester  men,  moving  as 
one  body  for  the  welfare  of  their  fa- 
vorite breed;  as  it  gives  practical  in- 
formation for  the  care  and  growing 
of  hogs;  as  it  gives  a  market,  for 
either  buyer  or  seller,  that  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  book  or  any  one 
paper  in  the  United  States. 

If  by  following  instructions  given 
in  the  book  you  save  one  pig  from 
thumps,  mange,  cholera,  swine 
plague,  summer  worms,  the  sow 
from  eating  one  pig,  you  will  never 
regret  the  price  paid  for  the  book. 

If  you  follow  the  information  given 
in  the  book  by  the  different  score 
cards,  you  will  be  more  able  to  se- 
lect and  breed  towards  a  more  ideal 
and  perfect  hog. 

Kindly  form  an  idea  of  the  capacity 
of  a  book  containing  the  names  of 
over  3400  Chester  men;  containing 
pages  of  the  announcements  of  prom- 
inent auctioneers;  pages  of  score 
card  information;  pages  of  tlie  most 
prominent  hog  foods  and  hog  reme- 
dies; with  pages  of  hog  equipments, 
hints  and  suggestions  such  as  belong 
to   successful   hog   raising. 

There  is  no  charge  to  have  your 
name  in  the  book.  Should  we  have 
your  name  or  address  wroiivr  do  us 
a  favor  by  dropping  a  card,  giving 
Rural  Route  number,  that  it  may  be 
corrected  before  the  books  are  clos- 
ed and  the  work  goes  to  the  printer 
on  or  soon  after  May  20,  1907. 

Breeders  who  take  space  for  their 
Chesters  can  also  advertise  other 
stock  or  poultry  in  the  same  space 
taken. 

F.   F.   Moore,   Rochester,   Ind. 


1 00"„  On  Your  Money 


Twenty  Years 


This  is  the  marvclously  good  investment  that  more 
than  800,000  users  have  actually  found  the  DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  to  be. 

With  the  average  number  of  cows  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  saves  and  earns  its  whole  cost  the  first  year, 
which  it  continues  to  do  yearly  for  its  established  life  of 
fully  twenty  years  more  to  come. 

There  surely  isn't  another  such  investment,  either  on 
th.e  farm  or  off  it.  open  to  anyone  having  cream  to  sepa- 
1    ^       Why  delay  making  it? 

As  for  the  first  cost,  if  you  have  the  ready  cash  there 
:-  a  fair  discount  for  it,  but  if  you  have  not  any  reputable 
buyer  may  secure  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  the  machine  is  actually  free  of  cost,  for  it  will 
cam  its  cost  and  more  while  you  are  paying  for  it. 

Send  at  once  lor  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.. 

CHICAGO. 

1213  F'LBERT  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  1 1    Orumm  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


121    YOUVILLC   SQUAilC. 

MONTRCAL. 

75  A  77  York  Strett, 

TORONTO. 

S48   McD£RMOT   AvENUC, 

WINNIPEG. 


A  VALUABLE   VETERINARY 
BOOK. 


The  pure  bred  and  high  grade  draft 
mares  make  the  finest  farm  teams 
and  raise  the  highest  priced  colts. 


A  little  book  which  our  readers 
have  scon  mentioned  frequently  in 
advcrti-^ements  anil  in  live  stock  dis- 
cussions, called  the  "Zenoleum  Vet- 
erinary .Xdvi^cr."  holds  much  that  is 
of  ititerost  to  farmers  and  stockmen, 
whether  owners  of  few  or  many  ani- 
mals. It  i-  valuable  because  it  gives 
methods  of  treatin.;.:  along  lines  of 
the  cfMnmonest  troubles  that  all 
clas.-  -  "'■  live  stock  are  heir  to  The 
botik  i-  carefully  indexed,  ami  wa- 
de-isjns-d  primarily  to  show  the  re- 
la'ii.n  nf  the  celebrated  Zenoleum 
Anini.il  Dip  and  Disinfectant  to  do- 
nu'stic  lui>baiulry  economy.  Zeno- 
leum has  o«ime  to  be  a  very  popular 
tiling  anidtig  owners  of  live  stock  in 
every  state  in  tlie  I'nion,  in  Canada 
and  other  foreign  countries.  Its 
standiiii::  among  high  authorities  ap- 
pear- ffi'tn  tlie  fact  that  forty-two 
Agricultural  Colleges  unhesitatingly 
give    it    their    recommendation. 

The  Zenoleum  W-terinary  Adviser 
shows  in  their  own  words,  just  what 
the  Professors  and  various  directors 
connected  with  these  institutions 
have  said  of  it,  and  the  suggestions 
they  Lifter  for  its  u-e.  The  most  im- 
portant fact  is  that  the  hook  is  more 
conclusive    than    merely      stating    the 


uses  of  Zenoleum.  It  gives  many  de* 
scriptions  of  diseases  and  ailments, 
their  causes  and  symptoms,  etc,  that 
could  hardly  be  had  in  such  compact 
and  reliahle  form  in  any  other  book 
we  can  now  call  to  mind.  There  are 
sixty-four  pages,  splendidly  printed 
in  large  readable  type,  and  well  bound 
in   a    serviceable   cover. 

This  hook  can  be  had  free  by  any 
reader  of  tiiis  paper  by  writing  to 
the  ZeniK-r  Disinfectant  Company. 
i-|0  T.afayetle  .Xvenue,  Detroit.  Mich.. 
fur  i:. 

We    111  '  readers    who    send    for 

it  will  h,  •.>.  I, '.use  to  be  gratified  that 
we  have  called  this  matter  to  their 
attention.  Take  our  advice  ;ind  send 
for  it  right  away. 


The  Horse  Show  season  opened  at 
Durland.  Xew  York,  and  the  Brook- 
lyn 111'!-!  Shiiw  with  the  tnost  cn- 
tlni>i;i>iic  reception  oi  horse-loving* 
visitors  atid  tlie  finest  show  of  h.md- 
somc  horses  these  shows  have  ever 
had.  The  famous  Hackney  pair,  Hil- 
<lred  and  Plymouth,  recently  sold  hy 
Plymouth  Ilackney  Stud  fo'r  $20,000, 
were  among  the  attractions  that  re- 
ceived   great   ovations   in   the   ring. 


Always     mention     Blooded     Stock 
when  writing  adTertiMrs. 


H 


FARM    SEPARATOR   CREAM. 


Amid  ,ill  \\u>  talking  ami  scc»!ding 
thai  i"-.  i;iiiii,i4  imi  alioui  laiin  Separa- 
tor crtain  \\  c  conunciul  the  cool  ra- 
tional way  Conniiissioiicr  Rmlilick  i)f 
Canada   looks   at   it.      He   s;iys: 

"It  has  btcn  particularly  noticcil 
that  wlun  the  Central  Separator  sys- 
tem has  been  abandoned  for  the 
other,  the  ilavor  of  the  butler  has  al- 
most invariably  >ho\vn  more  or  less 
deterioration.  It  i-  i|uite  natural 
that  tills  movement,  producing  as  it 
has  resuh-^  ^o  menacing  to  the  butter 
industry,  >liould  be  opposed  and  con- 
(U-mnecl  in  xune  quarters.  The  ex- 
porters have  lieen  tmanimous  in  de- 
nouncing the  .system,  and  have  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  inferiority  of 
>ome     of     the  gathered  cream  butter. 

*  "^  riie  common  mistake  which 
is  made  in  discu>sing  this  (piestion 
is  to  blame  the  sy>tem  for  defects 
which  are  due  >imply  to  the  methods 
tliat  are  employed  in  carrying  it  f»ut. 
If  the  liutter  maker  at  a  wlioie  milk 
creamery  were  to  allow  all  his  cream 
to  stand  after  separation  for  several 
days,  without  any  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  lempcralure,  acidity,  or 
exposure  to  injuriou^  influences  of 
any  kind,  does  any  one  suppose  he 
would  achieve  nuich  success  as  a 
maker  of  fancy  butter? 

Yet  that  is  just  what  occurs  as  a 
rule  in  connection  with  a  hand  sepa- 
rator creamery,  when  the  cream  is 
delivered  twice  or  even  throe  tims 
a  week. 

*  *  Here  we  have  a  wrong  meth- 
od rather  than  an  inherent  defect  in 
the  system.  There  is  no  reason  why 
cream  from  hand  separators  should 
not  be  delivered  to  creamery  in  a 
sweet,  unfermented  condition.  As  a 
matter  orf  fact  it  is  easier  to  properly 
care  for  the  cream  than  it  is  to  han- 
dle the  whole  milk.  There  is  less 
bulk  to  cool;  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  kept  can  be  cleaned  as  soon  as 
.mptied;  it  is  easier  to  fMid  a  suit- 
able   place    for    storage.  *  * 

Cnfortunately  this  hand  separator 
creamery  business  was  started  f)n 
wrong  lines  and  the  separator  agetits 
are  largely  to  bl.imc  for  it.  *  •  *  In 
order  to  proini.tr  bii-iii.  ~-  ihe  agents 
have  re])rescnted  that  cream  need  be 
delivered  more  than  once  or  twice  a 
w.  '.  k,  that  once  a  day  is  often  enough 
to  wa.-li  the  separator,  etc.  '^  *  *  H 
nulk  i>roducers  in  some  districts,  for 
various  economic  reasons,  consider 
the  hand  separator  sy^ivm  the  better 
suite<l  to  their  circumstances,  they 
must  make  uj)  their  minds  to  do  one 
of  two  tiling-,  eitlur  to  adopt  more 
ralioiial  metliods  in  the  delivery  of 
their  ere. tin  to  the  creameries,  (jr  else 
be  jTiiiared  to  accept  a  lower  price 
for  their  butter  than  they  would 
r»therwisc   get  '" 

Commission' r     Rnddick      says    just 
what    Hoard's      Dairyman      h.is    Ijccn 
saying.     It    i-    useless    to    attempt    to 
•stop  tlic  farm   separator;  as  Mr.   Kud- 
dick     -ay~,    ilie-e    bad       results    come 
from  wrong,   smpid   id<.i-   ..t    manage- 
ment.    The     average     tarnn  r     doesn't 
kii'iw   how   tf>  care   f<»r  cream.      He  is 
iKi!    1(1   lir   blamed   for  that.      He   must 
l)e    taught    the    -ame   a-   the    ri'-t    of  us 
were  taught.     What   we   know,   which 
is    not    much,    was      not    born    in    us. 
There   has   In m    no   stia.ng    pull,   long 
ItuU.    and    a     pull    altogether    on    the 
part  of  the  creamery  kickers  to  make 


the  farmers  understand  what  must  be 
done  with  their  cream.  And  the 
cr<'amery  men  are  not  honest  enough 
with  each  other  to  hold  the  farmer 
to  his  les>on  until  he  has  learned  it. 
If  one  creamery  will  not  take  ba<l 
cr(-am  aiiotlur  will.  That  is  even  a 
more  stupid  ignorant  method  than 
the  f.iniur  pi;r>ues.  Some  real  hard 
tlairy  sense  «ught  to  be  injected  into 
both  the  ciramery  people  and  the 
farmer.  It  i-  time  they  both  got  to- 
gether .and  did  the  best  they  could 
under  the  u<.\\  system  which  has 
come  t<t  sta\    <  \  en   with   all   its   faults. 


"GREATER    NATIONAL     DAIRY 
SHOW— OCT    10-19,1907. 


Tin-  (leei-ion  of  the  Executive 
Coniniiitei  111  locating  the  next  meet- 
ing lit"  ih.  .X.ational  Dairy  Show  at 
the  L'nioii  Stock  Yards  in  the  Great 
l.xposition  Ibiilding,  was  ;m  official 
iict  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
s!io\v>  conclusively  the  sagacity  and 
good  judgment  i>f  the  imn  on  whom 
was  ])laced  the  respe)nsibility  of  di- 
recting the  affairs  of  the  X.ational 
Dairy    Show    Association. 

This  decision  meant  much  to  the 
Dairy  Interests  of  the  country  ami 
will  be  regarded  as  a  cause  for  con- 
gratulation on  the  part  of  everybody 
svho  :ire  in  any  way  interesteu  in  this 
great  industry  and  its  farther  devel- 
opment. 

This  place  is  ideal  for  many  rea- 
sons. The  size  of  the  building,  its 
exhibit  space,  its  seating  capacity, 
its  arena  for  cattle  judging,  its  large 
assembly  hall,  its  many  committee 
and  lecture  rooms,  its  comfortable 
and  convenient  cattle  stalls,  its  con- 
venience to  feed  for  stock,  its  side 
tr.ick  facilities  for  shipping  and  un- 
loading live  stock  and  merchandise 
right  at  the  Show,  the  splendid  hotel 
accommodations  within  a  block  of 
the  building  and  its  accessibility  to 
an«l  from  all  parts  of  the  city  through 
the  most  complete  tninsportation  ad- 
vantages, all  combine  to  make  the 
place  ;tn  attractive  c»ne  and  will  be 
a  strong  and  prominent  factor  in 
till  stiiyess  of  the  Second  National 
Dairy    Show. 

The  bnihling  is  ftjox.^io  feet,  there 
will  l)e  ,?o.o(M»  sipian  f(  (.  t  M\eiiisi\c 
oi  ;iisle<)  'Jtibstanti.illy  i)rep.-ired  and 
arr.mged  for  exhibits  of  all  kinds  of 
modern  ,ippli.in>  i  -  and  improved  ma- 
chinery used  HI  the  dairy,  on  the 
i.irm,  in  the  creamery,  in  milk  plants 
and  ice  cream  factories,  as  well  as 
such  a-  .are  ustd  as  adjuncts  or  in 
close    relat  ioii'«hip    to   flairying 

\iniMig  the  tnany  interestimr  ex- 
hibit-, then-  will  be  woiking  dairies, 
-aiiit.ir\  milk  plant-  and  educational 
•  xhibit-  m.ide  by  the  I"  S  Depart- 
iiunt  of  .Agriculture  and  the  National 
\--oriation  of  Dairy  Instructors  and 
1 11  \  I  -iigators. 

The   building   has   .m    Amphitheatre 
that   will  comfortably   -rat    10,000  peo- 
l>le.      In    full    view   of   the    .\mphithea- 
tre    i-    ;m    .arena    or    sjmxv    ring   where 
the     herd-     of       thoroughbred       dairy 
rou  -    will    lie    exhibited.     The    breed- 
represented  will  be  Jerseys,   Hol^tein. 
Guernsey.  Ayrshire  and   Brown  Swiss 
and    there    will    be   at    lea-t    :,k)   of   the 
record    l)rcakers        Ther<     1-     a    large 
assembly    hall    that    will    be    u-ed    for 
holding    meetings    in       An     attractive 
program    will    l)c    prepared    for    meet- 
ings (if  Creamery    Butter   Makers  and 
Dairy  Farmers.     The  most  renowned 
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Blind 

I    Cure  You 


T    Show     Voii    In     Uly    Set    of    llliiNtrutrd 

l<j>t*    himI    Kar      lt«»okH,       .\bNoliitely 

Free.   llo«v    to    Cure    .\ii>-    Kye 

or    V,nr    Trouble,    lit 

Home. 


*<el    of   l';>e  mill   Knr   llo«ikM   Free    to    .\ll, 
lo  i'rove  lite  .SiiefeM.<«  of   ^iy    >ietlioit. 


T  tell  you  In  my  Eye  aiul  lOai-  Hooks 
what  iloetors  rarely  tell  their  patients, 
but  what  they  ought  to  know.  In  my 
lOye  and  Har  Books  I  tell  y  )u  how  to 
euro  ;niy  eye  i»r  ear  trouble  to  stay 
cured,  without  the  knife,  right  in  your 
own  home,  witiiout  having  to  go  t«» 
any  doettir  and  without  any  trouble 
wliattver. 

And  think  of  it:  Tlie.<5p  "Ryp  rmd  Ear 
P.ooks,  worth  $1.imj.  iii>-  fi-.-.-  te)  you — • 
absolutely    free. 

Ilvi-n     one    of    theso       book.*;     mav     he 


Blind,  or  Going   Blind,   I   Cure 
You 

worth  to  you  the  price  of  your  pre- 
eiou.s  sight  or  h«-aring.  It  is  free  to 
you.  Send  for  it.  l.,earn  now  about 
y  >ur  ease  what  the  doctor  never  told 
you.  and  what  you  ought  and  want  to 
know. 

Xo  matter  how  long  you  have  been 
afllielfd,  or  how  st-rious  your  case, 
whttlu-r  eataraet.  failing  eyesight,  op- 
tie  ntr\e  diseast*.  sore  or  water.v  ey«'S. 
s«'uins.  ur  dfufnes.s.  diseharging  ears. 
iMi/.zing.  .singing  he.id  noises,  or  any 
oilier    «•>  e    or    ear    tniuble. 

I  .  ur.d  IM-.  \V.  A.  Whitf.  of  Phelps, 
.v.  ^  ..  of  optic  nerve  disease  in  one 
niontli.  II.-  ijad  it  20  vear.s.  1  eured 
th.'  ihujghter  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Miles  of 
Iloekweil.  Texas,  in  two  niontlis,  of 
hi  nioi  rh.ige  of  the  retina,  iioth  pro- 
no, iin-.il    ineurable. 

And  I  have  eured  hundreds  of  other 
men,  women  and  children.  I  sent 
th«m  my  books.  They  pointed  the 
way.  1  want  to  send  you  these  books 
free.  I  want  to  save  your  sight  or 
hr-aruig. 

Will  \ou  let  me  send  them  to  you 
free'.'  If  you  will,  and  ean  appreciate 
a  reni,  genuine  cure,  simply  send  me 
your  name  and  address.  That's  all.  I 
uill  !<»'Uil  them  to  you  by  return  mall, 
lr«e  of  all  charges.  They  are  Hnelv 
lUustrated.  and  of  high  qualitv. 
Knowledge  Is  power.  I  will  tell  you 
what  others  have  not,  which  is  most 
ik«Iy  the  reason  why  vqu  have  not 
bei-n    cured    before. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  below  to-day, 
for  free  Hye  and  I]ar  Rooks,  and  mall 
to-day  to  Dr.  Oren  Oneal,  1035  North 
Ameriian    P.ldg..    Chieago,    HI 


i'iti:i}    iiouK   coui'o.x. 

I'r.    Oren    Oneal, 

10;!.-    North   American    BIdg. 

Chicago,    III. 

>"  rill   nie  at   once.absolutely   free 

of    .ill       charges.       your    complete 

iKatni.TJt     plan,     illustrated     p:ve 

iiid     har    Books,     pnn.f.s    of 

eti". 


<ures. 


Name. .  .  . 
Address. . 


My 


eye — ear   trouble   Is: 
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educators  along  these  lines  will  ad- 
dress these  meetings.  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  smaller  rooms  where 
breeders'  meetings  and  committee 
meetings  can  be  held.  The  Transit 
house,  which  is  a  lir^t  class  hotel,  is 
located  right  by  the  E.xposition 
Building  and  will  be  convenient  for 
exhibitors  who  want  to  be  close  to 
the   Show. 

The  location  of  this  building  is 
43rd  and  Halstead  Sts.,  and  the  fa- 
cilities for  reaching  it  are  probably 
not  exceeded  by  any  other  point  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  .\11  car  lines 
that  do  not  go  direct  there,  make 
conneclion>  with  >ome  car  line  that 
does  and  a  tran.^fer  can  be  obtained, 
making  the  cost  of  getting  to  the 
E.xposition  building  from  anywhere, 
within  the  city  limits  of  Chicago  by 
street  car,  5  cents.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  elegant  steam  car  ser- 
vice from  the  La  Salle  Street  sta- 
tion. It  is  assured  that  the  Elevated 
Railroad  will  be  running  by  the  time 
the   Show   opens. 

There  will  be  $10,000  awarded  in 
cash  prizes,  medals,  cups  and  diplo- 
mas to  exhibitors  of  dairy  cattle  and 
makers  of  creamery  and  dairy  butter 
and  cheese.  A  very  interesting  part 
of  the  program  will  be  judging  con- 
tests for  dairy  school  students,  who 
will  compete  with  each  other  in  judg- 
ing dairy  cattle  and  dairy  products. 
Special  prizes  and  medals  and  diplo- 
mas will  be  given  to  exhibitors  of 
market  milk  and  cream. 

The  reserving  of  space  by  exhibi- 
tors, the  prearation  of  dairy  herds 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
the  interest  manifested  and  the  hear- 
ty co-operation  of  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations,  to- 
gether with  the  strong  favorable  sen- 
timent towards  a  National  Educa- 
tional meeting  of  this  character  and 
the  unprecedented  favorable  local 
conditions  will  certainly  make  this 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  the  "great- 
er  National   Dairy  Show." 

The  National  Corn  Exposition  will 
be  held  at  the  same  time  and  will 
co-operate  with  the  National  Dairy 
Show  Association  to  secure  low  rates 
on  all  railroads  ami  the  two  shows 
combined  will  bring  more  agricultu- 
rists to  the  city  than  have  ever  con- 
gregated there  at  any  one  time. 
Every  corn  grower  is  interested  in 
dairying  and  every  dairy  farmer 
shoidd  learn  more  about  growing 
corn. 

Information  desired  may  be  had 
by  addressing  E.  Sudendorf.  Secre- 
tary. National  Dairy  Show  .Associa- 
tion, No.  154  Washington  Street,  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois. 


maintenance  of  hygienic  conditions 
in  connection  with  live  stock  and  the 
value  of  a  reliable  disinfectant  and 
insecticide  as  a  means  of  keeping 
tloeks  and  herds  free  from  diseases 
as  well  as  i)reventing  the  spread  of 
infectious  di>eases  when  an  outbreak 
occurs.  The  booklet  will  cost  you 
nothing  but  a  postal  card  reciuesting 
that  a  copy  be  sent  to  your  address. 
Write  at  once  to  the  Zenner  Disiu- 
feet.int  Company,  149  Lafayette  Av- 
enue,   Detroit,    Mich. 


BOOK    FOR    STOCKMEN. 


The  United  States  Government  has 
taken  a  new  step  in  the  way  of  pub- 
li.>>hing  books  of  interest  to  stock 
rai<;ers  and  tlairynun,  giving  special 
reiKiris  and  I'.ir  the  t'lr-t  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Government  they  are 
ottering  these  hooks  for  sale,  offer- 
ing them  to  fanners  at  the  price  that 
it  cn.st.s  the  (ioverninent  to  print 
them.  This  places  a  hi^h  class  book 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  for  a 
few  Cents. 

Our  readers  will  find  the  Govern- 
ment's advertisement  in  this  issue, 
offering  a  special  report  on  diseases 
of  cattle  and  cattle  feeding,  printed 
by  order  of  Congress  and  containin-^ 
496  pages  and  bound  in  cloth.  This 
book  contains  44  full  page  engrav- 
ings and  13  colored  plates  and  can 
be  had  by  anyone  remitting  65  cents 
by  post  office  money  order  as  direct- 
ed   in    the   advertisement. 

This  offer  is  entirely  new  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  demand  will 
be  very  large.  We  want  our  adver- 
tisers to  send  for  a  copy  of  this  book 
at  once.  Look  up  the  advertisemcrit 
and  do  not  delay.  You  will  never 
get  such  an  oflfer  from  any  other 
source. 


Your  Wife  or  Daughter 

Can  drive  vfur  nio.-.t  iracti- 
oaa  horse  if  Ue  wt-ars  a  Heery 
Bit.  Horse  ia  under  perlect 
i-ontrol  at  all  times.  Can  be 
_  u.sed  on  jr^ntlest  colt  or  run- 

away kickers  with  fciual  aati-staetion.  10  d.iy.n  free 
trial.     iTof.  U.  S«lteery,  Pleasant  Hill.  O. 


NoMore  Blind  Borses  ;;"i;,^S'o'^^rBSr, 


and  others  Sore  Eyes,   BARRY  CO. 
Iowa,  have  a  cure. 


es 

Iowa   City, 


•  n  d 
mako 


It  is  a  great  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  allow  the  sheep  to  become 
too  old  for  mutton  or  wool  Get  rid 
of  them  in  time. 

Since  tbe  Mextcnn  duty  was  re- 
moved from  .Xmeric.'in  cattle  a  great 
many  Mexican  ranchiuen  are  import- 
ing thoroughbred  stock  from  the 
Unitetl  Slated.  It  is  noticeable  that 
hundreds  of  gocid  cows  have  been 
shipped  from  Illinois  and  Kentucky 
to  the  vicinity  oi  Mexieo  Ciiv. 


LEARN  VETERINARY  DENTISTRY 

^n^^^  a  year.    We  teach  you  at  home  in  three 
^"  Ww  month!  of   your  «pare  time  by  Illustrated 

iectures  and  grant  diploma  with  degree.    Particulars  free. 
The  Detroit  veterinary  Dental  College.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Cutaway  Tools  l-or  Large  Haj  Crops 

Three    of     Clark'a     Inten.ie    Cultivators 

produced  this  year  14  1-2  acres,  101 
tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa,  Timothy  A 
Redtop  hay.     If  you  want  to  know  how 

DOUBLE  ACTION  H/  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

Send  for      CC 
Circulars  to  ttw  »i»^ 

CUTAWAY  S 

HARROW  S 

CO.,    g 

O  PLOW  ""^ta^  s:^^^^'  {m.,\lSX  ^ 

Jointed    pole      takes     all      weight    off 

horses  and  keeps  their  heels  away 

from  the  di;k>. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.. 

6  Main  Street.      -     Higganum,  Conn. 


BIG  CORN  CROPS 

csn  b-1  ir"wn  bv  th"!"e  wh'<  f'll'W  the  teachin::^  in  oar 
ii«w  iau>trat>'<t  h<»'k.  "  .Mar«  Com  to  the  Acre.**  It 
is  Ih.?  !i<>t  thiinr  I'MT  putil'hheij  •■ii  c-  rn.  b^cri'i^e  it  i»  a 
practical  HWd  \f«-k  Yoars  of  practical  kn"w  l<xit:e  sb<-ut 
ffwii.tf  iii'iro  cm  au'l  h.  Itf  r  rTii.  hy  (iractical  farim  rs, 
is  t.'l  I  ill  lis  T'3^'-».  S'lne  Irailini:  chapters  are:  His-t'Ty 
of  I'.irn.  Aii:tl' I  I?  of  Iho  •'•ru  Flint,  Uaris  of  Com,  0'.<nt 
So.-J  Ki|Vijl!i  u  (i  -  •!  >taii'l.  ."ii'.'.l-lt.  I  Propurati'ii,  SoKa't- 
inif  Scod  l""rn,  Kiii'lg  of  t'ultnaii'.ii.  f.  rii  ^M.'icbiner;, 
(.'.>rn  Jii'l'.-iii:;.  aii'i  llow  to  Increiuie  the  Yield. 


Thii  b<v.k  FRF.E  if  yu  smd  i'-c  t  r  six  nv  nths  trial 
»iil>«cripti>n  toF-»nii  an  I  Sti'ilt,  the  'tilv  illuntrat.'d  paper 
whiih  iii:iki  «»fpoci.-«lty  of  corn  !«n'11i\  -'t.-ok.  R«a<l  ab.'ut 
our  "rorn  (ir.iweri'  Srh.iol."  You  r:\n  imrpase  vicM  tf-n 
bnvhpl*  or  111.. re  l<i  •rrc.  Monvv  back  if  n.'t  satlsfl*-*!. 
FARM  A>0  PTOOK.  Box  'Hn.  St.  J«««>ph.  Mo. 


>  f- 


SALE 


SEND  FOR  A  COPY  AT  ONCE. 


The  steady  increase  in  Rcrm  and 
parasitic  fliseascs  afFectinp  live  stock, 
compels  farmers  and  breeders  to  pive 
more  and  more  attention  to  keeping 
their  animals  free  from  their  attacks. 
This  is  a  positive  necessity  if  the 
farmers  expect  a  profit  from  them. 
As  an  efficient  aid  to  owners  of  live 
stock  in  maintaining  them  in  health 
and  comfort,  we  recommend  the 
Veterinary  .Xdviscr.  a  sixty-four  page 
booklet.  It  is  compiled  by  noted  au- 
thorities and  treats  of  the  various 
diseases  and  parasites  which  attack 
live  stock.  It  also  points  out  the 
necessity      for     cleanliness      and    the 


"Meal 
Time" 


i 


X 


I  am   ofTeririir    ■       .        m  ^m   '^jM-SE^W^    j|  f .j;. 
for   sale   some      V^^k^^V^HlL   '^^■9'  ▼^''^mP 

choice   younjr 
Jersey    Keel    IMks, 

and  will  be  pleased  t<>  quote  prices  on  anythinu  vcu  want,  from  a  P'Oirle  pig:  to  as 
many  as  you  need.  While  my  stuck  isot  a  «-uprrutr  qualitv  inv  price  is  low  enouj^h 
to  make  it  a  profitable  investment  foreverycu.Ntumer  who  buys.  A  vruarantee  of 
safe  arrival  in  jjood  condition  ^oes  with  every  animal  shipper  and  my  reputation 
is  back  of  every  transacti<)n.  I  honestly  believe  that  I  am  ohernii.:  t!ie  best  value 
for  the  money  in  this  country.  .Mv  celebrated  pure  "ilersey  Red  PIks"  are  crow- 
inffin  favoreveryday.  they  are  money  makers.  Thev  are  small-boned,  viy-orous, 
prolific,  and  e.isy  toraise.  Get  apair  of  these  pic^and  watch  yemr  wealth  increase. 
Every  'Mersey  Red"  sow  is  a  gold  bond— her  litters  are  the  coupons  which  you 
convert  into  cash.  Write  today— tell  me  what  you  need,  1  will  tell  you  what  I  have. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  A,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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THE     ADVANTAGES     TO     THE 

FARMER  OF  THE  HAND 

SEPARATOR. 

George  IMclkc,  of  Lonsbury,  Minn., 
in  the  N.orthwestern  Agriculturist, 
works  out  the  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pense of  delivering  cream  instead  of 
milk  as  follows: 

Distance — This  is  a  very  important 
factor.  The  distance  we  live  from 
the  creamery  is  live  miles  and  from 
this  we  will  figure  the  cost  of  deliv- 
ering our  product,  formerly  deliver- 
ing milk,  now  the   cream. 

Quantity  is  another  item,  the 
amount  of  milk  or  cream  put  out.  We 
have  an  average  from  20  to  35  gal- 
lons a  day.  Now  I  will  compute  the 
cost,  as  wc  consider  it.  of  hauling. 

MILK. 
20  weeks,   5   deliveries,   5  hours 

per  day  at  20  cts  per  hour .  .$100.00 
32  weeks,   3   deliveries,   5   hours 

per  day  at  20  cts  per  hour..     96.00 

Cost  per  year  delivering  milk. $196.00 

CREAM. 
20  weeks,  3  deliveries  per  week, 

2M   hours  at  20  cents $30.00 

32  weeks,  2  deliveries  per  week, 

2j'^    hours   at   20  cents 32.00 

Total  cost  of  delivering  cream. $62.00 
It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  put 
the  cost  per  hour  very  conservative- 
\y  and  on  an  average  a  man's  time 
with  a  team  ought  to  be  worth  20 
cents.  Now  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
I  have  cut  the  time  of  hauling  cream 
by  half.  This  is  an  absolute  fact, 
taking  day  per  day  it  is  so.  Con- 
sidering that  it  takes  more  time  to 
haul  a  big  load  of  milk  as  against  a 
can  or  two  of  cream,  and  then  the 
wait  at  the  creamery,  I  think  the 
most  of  you  will  agree  that  my  fig- 
ures arc   not   exaggerated. 

Now  we  must  consider  the  cost  of 
the  machine.  We  can  nowadays  ob- 
tain a  standard  machine  for  $100,  or 
less.  Some  very  good  ones  can  be 
obtained  for  $85.  .\llowing,  however, 
that  the  one  at  $100  is  the  best,  we 
may  put  down  these  figures: 
Cost   delivering   milk $196 

Cost    of    Separator 100 

Cost    delivering   cream 62 

Total     $34 

After  buying  a  good  separator  we 
still  have  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
separator  of  $34  the  first  year,  and 
we  have  had  our  four  years,  with  a 
total  expense  of  20  cents  for  rtpriirs 
and  about  $2.00  for  oil. 

I  readily  see  that  many  will  chal- 
lenge these  figures  and  siiy  they  are 
not  correct,  but  let  tlutn  work  alone 
without  a  half-dozen  kids  to  help 
milk,  and  one  of  fair  size  t^  -(.iid  to 
the  creamery,  with  an  old  horse  that 
is  no  good  to  put  on  the  harvester, 
and  we  will  see  whether  or  not  they 
consider  their  time  worth   something. 

Many  will  argue  the  time  spent 
in  separating  as  against  the  hand 
separation  and  the  washing  of  the 
separator.  To  those  I  will  say  let 
them  have  a  separator  ten  days  and 
abolish  the  row  of  milk  can--  lo  wash, 
and  ask  the  woman  who  washes  them 
which  she  prefers,  and  I  think  the 
question  is  settled,  without  further 
debate. 


^9ad  in  your  r«i«wa]i  prompidf. 


HORSE  NOTES. 


Never  try  to  break  your  horse  all 
at  once.  Teach  him  one  thing  at  a 
time. 

The  better  the  horse  is  bred  the 
more   demand   there   is   for   him. 

You  cant  aflford  to  use  a  poorly 
fitting  collar.  A  new  collar  would 
cost  S2  or  $3;  the  horse  may  be 
worth    $200   or   $300. 

In  hunting  a  sire  get  one  of  the 
same  strain  as  the  mare  unless  she 
is  a  scrub.     There  is  little  to  be  gain- 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— 1907. 

ed  in  crossing. 

A  New  York  brewery  has  placed 
an  order  for  125  draft  horses  at  $450 
each.  Still  you  will  be  told  there  is 
no  money  in  horses. 

To  mal<e  money  out  of  hogs  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  growing  from 
start  to  finish.  They  should  gain  a 
pound  a  day  from  farrowing  time  to 
market.  This  requires  continual  feed- 
ing of  the  right  kind,  not  necessarily 
heavy  feeding,  but  feeding  that  com- 
prises all  the  elements  necessary  to 
make   growth   and   finally  fat. 


■ill 


Durocs    At    A   Bargain 


LOUIE  W,   WADE, 


Spring  Gilts 

ana  Fall  Pigs 

at  prices  to  move  them  quick.  They 
have  size,  quality  and  finish,  and  will 
make  the  buyer  money.  Write  for 
prices.     Mention  Blooded  Stock. 

Wadesville,  Ind 


OUR  GUERNSEYS  WON  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

Do  Ya^§  Want  a  Bull  Calf? 

Our  Herd 
Has  Made 
RECORDS 

in  the 
Show   Ring      ^ 


Write  for  detailed  description.    Our  prices  are  reasonable 


ALDORO  FARM, 


Rosston  Pam 


300=Page  Holstein  Catalog 


Free  to  you,  if  you  will  write  us  a 
letter  stating  just  what  you  want,  and 
mentioning  about  what  price  you  ex- 
pect to  pay.  We  believe  we  can  give 
you  as  much  for  your  money  as  any 
breeder  in  the  world,  but  in  order  to 
make  the  right  selections  for  you,  we 
ought  to  know  the  class  of  animals 
you  intend  to  buy.  Give  us  this  in- 
formation, and  we  will  do  our  best 
to  help  you. 


FOHTIAC   CALTPSO 


THE  STEVENS   BROS.=flASTINGS  COMPANY 


BrooKsid*  Hard* 


LACona,  09w«go  Co  :  N.  Y. 
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HOG   CHOLERA 

THe  Hog  Worm  is  tKe  Most  Dangerotis  Foe  of  tHe  Hog 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  the  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition 
and  unthrifty.  Then  he  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
worm.  Even  the  liver  and  lung  worm  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Kemedy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  shoat,  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  this 
remedy.  Cant  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment.  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy  runty  hogs  when  it  is 
easy  to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  come  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  few  days'  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODnY  REMEDY  Co.,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL. 
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The  Eftect  of  Food  Upon  Milk 


In  the  March  nnniber  of  Farm 
News  Mr.  Vincent  in  his  article 
"When  the  cows  go  to  pasture,"  says 
of  the  c«.nv  poor  in  flesh: 

After  she  has  once  put  on  a  good 
coat  ctf  fle.-h  and  after  slie  gets  to 
feeling  like  herself  again,  then  we 
will  see  greater  benefits  from  her 
milk  .  It  grows  richer  and  there  is 
more  money  in  it." 

Some  of  our  subscribers  take  ex» 
caption  to  the  statement  about  the 
milk  growing  richer,  saying  the  in- 
stitutes generally  teach  that  you  can 
change  the  quantity  of  milk  by  feed- 
ing but  the  quality  remains  the  same 
— the  blue  milk  cow  gives  blue  milk 
whether    fat    ur    lean. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lindsey  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Experiment  Statiun,  writ- 
ing concerning  this  •  iine  question, 
the  effect  of  food  up    1  milk,  says: 

The  writer.  togetV>.r  with  a  number 
of  co-w^orkers,  fr. »ni  time  to  time 
have  conducted  a  nmnber  of  long 
continued  experin.cnts  relative  to 
the  effect  of  fo(Kl  and  butter  contents 
upon  milk,  butter  fat  and  butter. 
The  mo>t  important  result  secured 
may    be    briefly    cnutniiitnl    l>eIow. 

I  Different  ain<>nnts  of  protein 
in  the  daily  ration  derived  from  lin- 
seed, cottonseed  and  cith  gluten 
meals,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  pro- 
nounced effect  in  ehan,izni<,'  the  rela- 
tive pro|)ortions  of  the  -a  \  oral  r.iilk 
in)>irfdKnt>. 

2.  Lmsecd  oil  in  l1;i\si.ed  meal, 
when  fe<l  in  considerable  quantities 
(T.40  pounds  digestible  oil  daily), 
incrensed  tlio  fat  percentage  from 
5.00  to  6.56,  and  slightly  decreased 
the  nitroticnous  matter  of  the  milk. 
Thi^  tat  !n<Tt..isc  wa--  only  tetniior- 
ary,  tlu'  nulk  gradually  returning  ( ui 
four  or  t"i\e  weeks)  to  il^  normal  fat 
content.  The  niirogenot!-.  matter 
also  returned  to  normal,  I  at  mure 
slowly   than  did   the    f.it 

^V  Three  poimds  of  <  .ition-(.'i  d 
nK';il  with  nnnitnuni  oil  (8  per  eon!) 
when  \vA  d.iily  to  each  animal,  had 
no  notue.d»le  inthuiue  on  the  coni- 
po-ijtion    of    the     milk 

4.      The     ;iddltiein      > 'f     oiu-ll.i'f        to 
three-f<"urt li>-    of    ;i    pi. mid    of    eoiton 
seed    oil    to    the    e..ituii-^eed    meal    ra- 


tion, appeared  to  increase  the  fat 
percentage  of  the  milk  about  four- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.  (5  to  5.4)  and 
the  increase  was  maintainctl  during 
the  six  weeks  o''  the   feeding  period. 

5.  The  si'l)-titution  of  linseed  oil 
with  a  ni'ninunn  percentage  of  oil 
(3  per  I  <  lit)  in  place  of  the  cotton- 
seed ui.al  and  cottonseed  oil  rcsult- 
e-I  HI  a  decline  of  the  fat  in  the  milk 
to  its  normal  percentage.  This 
change  was  due  probably  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  cottonseed  oil  from  the 
ration,  and  not  to  the  influence  of 
linseed    meal. 

6.  The  addition  of  six-tenths  of 
a  pound  of  corn  oil  to  a  ration  made 
tip  to  a  mixture  of  grains  low  in  fat. 
increased  the  fat  percentage  of  the 
milk  .23  per  cent  (517  to  5.40V  At 
the  end  of  two  weeks  the  effect  of 
the  corn  oil  had  disappeared,  and  the 
milk  had  returned  to  its  normal  fat 
content. 

Z/.  The  sudden  removal  of  the  corn 
off  fr<Mn  the  daily  ration  c;!U-ed  a 
droll  i.f  .-;  j)cr  cent  in  the  fat  (407 
,  but  ;(i"ier  the  ilrst  week  the 
lai    per   eent    w.,-    again   pres- 


to 4  43 
normal 
ent. 

s     r 

pr.  —i  d 
the 
57' 


<rn    o 


ni;  r.  •. 


I '  <1    to    have    de- 
ll    ]>e  re  ent  a  go     of 


milk    liy    x\\\    per    cnf     '  ^'in      to 
;    the    ■  'a.lually    return- 
ed  to  it-   iL .;    jM^.i-ntage   after  the 

I'eedinir  of   the   ceirn    had   ceased. 

<).  Corn  meal  (a  carbohydrate 
fetd"*  wa-  without  efTect  on  the  com- 
]MTsition   of  the   milk. 


A.    TEN  ACRE    FARM. 


r  1(  >!I1      m  V      herd      <  )t       I  er-.y         e^  e^v-, 

^.\en  in  number  and  part  of  them 
wi'li  tu-'-t  calf,  I  h;i\  e  marie  ;in  ;ivcr- 
.lu,^  of  400  ].  .  ■!-  .'f  butter  to  the 
ee,\v.  'Idii-'  \  I  marketed  to  private 
fami!ie<  a»  ^50  per  pound,  realizing 
,^7<  !■)<)::,  t)e-ide--  supplying  the  fani- 
lU-  ■•!  f'Hir  with  butter  ,ind  cream 
needed.  The  skim-milk  was  mixed 
with  ^h'Mt-.  and,  together  with  corn. 
\\,i-  fed  te.  T'olandriiin.i  pivr>  that 
-fill  for  S(>J5  7  = 
worth  at  lea-t 
mniins    wiMi    on    this    lierd    iimnuuted 


to  over  $165.  .Mso,  I  have  realized 
$150  from  my  Jerseys  in  other  ways. 
My  total  receipts  for  the  year  were 
$1657.50.  The  expense  of  feeding 
all  of  my  stock  was  $810.  which 
le.ives  -x  |,rofit  of  $838.50.  This  feed 
was  fed  to  13  head  of  Jerseys  of  all 
ages,  also  50  shoats  and  sows. — S. 
W.  Coleman,  in  Kimball's  Dairy 
Farmer. 


Every  farm  should  have  a  few 
pigs.  It  often  happens  that  a  few 
are  more  profitable  than  many.  At 
any  rale  it  is  better  not  to  overstock. 

Tn  order  to  make  a  success  with 
cows,  the  owner  must  give  not  only 
his  time,  but  his  talent  and  energy. 
In  fact,  a  dairyman  must  be  a  many- 
sided  man.  He  mu«t  be  a  producer 
and  he  must  be  a  salesman.  He  must 
understand  cow  nature  and  he  must 
have  a   kindly  disposition. 

r.    A.    STEVEMSOM 

Breeder  and  Stiipper  ot 
.Aberdeea  .Angus 

CATTLE 

*  English  Shire 

HORSES 

Chester  White   Swine,  B 
P.  Rocit  Chickens,  M.  B.  Turlteys. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Shannon  City,  Iowa. 


Till  i-e    '  >n    nana  .are 
$,;oo,    ,ind     the       pre- 


BLOOD     WILL     SELL 

IN  nP-:RKSHIRKS  I 
have  a  very  tine  young 
sow  bred  to  ROYAL 
PREMIER  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
males  and    females   by 

that  sire,  on  all  uf  which  I  can  quote  you 

attractive  j>riccs. 


IN   JKRSICYS  I    h:ive 
young    bulls,     heifers 
and    splen  lid    calves. 
Prices  l<tw    aud  quali- 
ties high. 


W.  F.IMcSPARRAN  Jurniss,  Pa 
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HOLSTEINS    AND    HOLSTEIN 
GRADES. 


It  i?  ovi<lcnt  that  the  popularity  of 
the  Ilolstc'in  rattle  is  on  the  in- 
cre.'ise  in  Maine.  T  notice  the  coni- 
numication  yon  copy  from  the  Jersey 
Bulletin,  written  by  F.  P.  Smart, 
who  boasts  of  receiving  $ii  from  the 
sale  of  one  grade  Holstein  calf.  I 
notice  in  the  same  paper  the  ac- 
count of  the  9ooo-poun(l  yoke  of  oxen, 
a  cross  from  the  Holstein  bull  upon 
a  Shorthorn  cow.  Tn  another  agri- 
cultural paper  of  about  the  same  size, 
a  communication  from  a  farmer  in 
Maine  who  boasts  of  a  grade  Hol- 
stein cow  with  her  second  calf,  that 
is  now  giving  40  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  upon  an  amount  of  feed  that  I 
should  think  not  too  much  for  a  small 
Jersey,  in  grain  given  at  least,  and 
yet  he  says  her  milk  shows  four 
inches  of  cream  upon  it.  I  suppose 
he  means  in  the  ordinary  can  used 
for  deep  setting.  If  so,  it  is  very 
rich  in  cream.  Xot  long  ago,  I  read 
in  your  paper  a  statement  from  a 
well-known  Holstein  breeder  in 
Maine,  who  said  that  he  liad  a  grade 
cow,  the  product  of  his  Holstein  bull 
.ind  a  large  native  cow  Tprobably  one 
with  a  good  share  of  Shorthorn  or 
Durham  blond)  that  gave  nearly  as 
much  milk  in  a  year  a^  hi^  purest 
bred  Holstcins,  and  her  milk  <;howed 
an  average  of  4.5  per  cent  cream, 
which  is  as  good  milk  as  many  Jer- 
seys  produce. 

But  for  the  man  who  i§  sellingf 
milk  or  cream  T  believe  tlie  Holstein 
or  Holstein  grade  is  the  best,  espe- 
cially if  he  has  good  pa>fure^.  and 
is  willing  to  feed  liberally  at  the 
barn.  The  Holstein  bull  seems  tn 
produce  good  calves,  and  heifers  that 
make  good  cows  when  crossed  upon 
the  grade  Shorthorn  or  Durham 
grade.  I  like  the  term  Durham  as 
applied  to  the  Maine  cattle,  because 
mofst  of  them  were  brought  to  this 
country  and  known  a*;  Dtirham  cat- 
tle before  Bates  and  Collins  had  be- 
gun their  improvemeuis,  which  made 
them  so  pre-eminent  a^  beef  cattle. 
and  which  at  the  s.ame  time  reduced 
the  power  of  milk  production.  If 
there  are  mi1k-producing  strains  of 
Shorthorn=;.  they  h.ive  n  verted  back 
to  the  orisjinal  Durliam  bloofl,  and 
they  would  ur.t  be  cla^^sed  as  the 
bc-t  ]iy  ill.,  ..•  \\]](,  want  them  tn 
breed    f<ir   beef   juirpov.  v    alone. 

Be  that  n-  it  tna>-.  the  Holstein-^ 
make  a  gonrl  rro--  with  them,  and 
probably  w<i!i'd  wi'l)  ^'\r  white-faced 
Hereford  tirade-^,  aufl  with  the  yellow 
cow^  of  Maine  tlint  nre  «nid  to  be 
dc-rended  from  early  impi  trt.'ition^ 
from   Driiin.i.rk.      They  i.,--   wrll 

with  the  Ayrshire  err:.',-  -,  \>\]\  1  have 
111  \(T  -ren  a  gooil  c'>w  a=;  a  result 
iif  the  rro-^  betwa  n  flfilctfin  ntid 
Jer-ey.  C)nc  of  the  Tir-t  re-ults  nf 
>urh  n  rrocc  tlint  T  evi-r  «aw  w.')> 
froni  a  I.i'l'i'  Hi'i-triti  bull  upoti  one 
nf  tho^e  «atne  largi-  Jersey  enw;  She 
prodncerl  twin  heifer-.  wliieh  .al- 
though w<H  ferl  v.-re  not  nnieh  Inrcr- 
er  or  1)1  Ml  r  milk  f>rf^>(lnc'  r  ^  th.atitlie 
Jer>;ey.  thouLrh  the  rolnr  of  thr  Hol- 
''tein  wa<  there  Tt  w.is  like  a  rro-- 
of  the  T^erch<i"n  -•  iMi'Mi  <>n  a  tli^r 
enighbred  mare,  ijinri'  likely  tn  <-h<i\\ 
(he  f.auhs  nf  b<a'-  •'  in  tin-  'jper'fl  ni 
the   d.iin.   or    tin  and    strengtli    r>f 

the   '^irta 

The     l[o1-,irin       ero  =  ;       upon     largi- 
crnde     row:    not     nnly       make"!     good 


veal  calves,  but  the. males  make  good 
working  oxen,  not  all  as  large  as 
those  of  Mr.  Rand,  perhaps  not  as 
active  as  the  Devons  or  their  grades, 
but  quicker  motioned  than  the  usual 
Durham  or  Hereford  oxen  of  the 
same  size,  and  that  can  be  easily 
taught  to  work,  and  that  make  good 
beef  when  past  work. 

A  characteristic  of  the  pure  bred 
Holstein  is  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
subject  to  the  sudden  paroxysms  of 
rage  which  have  led  many  a  Jersey 
or  Aryshire  to  attack  the  one  who 
handled  it  and  thought  it  as  harmless 
and  gentle  as  a  cow.  Bulls  are  treach- 
erous at  the  best,  and  those  who 
handle  them  should  alwavs  be  on 
their  guard,  but  I  have  not  road  of 
any  accident  from  the  Holstein  bulls. 

It  has  been  said,  I  think  it  is  true, 
that  the  Holstein  bull  produces  bet- 
ter cows  from  grade  cows  than  pure- 
bred animals  of  another  breed,  as  it 
has  less  to  contend  with  in  the  traits 
of  the  other  breed.  If  one  desires 
to  improve  his  herd,  he  can  scarcely 
do  better  than  to  use  a  pure-bred 
Holstein  bull,  and  if  he  ventures  to 
use  his  services  so  long  as  to  breed 
daughter  and  granddaughter  back  to 
him.  he  is  doing  no  more  than  Bates, 
Collins  and  others  did  when  they 
were  striving  to  fix  the  Shorthorn 
type.  In  some  cases,  or  one  at  least, 
a  bull  was  bred  to  his  descendants 
in  the  sixth  generation,  and  one  of 
the  best  and  highest-priced  bulls  ever 
sold  in  England  was  a  result  of  such 
incestuous  breeding.  H  one  can  safe- 
ly u=;e  the  same  bull  in  his  herd  for 
>ix  or  eight  years,  the  extra  price 
paid  for  a  pure-bred  instead  of  a 
grade  animal  does  not  seem  import- 
ant. And  one  can  bu\'  a  calf  or  a 
yearling  good  enough  to  use  in  grad- 
ing up  a  herd,  or  an  aged  bull  that 
the  owner  thinks  he  has  used  long 
enough  in  his  herd,  without  paying 
a   very  fancy  price.  * 

Th.'it  the  Holstein  cow  bred  in  this 
country  give  milk  richer  in  cream 
than  did  those  that  were  first  im- 
ported seeiTis  to  be  a  fixed  fact,  and 
if  there  is  a  cow  that  is  a  dual-pur- 
pose cow,  good  for  milk,  cream  and 
finally  for  beef,  it  would  seem  that 
we  have  found  it  in  the  Holstein  or 
Holstein    grades. 

I  have  none  to  sell,  for  T  do  not 
now  own  a  row.  but  T  write  my  firm 
(-11IU  irtioii  from  observation,  and 
from  the  records  they  have  made  in 
public  and  in  private  trials. — ^^.  F. 
Ame^.   in   Maine   Farmer. 


\mV     .IHHSFV     POI  I.TRV     .lOVRNAL 
•-•0    |)\V    STHKET.  ORANGE,    N.    J. 


A  Live.  Prnsrrepsive  and  Up-to-date 
I'oialtry  and  Pii^non  .Authority.  It  Is 
f  lujek  full  nf  now  and  v.iluable  arti- 
I  Ics.  K.aeh  Issuf  contain.*!  eolnr  plate 
I'T  |.>  izf  winnintr  fowl.s.  i=5end  this  ad 
ui'l  2.'  ''ont.'!  and  p^t  it  for  one  year. 
I  •'•    it    now. 


JERSEY   BULL   CALF. 

Sii-(1  by  l\int:  I'l  irf.ar-h  i:  e  64X01  ainl 
out  0)  a  <n]iri('r  cow.  giving  40  lbs. 
of  5  ]><  r  <■(  nt  milk.  This  ealf  will 
<1"  -'mhI  ill  -..nna  In  irl.  I'riee  reason- 
al.I.a 

<  )r    if    it       ix       Berkshire      pigs    you 
w'lnt    I    have   a    lot   of   spring   beatuies 
•  •    \amr   pieking^:   also   ^nnie   splendid 
;nit*    tli.it    will    ni.'ike    vou    money. 
W.   F.   McSPARRAN,'       Furniss.   Pa 
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A    ntandard    book    written,    printed 
and    published    by    the    United 
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vertised   for  sale. 
Printed    by   order   of   CouKress.     406 
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FOR  FARMERS 
STOCK  RAISERS 
DAIRYMEN 

Special  Report  of  Diseases  of 
Catfle  and  Cattle  Feeding 
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enKraYlngN,  13  colored  charts. 
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This  standard  work  Is  published 
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The  price  at  which  this  book  Is 
oflTcrcd  Is  Just  what  It  costs  the 
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ninilod  prepaid  to  any  iiddrcss  in 
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Hemit  by  Post  Office  Money  Order. 
Postage  stamps  and  personal  checks 
will  not  be  accepted.  \ot  more 
tlinn  one  l>ook  to  any  one  pur- 
«'hn«<cr. 

Send  for  free  list  of  Ciovcrnment 
books    on    special    subjects. 

Address  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Sub  DiviMion  43,  fiovernment 
Printing  Office,  AVashington.  D.  C. 


•  I  ril  ri     Best  seed   for  sale.      Write  for 

Ml  rAI  rjl    samples,  prices  and  FREE   direc 

II*"'  "^*  "    tions  "32"    on    growinif.     J.  E. 

WiNc;  &  Bros.,  80x32  Mechanicsburg,  O.,  or 

Eutaw,  Alabama. 


NEWTON'S  Hun  «m  Cmim  Cm 
«  vncamuT  sptcmc 

^Ifi  y<'ais«ale-  (hit U> lien caii0 

"^tnU  <  «re  J/tavrs.    fl.i")  per 

can.    <»r  (icaUTB,  or  cxprraa 

pifpaid.   8«*ii<l  for  booKleU 

Th>iS»«tomlU— UyC».,lilrt»,0. 


Farmer's  Sons  WANTED  T'l^r^^^Wtil 

•od  fair  edDr»tlon  to  work  In  ao  office,  SOO  •  month  with 
kHTanrement.  itraiiy  eroploynieDt.  inuit  be  boneit  and 
reltahl^.    Branch  officii  of  tbf  aiioclatinn  are  b<>ln(  eitab- 

llshed  in  ^«i  h  itate    Applv  at  <piirr    (iTing  (all  partirolafi. 

Thi  VETERINARY  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION.  9tH.  12.  London.  Cantda 


Iteglstered  Ohio   Improved   C.  W.  Swine 

Holstein    Hulls    and    Bull    t'nlves.    Collie 

Pups.  Priio.s  right.  All  varieties 
\\>nndotte.  Leghorns,  .>llnorca,  Rhode 
Island  Red  Rggs.  RO  flrst  prizes  on 
70  entries  at  Poughkoep.sie  and  Wal- 
den.  P.red  to  lay  matings  |2.00  per 
.10:  $6.00  per  100;  exhibition  matings 
$3.r,o  per  .TO;  J.'i.OO  per  50.  SO  per  cent 
fertility    guaranteod. 

\\  AI.TKR     fi.     SMni-:H. 

Wnldcn,  \ew    York 


Pioneer  Herd  of  Chester  Whites 

lircil  strictly  pure  since  1S4S.  Some 
(  luiii  '  >-t<>ck  for  sale  of  both  sexes 
from  '1  to  7  month.s  old.  Also  two 
snw.s    icadv    to    brf'e<l. 

B.    L.    ASIIIIRIDGB. 
R.    D.    3  Wemi    Chester,    Pa. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— 1907. 
ABOUT    GRAY    PERCHERONS. 


I  think  when  we  see  the  1907  im- 
IHirtations  of  Pcrchcrons  we  will  see 
more  grays  than  we  have  for  some 
.seasons  back.  I  can't  help  noticing 
some  things  as  I  go  along  through 
life.  For  instance,  there  was  that 
of  twenty-one  draft  geldings  that 
was  sold  a  fortniglit  back  in  Chicago 
for  an  average  of  $422.15,  breaking 
all  records  for  a  load  in  that  mar- 
ket. Of  the  twenty-one,  sixteen 
were  grays,  three  roans,  and  only 
two  blacks.  If  that  proportion  had 
been  reversed  the  price  would  not 
have  been  so  large  as  it  was,  and 
that  proposition  I  am  willing  to 
leave  to  any  of  the  big  buyers  in  any 
of  the  states.  The  more  men  I  meet 
the  more  men  I  hear  say,  these  days, 
that  they  wish  the  craze  for  blacks 
had  not  overspread  the  country  quite 
so  thickly.  Now  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  black  Perchcron  is  not  as 
good  a  horse  as  the  gray,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  buyers  will  pay  more 
for  a  gray  gelding  than  they  will  for 
a  black,  and  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  that  too — merely  that  their  best 
customers  in  the  East  antl  in  Chi- 
cago want  grays.  It  is  mighty  good 
business  to  give  the  fellow  with  the 
money  whatever  he  wants  to  pay 
ii  I'or.      It  was  a  blessing  that  we  had 


Farview  Farm,  Vnr 

W.  C.  CRUSER,  Prop 

Pure-bred  Holstein  Bull  Calves 
For  Sale  of  the'popular  Corn- 
icopiaJohanna  Strain. 

0.  I.  C,  Ohio  Improved  Chester,  Pigs 
And  Beautiful  Scotch  Collie 
Pups, 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS. 

20  choice  Spring  Sows,  open  .  26  Fall  Pi(?8, 
both  sexes,  and  also  i-ome  vt-ry  fine  yearliuR 
bred  sows  that  are  extra  fin;-  and  were  prize 
winners  last  Kali  12  head  Poland  Chinas  Irom 
8  to  12  mouths  old.  I  never  ha«1  a  better  offer- 
hiK  Id  young  8OW6  than  thi.>-. 

C.  R.  CRESSMAN, 

Bursonville,B\icKs  Co.,  Pa. 

Chester      Whites 

Sows  bred,  $a5  to  $30  each.  Boars 
at  $15.  Sows  ready  for  service.  Show 
stuff— what  you  want.  Fancy  fall 
pigs.     Write  at  once. 

D.  W.  SliELLABARGER,        Enon.  Ohio 


Chester  Whites 


I  have  theui  combiuing 
the  l>t'Rt  blood  it.  Chester 
^—^  ^-     County.     If  vou  want  the 

good  old  Chester  that  ha.«>  m«de  this  conuty  fa 
moua  we  have  them  here  that  will  pleiise  you 
We  breed  and  sell  oay  the  best.     WtiU  me 

L.WEBSTER,    •   Kelton,    Pa. 


Best  In  Years       Poland  Chinas 


Ohio  Sunshiue  2nd,  yearling  boar.     Gixxl  oiif 
larch  and  April  hoars  sired  by  O.  S.  anvl     Stan- 
»rd  Sunshine  and  Corrtction.     March  gilts  by 
U.  S.  2nd.     AUohrcd  sows  later. 

Registered  Rams,  large,  smooth,  heavy  shear- 
ing.    Write  for   prices,  description   and    hreed- 


>g 
ing  to 


W.   H.    CRESWELL 

CCDARVILLE,  O. 


so  many  gray  marcs  in  the  country 
when  the  craze  for  black  hair  over- 
spread  it. 

What  to  my  mind  is  a  most  forci- 
ble sign  is  this:  f  was  talking  with 
one  of  the  largest  importers  not  long 
ago,  and  he  told  me  that  the  inquiry 
for  gray  stallions  was  much  greater 
this  spring  than  it  had  been  for  some 
years  past.  More  grays  were  exhib- 
ited this  year  in  the  aged  Percheron 
classes  than  for  some  seasons  back. 
Etradegant,  McLaughlin  Bros.'  un- 
beaten champion,  is  a  very  choice 
dark  gray,  and  at  the  International 
there  were  some  other  grays  that 
seemed  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  on- 
lookers very  well.  At  that  show  I 
talked  with  a  great  many  men  from 
different  states  and  certainly  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  return  to 
popularity  of  the  lighter  colored  coat. 
There  is  not  much  use  in  entering 
into  the  many  spacious  reasons  that 
have  been  advanced  for  the  prefer- 
ence for  the  black  Percheron  over 
the  grey.  There  is  not  one  that  will 
hold  water.  The  old  one  about 
farmers  not  wanting  grey  horses  be- 
c.nusc  they  turn  white  with  age  mav 
be  all  right  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  breed  horses  solely  for  his  own 
use.  but  few  farmers  can  afford  that 
sort  of  a  luxury.  Usually  it  pay^ 
bc^t  to  breed  that  <;ort  of  an  animal 
for  which  the  best  sort  of  a  price 
can  be  obtained. 

I  believe  it  is  all  the  same  to  the 
importers  whether  the  buyers  want 
black  hor-^cs  or  greys.  If  the  de- 
rnand  is  for  blacks  they  can  leave 
the  greys  in  France  and  vice  versa. 
Turning  their  business  over  year  by 
yenr  they  are  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide exactly  that  winch  is  demanded. 
However,  a  predominating  call  for 
horses  of  one  color  naturally  narrows 
the  range  of  selection  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocenn  nnd  we  get  fewer 
of  the  best — that's  all.  Then  when  it 
comes  to  the  matter  of  farmers  going 
pact  a  good  grey  horse  to  breed  to 
a  medium  or  inferior  black,  sense 
ends  and  idiocy  begins  This  has 
been  done  far  too  often,  and  we  all 
know  it.  The  dark  grey  coat  such 
as  Etradegant  wears  is  the  favorite, 
and  a  good  big  gelding  that  is  nearly 
white  but  deep  in  his  rib.  nnd  fat. 
and  fit  to  go  to  work  will  bring  every 
dollar  as  much  as  a  black  of  equal 
merit    .nnd    sometimes    more. 

The  Armour  si\-hnrse  team  of 
geldings  that  is  going  to  England  to 
be  shown  at  the  Tnternational  Horse 
Show  in  Eondon,  the  «orond  week  in 
Tune,  are  altrinst  nil  light  greys. 
Xi"»t  one  of  the  famous  si\,  Jim  and 
Henry  in  the  wheel.  .\be  and  Phil 
in  the  «wing.  .ind  Dude  nnd  ^^ack  in 
the  leafl.  ever  wa«  n  dark  grey.  .\be 
deimriod  fmni  thi-;  life  an<l  n  very 
(l.irk  ,trri  y  took  hi<  p'nce.  hut  in  a 
measure  it  spoiled  the  looks  nf  the 
'■utfit.  Tt  will  be  remctnberod  that 
ol<!  Jim  hns  put  it  over  the  best  they 
rotild  lug  over  fmm  Scntlaiifl  anrl 
l'nu:!.ind  three  year's  nut  of  the  last 
four-  ,niil  that  t-  croing  some  for  the 
'-Tiey-; — j.i>;    Hope,  in  Kansas  Eanuer 


Have    you    sent    in    your    renewal? 
Do   fo    promptly 

VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME. 

«  I  ZUU  jnnry  I'lniriif  nt  home  during  «p«re  (tine,  tangbt 
In  riiiiplrd  K':|{::i^h.  Ii,(i|oma  Kritn'vil.  [>oiiitiiiii«  ohtnin«d 
for  mrri'ii,>ful  atoifcni.-i ;  rost  withiu  nnrh  >>|  nl  U  ffiktiifar- 

jMMi  ifiiiirm.if  I.  parii.(ii»r«  fri-i-.  lOntar  o  Veterlri" 
y  Correspondenco  Scnoolt  London,  Can* 
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Bear  in  mind  that  rape  pasture  for 
a  change  is  more  excellent  for  sheep 
as  well  as  pigs.  Grow  a  few  acres 
and  try  it. 

Dogs  still  continue  to  be  the  ter- 
ror of  sheep  raisers,  and  it  is  one 
reason  why  more  farmers  do  not  en- 
gage in  the  business.  A  shotgun 
loaded  generously  with  No.  2  shot  is 
the  only  cure  for  sheep-killing  dogs. 

FOR  SALE  OR  BXCHANGB. 


This  department  of  advertising  will 
enable  readers  to  sell  any  kind  of  sur- 
plus, live  stock,  farm  tools,  machinery, 
crops,  etc.  Advertisements  of  farms 
for  sale,  rent,  or  exchange,  poultry, 
supplies,  dogs,  cats,  pet  stock,  Imple- 
ments, machinery,  wagons,  seeds, 
plants  and  vegetables.  The  cost  of 
advertl-slng    Is 

Only    Two    Centn    a    Word, 

all  classified.  Each  Initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  35  cents  each 
Kssue.  All  ropllofl  must  he  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  3  cents  each 
must    he    sent    with    every    order. 

Thin    Department    for    Live   Stock   Only. 


CATTLE. 

JERSEYS — Combination      and      Golden 
Lad.      For    sale — 10    cows.    10    heifers 
and    20    bulls.     S.    E.    NIVIN,    Landen- 
berg.    Pa. 

The   "Dairy    Cnlf   from   Birth   to   Prollt" 

Tells  how  to  raise  calves,  euro  their 
diseases.  &c.,  by  our  best  breeders. 
.Tust  out.  Introductory  price  25  cents. 
C.  I.  HCNT,  Hunt.  N.  Y.,  Breeder  of 
choice    Reg'istered    Jerseys. 


HOGS. 


RpKlatrred    Diiroc   Pigs    for   sale.    WAL- 
TER M    CARROLL.  Box   106,   Lynch- 
burg,   V  a. 


GFJT  SOME  Improved  Large  York- 
shire Pigs.  Hundreds  are  glad  they 
have  these  pure  breds.  Price  low. 
Mon«v  back  If  not  satisfied.  Write 
now.  ■  HARRY  B.  BILLINGTON.  Wells. 
Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


W.WTED — We  have  an  enquiry  for 
a  HPtofnrd  Bull  and  .Jersey  Red  Pigs. 
Parties  having  them  for  sale  may  find 
a  purchaser  by  advertising  in  Blooded 
Stock. 


FOR      SALE  —  F.xc-  pttoually      fme 
Shetland     pcnv.    voung.      beautiful; 
complete    out'lt."    L^    D.    ATWATER. 
Waverly.   X.    V 

POULTRY 

RO**E     tO^in       Rhode       iMland     Reds— 

Prizi'    stock.      Euirs    $l.no    per    15.      C. 
II.    «iEISSIN<iEII.    Oxford.    Fa. 


Single  C.  White  Leghorn  liggs.  Blan- 
chard  -train.     $i.i»o  tor   15:  $1.75  for 
30.     J    \V.   RARDL1:Y.  Mount  Pleas- 
.mt.    I'a       Route   T. 

Light    Brahma    Eggs.    ?i  7.=^    -i    dozen. 
\V11.1-,Y   CAMPBKLI,.   Boycr^.  Fa 

WIIITB  and  BARRED  Plymouth  Rock 
fowls  and  Mammoth  Bronxc  Turkeys 
R   H.   McFADIEN.  Oxford,  Pa. 

BantantM — America's        Best      lebrlght 

Japanese,  Polish  CocIiIbs.  Oaaes. 
Send  3c.  stamp  for  elruclar.  A.  A. 
FI5NN.    UrtT    IS.    r»»1«r*w.    "Win 

Rhode  Island  Reds — Armour  strain — 
Egg>,    $J    jxr      15;      3      settings   $5- 
Robert    V.    Armstrong.   Oxford,   Pa. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— 1907. 


The  cattle  market  shows  consider- 
able decline  in  prices  from  a  month 
ago,  but  has  been  in  pretty  satisfac- 
tory condition  as  regards  the  more 
desirable  grades,  ahhongh  of  course 
short-fed  and  common  stuff  has  drag- 
ged considerably  at  times.  Now 
that  warm  weatlK-r  is  about  due  buy- 
ers are  discriminating  against  heavy 
cattle  and  this  condition  will  be  more 
niarkfd  as  the  season  advances.  Dur- 
ing June  and  July  the  demand  will 
center  on  light  and  handy-weight 
beeves,  weighing  from  IJ50  lbs.  to 
1.^50  lbs,,  hence  we  strongly  advise 
shipping  as  soon  as  possible  any  big 
luavy  cattle  that  you  may  have  that 
arc  appro.ximately  ready  for  market. 
At  present  writing  choice  to  extra 
j>rime  beeves  are  quotable  at  $585 
to  .'?6.40.  although  it  takes  something 
very  good  inrjccd  to  bring  the  latter 
price.  Recently  shippers  have  been 
dropping  back  into  the  old  rut  of 
sending  in  very  heavy  receipts  for 
Monday  and  Wednesday  and  very 
small  runs  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  a  condition  that  was  partly 
remedied  some  time  ago  by  continued 
agitation  and  persistent  attempts  to 
point  out  to  the  coimtry  the  advan- 
tages of  a  betti  '  O-^iribution  of  the 
receipts  over  the  iivt-  market  days  of 
the  week,  T.ast  week  we  had  very 
heavy  run<  <iii  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day. r<  suiting  in  a  weakness  on  those 
days  and  hardly  enongli  for  the  de- 
mand "ii  of  her  day-  "i  the  week, 
IV.  .hably  if  tin-  week's  supply  had 
been  mure  e\enly  distributed  prices 
would  have  been  fnVy  maintained. 
\^  '■    '■   :  ■!'!-   a(!\  ire    to    -hi{)   cattle 

"1     iVtra     <|M,i':!y     or     li.;i\y     Wei.L'ht     to 

arri-  1    Monday   ami    Wediiesihiy  as 

th'-  the    day-    that    the    l-la-tern 

"-hij)p.rs  nn.!  e\porters,  wlu.^e  or- 
der- call  lor  -a.td  classes,  are  active 
buyers,  be!  iii,.  rank  anrl  i'i"  -f  the 
'■•iinnion    ■  r   kind    cm    I  ,r    in 

jn-i  a-  well  for  Tin  winy.  Thursday 
an<l  I  riday  niark.ts  ihtis  relieving 
thi  Condition  nu  Monday  and  Wed- 
m-day  a,n<l  hrlping  the  trade  condi- 
tioiv,    .ili    around,       Ml    l)uy<  i  -  nt 

e\|)i.ri<r-  ami  ea-tern  -"hi|.j.>  ,  .  ,,ie 
acti\(ly  in  t'li-  market  on  'I'uesrlay. 
Thnr-.',  V  ,,!!.!  r;i<I:.y  and  pile.  -  •>{ 
heel  -ti  (I-  are  a-  a  rule  a-  .uood, 
ami  often  1)ettcr,  than  on  othi-r  day.-. 
Thi-  -nbji  rf  i-  oii,  I'l  i  -hoiild  have 
clo-f  (oii-i.hr.i  t  if  .11  on  tiif  f)art  of 
t<  1  der-  and  -Inii]).  r-  a-  it  i-  np  to 
ih«  HI  t"  n  ne  "ly  >  oniliiion-  The 
hn>  1-  u  i!l  <Io  fl),  ir  J, art  by  taking 
all    ofj,. rings    '111    sli'     (l.\-    which    hn'.<" 


hitherto  been  classed  as  off  days. 

The  hog  market  is  considerably  off 
from  a  month  ago,  top  to-day  being 
$6,60,  whereas  in  our  last  letter  we 
quoted  top  at  $6.00.  Bulk  of  the  sales 
to-day  were  made  at  $6.45  to  $6.50. 
As  the  weather  gets  warmer  buyers 
arc  more  anxious  for  light  and  medi- 
um weight  hogs  and  said  classes 
meet  the  demand,  big  heavy  packers 
being  left  tintil  the  last.  With  the 
approach  of  warm  weather  it  is  im- 
porlant  to  e.xercise  care  in  having 
the  cars  in  good  shape  for  shipping, 
that  is  well  cleaned  out,  and  if  pos- 
sible the  floor  covered  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  wet  sand  in  prefer- 
ence to  using  straw  for  bedding, 
which  is  the  worst  possible  material 
for  warm  weather  shipping.  Ship- 
pers should  also  be  very  careful  not 
to  overload  as  that  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  loss  in  transit,  as  the  hogs  are 
more  liable  to  pile  up  and  smother. 
The  coarse  of  the  market  has  fully 
warranted  our  advice  in  our  last  let- 
ter to  ship  hog.s  as  fast  as  ready  and 
we  still  think  that  marketable  hogs 
should  come  right  along -rather  than 
to  hold  for  a  possible  advance. 

The  sheep  market  has  been  very 
Strong  during  the  past  month  and 
new  records  have  been  established 
on  about  all  classes.  Wooled  lambs 
an  at  jir.  sent  selling  up  to  $8.75,  the 
highest  price  ever  reached  on  this 
market.  F.dr  to  good  wooled  lambs 
an-  fjuo'ahh'  .-t  .$8,50  to  $8.60;  fair  to 
'■l'"j''  fl  iilim:  l;nnbs  at  $7-75  to 
$.*>._'.-;  wethers  arc  coming  mostly 
shorfi.  ehoire  eracles  selling  at  $6,00 
to  .-^'i  10;  ehoiec  liirht  yearlings  at 
-''7;  ■  '  ^7"":  ('-oMN-  ,xK,.^  at  $5.65 
to   ."^-^  :oo<l    to    choiee    fat    clipped 

lamb-  >7  .sO   to   ?^7.G^. 

USE  OF  SHEEP  TO  THE 
FARMER. 


W,  T.  Dnfftl.  president  of  the  Tex- 
as Sin  ep  Breeder-'  A-snciation,  says: 
'■'^heep  piv  more  on  the  invcsfnicnt 
'h.in    .any      other      flomestic    animals. 

^hei  p  ;inil  .'x  er-ilH-ation  ktcp  the 
iirnur-'  ehiitlien  in  school  instead  of 
in  the  cotton  patch.  Sheep  eat  about 
^}^n  dilTiTi  nt  kinds  of  n,,\i(,ns  weeds; 
eow-  I  at  fri'ni  I  ;o  to  ,1  kinds;  w'hile 
hor-i  -  (MI  li'^,  than  i  o  1  kinds.  Sheep 
not  only  <]>^'V"V  novions  wa d-.  hut 
'h<v    in  ,n    a    pasture 

I'V     (  \1(  i  t!;-natiny;     the     weeds.      f.and 
al-o   nniirf.\,  -   with    -In  'p  running  on 
it    .0^    I-    Will    I-.-!..'  n   all   o\cr   the   civi- 
'      ■     •  '  I  \       T<'\  ,  ^       .  ..rn     field 


which,  with  sheep,  produced  but 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  after 
sheep  had  run  upon  it  for  a  year  or 
two.  made  from  forty  to  sixty  bush- 
els. Keeping  sheep  enables  the  farm- 
er to  grow  less  cotton  and  more  of 
other  crops.  Begin  with  small  flocks, 
take  proper  care  of  your  lands,  and 
you  will  soon  have  as  large  a  flock 
as  you  need  and  then  the  surplus 
land)s   to   market. 


The  lesson  of  the  horse  show  is 
that  beauty  wins  the  admiration  of 
the  public  as  well  as  prizes  and  com- 
mands the  highest  prices,  and  those 
who  breed  show  horses  find  many 
appreciative  customers  at  almost  any 
price  you  want. 

GrAR.\>'TEED  PAINT. 


No  other  paint  manufacturer  in  the 
country  has  stirred  up  the  manufact- 
urers in  his  line  so  much  during  the 
past  twelve  months  as  has  O.  L.  Chase, 
Individual  Paint  Maker  of  St.  Louis, 
manufacturer  of  the  O.  L.  Chase  Made- 
to-Ordor  Paint.  Individual  paint  mak- 
ing: means  making  paint  for  each  in- 
dividual, making  the  paint  to  fill  ev- 
ery order  after  the  order  is  received. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Chase  is  engaged  in 
doinpT.  He  has  taken  his  stand 
asrainst  the  "ready-mixed"  paints 
which  deteriorate  in  the  can.  O.  L. 
riiase  paint  is  ready  to  use  but  not 
roa<ly  mixod.  He  supplies  his  color 
pigments,  freshly  ground,  in  one  can, 
his  old  process  linseed  oil  In  separate 
<  ans.  That's  the  way  they  come  to 
the  user.  The  exact  date  of  their 
makin,g  (guarantee  of  absolute  fresh- 
nt'ss)  i.<?  stamped  on  every  can.  There 
is  no  cjianeo  in  O.  L.  Chase  Made-to- 
Ordor  Pnint.«.  as  in  ordin.ary  ready- 
mixed  p.'iints.  for  chemical  action  to 
eat    tlie    life    out    of    the   oil. 

It  is  is  impossible  to  make  too  much 
"f  the  matter  of  freshness  in  paints. 
.\nv  <»ne  interested  in  paint,  maker, 
dealer  or  user,  if  he  never  appreciated 
ttiat  fact  before,  will  do  so  when  he 
reads  the  reasons  given  in  the  four 
pago.s  of  questions  and  answers  in  the 
Chase    Fresh    Paint    Book. 

Mr.  Chase  sells  his  paint  on  a  most 
remarkable  liberal  plan.  He  has  a 
special  spring  proposition  on  price 
fill-  1907.  Other  paint  makers  have 
tnised  the  priees  of  paint.  He  has 
lowered  his.  He  allows  the  purchaser 
ft  ojirii  and  try  two  full  gallons  out 
<tf  any  six-gallon  order  or  over,  and 
to  return  tlie  remainder  if  not  satis- 
fied. witliiHif  paying  a  rent  for  paint 
II  'il  in  ti'st.  In  case  of  return,  he 
l>a.\s  tln^  freigiit.  He  cruarantees 
fieiglit  .  Iiarge.^  so  that  the  buyer 
knows  exactly  what  the  p.aint  costs 
him   delivered. 

Mr,  (^linse".<?  paint  book,  entitled  "My 
I'rcsh  Paint  Hook."  is  certainly  a  re- 
nin rkal»lf>  work  on  the  subject  of 
paintintr  and  paints  A  copy  may  be 
li.iil  li\-  writincr  him  for  it.  Address 
(»  I.,  <"hriso,  the  Paint  Man.  Pept.  10. 
."^1,  I.onis.  Mo,  It  is  a  good  book  for 
flios..  wtio  will  !.o  painting  this 
-■piititr.    to    -fri.t    f  o 
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"WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH 
MY  COWS?" 

The  first  evidence  that  a  man  needs 
to  be  saved  from  his  sins,  is  when 
he  begins  to  inquire  what  he  shall  do 
to  be  saved.  Until  he  does  that,  there 
IS  no  help  for  him.  Commissioner 
Wright  of  Iowa  says  his  office  is 
flooded  with  inquiries  about  cows. 
If  those  Iowa  farmers  had  been 
spending  a  little  money  on  them- 
selves for  the  -past  two  or  three 
years,  to  buy  good, sound  cow  infor- 
mation, they  would  not  be  as  helpless 
as  they  are  now.  Maybe  it  would 
do  them  good,  as  well  as  farmers  in 
other  states,  to  read  the  following 
from   Prof.  T.   L.   Haecker: 

The  cow  end  of  the  dairy  business 
is  the  big  end  and  the  most  import- 
ant. Here  is  where  improvement  is 
most  needed  and  where  it  seems 
slowest  to  come.  The  common  cow 
is  still  in  greatest  number  in  the 
dairies  of  the  land,  and  though  she 
ts  a  pretty  good  animal,  she  "is  not 
the  best  or  the  most  profitable.  To 
increase  her  yield  is  as  important 
to  the  dairyman  as  to  get  a  good 
price  for  her  product,  but  this  fact 
does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known. 

In    talking    with    the    average    cow 

.keeper   he   is   quite   likely   to   tell   you 

that    dairying   doesn't    pay,   and    gi'ves 

for  a  reason  that  the  price  of  butter 

and  cream  is  too  low.     He  is  not  likc- 


Iv  to  tell  you  that  his  cows  are  not 
good  and  don't  pay  for  their  keep,  or 
that  half  his  cows  are  boarders  and 
consume  the  profit  of  the  other  half. 
The  fact  is,  dairy  products  are  selling 
at  a  good  price,  about  all  the  public 
wdll  pay.  By  this  is  meant,  that  if 
butter  or  cheese  were  much  higher, 
the  consumption  would  drop  off  and 
react  in  lower  prices. 

Closer  attention  must  be  paid  to 
cost  of  milk  production.  Better  cows 
will  be  the  cry  when  this  is  known 
and  believed  but  we  are  too  often  told 
that  the  cow  for  the  farmer,  is  the 
one  that  will  be  able  to  withstand 
rough  treatment,  and  give  fair  re- 
sults at  both  milk  and  beef  produc- 
tion, that  the  dairy  cow  is  not  a  good 
animal  for  the  average  farmer,  etc. 
This  has  been  told  so  often  that  it 
is  believed  by  most  people,  and  they 
have  accepted  it  along  with  a  lot  of 
other  unproven  theories.  I  don't 
deny  that  a  dual-purpose  cow  would 
be  good  to  keep,  but  farmers  don't 
keep  them  long  and  don't  seem  to 
get   them. 

Dual-purpose  means  two  purpose, 
and  these  two  functions  don't  blend 
very  often  in  the  same  animal  and 
give  a  paying  product  on  both  sides. 
To  the  man  wdio  is  milking  cows  on 
a  small  farm,  it  means  a  good  deal 
whether  his  cows  pay  $5  or  $50  per 
year. 

The  diflfercnce  between  a  cow   av- 
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eraging  125  pounds  of  butter  per  year 
and  one  producing  300,  is  too  great  to 
ignore.  We  are  told  that  the  farm- 
ers are  not  in  the  dairy  business,  but 
are  only  doing  a  little  dairying  on 
the  side.  I  would  call  it  dairy  busi- 
ness when  a  farmer  is  keeping  a  herd 
of  cows  year  after  year  and  milking 
them  as  long  as  they  will  give  milk. 

Right  here  is  a  point:  Such  farmers 
keep  cows  that  are  not  bred  or  con- 
stituted for  the  profitable  production 
of  milk,  and  the  value  of  their  calves 
is  but  little  greater  than  those  from 
dairy  bred  animals.  The  fact  is,  it 
would  pay  better  to  replace  such 
cows,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to 
sell  three  and  buy  one  good  animal. 
It  is  important  to  know  the  yearly 
yield  of  every  cow  in  the  herd,  and 
whether  she  is  paying  or  not,  if  the 
best  results  are  wished  for.  To  this 
end  test  associations  are  being  form- 
ed in  some  parts  of  the  country  to 
work  out  the  problem  of  herd  im- 
provement. 

Blanket  the  teams.  Not  one-half 
of  the  teams  wdiich  haul  heavy  loads 
to  market  are  ever  put  into  barns 
and  fed,  or  eevn  blanketed.  When 
teams  are  hitched  and  are  expected 
to  stand  for  over  half  an  hour,  they 
should  be  covered  with  warm  blank- 
ets. 


Send  in  yonr  «uo«crtpcioB  at  oacc. 


Your    Income 

From  a  Small  Investment  lOO  to  300  per  cent.  Proftt  eacH  year 

Startthe  Dollars  Rolling;  Your  Way 

The  Combination  Vender  ^S^''^ 

Distributes  to  every  customer  accurately  the  Finest  Goods 

Its  the  greatest  MONEY  MAKER  you  ever  worked  with 

It  never  tires;  always  on  duty;  night  and  day  it  works  for  you 

This  Vender  for 

SprMfrc'^'T^f^nv  '^^^  ^"'y  Salesman  of  its  Class  SiyTso" Sm'f 

I  bAINUISand  CAINDY  ,t  IstHe  20tH  Centura    MecHanical)  Idea 

flnP    (TAnd  fPli/lhlp  M/lf1  W/lflf-  ^^^  unoccupied   in   the   United   States,   not  afraid  of  work,  having  somel 
VllW   ^UUU  iWliaUlW  ITiail   naill-  means   and    not    now    making   $1000    per    year.     Investigate    this    at    once! 

ed  at  once  in  each  county    my  n" y?"''^'''-'' '' '""'"''  °'  °"""  "'  """* """ """  '°"'i 

Carfare  and  expenses  will  be  allowed  the  right  parties  coming  here  to  investigate  our  business  and  receive 
instructions  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made. 

We  are  fully  protected  by  patents  and  protect  our  representatives  in  so  far  as  we  can.  Should  your  county 
be  taken  we  may  be  able  to  assign  you  one  to  your  advantage. 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  to  any  good  reliable  party  wanting  to  better  his  income  and  condition  and  will 
apply  for  same  to  investigate  fully.  State  present  occupation,  experience  in  business,  and  mention  this  paper. 
Highly  important  that  you  act  at  once  and   START  DOLLARS  YOUR  WAY.  Address 

Combination  Vender  Co.,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 

136-1^0  Water  Street 

We  refer  by  pcrmiition  to  I.  C.  R.  Attn.,  Penn  Yan,   N,  Y.,  and  the  Editor  of  thii  Paper. 
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Directory  of  Breeders'  Associations 
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Tk«  followiDK  list  comprises 
name  of  every  live  stock  breeders'  — 
sociatlon  in  the  United  States,  ot 
which  we  have  recerd.  The  name  and 
address  of  secretary  will  also  be  found 
in  every  case.  If  any  associations  of 
this  kind  are  not  listed,  we  ask  that 
secretaries  notify  us  at  once,  and  also 
notify  us  at  once  as  to  any  change  ia 
names  and  adaresses.  It  will  be  the 
intention  to  keep  this  list  up  to  date, 
and  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  of 
secretaries  to  that  end. 

Cattle    Breeders. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association — Thomas  McFarlane,  Ped- 
igree Record  Building,  Union  Stock 
Yards,   Chicago,   Secretary. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club — L.  P. 
Sisson,    Newark.    O.,    Secretary. 

American  Galloway  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas  Gray,  Pedigree  Record 
Building.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — W. 
H.  Caldwell.  Peierboro,  N.  H.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— C.  R.  Thomas,  Stock  Tarda, 
Kansas  City,  Mo..   Secretary. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — J.  J. 
Hemingway,  New  York,  Secretary. 

The   Polled   Durham   Breeders'  Assn., 
■J.    H.    Martz,      Sec.-Treas.,    Greenville, 
Ohio. 

American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— John  W.  Groves,  Pedigree 
Record  Building,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago.    Secretary. 

American  Sussex  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion— Overton  L.ea,  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
Secretary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association — C. 
M.  Winslow,  Brandon,  Vt.,  Secretary. 
Breeders'  Association  of  French-Ca- 
nadian Cattle  of  the  United  States — 
W.  J.  McMurdy.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.. 
Secretary. 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas.  D.  Nixon,  Secretary, 
Owego,  N.  T. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
America — H.  B.  Richards,  Easton.  Pa.. 
Secretary. 

Holsteln  -  Frieslan  Association  of 
America — F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro. 
Vt..   Secretary. 

Maine  State  Jersey  Cattle  Associa- 
tion— N.  R.  Pike.  Winthrop.  Maine, 
Secretary. 

National  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — A.  E.  White,  Chicago.Sec- 
retarv.    5629    Madisun    ave. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — Warren  Gammon,  Secre- 
tary,   Des    Moines,    Iowa. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America 
(Incorporated)  —  iiarley  A.  Martin, 
Gotham,    Wisconsin,   Secretary. 

Shelby  County  Fine  Stock  Exchange, 
Harlan,  Iowa.  L.  H.  Packard,  Sec'y. 
liurMe  IlrceUent. 
American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses 
— J.  D.  Connor.  Jr..  Wabash,  Indiana, 
Secretary. 

American  Breeders'  Association  of 
Jacks  and  Jennets — J.  W.  Jones,  Co- 
lumbia,  Tenn.,  Secretary. 

American  Clydesdale  Association — 
R  B.  Ogilvie,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago.   Secretary. 

Percheron  Society  of  America — Geo. 
W.  Stubblefleld.  Union  Stock  Yards. 
Chicago,    Secretary. 

The     Percheron     Roadster    Co.,    Chas 
C.    Glenn,    Columbus,    Ohio,    Secretary. 
American    Saddle      Horse      Breeders' 
Association — 1.  B.  Nail.  Louisville.   Ky.. 
Secretary. 

Shetland  Pony  Club— Mor- 


ing,       I.,afayette,      Indiana, 


Iforse   Breeders'   As- 
Burgess,    Wenona, 

')ok       (Thorough- 
.\  lieeler,       N.       Y.. 


American 
timer  Leve 
Secretary. 

American  Shire 
sociatlon — Charltso 
Ills..   Secretary 

American  Stud 
breds) — James  li 
Registrar. 

American  Tio.itng  Register  Co.. — 
W.    H.    Knight,   Chicago,   Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association 
— Alexander  Galbraith.  Janesville.. 
Wis.,   Secretary. 

Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  America — ■ 
R.  P.  Sterlcker.  West  Orange.  N.  J. 
Setretary. 

The  French  Coa<h  Force  Roadster 
Co..  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Glenn,  Secretary,  Co- 
lumbus,   Ohio. 

Krenrh      <roacta       Horp«      Society       nf 

Michigan    ave.,   Chicago.    Secretary. 
Gnrman     Hanoverian     and       Oldenburg 
Coach    Horse    Breeders'      Association — 
J.  Crouch.   I.Afay«tt«.   Trd..   Secretary. 


Morgan  Horse  Register  —  Josesk 
Battel.   Mlddlebury,    Vt.,   Editor. 

National  Frenoh  Draft  Horse  Aaao- 
^iatlon— C.  E.  StubbB.  Fairfield.  Iowa. 
Secretary. 

Oldenburg  Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America— C.  E.  Stubbs  Falrfleld. 
Iowa,    Secretary. 

Sheep   Tlreedern. 

American  and  Delaine  Merino  Rec- 
ord Association — S.  M.  Cleaver.  Dela- 
ware.  O.,    Secretary. 

Rlark-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep- 
Rreoders'  Publishing  Association — R. 
P.    Berry.    Clokoy.    Pa..    Secretary. 

Franco-American  Merino  Sheep- 
Rrewfiers'  As.«(oc1at1on — .John  P.  Ray 
Hemlock.   N.    Y..   .Secretary. 

Improved  Black-Top  Delaine  Merino 
Shepp-Breeders'  Association — O.  M. 
Robertson.  Eaton  Rapids.  Mich..  Sec- 
retary. 

Interstate  and  International  Polled 
Dickinson  Rejrlster — H.  G.  MeDowell. 
Canton.    O..    Secretary. 

Michigan    Merino      Sheep 
sociatlon — E.      N.      Ball, 
-ulch..    Secretary. 

National  Delaine  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  A.ssoclatlon — John  B.  McClel- 
land.   Cannonsburg.    Pa..   Secretary. 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  As- 
.>^oriat1on— R.  O.  Logan.  California. 
Mich..  Secretary. 

Standard  American  Merino  Sheep- 
Brepder.o'  A.ssoclatlon — John  P.  Ray. 
Hemlock.   N.    Y..   Secretary. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Registry 
.As.sociation— J  A.  B.  Walker.  Mount 
Air     Pa..    S(>cretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation—C.    A.    Chapman.    Ferrlsburg. 

Vt  .    Secretary. 

New  York'  State  American  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — J.  Hora- 
tio Earll.  Skaneateles.  N.  T..  Secretary 

Continental  Dorset  Club — Joseph  E. 
Winer.    Mechan1c.«>burg.    O., Secretary 

Dorset    Horn    Breeders'      Association 


Breeders' 
Hamburg, 


GUERNSEY 
March 


OFFICIAL    RKCOnn      OF 

CATTI.R 
AdiiiKfed     tn     Adviinccd     Record 
I'.n    <o    April    22.    I«fl7. 

Imp.  Violet  of  Pulias  1S556.  Adv.  R. 
40r. — Owned  by  C.  A.  Griscom.  Haver- 
ford.  P.T.  Year's  record.  5332. fiO  lbs. 
milk;  mr,.5i  ib.s.  butter  fat.  2  vears,  2 
m<inth?!   old. 

Bonny  Doanie.  Adv.  R.  496 — Owned 
hv  Charles  H.  Jonep,  W^elleslev  Farm. 
M.n«!s.  Year's  record.  7S29.S0  lbs.  milk- 
:?.•?!. 03  lb.-!,  butter  fat.  2  vears.  7 
nionths    old. 

Im.  Antoinette's  Queen  Prize  VII. 
T^'tia,  Adv.  R.  4!>7 — Owned  bv  V.  Ev- 
erett Macv.  Ossininsr.  N.  T."  Tear's 
I'cor.l  T.'^siO.TO  lbs.  milk;  415.93  lbs. 
butter   f.nt.      3    years.    4    months  old. 

Jennie  Wonder  11330  Adv.  R.  498 — 
Owned  by  A.  A.  Pope.  Farmlnprton. 
Conn.  Year's  record  7195.90  lbs.  milk: 
404. OS  llip.  butter  fat.  4  years,  4 
mnnth«    old. 

Anita  of  Ilillstcad  1CC44.  Adv.  R.  499 
— Owneil  bv  A.  A.  Pope.  Farminprton. 
Conn.  Ycnr'.«<  record  701*!. SO  lbs.  milk: 
n.'l.ni  lbs.  butter  fat.  2  vears.  4  months 
old. 

Kilocn  icn.'.o.  Adv.  R.  500— Owned  by 
A.  A.  P  M'e.  FarminpTton.  Conn.  Year's 
r.-c  >.•,!.  r,  tfi}t;n  lbs.  milk:  333. ♦JO  lbs. 
buttrr    fnf.      .?    venrs.    4    months    old. 

\::-.v-  r.-rn  12l2n.  Adv.  R.  .'Ol—Own- 
'  1  1  ■  <\  r,.  T.'illmnn,  Fnv^tteville.  N. 
"i        '  rcford      limfi.oo    ibF.    milk: 


111.,  r 
r, 
.'.11 
nni 

1 1  ■ 

f.T 

,T. 
T,u''  - 


th 


d. 


luitter       fat. 


r, 


years.     7 


iiiint*  f=«       l-.-tnline 
re-cntrv — -Owned 
n-|~..:idi!c      T\'K-. 

-,S2 
■  •  - .  ,ii>.  :  ]i,...,ths 
dftta  of  Pinehurst 
—Owned  by  Mrs. 
liridsre.  TMoorestown.  N. 
-Md  n2.n<i.90  Ibp. 
fnf       2   venrs.    1 


14730.     Adv.     R. 

bv    Pbarleg     L. 

Year's     record 

?.?,      lbs.    butter 

old. 

17434.    Adv.    R. 

F.    W^     Straw- 

J.     Year's   rec- 

niilk:    421.02   lbs.   butter 

_    , .    month   old, 

Katbvdin    of   Lakeside   12234.    Adv.    R. 
Ml- -Owned     bv    .Tesse    Tbompson,     LIs- 
Yrnr's    record     S794.9fi    lbs. 
Ill's     T,  utter    f.it.      R    vears. 


b-.n.  N.  T 
m  i  1 K-  •  K,  ^ 
S    mnfith 

\'v>n;i     ,,...'.     \  T;     nni^    owned    bv 

('■ru<]]    rniv."-;ifv     Itlii.n.    X.    ^•.   Year's 
,,.,,,.'     -■"■...  <,o     ,,,^      milk:     .'111.41;     lbs. 

b'ltt.  •_•     \,,i)«     (dd. 

^     17110.     Adv.     n.     .10.'.— 

■  IT.    Jones.   Wellessley 

Ma.«i^.  'S.   ir'-;      record     9744. SO 

milk:     4r;i  r?     ".   .       butter     fat.      2 
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Of  America — IL  A.  Coop«r.  'VTaihlnc- 
ton,   Pa.,   Secretary. 

American  Cheviot  ShMS  Soolaty — P. 
E.  Dawley,  Fay«ttevllU,  N.  T.,  flaora- 
tary. 

American  Cotswold  Aaaoolatlon — 
Prank  W.  Hardlnff.  Waukesha.  "Wli., 
Secretary, 

American  Leicester  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— A,  J.  Temple.  Cameron.  Ills.. 
Secretary. 

American  Oxford  Down  Association 
— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton,  C,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  RamboulUet  Sheep-Breed- 
ers' Association — Dwlght  Lincoln,  Mil- 
ford    Center,    O.,    Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Asso- 
ciation— Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,   Secretary. 

National  Shropshire  Record  Associa- 
tion—S.  J.   Weber,  Mlddlevllle,  Mich. 

Hampshire  Down  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion of  America — C.  A.  Tylsr.  Nottawa. 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

The  International  Lincoln  Society — 
H.  A.  Daniels.  Clio.  Michigan.   8M'y. 

National  Llncotn  Sheop-Brseders' 
A8soclatloi>-^B«rt  Sialttw  CbiJtoUe. 
Mich..    Sesrstary. 

Dickinson  Record  Co. — R.O.  IfoDow- 
ell,  Canton,  O..   Secretary. 

Standard  Delaine  Spanish  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'      Association  —  S.      M. 

American  Southdown  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Frank  8.  Springer,  Spring- 
field.   Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Registry 
Association — George  W.  Franklin,  Des 
Moines.    Iowa.    Secretary. 

American  Tunis  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Roundtree,  Craw- 
fordsvllle.  Ind.,  Secretary. 

International  von  Homeyer  Rambou- 
lUet Club — E.  M.  Moore.  Orchard  Lake, 
Mich.,   Secretary. 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders' 
Association — John  W.  Fulton,  Kansas 
City,   Mo.,   Secretary. 

American  Milch  Goat  Record  Asocla- 
tlon— W.  A-  Shafor.  Hamilton.  C,  Sec- 
retary. 

Swine    Breeders. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Club  of 
America — F.B.  Stewart,  Bspeyvllle.Pa.. 
Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  Associa- 
tion— E.  K.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Secretary. 

National  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation —  Thomas  Sharpless,  West 
Chester,    P., Secretary. 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As- 
sociation— H.  C.  Sheldon,  104  Main  St. 
Peoria,    Illinois,    Secretary. 

O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
— C.  M.  Hlles.  Cleveland,  O.,  Secretary. 

Southwestern  Poland-China  Record 
Association — H.  P.  Wilson,  Gadsden, 
Tenn..  Secretary. 

Standard  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,   Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co. 
— George  F.  Woodworth,  Maryvillu, 
Mo..    Secretary. 

United  States  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
sociation— D.  T.  Bascom,  California. 
Mich..  Secretary. 

Victoria  Swine-Breeders'  Associa- 
tion— H.   Davis,   Dyer,   Ind.,   Secretary. 

American  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation. Earnest  Frelgau,  Dayton, 
Ohio.   Secretary. 

American  Berkshire  Association — 
Frank  S.  Springer.  Springfield.  Ills., 
Secretary. 

American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association — S.  E.  Morton,  Cam- 
den.  O..   Secretary. 

American  Essex  Association — F.  M. 
Stout,    McLean,    Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co— 
W.  M.  McFadden,  Pedigree  Record 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Tamworth  Swine  Record 
Association — E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg, 
Mich..  Secretary. 

American  Hampshire  (Thln-Rlnd) 
Swine  Record  Association — B.  C. 
Stone.   Armstrong.   III.,   Secretary. 

American  Yorkshire  Club— H.  O. 
Krum,  White  Bear  Lake..  Minn.,  Sec- 
retary. 

National  Poland-China  Record  Co., 
A.  M.  Brown,  Winchester.  Ind..  Secre- 
tary. 

International  Record  Association 
Co..  H.  A-  Jones,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Secretary.  International  for  all  breeds 
and   countries. 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders'  Assoola- 
tluD— Ed.  •    Hill.  PeruTlUa.  N.  T„ 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— 1907. 

OFFICIAL    RECORDS    OF    HOLSTEIN- 

FRIESIAIV    COWS. 

From    March   23   to   April  5,   1907. 

Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  tliese 
records  are  for  a  period  of  se^en  con- 
secutive days.  They  are  made  under 
the  careful  supervision  of  State  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, and  their  accuiacy  is  vjuciu'd 
for  by  them;  no  private  records  a  e 
reported  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  As- 
sociation. 

During  the  period  from  March  29rd 
to  Apiil  5tli.  ly07,  records  for  120  cows 
have  been  accepted.  All  made  scvCii- 
day.  four  made  ten-dav,  five  made 
foui  teen-day.  one  a  si.\teen-dav.  one  a 
twenty- ine  day.  and  ten  made  thirty- 
day  records.  The  averages  by  ages 
we -e  as  follows:  * 

Twenty-seven  full  ag-ed  cows  aver- 
aged: ago,  6  years,  11  months,  3  days; 
days  from  calving.  24;  milk.  454.6  lbs  • 
per  cent  fat,  3.  56;  fat,  16.193  lbs.  Sev- 
en senior  four-year-olds  averaged- 
age.  4  years.  9  months,  22  davs;  davs 
f.om  calving,  26;  milk,  461.  7  lbs.;  per 
cent  fat.  3.34;  fat.  15.413  lbs.  Eight 
juniui-  four-year-olds  aveiaiered-  a"-e 
4  years,  2  months,  10  days;  days  from 
calving.    21;    milk.    466.3    lbs.;    per    cent 


fut. 
ior 


fat,    16.125    lbs.      Twelve   sen- 


{.46; 

tliree-yuar-oids  aveiaged:  age  3 
years,  9  m  niths,  29  days;  days  from 
calving,  23;  milk.  409. S  lbs.;  per  cent 
fat,  3.44;  fat.  14.078  lbs.  Si.x  junior 
three-year-olds  averaged:  age,  3  years. 
3  months,  3  days;  days  fiom  calving 
18;  milk,  3S6.4  lbs.;  per  cent  fat.  3.51; 
fat.  13.564  lbs.  Thiiteen  senior  two- 
year-olds  averaged:  age.  2  vears.  9 
nionths.  2  days;  days  fiom  calving,  ix- 
milk.  308.6  lbs.;  per  cent  fat,  3.39;  fat. 
10.453  lbs.  Forty-seven  junior  two- 
year-olds  averaged:  age,  2  vears,  1 
month,  4  days;  days  from  calving,  21 
milk.  2S1.2  lbs.;  per  cent  fat.  3.38;  fat. 
9.511    lbs. 

This  herd  of  120  animals,  of  which 
more  than  Jne-half  weie  heifers  witli 
first  or  second  calves.  p-o»liiced  in 
seven  consecutive  days  43. 699. .S  lbs. 
milk,  containing  1.5or.l06  Iha.  butter- 
fat;  showing  an  average  of  3.4.')  per 
cent  fat.  The  average  yield  for  each 
animal  was  364.2  lb!?,  milk,  contain- 
ing 12.559  lbs.  of  butter-fat;  equiva- 
lent to  52  lbs.  or  25  quarts  of  milk 
daily,  and  14  and  two-thirds  lbs.  of 
the    best    commercial    butter   per   week. 

While  there  Is  no  breaking  of  rec- 
ords to  mention  In  this  issue  of  tlie 
Official  Reports,  the  averages  are  verv 
satisfactory.  Indeed,  it  Is  getting  to 
be  no  light  matter  to  break  the  rec- 
ord in  any  of  the  classes;  since  ti» 
break  even  the  junior  two-year  record 
would  take  almost  as  much  fat  as 
any  Jersey  caw  of  full  age  is  credit- 
ed   with   producing. 

In  the  aged  cow  class.  Duchess  Pie- 
be  DeKol,  23.52  lbs.  fat  from  64S.5  lbs. 
milk  In  seven  days  and  96.469  lbs.  fat 
from  2,518.5  lbs.  milk  in  30  days,  is 
well  in  the  lead;  this  great  record 
gives  her  10th  place  in  the  7-day  Di- 
vision, and  8th  place  in  the  30-day  Di- 
vision. An  8-gallon  can  of  milk 
weighs  65  lbs.,  and  this  cow  produc- 
ed nearly  10  such  cans  during  the 
week  she  produced  most  fat  and  over 
38  and  two-thirds  such  cans  during 
the  30  days;  while  the  butter-fat  is 
equivalent  to  nearly  27  1-2  ll>s.  ofsucli 
butter  f  »r  the  30  days.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  record  the  average 
per  cent  fat  for  one  week  was  4.29; 
but  as  the  flow  of  milk  inirc)«,..|  »'... 
fat  somewhat  decreased,  so  that  the 
largest  week's  yield  of  fat  shuws  ;i 
derrease  in  percentage.  .As  a  rub- 
with  H.-F.  cows,  the  increase  in  flow 
of  milk  more  than  offsets  the  decrease 
In  per  cent  of  fat.  and  a  cow  will  n  >' 
be  at  lier  best  till  she  gets  to  full 
flow. 

Aaggie  Tehee  DeKol,  22.114  lbs.  fat 
from  545.1  lbs.  milk,  and  Johanna  Co- 
lantha.  21.1S5  lbs.  fat  from  465.3  lbs. 
milk,  make  great  records;  while  Allie 
Nig.  20.395  lbs.  fat  from  559.1  lbs. 
milk  in  seven  davs  and  83.31  lbs.  fat 
from  2.249.1  lbs.  milk  in  30  days,  is 
not  very  far  behind  and  sliows  a  very 
even  run.  Irene  DeKol  Hilda,  19.909 
lbs.  fat,  Winana  Clothilde  Beets,  19.- 
571  lbs.,  and  Grace  Manor  DeKol. 
19.382  lbs.,  come  Into  the  19-lb.  class; 
while  Jesse  Fobes  Maud  Burke  and 
Johanna  Bonheur  produce  above  18 
lbs.   and  obtain   mention. 

Jesse  Fobes  6th's  Homestead,  18.702 
lbs.  fat  from  569.9  lbs.  milk  In  7  days 
and  76.933  lbs.  fat  from  2.383.2  lbs. 
milk  In  30  days,  leads  the  senior  four- 
year-olds;  and  she  Is  very  closely  fol- 


Wonderful  Moving 
Picture  Machine 
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FREE 


MAKE  PLENTY 
OF  MONEY 


BOYS 
GIRLS 


HAVE  PLENTY 
OF  FUN 


I  HIVE  SECURED  AT  A  VERY  UBBE  EXPENSE  THE  SOLE  BI6HT  TO  QIVE 
AWAY  THIS  WOHDERFUL  WOVIHO  PICTURE  MACHIHE  FOB  HOME  USE 

THE    LAMP    '^'^®  Safety  Carbide  Generator  and  Lamp  which  goes  with  this  machine  produces 
J  ,        the  greatest  light  power  ever  developed.    It  is  safer  than  any  kerosene  lamp 

?i^- 1.^  intensity  of  the  light  13  far  greater  than  the  ordinary  incandescent  electric  light, 
with  our  Safety  Lamp  and  Generator  you  have  a  lamp  no  larger  than  a  bicycle  lamp  devel- 
oping  500  candle  power  on  the  screen.  Furthermore,  it  is  absolutely  SAFE;  any  boy  or  girl 
can  operate  it  s  icces.sfully  and  without  danger. 

THE  FILM^V^'^®  Films  that  reproduce  the  pictureif  in  this  Morimg:  Picture  MackiiTe  are 
■  ■Ik  I  jum«j  thirty-two  pictures  to  the  foot,  and  the  popular  fctandard  sire  is  the  ten-foot 
endless  film,  which  contains  320  perfect  photographs.  These  320  photographs,  taken  one 
after  another,  catch  the  moving  objects  In  the  different  stages  ofaction  ancf  present  tbeti  to 
the  eye  as  though  actually  alTva 


THE  WONDERFUL  MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE  FOR  THE  HOME 


CVTIIll  I  have  made  arr.nntrements  so  that  I  have  pbotosraphers  ever  in  readiness  to 
hA  I  HH  photojfraph  important  happeniii(,fs  of  the  dav  so  you  can  alwavs  in  your  own 
home  reproduce  anv  public  event  taking  place  in  New  York  or  anywhere  else  as  it  you  had 
been  on  the  vrrounis.  Itn.igine  sii'ing  in  vour  own  home  and  seein^f  <  ne  of  the  great  foot- 
ball games  between  our  kfrcat  colleges  with  is  thous-inds  ot  spectators.  Imagine  sitting 
in  vour  own  ho  ne  anl  seeing  the  vast  crowds  of  people  doing  their  Christmas  shopping 
in  New  York  Ciiy.  ImaisCine  sitting  in  vnur  home  and  seeing  President  Roosevelt  deliver 
one  of  his  charact?ri-tic  speeches.  I  have  pictures  of  all  kinds,  so  that  j^our  neighbors, 
friends  aud  relatives  can  be  continuallv  entertained. 

I  CONSIDER  THIS  MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE  A  GREATER  INVENTION  THAN  THE  PHONOGRA(>' 

BOYS  .and  OIRI.S.  11  you  want  to  m:vkp  iiionoy  .-is  well  as  to  prn\  itle  ont«>rt;ilnment  for  your  parent.-*,  youi 
sl-'ilrrs.  your  uncli's,  yotir  uiuit.s,  your  mi:;hlx)rs.  your  frtcnds  and  \  mrst-lf.  yuu  oiin  with  one  of  theso  MO\  INQ 
PICTL  RK  MACHINLS  have  an  f\<Tl.qsiiMi;  .«.nino  <>f  Inrum'^.  You  <;ii»  have  plenty  of  nionoy.  It  will  brini? 
money  to  vou  inntinn.illv.  You  G.n  from  tltm"  to  time  e<^t  now  tilm.s  fnmi  nv  of  pojtiilar  events  a.s  they  occur, 
BBMMggg^^B^BMB^H^.'ind  Vour  fncuds  wiU  all  wunt  to  iic  a  rcproductiuu  of  the  laterst  occurrences  in 
^^^^  tliu  world. 


READ  CAREFULLY 

Dr.'sinXT'RS  nnd  Inventors  have  been  struK-Jlinc  for  years  to  make  a 
Movim;  rictiirc  Machine  for  the  home.  You  have  proUibly  all  seen 
Moving  Pi( Hire  Machines  at  entertainnicnt.s  !)nd  wen-  a.<tound«>d  and  Inter- 
ested !it  the  way  scenes  from  life  were  actu.illy  npHKlucfd.  but  you  nevei 
dreamed  that  a  roachli  \  would  l>f  Invented  so  that  you  could  u-^*-  It  success- 
fully In  your  own  home  and  thereby  reprodu<'e  to  your  friend.s  and  nelghlKirg 
actual  scenes  from  all  part.^i  of  the  world.  The  Movin;:  Picture  Machine  I 
offer  vou  Is  thoonlvMON  INQ  PICTl'RE  MACHINE  that  Isde.slitned  for  use  In 
the  home,  and  Its  constructiofi  Is  so  simple  that  any  b«jy  or  eirl  can  oi>erate  It. 

This  Moving  Picture  Machine  Given  You  Free 

Mv  votinc  frl'-nds.  I  w:mt  you.  even-  one  of  you,  to  have  one  of  these 
MOVIVO  I'ICIl  Ri:  MACHIM.S.  and  I  h;ive  arran^.  d  a  plui  whereby  you 
i-:'n  c<t  It  withoiu  coKt.  It  you  will  .send  me  y.ur  name  and  addn-ss  on  a 
postal  canl.  I  will  send  vou  L's  of  the  handsomest  pictures  you  ever  saw. 
Thes(>  pictun-s  are  beautifully  printed  In  colors  and  at  the  art  stores  sell  for 
many  tln>«>s  l'.j  cents.  I.vervone  will  instantly  buy  one  for  the  small  8um 
of  2j  cent.H,  ot  two  for  .W  cents.  When  you  have  sold  them  return  t»>  me  the 
if;7.(M»  you  hive  coilcct<-d  and  I  will  ImmetJI.itely  «.nd  you  a  MOVING  PIC- 
Tl  RR  MACHINF..  all  complete— even  to  a  Dim  to  reproduce  the  plct\'res— 
and  vou  will  certainly  be  the  cnvv  of  your  entire  neighborhood.  They  are 
new.  "  .\o  other  boy  or  tflrl  has  one.  and  I  have  the  sole  richt  to  plve  them 
awav  In  tlie  Inlted  .>*t.ites.  so  be  the  ttrst  In  the  f^eld.  Send  nte  a  n.)stal  card 
lodav.  Henteniber.  T  do  not  ask  for  any  money  In  advance.  I  will  tnist  you 
with  the  I'S  beautlfiillv  colored  pictures.  All  you  wiN  luj^;^ ';i.«l"  '"''",?*']] 
them  :iiid  von  wll  soon  be  the  owner  of  one  of  tneseWONDERF.  MO\  IJNU 
IMCTl  RR  M\CHINRS.  Address  CHARLES  E.ELLIS,  649  WE.5I  4Jd  sT., 
01  !M  .  H.  <i..  M  \V  YORK  CITY. 


lia.>  ^ 


^KliMii  <  har'.es  I  .  I  Ills,  who 
'  I  r>t|  the  sole  rlsiht  iimivc 
.the  wotider'"l  Moving  Plc- 


lowed  l.v  Morhthililo  Parthonca  De- 
Kol. 1<5.fi.'.'',  lh.«5.  fat  from  509  lbs  milk. 
In  tlio  .Tutijoi-  four-voar  Class.  Oak 
PoK  ^1  2ii<l.  i:>. «.">.'>  Ib<5  fat  fn>m  5S0.:» 
llis.  tnilk  in  7  days  .iinl  **0.774  lbs.  fat 
from  2.I.1C..'*  lbs.  milk  in  :'••  l^a^■s. 
tnakos  a  fiiio  shriwinsr:  and  Calamity 
Piofor.io  DoKol.  with  1*^..^.^  lbs.  fat  from 
509. !»    lbs.    milk,    st.iri'lintr    next. 

The  J5enior  Three-year  Class  is  led 
bv  Ladv  •lo'^sip  Ans^trle  DeKol.  1T.5"J 
lbs.  fat.  with  Stisip  DeKol  Veeman 
LlHth.  16.524  lbs.  fat,  as  second;  and 
the  Junior  Three-year  Class  by  Lady 
Castine    Colantha.    16.94    lbs.    fat,    with 


Iligt.ie  I'li'bo  DeKol.  15.404  lbs.  fat, 
as  second.  Alta  Hartog  DeKol  and 
iMnlu'ss  Calamity  De  Dikkert  are 
most  prominent  amsng  the  senior 
two-year-olds,  with  14.3S1  lbs.  and 
12.7ft3  lbs.  fat  respectively:  while  Lady 
Xcthorland  DeKol  Pauline  2nd,  with 
t(n»  exiopf  ionall\-  lino  rorord  of  14- 
.IHlt  lbs.  tat  from  3.51.2  lbs.  milk,  \a 
»  spot  ially  notable  among  the  Junior 
I  wo-year-olds.  In  this  latter  class, 
Xanrv  Erho  DeKol  and  Ethel  McKln- 
l«>y  are  very  considerably  above  the 
12-lb.  mark,  and  so  worthy  of  special 
mention. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— 1907. 


TWO  PIANOS!  CASH!  m  PRIZES  FREE! 
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CAN  YOU  COUNT  THESE  DOTS? 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMIN8  WILL  GIVE  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  COUNT 
THE  DOTS  IN  THE  PIANO  CORRECTLY  OR  NEAREST  CORRECTLY, 
THE  F0LL0WIN6  LIST  OF  PRIZES:    CAN  YOU  DO  IT? 

Two  Elegant  PianOSfOnetoaladyandonetoagentlemao. 

2nar  Two  Hundred  Dollars  Cash. 
3rd.  One  Hundred  Dollars  Cash. 
4th.  Fifty  Dollars  Cash. 
5th.  Twenty-five  Dollars  Cash. 
Hext   5.  Ten  Dollars  Each. 
Next  10.  Five  Dollars  Each. 
Next  25.  Two  Dollars  Each. 

CONDITIONS:  50  cents  pnys  for  one  year  and  one 
roiiiit.  !$i.00  iiaiM  for  two  )far!4  and  three  counts. 
Yoii  «et  sir'iO  extra  if  you  have  three  coiiuts.  It  will 
pay  you  to  have  three.  See  conditions  below. 
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If  this  chart  jfet.  destroyed  another 
Iprlntedupoa  heavy  paper'will  be  sent 
lupoo  receipt  of  2c.Ump  for  posUge. 
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rrtVniTinMC~*Ocents  pars  forayear's  sabscriptlon 

WUi'UI  I  IU113    SL'CCKSSKiL  Fakmi.ng  and  one  count; 

II  .00  pays  for  two  years  aud  three  counts  and  makes  yna 

eligible  for  the  speoi:il  t^O.uU  prizes  given  to  winners  of  Its  prizes  if  tbey 

have  three  counts.    See  below. 

A  W  A  Dn^^'"'**''""***^"'*^""**^''''"'^**®  person  giving  correct ornear- 
A  vl  AKUo  estcorrectcountwill  pet tlrst prize.  Wext  nearest aecond,  etc. 
C^rt  DQ I  ypc— We  believe  everybody  sliould  have  three  counts  so  they 
^dv  rKlt,L^  can  have  one  each  side  of  wliat  they  think  is  correct  to 
be  more  sure  to  bit  it.  To  encourage  this  we  will  give  JiO.OO  extra  to  win- 
ners of  1st  prizes  if  they  have  three  cnunts.  Remember  if  you  have  one 
count  you  get  pirinooiilv,  but  if  you  have  three  counts  you  get  150 extra. 

T I  MC  DD I  7 CC—S-''^'''**  ''''''**'*•  ^^®  '''^1  early  counters  should 
IIITIC  ■  KlLLO  be  rewarded  and  we  will  give  $25.00  extra  to  the 
person  winning  piano  if  count  is  mailed  by  May  Ijih. 

UUIV  nroi  Un^lDILl  I  I  every  prizenmvt  be  and  will  be  paid  as 
stated.  We  refer  to  Iowa  National  Bank,  Central  State  Bank,  German 
Saving.  Bank;  in  fact  any  Bank.  Express  Company,  business  house  or 
individual  in  Des  Moines,  as  well  as  Dun  or  Bradstreets  Agency,  or  the 
publisher  of  this  paper. 

iiin/'rQ— We  have  wholly  disinterested  judges  to  award  prizes.  Here  i. 
JllUULo    wliat  thev  siiv. 

TO  WHOfM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:  Wt  have  b«M  asktd  by  the  publlshert  ef  SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING  te  act  at  ludget  in  th.lr  eent.tt  and  sm  that  priztt  art  all 
awarded  fairly.  This  we  will  gladly  do  ouarant..ing  .a«h  eent.ttant  abteluta  fair 
trtatmant.  Signad-W.  W.  MORROW.  Treasurar  SUta  of  Iowa;  HU6H  MENNAN. 
Judge  District  Court;  Rev.  A.  J.  WILUAMS. 

In  case  of  tie  we  will  write  each  person  so  tied  asking  them  to  make 
as  few  words  as  possible  from  the  letters  of  tlie  alphabet,  using  ea  h 
letter  of  the  alphabet  twice  and  only  twice,  and  no  ne  word  more  t;  •  n 
once,  each  letter  left  over  counting  as  one  word.  To  the  one  tied  In  tf- 
counting  who  gives  us  the  fewest  words  as  above  will  b  a-arded  flrst 
prize.  This  practically  eliminates  all  question  of  "ie,  bu  If  tb  re  should 
by  any  possibility  be  a  tie  in  this  the  prize  will  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  so  tying. 

Subscription  without  counts  Is  25  cents  per  year,  additional  coanta 
after  yon  have  three  entered  as  per  our  terms  in  paragraph  '"condition" 
above  may  be  entered  at  25  cents  each. 

This  contest  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  trnessing  or  estimating  con- 
tests.   Our  contest  Isateetof  skill  in  planning  and  counting  and  the 
l>est  person  wins.    Nobody  connected  with  our  paper  will  be  allowed  to 
compete.    Concest  closes  Jane  3U,  but  get  your  counts  in  at  once.    See    . 
about  time  prize  above. 


DOI^T  DELAY! 

IF  T9W  WANT  A  PIANO  ON  OTHER  PRIIES 

wnmjwam  jnwd  yomr  •«umts  at  once 

PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  PAST 
CONTESTS 

ADUnnlnrCI  (10  Surely  i>eople  may  enter 
rianO  lUI  wItUU.  yuur  contests  knowing  i 
that  they  will  rtcelve  fair  treatment.  How  '■ 
Clad  I  was  to  win  a  piano  for  8<>  ftuall  an  | 
amount  and  wholly  unexpected.  The  paper, 
alone  i.  worth  all  I  paid. 

MKS.  L.  VV  NOTT.  Marlon.  Ift. 
U<k  UImr  «  DIonn  Hff"  people  to  me  if  they  ' 
nC  iron  a  rianOi  wautto  know  whether  you 
are  h'  ne^t.  I  got  ■  piano  for  a  prize  and 
never  heard  of  yi'U  until  1  answered  yonr  aiL 
Your  paper  Is  wcrth  twice  th-  Bubscrl|itloo 
price.  W.C.  ELLIOTT,  Audubon,  It. wa. 

Vinn  nn  OrNa   l  tot  m»  $100  and  it  was  the 
$1UU.UU  nlZe.  easiest  1      ver  earned.    The  1 
dots  are  iiarrt  to  count  but  1  know  the  prizes  | 
■O  tOthOM  who  win  them  fairly. 

AMY  R.  B.\ USES,  Van  Horn, Iowa. 


A  PTAWO 


MRS.  U  W.  NOIT, 
BUrion,  Iowa. 

A  PIANO 


.*<*»r^'iv- 


Ul«_  •OCn  n««li    1  o  Whom  It  May  ConciTn : 
won  «a3U  UaSn.  I  won  gran  l  Dflzo  of  $;,50 
Cash  in  last  contest.  1  was  much  Bu.-prised.  I 
wantteTonchaatO  Buct-pssful  Karnilfi'''9  fairness  to  any  , 
and  everybody.  JOHN  A.  Q<X>L»V\  IN.  Richmond,  Va. 


Way  up  here  In  Canada   I  won  $S0< 


$50.00  for  Canada.  I  never    knew  there    wui    sueti  a 

paper  until  1  answered  ad.  now  I  will  never  be  without  It 

igaiB.  MISS  E.  Foii.NlER,  Mantane,  (Quebec  ^.  c.  ELUOTT, 

Ul».  .  DU.*  i  racelved  th«  aUgant  piano  which  I  won  In  Audubon,  la. 

won  a  rianO.  yonr  rtoint  contest,  and  all  was  |>erfectly  — — 

grand.  I  am  recommemlinK  vou  to  all  my  friends  and  you    ^0,00  CASH 

are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  as  reference  uny  time  you  -       -' == 

wish-  ISAAC  SHOT  W  KLL.  Kockland,Ohlo. 

OTHERS  WHO  HAVE  WON: 

■••^.^^^  _  —Mvra  A.  Fursman, Panola. III.  E.  L.  Jone., 
rl3nOS  82Cottage  Ave..  Ansonla.  conn.  Mr.  Llb- 
bleiireullck.St.  Faul.  Minn.  W.  S.  Keever.  817  Freeman 
St..  Cincinnati.  O.  J.  Oeniachllch,  Kensington,  Kan.  Edith 
Hutchinson,  Leonard.  North  Dakota. 

g^^  nn  Kva  I.  Bnckner,  Fredonla.Kas.  C.  8.  Wyman, 
9  ■  Vtf  Vinton.  Iowa.  £.  M.  Uall.  Montrose,  Mo.  J. 
\V.  Smith,  Rome,  Ukla. 

^gsn  S.  IrvingSteyer.  828  E.  Bait.  Baltimore, Md.  L.  K. 
^^t#  stlnnon,  Areata.  Calif.  A.J.  Perdue,  Altoon:-.,  la. 
Alt>ert  Peternon,  Holdrege.  Neb.  Clias.  McBrl  le,  Peoria  IIL 
Jos.  Unser,  Bellevlew,  O.  Mrs.  D.  U.  Stouer,  Granger,  la. 


iUOKMS  POURNIEX, 
Mataoa.  Qucbac, 


THESE  ARE  BUT  A  PEW  OF  MANY.  WE  COULD  GIVE  A  LIST  OF  HUN- 
DREDS. YOU  MIGHT  AS  WELL  BE  A  WINNER  IF  YOU  GO  AT  IT  AT  ONCE. 


.  lib  lalwr  SUCCESSFUL  FARMIN8,  427  Tenth  St..  Des  Meinea.  lews. 

I  enclose! for  subscription  to  SrccEstiFrL  Farmino. 

and  I  wish  to  enter  the (write  ladies'  or  gents')  Contest. 

If  tl.OO  is  paidsend  threecounts:  if  only  50c  Is  paid  scud  ONLY  ONK 
count.  The  extra  $50.00  go  only  to  those  having  TllUBJfi  or  more 
counts  entered. 

(3) 


My  count  is; 
NAME 


(1). 


.(2). 


P.O. 


>••«••««,,. 


»••••    «•••■ 


State... 


Address  all  letters  fo  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING,  427  Tenth,  St..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


# 


DEMAND    FOR    GOOD    HORSES. 


'I'lu'  iiurca^ing  tUniaiul  fur  k""<1 
draft  horses  has  awakciud  fresh  iii- 
icrest  among  breeders  wlio  have  good 
dams.  The  Drovers  Journal  in  re- 
ferring' to  the  iiicrt.;i-in;4-  demand-  in 
the  Cliieat;«i  ni;;rk(.t~  -ay-  a  >nrvcy 
of  the  hur-e  condition-  jiri-iiit  an 
inviting  held  for  intelligent  bm-dcr-. 
Demand  for  all  clas-es  «<l  horses  for 
industrial  and  commercial  use  was 
never  so  broad  nr  prices  so  remun- 
erative. The  fact  that  farnivr-  have 
been  slow  to  grasp  the  situation  iindh 
the   supply   hardly   adequate   to   meet 


the  increa-ing  deniaiul.  The  outlook 
jn-lities  continued  high  prices  until 
the  -urplii-  a--unie-  proport !« >ii  ^  id 
rc'-unu'  I'xporiation  of  hor-c-  in  large 
\o'nnu'  again.  The  supply  can  only 
be  inrre.i-e-d  by  enlarging  breeding 
<i])eration--,  which,  under  the  mn-,t 
i',ivoral)]e  regime,  will  require  half  a 
decade  to  produce  a  rea-^onable  large 
-urphi-.  The  fact  that  the  supply  of 
hor-i-  i-  -hort  should  not  lead  to 
haphaz.'ird  l)reeding.  Prolits  in  the 
hor-e  industry  will  depend  on  the 
i|ii:i!it>  of  the  hr(r-e<  produced.  The 
be-t  marcs  shcjuld  be  selected  for 
the   harem   and   the   choicest   stallions 


o|  all  breed-  ot  hor-es  patronized. 
'I'he  stream  cannot  rise  above  the 
fotnitain  and  ihe  progeny  of  the  sire 
and  d;;m  will  inherit  the  characteris- 
tics of  their  ance-t(uv-.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  large  j)ro!lts  in  the  horse 
indu-tr\-  w.!-  iu\er  more  promising 
to  the  careful  breetler  that  will  pro- 
duce LTood  commercial  offerings  of 
all    cla-^e^. 


Get   your   friends    to   take    Blooded 
Stock. 


Send  in  your  r«ii«waUi  promptly. 


9 


TEMPERATURE  IN  CHURNING. 

A  bu|tter  maker  says:  "I  have  heard 
buttermakers  say  that  they  churn 
their  c;ream  one  hour  after  it  was 
cooled  down  or  even  sooner;  in  that 
case  they  have  to  churn  at  a  high 
temperature  and  the  results  are  that 
they  have  -a  weak  and  flat  piece  of 
butter  and  also  lose  considerable  in 
the  buttermilk. 

Or  if  they  churn  at  a  low  temper- 
ature -  they  will  be  churning  and 
churning  for  about  two  hours  and 
evert  'the  butter  won't  have  the  real 
striking  flavor  that  it  would  have  had 
had  it  stood  at  the  churning  temper- 
ature  for    six    or   ten    hours. 

At  least'  in  pasteurized  cream  the 
lactic  flcid  germs  do  not  begin  to 
show  its  good  work  until  the  cream 
has  developed  about  30  c.  c.  acidity 
and  been  standing  at  50  degrees  for 
four-  or  five  hours. 

I  believe  that  the  trouble  in  most 
of  the  cases  where  creameries  have 
used  and  found  fault  with  the  pas- 
teurizers is  that  they  don't  ripen  their 
cream  and  churn  at  too  high  a  tem- 
perature. 

Churn  at  50  to  52  degrees  so  that 
when  the  cream  breaks  you  can  keep 
the  churn  goin  for  10  minutes  before 
the  butter  will  bunch  up,  and  give 
the  butter  a  chance  to  gather,  when 
where  churned  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture it  will  btinch  up  before  it  is  all 
churned  out,  as  far  as  working  moist- 
ure, or  in  plain  words,  water  into  the 
butter  I  can  work  more  water  into 
pasteurized  butter  than  the  law  will 
allow  me  to. 

Not  alone  that  pasteurizing  will 
improve  the  quality  of  butter,  but  it 
will  ako  make  ii  more  clean  and 
healthy  than  it  would  be  from  raw 
cream,  at  least  I  want  pasteurized 
butter  for  my  part  and  prefer  a  pas- 
teurizer in  my  creamery  so  I  can 
make  a  more  clean  and  healthy  grade 
of    butter    for    others. 


from  life,  in  the  softest  and  daintiest 
colors,  the  sweetest  dairy  maid  ever 
offered  by  any  cream  separator  com- 
pany as  a  free  picture  suitable  for 
framing  and  placing  in  any  home. 
The  demand  for  this  excellent  picture 
has  been  so  great  that  the  first  lot 
was  quickly  exhausted.  The  Sharp- 
ies Separator  Co.  has  ordered  more 
and  will  give  you  this  last  chance  to 
get  one,  free.  Send  at  once  to  the 
Sharpies  Separator  Co..  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
five  farmers  who  keep  cows  but  have 
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no  Tubular  Cream  Separator,  and 
the  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  will  mail 
to  you,  in  return,  the  picture  of  the 
1907  Girl,  free  from  printing  and 
large  enough  for  framing.  Write  the 
names  plainly.  Give  your  own  name 
and  address  clearly.  You  must  men- 
tion the  name  of  this  paper  to  get 
the  picture.  The  Sharpies  Separator 
Co.  has  a  limited  number  of  wall  cal- 
eiulars  and  will  send  one  of  them 
free,  with  each  picture,  as  long  as 
the  calendars  last.  If  you  want  both, 
write  at  once. 


This  Little 
Pig  Went  to  Marlcet 
and  Got  Top  Price 

Clean   hogs  are   healthy  hogs  and  make  profit.    43  State 

Agnciiltural  ColiegtS  use  Zenoleum  on  their  hogs,  and  uu- 

hesitiitmtrly  in  Bulletin  after  Bulletin,    recommend  you  to  do 

the  same  tlung.     So  do  America's  most  successful  hog  breeders. 

ZENOLEU 

Makes  Hogs  Wallow  in  Profit 

Disinfectant  destroys  disease  germs,  makes  sanitarv  quarters,  prevents 
contagious  diseases  from  taking  hold.     Famous  for  warding  off  and 

avoidmg  hog  cholera.     As  a  dip,  it  kills  lice,  cures  mange,    eczema. 

scours,  sores,  scuny,  canker,  surfeit  and  wounds.    Non-Poisonous 
u'fun  taken  lu'uuirdly,  and  is  a  sure  relief  from  intestinal  worms. 

Wlost  Dealers  Everywhere  Sell  Zenoleum. 

At  All  Dealers ^",\""  s'^^-  25  cents:  Ouart.  50  cents-.  Half 

i,„,    cr -.=  .„  ^  ,.  gallon.  90  cents;  One  gallon,  <1.50- Fivegal- 

The  Zenner  Disinfectant  Co.,  'i"!rirW.;,::;.' 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  YOURS. 


Have  you  received  the  splen<lid  free 
picture  of  the  1907  Girl?  .After  much 
trouble  and  expense,  the  Sharpies 
Separator  Co.  succeeded  beyond 
theirv  wildest    hopes    in      reproducing 
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cultural  College  Authorttiea. 
Ft<»«ru-.Vi/  free  fur  tin-  asking. 
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OUR 

POSITIVE 

eUARANTEC 

If  Zenoleum  is 

not  all  we  say  it  is, 

or     even   what   you 

think  it  ought  to  be. 
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THE   BUSINESS   END 


A  Mark  here  means  that  this  paper 
Is  sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please 
look  it  over  carefully.  It  will  keep 
you  fully  posted  on  the  markets  and 
what  the  Live  Stock  Associations  are 
doin^.  Then  "With  the  Business  Man" 
and  "Things  to  Think  About"  are  val- 
uable and  not  found  in  any  other  pa- 
per. 

No  other  farm  paper  will  contain  so 
much  valuable  information  as  Blood- 
ed Stock  during  1907.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it.  Send  us  your  sub- 
scription and  get   the  next  issue. 


SUBSCRIPTIOX    R.4TES. 


1.  Fifty  cents  a  year  or  three  years 
for  one  dollar. 

2.  Send  twenty-five  cents  cash  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the 
best  farmers  in  your  section  and  get 
the  paper  one  year,  or  send  seventy- 
five  cents  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  twenty-five  farmers  interested  in 
good  stock  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for 
three  years 

3.  Send  three  new  subscribers  and 
one  dollar  and  get  Blooded  Stock  free 
for  one  year, 

4.  Send  one  dollar  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  twenty-five  farmers 
and  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three  years 
and  any  one  of  the  following  li.st  free 
for  one   year: 

Farmers'   Voice.   Chicago.   111. 

Farm    Journal.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Successful    Farming.    Des   Moines,    la. 

Ohio    Farmer.    Detroit.    Mich. 

The   Farmer.   St.   Paul.   Minn. 

Indiana   Farmer.    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Agricultural  Epitomist.   Spencer,  Ind. 

Am.    Swineherd,   Chicago.    III. 

Western   Swine   Breeder.   Lincoln, Xeb. 

Green's  Fruit  Grower,  Rochester,N.Y. 

Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer,  Waterloo, 
la. 

Reliable   Poultry   Journal.    Quincy.Ill. 

Poultry    Success.    Springfield.    Ohio. 

Am.    Poultry   Journal.    Chicago,    III. 

Poultry   Advocate,    Syracuse.   N.    Y. 

Farm    Poultry.    Boston.    Mass. 

Inland  Poultry  Journal,  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

Poultry   Tribune.    Freeport,    III. 

Successful    Poultry   Journal.   Chicago. 

5.  Send  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 


twenty-five  farmers  interested  in  live 
stock  and  got  Blooded  Stock  for  three 
years  and  your  choice  of  any  one  of 
the  following  papers  free  for  one  year: 

Hoard's  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis 

National    Sto<kman,    Pittsburg.    Pa. 

Am.    Shcop   Breeder,    Chicago,    III. 

Western  Fruit  Grower,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Kansas    Farmer.    Topeka.    Kansas. 

Wallace    Farmer.   Des  Moines,  la. 

Practiial    Farmer.   Phila..    Pa. 

Prairie   Farmer,  Chicago.   111. 

Homostt'ad,  Des  Moines.   Iowa. 

6.  Send  us  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
and  thf  names  and  addresses  of  twen- 
ty-five farmers  interested  in  live  stock 
and  get  Blooded  Stock  three  years  and 
yt'ur  choice  of  one  of  the  following 
fiee  for  one  year: 

Breeders'   Gazette.   Chicago,   III. 

Coujitry   Gentleman.    Albany,   N.   Y. 

New  England  Homestead,  Spring- 
fi"!d.  Mass. 

Rural    New    Yorker.    New   York. 

Oranyf^   Judd    Farmer.   Chicago. 

Am.    Agriculturist,   New   York. 


A  M.\RK  HBRE  means  that  your 
subscription  expires  with  this  issue. 
We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  subjects  that  will  appear 
in  Blooded  Stock  during  the  coming 
year.  Some  of  the  very  best  writers 
in  the  country  will  write  for'  us  on 
these  subjects  and  the  information  in 
any  number  will  be  worth  more  than 
the  whole  year's  subscription.  You 
cannot  afford  to  miss  anything  these 
writers  say. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  sub- 
scription offer  for  the  season.  You 
can  save  money  by  using  some  of  these 
offers.  We  want  your  renewal  at 
once.  Please  attend  to  it  so  that  there 
will  not  be  any  delay.  We  do  not  In- 
tend to  send  our  paper  to  those  who 
do  not  want  it.  so  we  wish  a  prompt 
reply    to    this    notice. 


I'lire  Bred  Live  Stork. 


PKOCiR.VM   FOR    1007. 


Jiily^Co^T    Ilnrnn 

1  l]ustr;it<'<l — .Showing   plans   and   con- 
vcnioncos. 
AiiKiiNt — (inat   Cirnwinfc 

What    the    industry    is — requirements 

returns. 
CaAMollne   Englnfn— As  a  farm   Imple- 
ment can  be  ijsed  in  many  ways. 
September — Hog    Hounen 

IMans    illustrated — showing    how   and 
giving    ideas. 
Oetober — Roofing  for  Fnrm  nuildfng* 
Cost — lio\v    applied — help       necessary 
to    put   on. 
November — Mule    nreedinfr 

The   demand,   supply   and   profit 
Sheep  Cironing  nnd   Feed  I  ng— 'How   a 
few    can    be       profitably       kept    by 
every    farmer. 
December — Reef   Caflle    Breed* 

Selection — age    to       fatten — when    to 
market. 


Tlio  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics  de- 
sires to  obtain  full  statistical  informa- 
tion on  pure  bred  live  stock  in  Indi- 
ana for  the  next  report,  and  also  to 
include  pure  bred  poultry.  The  breed- 
ers of  all  these  are  requested  to  write 
to  Miss  Mary  Stubbs.  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics.  Indianapolis,  giving 
their  addresses.  She  wants  to  make 
a  very  full  report  as  to  the  number  of 
pure  bred  horses,  catle,  sheep,  hogs. 
and  poultry,  naming  the  different 
breeds. 


3icw  La%v  on  Trading:  Horse*. 


Send   In    yttur  .<«ubiieriptton   at   once. 


The  last  Indiana  legislature  passed 
a  law  on  trading  horses,  which  con- 
tains  tlie  following  feature. 

■Wh  >ever  shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell 
•  >i-  ixchange  any  horse  or  mule,  know- 
ing the  same  to  be  affiicted  with  glan- 
ders or  any  Infectious  disease,  or 
knowing  it  to  bo  afflicted  with  the 
lieavPF"  or  be  'broken  winded'  or  a 
cribhor'  and  .'^hall  conceal  the  existence 
of  such  disease  from  the  person  to 
whom  he  Is  offering  the  animal,  shall 
l>e  fined  not  more  than  $500.  to  which 
may  be  added  Imprisonment  in  the  jail, 
or  workhouse  not  longer  than  six 
nonths." 


AI^DORO    FARM. 


s 


FOR     SALE 

5  per  cent.  First  Mort^^age  Bonds,  Interest  payable  semi-annually,  January  and  July 

Persons  wishing  a  first-class  investment,  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  real  estate  and  fire  insurance  in 
case  of  fire,  will  do  well  to  write  me  at  once.  The  bonds  are  offered  in  any  amount,  ranging  from  $ioo  up 
$2,ooo  are  offered  for  sale  to  secure  working  capital  for  a  fast  growing  business.  The  investment  is  strictly 
being  made  on  a  banking  basis  and  worthy  of  attention.     Address,  C.  E.  MORRISON,  Oxford,  Pa. 


Ik 
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Getting      A     Cow^      and      Keeping    Her 


^ 


I  am  taking  the  liberty  in  introduc- 
ing this  subject  of  quoting  from  the 
excellent  announcement  of  your  pro- 
gram, "The  successful  dairyman  of 
today  is  such  only  by  the  exercise  of 
a  good  degree  of  intelligence." 

If  I  could  have  time  and  opportuni- 
ty to  go  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  of  Connecticut  dairying  and 
preach  home  the  truth  contained  in 
that  quotation,  I  could  win  over  all 
those  here  who  have  been  quietly  in 
their  own  minds  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  bringing  me 
from  my  Pennsylvania  fleshpots  to 
talk  dairying  to  your  good  people. 
To  be  quite  frank  with  you,  I  have 
been  debating  this  same  question 
myself,  so  that  to  the  doubters  at 
least  I  may  say  we  meet  on  common 
ground. 

I  believe  that  it  is  conceded  among 
thoughtful  farmers  generally,  and 
thoughtful  dairymen  especially,  that 
the  one  thing  most  needful  in  Ameri- 
can dairying  at  this  time  is  a  more 
manifestly  active  "exercise  of  a  good 
degree  of  intelligence."  Getting  a 
cow,  keeping  her,  feeding  her.  realiz- 
ing a  good  net  return  from  her  pro- 
ducts are  all  matters  for  a  good  de- 
gree of  intelligence;  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  if  we  have  not  a  fair 
sort  of  dairyman  to  start  with  it  does 
us  but  little  good  to  concern  our- 
selves about  getting  a  good  cow,  for 
we  cannot  keep  her  good. 

Very  early  in  this  discussion.  T 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  I  shall  speak  cow  I  shall  mean 
a  dairy  cow — a  cow  that  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  directing  all  her  energies. 
converting  all  her  food  beyond  the 
food  of  support  to  the  one  sole,  sin- 
gle purpose  of  turning  out  dairy  pro- 
ducts; not  a  cow  that  i<:  a  house  di- 
vided against  herself,  a  brother  to  the 
ox.  one  that  is  expected  to  put  her 
neck  in  a  yoke  to  plow  the  land  to 
grow  the  corn  to  make  her  fat  for 
beef,  and  when  gone  the  way  of  all 
fat  bovine  flesh  leave  her  lack  of  in- 
dividuality in  a  beef — a  steer  may  be, 
or  a  half  cow  only  at  best. 

I  hope  our  program  has  not  invited 
antagonism  to  me  personally  by  re- 
cording me  as  a  solid  colored  Terscy- 
man,  for  I  can  assure  you  much  as  T 
am  a  Jersey  man.  T  am  not  a  hide- 
bound one.  Naturally  T  think  we 
have  the  best  cows  and  the  most  of 
them,  but  I  know  just  a?  well  that 
in  the  other  distinctive  dairy  breeds 
thete  are  numberless  good  cows.  Tn 
all  our  dairy  breeds  we  would  have 
more  gtJtjd  cows  if  we  would  feed 
thetti  better.  Tn  our  live  stock  world 
every  no^  and  then  we  have  a  spasm 
of  dual  purposeism.  Men  get  to 
dreaming  of  a  cow  that  will  make 
beef  and  butter  in  one  hide  and  on 
one  ration,  like  the  old-time  inn-keep- 
ers who  drew  their  customers  any 
drink  from  one  spigot. 

Just  now  this  general  purpose  idea 
seems  to  have  a  revival  and  certain 
professors  and  people  who  should 
know  better,  are  keeping  up  a  shout- 
ing for  a  cow  to  come  because  they 
want  her.  But  getting  a  cow  means 
a  great  deal  more  than  going  out  to 
tfi*   wrr?   of  fn%   ttotM   TTIf?   n    mifk 


By  W.  F.  McSparran. 

maid  and  calling  "Co  boss." 

Some  of  these  men  call  more  lus- 
tily than  any  milk  maind  could.  They 
have  more  of  a  bellow  or  emulate  the 
roaring  Hon. 

You  will  recall  the  story  of  our 
lamented  Pennsylvania  divine,  who, 
preaching  from  the  text,  "The  devil, 
he  goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion,"  di- 
vided his  discourse  into  the  heads: 
"Who,  the  devil,  he  was,"  "Where, 
the  devil,  he  was  going,"  and  "What 
the  devil,  he  was  roaring  about." 
There   are      two     main      legitimate 

ways   in   which   one   may   get   cows 

he  may  buy  them  or  he  may  breed 
them.  Of  course  there  are  cases  in 
which  cows  are  inherited  and  under 
such  circumstances  one  may  hold  on 
to  a  poor  cow  longer  than  his  good 
business  judgment  approves  of  from 
sentimental  consideration,  but  I  have 
observed  that  the  average  man  who 
inherits  money  finds  no  hardship  in 
dispossessing  himself  of  it.  and  by 
the  same  token  he  might  let  the  poor 
cows  go. 

Then  again  sometimes  we  long- 
suffering  farmers  get  a  badly  winter- 
ed cow  or  two,  with  our  wives  when 
we  marry.  Those  cows  are  usually 
stayers.  That's  getting  a  cow  and 
keeping  her  with  a  vengeance,  espe- 
cially  if  the  cow  came  from  the  wife's 
mother;  and  finally  it  has  been  known 
to  happen  that  certain  good  wives  in 
the  land  get  a  lot  of  outrageously 
poor  cows  along  with  ordinary  hus- 
bands—a case  of  adding  insult  to  in- 
J  u  ry. 

The  average  dairvman  is  not  as 
smart  as  he  thinks  he  is  and  cannot 
tell  a  good  cow  or  a  bad  one  under 
all  circumstances  by  looking  at  her 
by  pinching  her  hide.  pulling  ho; 
teats  and  with  hi.s  hand  following  the 
nrtunu.  course  of  her  milk  veins  to 
their  cnrl  m  the  milk  welN 

hnl/^"'''  {''^"."'^t  ^i^vays  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  a  big  milk  well.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  a  well  bred  cow  to  inherit 
a  great  many  good  points  that  we 
have  come  to  look  for  in  a  good 
dairy  cow  and  still  fail  in  her  per- 
ormance.  for  I  think  I  state  a  fact 
that  experienced  breeders  of  cows 
wil  concede  as  beyond  controversy, 
that  into  no  breed  of  cows  has  man 
yet  been  able  to  so  fix  the  habit  of 
profitable  milk  giving  that  the  ten- 
dency to  the  exercise  of  the  habit 
may  not  be  permanently  arrested  bv 
the  early  injudicious  care  of  the  off- 
spring as  a  calf  may  be  from  an  ex- 
cellent dam  and  a  great  sire  and  be 
seriously  spoiled  in  the  making  of  her 
into  a  cow.  Such  a  one  might  carry 
many  marks  by  which  the  judges  of 
covys  would  look  upon  her  with  favor 
and   she  still  be  a   failure. 

Hence.  I  do  not  think  any  man  is 
wise  enough  in  cow  lore  to  go  forth 
■nto  the  market  places  of  cows  and 
m.ake  selections  without  drawing 
many   blanks.  ** 

A  woman  will  do  it  more  nearly 
there  is  some  kind  of  an  affinity  be- 
tween good  women  who  love  cows 
and  good  cows,  by  which  they  know 
each  other.  In  judging  a  cow.  as  in 
many    ntht»r    things,    n    womnn't    hp. 


cause  holds  more  reliability  than  her 
husband's  reasons  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  him.  At  least  it  is  so  at  oui 
house. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  good 
herds  of  cows  cannot  be  acquired  by 
purchase,  for  by  that  means  most  of 
the  — shall  I  say  famous  or  sensation- 
al—  herds  of  the  country  have  been 
collected  by  rich  men,  by  the  million- 
aires who  play  at  farming  and  with 
cows  and  horses  as  my  little  boy 
plays  with  grains  of  corn.  But  their 
class  is  not  representative  of  Ameri- 
can farmers.  We  do  not  stand  for 
them.  We  need  not  try  to  imitate 
their  undertakings  nor  feel  discou- 
raged by  comparing  what  we  do 
with  what  they  try  to  do.  It  is  one 
of  the  ironies  of  our  occupation  which 
men  call  the  foundation  of  all  others 
that  no  poor  farmer  ever  gets  noto- 
riously rich. 

The  logical  way  for  the  dairyman 
who  is  in  dead  earnest  and  who  has 
gone  into  the  cow  business  with  his 
eyes  open  to  get  cows  is  to  raise 
them.  Yes,  I  know  someone  is  say- 
ing, "I  can  buy  them  so  much  cheap- 
er than  I  can  raise  them,"  but  we 
might  say  the  same  about  our  chil- 
dren— we  might  adopt  a  ten-year-old 
child  more  cheaply  than  we  can  raise 
one  of  our  own  to  that  age,  but  the 
home-raised  ones  will  generally  be 
given  the  preference.  The  first  cost 
of  a  cow  is  not  always  the  first  con- 
sideration, for  the  longer  we  keep  a 
cow  that  i^n't  up  to  par.  each  year 
adds  to  her  cost  the  amount  she  is 
short  in  production  as  compared  with 
a  better  cow. 

I  can  go  out  and  buy  pretty  good 
looking  cows,  ones  that  my  judg- 
ment tells  me  should  give  good  ac- 
counts of  themselves  and  I  some- 
times in  a  pinch  do  buy  such  for  f^fty 
to  -ixfy  dollars — and  almost  every 
time  I  <wcar  I  will  never  do  it  again. 

There  are  some  things  of  which  I 
do  not  keep  a  strict  debit  and  credit 
account  and  raising  calves  to  cows 
is  one.  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  I 
cannot  produce  a  good  well  grown 
heifer  with  her  first  calf  for  fifty 
or  perhaps  sixty  dollars;  but  the  ex- 
pense conies  gradually  and  after 
awhile  one  has  a  fine  young  cow  and 
does  not  always  have  the  sixty  dol- 
lars to  buy  one  Then  the  strong 
point  is  that  if  the  calf  has  been  bred 
right,  with  a  good  cow  for  |y  dam 
and  for  its  sire  a  bull  descended  from 
a  line  of  dairy  kings  and  queens;  if 
the  calf  has  been  fed  right  and  the 
heifer  fed  right  and  enough  and  han- 
dled right  we  can  embrace  the  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  calf  will 
develop  into  a  heifer  and  the  heifer 
into  a  cow  that  will  mature  into  a 
usefulness  worthy  of  her  inheritance. 

Breeding  good  dairy  animals  is  not 
yet  an  exact  science.  It  is  an  evolu- 
tionary work  in  which  the  painstak- 
ing, patient,  intelligent  breeder  is  co- 
operating with  nature  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  improved  animals.  And 
nature  will  not  be  hurried,  so  the 
work  of  a  breeder  is  not  the  work 
of  a  few  tentative  matings  of  animals 
showing  wonderful  results  in  a  few 
vpnrs      Tt  is  mnre  nearly  a  life  work 
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for  a  man  and  one  man's  life  so  la- 
mentably short  for  the  length  of  the 
work. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East  they 
have  trees  a  few  feet  high  and  several 
generations  of  men  old.  When  a 
father's  hand  is  stilled  from  the  care 
of  it  the  son's  hand  takes  up  the 
work.  Generations  of  fathers  and 
sons  will  work  at  a  single  piece  of 
cunning  handiwork. 

What  might  we  not  accomplish  in 
cow  getting  if  we  could  have  here 
such  a  rule  of  succession.  But  from 
\  our  American  farm  homes  some  pied 
piper  always  wins  our  children  away 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  tall  buildings. 

But  let  me  not  discourage  the  be- 
ginner by  telling  of  how  long  the 
work  before  him.  Man's  task  is  the 
one  his  hand  findeth;  his  obligation 
is  to  do  his  best,  and  he  has  done 
something  worth  while  who  leaves 
to  the  son  who  dares  stick  by  dad 
a  better  lot  of  cows  than  came  to 
him. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  new 
hand,  I  can  unhesitatingly  assure 
him   that  if  he  will  "by  the  exercise 


results,  the  use  of  pure  bred  animals 
is  a  pre-supposed  condition;  for  by 
such  mating  of  pure  blood  only  can 
we  have  any  assurance  of  the  defi- 
nite character  of  results.  If  we  cross 
breeds  or  use  grades  on  grades  we 
are  working  entirely  at  random  and 
doing  uselessly  over  again  the  pri- 
mary work  the  first  improver  did 
generation    upon    generation    ago. 

Having  got  the  good  cows  we  need 
to  keep  them  good  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible make  them  better.  It  is  possi- 
ble for  a  cow  to  grow  in  grace.  We 
rail  at  and  cry  out  against  the  robber 
cows,  the  ones  that  are  making  the 
disgraceful  averages  of  the  statistic 
makers,  but  it  is  my  deliberate  opin- 
ion that  the  cows  of  this  land  are 
much  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning, and  before  we  say  with  con- 
demnation of  a  cow  "Thou  hast  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting,"  let  us  by  all  means  see  to 
it  that  our  stewardship  of  her,  our 
weighing  of  her,  has  been  marked 
by  "a  good  degree  of  intelligence." 

The  cow  has  been  likened  unto  a 
machine.     I    think   the   comparison   is 


current  only  when  she  is  working. 
When  the  cow  is  fresh  she  is  at  her 
best  and  one  may  save  feed  on  her 
as  at  that  time  she  will  do  well  any 
way.  When  this  period  of  natural 
activity  begins  to  wane  and  the  flow 
of  milk  reduces  itself  to  the  level  of 
its  source, there  isn't  much  use  feeding 
heavily  then  for  a  cow  that  doesn't 
pay  for  generous  feeding  should  not 
have  it,  and,  in  consequence  of  such 
mechanical  dairying  when  milk  is 
high  there  is  no  milk  and  the  cow  is 
kept  by  sufferance  and  on  mighty 
cheap  feed  against  the  coming  of 
pasture,  when  the  cows  will  empty 
full  udders  into  waiting  pails  and  the 
price  of  milk  by  the  inflexible  law 
of  supply  and  demand — or  certain 
manipulations  of  market  dealers- 
goes  down  in  price. 

It  appears  strange  that  the  observ- 
ing farmer,  unless  he  is  like  the  po- 
tato, has  eyes  and  cannot  see,  will 
not  learn  from  his  cows  in  full  pas- 
ture the  lesson  that  nature  is  trying 
to  teach  him — that  the  cow  is  an  or- 
ganism of  wonderful  construction 
capable  of  taking  from  him  the  crude 


of  a  good  degree  of  intelligence" 
mate  good  cows  of  proven  worth 
with  their  breed — males  having  good 
pedigrees  in  all  that  the  word  means, 
feed  and  care  for  intelligently  and 
follow  up  a  systematic  and  scientific 
course  of  breeding  to  definite  lines, 
keeping  a  cow,  that  being  bred  right 
should  therefore  be  right,  and  of 
course  carrying  no  visible  objection- 
able physical  deformity  till  she  is  a 
fully  matured  animal,  and  then  un- 
compromisingly rejecting  all  that  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  standard;  re- 
membering always  that  continued 
untinterrupted  good  feeding  is  the 
hand  maiden  of  good  breeding,  al- 
most marvelous  results  towards  the 
end  of  getting  good  cows  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  few  years. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  a  quali- 
fication of  my  going  on  record  as 
thus  absolutely  promising  the*?  B-nod 


A  World's  Fair  Winner  at  St.  Louis. 

too  much  like  the  dairying  of  many 
men,  too  mechanical.  The  cow  is 
a  living,  sensitive  organism.  When 
we  want  to  work  our  gasoline  engine 
we  put  in  some  gasoline,  switch  on 
the  electric  current,  get  one  of  the 
fellows  standing  around  the  corner  to 
swear  a  little,  turn  the  wheel  and 
away  "she"  goes.  Now,  a  cow  is 
like  a  machine  because  like  the  cow 
the  machine  is  always  of  the  femi- 
nine gender — we  always  say  "she"  or 
"her"  when  speaking  of  our  engine, 
and  that  may  be  because  we  love  her 
for  the  good  she  is  to  u«. 

When  we  want  the  engine  to  «-top 
we  switch  the  current,  stop  the  flow 
of  Standard  oil  fluid  and  the  servant 
is  at  rest. 

There  are  many  so-called  dairymen 
who  keep  their  cows  just  as  we  work 
with  that  engine.  They  think  as  the 
cow  i«  a  mnchine  *he  need*  have  the 


products  of  his  land  that  he  hands 
lier  as  silver  and  in  a  short  time 
through  the  dairy  handing  it  back 
to  him  again  as  gold — sixteen  to  one 
a  fair  proposition. 

Why  does  this  cow  fill  her  udder 
and  the  milker's  pail  when  the  sun 
shines  and  the  breeze  is  soft  and  the 
clear  waters  run.  and  the  grass  is 
green  and  plentiful  in  the  pasture? 
Simply  because  the  cow  is  comfort- 
able, has  sun  and  air  to  make  her 
good  red  blood,  has  all  the  pure  wat- 
er she  wnnt'=;  to  drink  and  all  the  rich 
nutriti.  :;-  .cri^s  she  can  eat.  Her 
nutrition  is  both  balanced  and  abun- 
dant and  her  environment  such  that 
the  wonderful  functions  of  her  or- 
ganism are  in  perfect,  normal  opera- 
tion. 

There  should  be  nothing  spasmod- 
ic about  keeping  a  cow.     At  gitsture^ 
(Continued  to  page  «fO 
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SELECTION    OF    DAIRY    COWS 
AND  DAIRY  SIRES. 


(Paper  read  by  John   Michell  at  the 
Georgia  Live  Stock   Convention) 

In  selecting  dairy  cows  we  must 
know  first  of  all  how  much  butter  a 
good  cow  is  expected  to  produce. 
There  are  hundreds  of  herds  of  cows 
that  average  yearly  300  lbs.  of  butter 
per  head,  and  no  dairyman  should  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  this 
amount. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  majori- 
ty of  dairymen  are  satisfied  with  a 
150-lb.  butter  cow,  for  we  tind  that 
the  average  yearly  production  per 
cow  throughout  the  country  is  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  150 
pounds. 

Thus  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  a 
150-lb.  butter  cow,  a  little  study  will 
quickly  reveal.  With  butter  at  25 
cents  per  pound  the  value  of  her  but- 
ter is  $37.50.  Adding  to  this  the  val- 
ue of  her  calf,  skim-milk  and  manure, 
we  will  find  that  the  150-pound  butter 
cow  just  pays  for  her  feed-  care  and 
interest  on  the  investment  she  rep- 
resents, leaving  no  profit  whatever. 

A  200-pound  butter  cow  will  jaeld 
fifty  dollars  worth  of  butter,  and  since 
she  practically  eats  no  more  than  the 
150-pound  cow,  she  leaves  her  owner 
$12.50  net   profit. 

A  300-pound  butter  cow  yields 
seventy-five  dollars'  worth  of  butter, 
and  earns  for  her  owner  every  year 
$3750  net   profit. 

From  this  you  will  see  that  the 
150-pound  butter  cow  pays  you  no 
profit,  that  the  200-pound  cow  is  giv- 
ing you  only  fair  returns,  and  that 
the  300-pound  cow  is  paying  you  a 
big  profit. 

The  300-pound  mark  is  attainable 
by  all  who  strive  for  it.  Hundreds  of 
herds  are  averaging  this  amount,  and 
there  are  scores  of  licrds  that  average 
400  lbs.  and  above.  There  is  one 
cow  in  Wisconsin  which  made  an  of- 
ficial test  during  the  past  year  of  an 
even   t.ooo  lbs.  of  butter. 

We  have  four  typical  dairy  breeds 
in  thi*-  country:  Jersey.  Guernsey, 
HoKtein-Friesian  and  .\ryshire.  The 
former  thret'  are  most  popular  in  ilu- 
United  Statt'>:  the  latter  has  great 
favor   in    Canada. 

When  confining  ourselves  to  these 
typical  dairy  breeds,  the  selection  of 
breed  must  largely  remain  a  matter 
of  taste,  though  natural  adaptation 
«;hould  have  some  consideration. 
There  are  good  cow=  .and  poor  tr.w- 
in  all  breeds,  and  the  value  of  our 
herd  must  always  dcpen<l  largtiy  up- 
on .our  ability  to  <;elccl  tlu'  riurlit  in- 
dividuals  in   any  given   breid. 

There  are  three  things  to  con-id.  r 
in  the  sc1erti'<n  <<f  co\\>  I'ir-t.  and '«• 
far  greatest  miportanro.  1-  pri>dmti'<n 
of  milk  and  butter;  second,  confor- 
mation or  type:  and  third,  pedigree. 

The  only  infallible  guide  in  the  se- 
lection of  cows,  is  the  actual  butter 
record,  as  determined  by  a  pair  of 
scales  and  a  Babcock  tester.  If  you 
arc  going  to  buy  a  cow  that  is  milk- 
ing at  the  time  of  purchase,  asccertain 
how  long  she  has  been  milking,  and 
get  trustworthy  a-^surance  as  to  how 
much  milk  she  ise  proflucing;  also 
find  out  the  richne<;s  of  her  milk.  The 
amount  of  l>utter  you  get  from  a  cow 
is  by  no  me;ans  solely  determined  by 
the   quantity  of  milk   she   gives.       It 
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depends  as  much  on  the  richness,  as 
it  docs  on  the  c|uantity  of  milk. 

With  heifers  and  drj'  cows,  our 
judgment  as  to  their  value  must  large- 
ly be  based  upon  conformation  and 
pedigree.  The  judge  in  the  show 
ring  must  base  his  judgment  entirely 
upttu  conformation.  What  then  is 
the  correct  conformation  or  type  of 
a  dairy  cow? 

The  points  under  conformation  may 
be  briefly  considered  under  five 
head>.  namely:  Dairj-  temperament, 
feeding  capacity,  constitution,  milk 
organs  and  quality.  T^airy  tempera- 
ment is  indicated  by  a  spare,  angular 
form;  large,  bright  expressive  eyes, 
far  apart;  a  large,  straight,  prominent 
backbone;  and  an  active  disposition 
as  opposed  to  sluggishness.  The 
spare,  angular  form  indicates  the  ab- 
sence of  any  disposition  to  lay  on 
fat.  and  the  large  backbone,  large, 
bright  eyes,  broad  forehead  and  gen- 
eral sprightlienss  indicate  a  large 
amount  of  nerve  or  w«irking  power. 

Good  feeding  capacity  is  indicaterl 
by  a  Irng.  deep  barrel  or  coupling, 
a  large  muzzle  and  a  good  constitu- 
tion. .\  good  constitution  is  indicat- 
e<l  by  large,  bright  eyes.  deep,  broad 
chest,  a  large  heart  girth,  large,  open 
nostrils,  and  a  soft,  pliable  skin  with 
])lenty   of   secretion. 

Good  milk  organs  are  indicated  by 
a  large,  evenly  quartered,  elastic  ud- 
der, running  well  forward  and  well  up 
behind:  large,  tortuous  milk  veins, 
running  well  forward  and  preferably 
branched  and  large,  deej)  milk  wells, 
of  which  there  is  usually  only  one  on 
litlur  --ide,  but  more  are  much  appre- 
ciated. The  teats  should  be  of  mod- 
erate  size   and   Sfjuarely  placed. 

Good  quality  i«;  indicated  by  a  loose 
pliable  <ikin:  soft,  silky  hair:  clean 
V)one:  a  general  refitienuiit,  e>peci.illy 
in  the  luad.  neck.  wither>,  thighs  and 
limbs. 

Tlu'  ud<lor  of  the  cow  i'^  an  im- 
port.mt  c»rgan.  but  i>  fre<|iunily  mis- 
judged. FU>hy  uddiTs.  no  matter 
1i-.\\  tirgi',  ari.'  undf^irabh-.  Tiny 
|i(,-.>i>-.  >niall  milk  el.ibor.iiing  capac- 
it\.  ami  ari-  nioro  --ubjvct  to  <Hsnr- 
<it  r-  than  niodi'rato  ii".  d.  *  l,i  tic  ud- 
d.  I- 

.\n'>th' r  {xnnt  that  need-'  cmphaii-. 
i^  tlif  importance  of  constitutional 
vigor  in  the  animal.  .\  good  milker 
i-  one  of  the  hardest  w«)rked  aninrils 
wt'  ha\e,  .and  mile--  po-sesscd  of  a 
gooil  constitution,  it  can  ne\ir  do  its 
ma.ximum  work,  and  an  early  break- 
dr>wn    may   be   expected. 

r>y  pefligrec.  we  mean  a  recorded 
-tatenient  of  the  ancestry  of  an  ani- 
mal. In  purchasing  a  cow  or  heifer. 
her  pefligree  shouhl  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, especially  -<»  becau-i'  of  the 
fact  that  we  probably  have  nowadays 
a*;    many    poor    pcdtlSfrccd    animals    as 


we  h.ive  good  ones.  Farmers  are  too 
lironc  to  believe  that  all  pedigreed 
siock  i>  necessarily  good  stock.  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  scrubs  among 
])e(ligreed  cows  just  as  we  find  them 
among  common  native  cows,  though, 
of  course,  not   -o  irec|uently. 

Unfortunately,  eligibility  to  regis- 
tiation  in  nu>st  cases  is  not  based  up- 
on production  or  individual  excel- 
lence, but  upon  purity  of  breeding; 
though  to  be  sure  the  foundation 
stock  of  all  herd  registers  and  cows 
admitted  to  what  is  known  as  the 
advanced  registry  are  selected  with 
reference  to  performance  and  indi- 
vidual excellence.  The  fact  that  pur- 
ity of  breeding  in  so  many  cases  is 
the  sole  recpiisite  for  registration,  has 
made  it  possible  for  many  animals  to 
enter  the  herd  register  which  by  na- 
ture were  fit  only  te)  enter  the 
slaughter   pen. 

In  the  purchase  of  pure  bred  stock, 
therefore,  no  judicious  selection  can 
be  made  from  a  mere  list  of  names 
of  individuals,  un  matter  how  long  or 
how  "high  sounding"  these  names 
may  be.  We  must  know  the  produc- 
tion and  individual  excellence  of  the 
animals  represented  in  the  pedigree. 
The  greatest  stress  should  be  laid  up- 
f)n  the  near  or  immediate  ancestry  of 
the  animals  under  consideration. 

When  purchasing  a  pure  bred  cow 
or  heifer,  you  should  know  the  rec- 
ord of  her  dam  as  well  as  that  of  her 
sire's  dam:  and  the  further  back  con- 
-ccutively  good  records  can  be  trac- 
ed, the  more  v.iluable  the  animal. 

The  chief  an<l  important  advantage 
of  pure  bred  animals  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  capable  of  transmitting 
their  own  c|ualities  tri  their  offspring 
with  a  far  greater  degree  of  certain- 
ty th.an  is  the  case  with  animals  of 
protui-cuous  breeding.  This  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  purchasing 
only  the  best  when  buying  pure  bred 
-tock,  because  an  inferior  pure  bred 
animal  cannot  be  expected  to  breed 
anything  but  inferior  stock,  while 
ci'tnnion  or  nati\e  inferior  -tock  may 
b\-  chance  drop  fair  incli\idua!-  ocea- 
-ioually 

Will)  tli<  axiiaut  milk  prodneir. 
tilt  iluai)<.-t  and  nio-t  -ati-factor\ 
w  ay  of  building  up  a  dairj-  herd  is  to 
select  good  grade  cows  and  breed 
these  to  a  first-class  pure  bred  sire. 
Where  this  is  douc.  tlic  Selection  of 
a  sire  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  mo- 
ment than  the  selection  of  ;i  cow.  be- 
cause where  grade  cows  are  bred  to 
a  pure  brcfl  sire,  the  calves  will  take 
on  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
bull   than   of  the  cows 

The  chief  merit  of  the  sire  is  de- 
termined by  the  butter  producing  ca- 
l>acity  of  his  mother,  his  sire's  mother 
and  -o  on  down  the  line.  Unless  a 
bull  is  descended  from  good  milkers, 
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it  is  folly  to  expect  him  to  produce 
good  milkers,  no  matter  how  fine  an 
indiyidaul  he  may  be.  Don't  be  mis- 
led m  believing  that  a  bull,  or  for  that 
matter  a  cow,  is  a  good  animal  simply 
because  he  is  descended  from  some 
outstanding  distant  ancestors.  What 
counts   is   immediate   ancestry. 

The  external  qualities  of  a  dairy 
sire  are  indicated  by  bright,  promi- 
nent eyes,  far  apart;  a  masculine  head 
and  neck;  deep,  broad  chest;  deep, 
capacious  barrel;  soft,  loose  hide; 
clean  bone;  large  and  well  placed 
rudimentanes  (teats);  and  a  general 
spareness  of  flesh,  especially  in  the 
region  of  the  shoulders,  thighs  and 
hip  bones.  Indeed  from  the  shoul- 
ders backward,  the  dairy  bull  should 
have  the  same  general  outline  pos- 
sessed by  the  dairy  cow.  He  should 
have  an  active,  graceful  style,  show- 
ing that  abundance  of  vigor  so  nec- 
essary in  a  good  breeder. 

The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis, 
contagious  abortion  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  health 
of  animals  when  purchased.  It  is 
simply  inexcusable  recklessness  to 
go  and  purchase  dairy  animals  with- 
out making  rigid  inquiry  as  to  their 
freedom  from  tuberculosis  and  con- 
tagious abortion.  Yet  how  many 
purchasers  are  there  who  even  inquire 
about  these  diseases,  much  less  make 
investigation  such,  for  example,  as 
making  a  tuberculin  test.  My  final 
advice  to  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
dairy  business  is  to  select,  first  and 
above  all,  healthy  animals. 

We  have  one  more  phase  of  selec- 
tion to  consider,  namely,  selection 
within  the  herd.  With  a  first-class 
bull  at  the  head  of  the  herd,  rapid  im- 
provement can  be  effected  by  select- 
ing and  retaining  only  calves  from 
the  best  milkers,  at  the  same  time 
culling  out  those  cows  whose  records 
have  not  been  satisfactorv.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  stated  that 
no  one  can  say  with  certainty,  "this 
is  the  best  and  that  is  the  poorest 
cow  in  my  herd."  unless  he  has  a 
record  of  the  cjuantity  and  quality  of 
milk  from  each  cow  during  a  whole 
period  of  lactation.  That  means  that 
each  cow's  milk  must  be  weighed  .and 
tested  not  fewer  than  three  consecu- 
tive days  each  month  of  a  I'ull  lacta- 
tion period. 


SHALL  HE  REGISTER? 


Written  for  Blooded   Stock  by 
W.   F.   McSparran. 

A  correspondent  writes  mo:  "1  am 
breeding  pure  bred  hogs,  good  .nnx, 
an«l  have  a  good  local  trade  for  them 
— sell  tlicni  for  breeders  and  males 
lo  u-c  <  >\\  ur.iile  or  mixed  breed  sow-, 
but  my  custonurs  seem  to  cnvc  noth- 
111!.:  .ibmit  havuit:  the  <tock  regi-tiTid 
'  M  ci)ur-i'  ;i-  lon.LZ  .1-  1  mt  ,1  |)rice  tor 
my  stock  that  satisfies  nn  and  give 
the  buyer  stock  that  satisiks  him,  T 
need  not  have  much  concern,  but  I 
really  ha\e  an  interest  in  seeing  the 
pure  blood  of  niy  favorite  breed  grow 
as  popular  as  jxis^iblc,  Would  you 
advise  registering  all  my  pigs  and 
giving  the  paper-  to  cu-totners  grat- 
is T'" 

.\s  a  rule  men.  farmer-  ^  -i>ecially, 
care  \ery  little  fr)r  things  they  think 
ha\e  no  value,  and  giving  ngistration 
papers  to  a  m.m  who  thinks  a  good 
hog  is  onl\-  ,1  i;>iim1  hog  an<l  can't  be 
mmle  any  better  by  having  a  couple 


ThG  Differences 


m. 


lbs.' 


Comes  Cut  of  YOUR  Pocket 

If  you  don't  ki\ow  that  Shar- 
pies Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  are  different,  take 
no  chances  until  you  find  out. 
"Bucket  bowl"  agents  de- 
pend on  catching  the  fellows 
who  don't  know.  Don't  let 
them  take  the  difference  out  I 
of  your  pocket.  One  differ- 1 
ence  is  in  the  bowl. 

Shake  The  Insides  Out  \ 

Before  you  buy  a  separator 
shake  the  insides  out  of  the 
bowl.  It  will  show  you  how 
heavy,  complicated,  hard  to 
wash,  easy  to  injure,  quick 


^ 


i 


to  rust,   bucket  bowls"are  as 


A    common  kind  of 
"Bucket        Bowl." 


6HARPLES 

Dairy  Tubular^ 
Bowl.  (!>iniple, 
liKlit,  dnrable, 
easy  to  wash. 


Heavy,     hard  to 
wash,  easy  to  rust. 


compared  to  Dairy  Tubular 

bowls.  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubularsare  different. 

Nothing  inside  Dairy  Tubular  bowls  but  a 
small  dividing  wall  of  triple  tinned  pressed  steel—no  bigger 
than  a  napkin  ring— good  for  a  lifetime.  Yet  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  any  other  separator— skim  at  least 
twice  as  clean. 

You  have  common  sense — want  to  save  your  wife  work — 
want  to  save  yourself  repairs  and  cream — so  why  not  learn 
abotat  this  now?  Our  free  catalog  N-300  shows  many  other  ex- 
clusive Tubular  advantages  of  great  importance  to  you.  Also 
ask  for  free  book,  "Business  Dairying,"  covering  everything 
from  calves  to  butter. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO^ 

Toronto,  Canada  West  Chester.  Pa.  Chicago,  131. 


oi'  slips  of  paper  go  with  him,  may 
be  merely  love's  labor  lo>t.  We  nat- 
urally all  have  a  pride  and  interest 
outside  tlnancia!  one-  in  our  favorite 
breeds  and  what  we  feel  is  a  good 
thing  we  have  a  laudable  flesire 
-honld  ]iro\e  it-elf  good  al-o  to  our 
customer-.  If  we  .ne  honest  WC  like 
to  sell  a  g<»od,  well  bred  sow  to  a 
decent  cu-tonur  .ind  to  think  that  he 
In-  ni.ide  .111  m\e-tinent  with  u-  that 
will  return  him  a  high  rate  of  in- 
crcn-e;  but  to  go  to  uuich  trouble  to 
thru-i  the  honor  of  owning  a  regis- 
ti-red  animal  upon  a  fellow  who  as- 
-ure-  us  in  that  tone  ami  manner  usu- 
ally employed  by  his  c'a--  tli.it  he 
"don't  cii'e  f-.r  -'iji-.  of  iLiju'r,"  is 
much  like  "r.i-tniu'  pearl-  before 
-wine"   1)11}  er- 

I'n-u.ally.  however,  pcoj)lo  who 
li.i\e  yiNen  any  thought  to  the  matter 
>'i  live  stiick  bre<'din!.;  and  iniprovi  - 
ment.  ;md  h.ni  •  t\iii-  nnder^'.mdine 
of     w  h.i!     tile  '    .  ■  ...illy 

nu.in-,  as  applied  10  animal  husband- 
ry, have  enough  regard  for  its  value 
to  take  care  of  "the  p.i]>er-  '" 

I  have  observed.  ti>o,  that  ]H'op!e 
of  tilt-  cla-s  will  as  a  rule  give  a  Ht- 
tle  better  c.ire  ?o  Aud  have  more  in- 
terest ill  tK'digreed  iiiimals.  rcople 
who  lia\e  urojten  this  far  are  hopeful 
-ubiects  niiil  worthy  ,tll  our  etlort-to 
help    tbeni    to   help   theni-el\e- 

r.iit  the  otlier  f.  ''.'W,  the  "man  who 
knows  imt  and  kti"\\  -  not  he  knmvs 
not."  but  thinks  he  d'>e-  knmv  and  is 
-nr.'  yon  are  nii-taken  ;md  -tan<|s 
ready  to  prove  it  to  at  least  his  sat- 


isfaction if  not  yours — well,  the  prov- 
erb says  he  is  "a  fool,  drop  him." 
This  tnaii  likes  your  stock,  your  hogs, 
\"V  in-tance,  and  being  a  shrewd  bus- 
iness man  who  knows  there  is  more 
p/rotlt  in  a  good  hog  than  in  a  poor 
one.  will  ])ay  you  above  pork  price 
(or  a  sati-f  ictory  individual.  On  this 
man  tlie  "gratis"  given  registration 
pai>er-  i-  usually  the  registration  fee 
thrown  away.  \'ery  often  again  this 
-aim-  man  when  he  wants  a  good 
hog,  however  little  he  may  aver  he 
cares  for  pure  blood  will  come  to  you 
for  it.  thus  at  lea-t  leaving  you  the 
tribute  of  appreciation. 

\s  a  good  breeding  proposition  all 
nim.'ils  entitled  to  it  by  ancestry 
-hould  not  be  registered.  Many  in- 
divicluals  lack  merit.  The  sire  and 
dam  may  be  all  rigiit  and  some  of 
the  offspring  di-count  it.  I  do  not 
ei.D-idcr  it  wise  to  allow  these  to  go 
"Ut  trom  the  herd  .1  s  breeders  even 
t.  till  man  who  takc=  'no  =tock  in 
pure  Mood." 

My  concrete  advice  would  be  to 
reiTir.ter  only  the  very  best  specimens. 
.ifter  they  ;ire  -utTiciently  developed 
to  forecast  their  career,  put  a  fair 
u'-irr  on  them — and  .act  it.  There  are 
-  !>!!},  r-  for  |varo  bred  stock  of 
uiH'd  ipiality  ,iiid  at  reasonable  prices, 
if  ;idverti-iiiL:  of  it  is  done  judiciously. 


\  lludc  of  sheep  will  keep  the 
wo'u]  p.nsf.trr  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
hilt  they  cannot  live  on  weeds  and 
brush. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  ON  WHICH 
TO   BUILD  FOR  GREATER 
DAIRY  PROFITS. 


J.  W.  Anderson. 

(Address  at  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Crown  Point,  Ind.,  Jan.  25.  1907.) 
It  has  been  customary  at  meetings 
of  this  kind  to  draw  your  speakers 
from  among  themselves  or  from  your 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment 
Station  workers.  It  has  been  also 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom  to  ex- 
pect much  of  an  educational  value 
from  a  commercial  man.  with  the 
consequent  result  that  very  few  of 
them  have  addressed  you  on  agricul- 
tural matters,  either  along  education- 
al lines  or  commercial  lines,  but 
sometimes  even  commercial  men  can 
say  a  word  of  value  to  you  along  ed- 
ucational lines,  and  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  one  of  those  berated  com- 
mercial men.  I  want  to  tell  you  also 
that  I  am  a  farmer  as  well.  Agricul- 
tural development  in  all  its  branches 
is  a  work  that  I  am  interested  in  to 
the  point  that  I  truly  love  it.  Eight- 
een 3'ears  of  my  boyhood  were  spent 
on  a  dairy  farm  in  Canada.  Unless 
the  foundation  on  which  we  build  is 
safe,  sound  and  practical,  our  work 
will  not  stand  investigation  as  to  its 
merits;  therefore,  whatever  I  may  say 
or  do  for  my  fellow  men.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  avoid  advocating  or  sug- 
gesting anything  that,  if  put  into 
practice  by  you,  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  your  best  interests. 

I    happened    at    New    Douglas,    Illi- 
nois, the  day  on  which  special  meet- 
ing of  the  dairymen  farmers  had  been 
called   by  a   large   milk   shipper,  who 
was    desirous    of    getting    more    milk 
and  was  bidding  a  little  higher  price, 
as   well   as   offering   some    special    in- 
ducements to  the  farmers  in  the  way 
of   establishing   a   creamery   and    milk 
shipping       station,       providing     they 
would    guarantee   him   at   least    seven- 
eights  of  all  the  milk  produced  in  that 
vicinity    and    shipped    from    that    sta- 
tion     The    milk    had    formerly    been 
going    to    another    St.    Louis    concern 
and  the  farmers  feeling  that  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  getting  a  little  bet- 
ter price  for  their  milk  came  out   in 
numbers    to   attend    the    meeting.        I 
was    sufficiently      interested      to    stop 
over  that  night  and  attend  the  meet- 
ing, and  was  called   upon  to  make  a 
•ihort    talk    on    feeds    and    feeding.     I 
had  been  traveling  through  that  sec- 
tion for  several  days  and  pretty  well 
imderstood    some    of    the      conditions 
that  were  holding  th<^e  farmers  down 
to   an    unprofitable   b^sis   in    the    pro- 
duction   of    milk    for    the    St.    Louis 
market.     I    never     visited     a    section 
^^herc   I   found   so     many     poor,  dc- 
petident  farmers.     You  have  all  heard 
the  expression  "noor  as  Job's  turkey." 
Well,   this   mildly  gives   you   the   im- 
pression I  formed  on  my  trip  through 
that  country  and  from  the  conversa- 
tions  and      arguments      set    forth    by 
those    farmers    at    the    meeting.     The 
universal    opinion   was   that    the   only 
reason    why    they    were    not    making 
money  in  the  production  of  milk  was 
because    the      price      was      not    high 
enough.       Now,   I   believe     in  selling 
milk,   or  any  article   of  merit   at   the 
highest  possible -price  for  their  milk; 
the  trouble  with  them  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  trying  to  pro- 
duce   milk.     While    it    is    not    always 
•lie  case,  it  w»s  a  fact  in  this  in«»tance 
tfrnt    t}i^    milk    sMptrer'?    w^rp    realty 


Just  a  Little  Sum  for  You! 


/Ojl.loS' 


Springfield,  Mo.,  Jan.  15, 1907. 
I  have  run  one  of  your  Separators 
for  twelve  years  with  $1.65  for  re- 
pairs, and  I  think  it  can't  be  beat. 
(R.F.D.  7)  L.  E.  CHAPFELL. 


One   Cent    a    Month. 

to  maintain  a  U.S.  Separator! 

Sure,  that's  a  little  sum  for  you  to  pay  to  maintain 

a  machine  that  gets  ALL  the  cream  out  of  vour 

milk.    That's  what  a  U.  S.  does  I 


Yes,  sir! 
that's  the 

U.S. 


% 


Holds  the  Worid's  Record 
for  CLEAN  SKIMMING. 


Time  has  proved  it  is  durably 
,  built.  Not  "how  cheap,"but  "how 
good,"  is  our  watchword,  and  the 
record  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  past 
sixteen  years  proves  we*ve  stuck 
to  it.  "The  best  is  cheapest  in  the 
end."    Buy  the  U.  S. 

We'll  send  you  free  our  large  handsome 
caulog.  Lnts  of  pictures  showing  Just 
how  the  U.  S.  is  built  and  how  it  works. 
See  £i>r  yourself  why  it  wears  longer  than 
any  other  separator.  Write  us  today-  -riOW. 
"  Send  new  1907  Catalogue  No.  igg      " 

VERMONT    FARM    MACHINE   COMPANY 

Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses. 


Just  say 


464         Bellows  Falls,  Vt« 


better   to  those  fanners,  in   the   price 
they  were  paying  for  milk,  than   the 
farmers    were    to      themselves    in    the 
poor,   unscientific     manner     in    which 
they   were     conducting     their     work. 
They    were    not    trying    to    solve    the 
jjroblcm  of  supplying  milk  in  the  win- 
ter months  when  the  price  was  high, 
but  they  would  substantiate  any  state- 
ment  made   to     the     effect   that    they 
should    produce    milk    in    the    smnmer 
and  let  their  cows  go  dry  in  the  win- 
ter,  simply  bccau«c   of   the   high   cost 
of   feed-stuffs.       These    s.nme    farmers 
were  Icttmg  their  cnws  run  out  in  the 
corn    «5tnlk    field-    during    cold,    bleak 
wf-athcr;    ouf    <\:\.\    the    ijrround    would 
be    fro/cn    and      the      ne\t      day    mud 
wottjd    be    ankle    deep    becau'c    being 
considerably  further  '^outh  the  ground 
doe«:  not  stay  froz.en  liarfl  all  through 
the  winter.     The  barn«  in  which  their 
c<i\vv    are    kept    arc    very    poor   build- 
ings.     If  you  were  to  ask  one  of  them 
why  he  did  not  bulid  a  good  barn,  or 
a  warm  stable,  at  least,  he  would  tell 
you  that  lumber  was  too  high  and  the 
price    of   milk    too   low;    nevertheless 
they   were   producing  milk   and   when 
I  asked  one  of  them  why  he  traveled 
two   miles   to   deliver   20  odd    pounds 
of  milk,  he  could   find   no  rca-^onablc 
cxctisc  for  doing  so.     That  same  man 
had    enough    cows   on    his    fnrm    that, 
had    he   been      taking      pood    en  re    of 
them,    had      he     been      feeding   tlicm 
properly,  had  lic  kept  them  in  n  warm 
place   and   not   let   them   wander   over 
a  cold,  wet,  soggy  corn  field  all  day. 
then    come    in    and    stand    along   the 
shady  side  of  the  barn   until   milking 
time,    with    their    backs    hunched    up 
from  the  cold,  he  could  have  ueliver- 
ed    at    least    four,    and    probably    five, 
cans  of  milk  daily  of  8  gallons  each. 
He    was    feeding    12   to    14   cows    and 
they  wore  all  dry  with   the  exception 
of    three,    and    they     were      strippers. 
Just    think   of   this    condition    right   in 
the    middle    of    December     when    the 
milk  shippers  were  bidding  $1.40  per 
cwt.,  f.  o.  b.  the  railroad  station  where 
the  farmer*!  deTtvcre»*   the'r  milk      TTe 


had    no    milk    to    deliver,    practically 
speaking,    at      the      time      when    milk 
would    bring    a    decent      price.        His 
cows   were    fresh    on    grass   and    '.tay- 
ed  fresh  for  perhaps  six  months  when 
the    price    of    milk    is    usually    at    the 
lowest   point   of   the   year;   then   when 
he   commenced   stabling   his   cows,  he 
housed    them    in    poor    stables,    gave 
them    awfully    poor    feed,   and    worse 
still,   he   gave  them   practically  no  at- 
tention,  and   did  not   seem   to   realize 
the    importance    of   even    treating   the 
cows  kindly.     He   was   the   most   out- 
spoken   man    at   the    meeting    in    con- 
demning the  milk  <ihippers  for  giving 
-uch   ridieuloMsIy   low   ]->rice«   for  milk 
\'o   WMiidor    that    man    did    not    make 
mtlk    at    a    profit.     I    believe    it    was 
the    first     time    tho^e    farmer^,    as    a 
cla«s,    had    cyer    listened    to    any    one 
.'nlvocating    warm    stables,    plenty    of 
{i:Q(\,   kind    treatment   and    good   cows 
for   a    foundation   to   bring  them   suc- 
ce>-    in    producing    milk,    instead    of 
continually    harping    on    the    price    of 
milk  as  the  only  means  of  success. 

I'rom    Xcw    Douglas    I    traveled    to 
Shipman,    Illinois,   not   far  distant   on 
the    Chicago   &   Alton    road.     Here    I 
found    a    progressive    lot    of    farmers 
who  f(ir  several  years  h.nd  been  ship- 
ping  practically  as   much   milk  in  the 
inoiith    of    December    as     when    their 
cow?  were  on  grass.     Xow  follow  me 
closely,    please,    and    take    notice    of 
the    different    state    of    affairs    around 
Shipman.     I  found  that  these  farmers 
were    feeding    these    cows    plenty    of 
good  milk-producing  feeds  in  the  be- 
lief  that   to   get   results   out   of   them 
they   had    to    feed    results    into    them. 
They   were   better   dairymen    and    im- 
bued with  the  idea  of  dairying  every 
month  in  the  year.     I  visited  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Herman  Shultz.  who  was  milk- 
ing'  22  cows,   most  of  them   cither  a 
\ery    high    grade    or    pure-bred    Hol- 
^tcin-Friesian.     He    was    shipping   be- 
tween   eight    and    nine    cans    of    milk 
per    day.    each    can    containing  8   gal- 
lons,  and    his     milk     check     for   the 
m'^nih    of    November    was    $316.     He 


i 
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was  feeding  a  ration  of  hominy  feed, 
dried   brewers'    grains   with    shredded 
corn  fodder  and  clover  hay  for  rough- 
age; he  was  also  giving  them  an  oc- 
casional   mess    of    corn    on    the    cob, 
sliced    up.     I    asked    him    how    many 
pounds   of   feed   he   fed   daily   and   he 
told  me  that  he  let  the  cow  take  care 
of  that;  only  in  a  general  way  did  he 
limit  the   amount     of     feed— that   he 
gave   them   all      they     would    eat    up 
clean  with  a  relish.     A  cow  that  was 
about  dry  he  did  not  aim  to  give  quite 
a    full    feed,    but    any    cow    that    was 
milking  was  getting  all  the  feed  that 
she  wanted,  which   largely  accounted 
for   the    good    flow    of   milk    that    hib 
cows     w!re     giving.       I      have    gone 
sCmewhat    into    detail    regarding    the 
conditions    around    Shipman.    as    wel 
as   those    around    New    Douglas,   ju^t 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  a  com- 
mercial   man   will    run    "P.^g^nnner 
finding   out   the    reason   why   farmer^ 
in  one  section  are  so  much  better  ott 
than    farmers      in      another      section, 
when  market  conditions  and  Produc- 
inc    conditions    are    practically    alike, 
l.m   sorry   now   that    I   visited    New 
Lou^las    b'efore    I      visited    Shipman 
ScaSse  the  contrast  was  so  great  and 
the  two  towns  were  so  clo^e  togetlier 
hat    I    could   have    given   those    New 
Doig  as   farmers   a  lot   of  home   evi- 
dence that  would  have  done  more  to 
change  their  methods  and  make  then 
tet    busy    along    the    proper    lines    of 
S  Iry  f:i?ming  than  all  the  -con.nen- 

iirih^mi^t^^Tt:;?-?^^- 

r    ^Lt'u^^wdHor^U.e^ll^.el^- 
.^rfee^lmg'problem-how      can^- 

prope?  use  of  it  by  storing  away  >'Our 
?n  in  the  right  condition  to  guc 
;.  -  full  vilue  as  a  feed.  ^  our 
''?^^^llvvo  V  labor  in  harvesting 
silo  will  sa\c   >    u  .^ 

your   corn    crop   aid    will   8,>;      > 

;::Vle"ase.  ..,o  r,«h.  kind  o  .co.  .^r 
'^.^t;^odITSeV;l.,n■V^p.-corn 

n  tl  e  sbock  and  become  parually 
Reached  is  not  to  be  con-derod  a  •> 
dairy  feed  compared  with  the  »amc 
corn  cut  .about  tbc  tin.c  tbe  car,  ar. 
gbzed.  .be  stalk,  .till  g--";;;^,/"^ 

-a^^;r%''lor^ttrN''ceP^ 
Therefore  let   us  consider  the   silo  a> 

succulent,    and    gives    y^^«   ^.^. "  *^  ;^;^,?, 
all    the    carbonaceous    matenal    n... 
tirv   for  your   ration.  l)Ut   some   addi- 
i'^a/s^rchy  food    like  hommy^^^^^^ 
and  pure  corn  meal  can  be  ftd  to  ad 


"MAILORDER 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

^^    it     If    if    if    i(.    ^ 

Many  inquiries  are  made  as  to  whether  the  sale  of  "mail 
order"  and  the  various  other  so-called  "cheap"  separators 
seriously  hurts  the  sale  of  DB  LAVAL  machines.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  general  interest  on  the  part  of 
.separator  buyers  in   this  respect. 

ine  answer  is  NO,  that  it  certainly  does  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  sale  of  "mail-order"  and  other  "cheap"  machines 
is  Helping  the  sale  of  DE  LAVAi-.  machines,  which  -s  larger 
from  year  to  year  regardless  of  all  kinds  of  attempted 
competition. 

iue  people  who  buy  "mail-order"  and  other  'cheap"  sepa- 
rators at  from  $20.-  to  $50.-  are  almost  invariably  buyers 
who  could  not  have  been  induced  to  pay  $40.-  to  $100.--  for 
.1  l»i:  I,.\  .  AL  machine  to  begin  with.  They  would  either 
liavf  Moni;  on  without  a  separator  or  bought  one  of  the  fake 
dilution"  contrivances  termed  extractors"  or  something 
of   that   kind. 

But  having  once  bought  a  "cheap"  CENTRIFUGAL  sepa- 
rator they  find  enough  merit  even  in  it  to  satisfy  them  that 
they    cannot    afford    to    be    without    one.    though    they    soon 
learn    that    in   separators   at   least   the   best   is   the   cheapest. 
So   when   their   first   machine   is   worn   out   within   a  year  or 
tw-1,   and   frequently   within  a   few  months,   they  are  almost 
sure  to  be  buyers  of  DE  LAVAL  machines  the  second  time. 
Then    they    have    come    to    appreciate    the    importance    of 
.skimming   clean   and   being   able   to    run   a   heavy   cream,   as 
well  as  of  having  a  machine  of  ample  capacity  and  one  that 
will    last   from   ten   to    twenty    years,   even    if   it   does   cost   a 
Utile    more. 

Thou.sands  upon  thousands  of  buyers  of  low-grade  sepa- 
raior.s  thus  become  second  time  converts  to  the  use  of  DE 
LAVAL  machlne.s,  and  the  DE  LAVAL  Company  looks  upon 
the  •  cheai»  ■  separator  manufacturers  and  -mail-order"  con- 
cerns Ml  doing  the  best  kind  of  missionary  work  for  them 
to   this   end. 

Whfii  the  buyer  vrnatw  to  cut  out  thU  expeniilve  "prl- 
iiiiiry  Nolnml"  Neptiriitur  experience  he  pnys  the  price  and 
l>uy.«*  a  l>H  i.AV.Vi.  mtichlne  In  the  flrtit  place,  uMually  sav- 
iiiKM  ItM  ci»*t  tMlcc  over  ^vhlle  the  "cheap"  neparator  bajrer 
Im   lieinK   educatetl   to   (he  point   of  dolnK  ^o. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  or  any  desired  Information  is  to 
he   had  for  the  asklnT> 
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RANDOLPM  &   C*NAL  ST8. 

CHICAGO 

12  13    FiLBfRT  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

g  &    I  I   Drumm    St. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


109-1  13  YOUVILLE  SQUARt 

MONTREAL 

75  81  77  YORK  Streit 
TORONTO 

14  A  16  PRINCESS  Strcct 
WINNIPEG 


vantage  under   certain   conditions.     It 
is    needless    to   mention   the   value   of 
clover  in   furnishing  you  a  portion   of 
your    roughage    and    protein.        While 
y.uH-    cows    are    being    stall-fed,    ensi- 
lage   morning  and   evening,   with   clo- 
ver at  noon  tor  your  roughage,  I  con- 
sider  along   the    line   of  correct   feed- 
in-  for  (liny  protits.     With  this  com- 
biiKition    you    will    need    to    buy    only 
the  concentrated   feeds   to  supply  you 
the    nee« --,ir>    protein,    for   you   inust 
back    u])    the    nulking   ability    in    your 
cow-    with     -ufticient     protein,    other- 
wi-e    \our    be.>l    milkers    will    fall    far 
l)ii<>\v    the   standard   they  could   main- 
tain It  they  were  fed  a  ration  contain- 
ing   plenty    "t    jirotein         ^'ou    would 
liardly    exited    a    race    I101-.     ;.>    go   his 
taste^t    pace    t>n    a    corn    W^A^    or    ex- 
pect   hogs    to    fatten    rapidly    without 
corn,   and    you   must   not   e.xpect   your 


dairy    cows    to    produce    their   largest 
flow  of  milk  on  feeds  deficient  in  pro- 
tein     The   concentrated  feeds   known 
as      by-products      coming      from    our 
large    manufacturing     establishments, 
furnish  this  digestible   protein   iii  the 
ijcst  form  for  feeding  purposes.  Some 
are  better  than  others,  being  cheaper 
and  safer.     Today  I  am  going  to  rec- 
ommend   the    use    of    dried    brewers' 
grains  in  which  to  obtain  the  digesti- 
ble   protein   necessary   to   balance    up 
the    ration    for    your    dairy    cows.     Iri 
asking    you    to    feed    dried      brewers' 
grains    for    the    protein,    or   milk-mak- 
ing material,   in    preference   to   buying 
it  in  other  forms,  it  is  only  right  that 
I  should  give  you  my  special  reasons. 
My    'ir-t    reason:       To    reduce    the 
cost   of    feeding     without     decreasing 
the    tio\v   c^i  milk    is   naturally  the  ob- 
(Continued  to  page  12) 
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THE  SELECTION   OF  A  SIRE. 


Frederick  L.  Houghton: 

The  amount  of  experimenting 
which  the  average  farmer  or  breeder 
is  able  to  do  in  this  direction  is  neces- 
sarily Hmited.  In  the  natural  course 
of  events  he  acquires  more  experi- 
ence in  calf  raising  in  two  or  three 
years  than  he  is  able  to  obtain  in  the 
selection  of  the  successive  heads  of 
his  herd  in  a  lifetime.  This  fact  ren- 
ders the  comparison  of  ideas  and  of 
experiences  all  the  more  important 
in  order  that  we  may  supplement  our 
own  meagre  experiences  with  those 
of  others.  The  hrst  necessity  in  the 
selection  of  a  sire  to  head  a  herd  is 
that  the  breeder  shall  have  in  his 
own  mind  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
what  he  wants  and  expects  that  herd 
to  become.  He  must  have  a  well  de- 
fined picture  before  him  of  the  type 
of  cow  which  he  desires  to  prevail 
in  his  herd.  Further  than  this  he 
must  have  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  different 
elements  w'hich  go  to  make  up  that 
type  of  cow.  With  these  ideas  firm- 
ly fixed,  the  breeder  will  then  select 
that  animal,  from  among.st  those  ac- 
cessible to  him.  which  he  believes  will 
coupUd  with  the  present  members  of 
his  herd,  produce  offspring  which  ap- 
proach to  his  ideal  a?  nearly  as  i)Ossi- 
ble. 

Now.    what    is    the    ideal    which   the 
breeder   of      Holstein-Friesian      cattle 
should  have  in  mind?     h'irst  and  fore- 
most we  believe  it  should  be  the  eco- 
nomical   production    of      milk    solids, 
and  of  these  solids  he  should  not  ig- 
nore  the   fact   that  at   present    the   fat 
is  by  far  the  more   valuable  and   serves 
approximately    as   a      measure    of   the 
value  of  the  whole.     And.  under  pro- 
ent  conditions,  we  believe  the  aim  of 
the  breeder  should  be  to  increase  the 
percentage    of    solids    rather    than    to 
increase  the  total  production  «>f  milk, 
in    saying    this    we    do    not    intend    to 
indor>e  or  to  countenance  those  who 
would   condemn  all  cows  that  do  not 
come  to  an  arbitrary  standard  in  but- 
ter   fats.     The   cow    giving   milk   test- 
ing  three    per  cent,   is   entitled   to   be 
judged    simply  on     tht     standard   of 
profit   or  lo-<,  nnd  a   c<iw  te-ting  five 
per    cent,    should      be      iiKKu-d    in    the 
same  way.     \\  c  ha\e  im  jiatum-e  with 
the  sweeping  generality  <»t'  mu    of  our 
exi)erinient    staticMi    worker-    wh<'>   lia- 
undertaken    to    say    that    rich    milking 
cows  are   more  profitable   than  those 
giving  a  milk  less  rich  in  fat.     There 
is    no    evidence    sufficient    to    siii)port 
any  such  generalizations.   Mut  i>  true. 
nf    C(>nr-e.    tli.'it    of    two    row-    i^^iving 
the    -aine   amrunil    of    milk   .iiid    eating 
the     same     frtod,    the    one    giving    the 
richer  milk   i-  tin-  more  in-i '•it.ili'c.    All 
of  us  are  aiming  to  improve  our  herd- 
an<l  the  breed  a-  a  whole,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  possibilities   '>;    imiui  )\t'm(  nt 
lie    rather   in    the   dir<.ction    cii   i|uality 
than   r»f   quantity.      I'or  one  thing  the 
amount  of  milk  which  a  cow  can  car- 
ry  in    her   udder   i-   iii>t    ntiliniited   and 
there   are   serious   donbt-   wluther  the 
l)ractical    dairyman    will    ever   care    to 
.add   to  the  nmnber  of  hi-  daily  milk- 
ings.     This  docs  not  mean  that  quan- 
tity  is    to   be    ignrtfeil.      X<i   dete-riora- 
tion    -houUl    !)(.■    ])ermittefl    in    any    di- 
rection.  We   believe  our  cattle   sliould 
be  bred  to  the  dairy  tj-pe  rather  than 
to    the    beef    type,    .and    here    let    it    be 
said    that    there    is    no    c''>nnrriii«n    lie- 
tween  dairy  type  and   lack  of  consti- 


tution. The  type  is  too  familiar  to 
need  description.  The  scale  of  points 
for  the  Advanced  Registry  may  be 
referred  to.  The  animal  which  would 
score  high  under  that  scale  must  be 
of  the  dairy  type,  though  there  is 
room  of  course  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  some  of  the  individual 
points,  or  perhaps  better,  as  to  their 
relative  importance.  There  can  be 
bu't  little  doubt  but  that  the  principal 
points  are  udder  capacity,  digestive 
capacity  and  wedge  shape.  It  is  one 
of  the  valuable  characteristics  of  our 
breed  that  in  it  this  tj'pe  also  pos- 
sesses the  capacity  to  take  on  flesh 
economically  and  rapidly  when  not 
milking. 

The  bull  of  course  cannot  show 
the  dairy  type  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  cow,  nevertheless  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  it  celarly  marked. 
Me  may  have  a  decidedly  cowy  look. 
He  should  also  have  a  distinctly  vig- 
orous and  masculine  appearance.  The 
two  are  not  inconsistent.  The  one  is 
a  matter  of  fortn  chiefly,  the  other  a 
matter  of  spirit  and  bearing. 

Every  breeder  has  to  do  with  ten- 
dencies. Like  tends  to  beget  like. 
V.iriations  in  one  generation  tend  to 
perpetuate  themselves.  There  is  also 
the  tendency,  in  an  artificially  created 
type,  like  the  types  ,,f  our  dome-tic 
aniniaN.  to  revert  to  the  original 
type.  Our  large  dairy  producers 
have  been  created  by  breeders  taking 
advantage  of  variation^;  in  that  direc- 
tion for  scores  of  years.  The  original 
type  was  of  course  a  small  producer 
of  dairy  products  and  there  is  always 
a  possibility  of  reversion  to  that 
type.  The  farther  we  get  from  the 
original  type  the  smaller  the  proba- 
bility or  possibility  of  reversion. 
Hence  the  value  of  the  pedigree, 
hence  the  prepotency  of  a  well  bred 
animal.  A  well  bred  animal  is  sim- 
ply one  in  which  the  tendency  to  re- 
vert to  any  other  type  than  the  one 
desired  has  by  a  long  cr.urse  of  care- 
ful selection  been  thoroughly  bred 
out.  We  believe  also  that  there  can 
he  no  question  but  that  a  particular 
type  can  be  more  firmly  fixed  by  close 
inbreeding  than  by  any  other  method 
The  difficulty  is  that  undesirable 
•  lu.ilities  can  be  firmly  fixed  in  the 
same  way  just  as  easily  as  the  desir- 
able ones. 

The  fundamental  principle,  then.  is. 
iiN  in  your  r.wn  mind  the  type  to- 
w.ard-  which  y<.u  wish  to  breed,  then 
se'.et  as  your  service  bull  the  animal 
which  embodies  in  himself  .and 
through  a  long  line  of  ancestrv  the 
qualities  desired  in  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree. 

S.   Burchard.  Hamilton,  N.    /. 

■■Piecausc  we  cannot  innnedi.atelv 
f'gnre  otit  the  rrcor,].  that  tlie  bull 
makes  (for  tiny  mu-i  ner.--arily  be 
St  .■onfl-li.and  I.  he  i-  no  ]o--  the  most 
import.int  animal  in  the  h<r<I.  His 
qn.alitirs  of  excellence  or  worthless- 
ly-- iia-  traii-mitted  to  rxa  ry  animal 
that  i-  l.reij  in  the  herd  Mmle-s  coun- 
teracted by  the  cow  with  which  he  i- 
coupled).  and  arr  .a-  firmly  -tami>e<l 
uj)on  hi-  jirogony  ;,-  the  eaule  is 
-^tamjH-d  tip(ni  the  coin  at  the  mint 
In  my  boyhood  tny  father  obtained 
a  Shf>rthorn  bull  from  the  ("l.iy  stock 
of  Kentucky  He  was  of  the  milk- 
ing strain  of  Shorthorn-,  and  had  the 
apiK-.ir.ance  of  a  Ncry  fine  ;ind  vigor- 
ous animal.  He  was  patronized  by 
the  farmers  for  mile-  around,  and  so 
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Your  Wife  or  Daughtor 

Can  drive  your  most  fracti- 
ons horse  If  He  wears  a  Beery 
Bit.  Horse  Is  under  perfect 
control  at  all  times.  Can  b« 
_  used  on  gentlest  colt  or  run- 

away kickers  with  etrnal  satisfaction.  10  days  frea 
trial.    iTof.  B.  8*  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill.  O 


NoMore  Blind  Borses  S,'S.*S'S;S%{iSJ>'iV. 

and  others  Sore  Kycs,  BARRY  CO.,   Iowa  City 
Iowa,  have  a  cure.  ' 


1  I  CAI  CI  ®*^^*  ^^^  '°''  ^'*-  Write  for 
Jl  Lr  ALl  A  samples,  prices  and  free  direc 
M  tions   "32"    on    growing.    J.  E. 

Wing  &  Bros.,  Box  32  Mechanicsburg,  C,  or 
Eutaw,  Alabama. 


REWTON'S  Hun  «md  Caomi  Can 
•  VETctnuiT  trccmc 

— ^IByearssale.  (htetoltcoeatu 

.'•'^vxll  tare  Hear fs.    fl.Oo  per 

can.    Of  dealers,  or  expreaa 

prepaid.   Send  for  booklet. 


Cutaway  Toolg  ^or  Urgi  Bay  Crops 

Three    of    Clark's    Intense    Coltlratera 

produced  thia  year  14  1-1  acre*.  lOt 
tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa.  Timothy  * 
Redtop  hay.     If  you  want  to  know  how 

DOUBLE  ACTION  iV  JOINTEO  POLE  CUTA 

</)    %^  n\        1^    SMifor     SB 

T^      ^v  .JIIa    //    Circulars  to  1t«a  j^ 

W     S^5tetiSrm=^      CUTAWAY  ^ 

HARROW  S 

eo.  g 

Wsanum,      -^ 
Conn..UiJL  ^ 

Jointed    pole     takes     all     weight   oflf 

horses  and  keeps  their  heels  away 

from  the  disks. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

6  Main  Street.      -     Higganum,  Conn. 


BIG  CORN  CROPS 

can  be  irpiwn  by  th^se  who  follow  the  tMchinirg  in  oar 
I1.-W  illa!.tr»t.-.!  u.\.  "More  Cora  to  the  Acre."  u 
IS  tho  h.  st  tl.inir  rwt  puhlisheU  on  crn,  because  it  li  a 
practical  firl.i  jH,,k.  Years  ..f  practical  kn..«  ledce  ab.ut 
pnnviug  more  c-rn  and  Wtter  c-rn.  hj  practical  farm,  rs 
IS  Ul.l  in  its  i)a;.us.  S'lne  liadinit  chapters  are:  Hmt-TT 
:.  .'C"'  *'">'"'".»  o'  »»'«  t\>m  Plant.  Rac*»  of  Corn.  G^«<J 
tH>e<i  K,|.i»UaU....|  .«iU»n<l.  Sco.l-»..l  Preparation.  S«lect- 
Itilf  i>ee.l  Orn.  Kii..|s  cf  niltna!i..n.  r  rn  M»chioen. 
torn  Judt.'iiig.  ami  llow  to  Increane  the  Yield. 


Thl»  brv.k  FREE  If  you  »cnd  2.'io  for  liz  monthi  trial 
siilwription  to  Fann  and  Pu«-k.  the  ..nly  illustrated  paper 
*  hich  tnnk.s  a  spwialty  of  cf>rn  and  li  \  i-!.t.K;k.  Read  abfAit 
cnr     CornOr-.wfr.'  .*ifhoul."    You  run  increase  yield  ten 

>  .\RM  AM»  STOCK.  Hon  8o«,  Rt.  Jottrph.  Mo. 


fobe  without  it 


Poultry  Magazine, 

are  the  iii„st   Buccensful  Voultrynien 
aud  women  In  the  luited  Sutes.    It  i" 

The  POUlTRnRIBUNE, 

Fowls  a-  ,1  Make  th^  Most  M  -ney  with 
vi"r-»  t'  ''*'^'  '"  ^"""^  '■""  <-ftn't  afford 

SWINE   MAGAZINE 

The  NATIONAL  SWINE    MAGAZINE 

••^■^^^^^^^^  Printrd  on  heavy  pat>er  wpII 

illusirate.1  with  Prize  ivin.Hni 
Aiiiiimls.Hoiises.Fixtur -8  Ac 
SOciM'Tve-ir.    OurPramlum 
Proposition  toAocntoouthese 
two  Majruziiies  onaiileH  you  to 

Commlaalon  i  ly on  choose      Wri  te  me  t.xlav  for  sam. 
pies  ofthe  two  ,.a,,ers  and  fuH  particulars    "  " 

R.  R.  FISHER.  PdJiifcer.  B«  31,  Fre.,ort.  10. 
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prepotent  that  he  stamped  his  quali- 
ties of  form,  style  and  milk  develop- 
ment   upon    all    of    his    progeny.     All 
of  his  daughters  were  superior  milk- 
ers.    About    twenty      of      them    were 
milked   in  my     father's     dairy  and   I 
have   never   seen   anything  that  could 
c«inipare   with   them,  until   I   came  in 
contact    with      the      black-and-whites. 
This    experience    taught    n    my    earlv 
life    that    the    bull    that    is    well-bred 
through  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  pos- 
sessing  a   milic     development   of   the 
highest  order,  and  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting  his    qualities   to   his   descend- 
ants, is  the  only  safe  bull  to  be  used 
in  a  well  ordered  herd.     The  bull  may 
be  of  the  finest  style  and  be  possess- 
ed of  the  highest  order  of  milk  devel- 
opment, yet  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  be  a  tran.^mitter  of  his  quali- 
ties,   unless    he    is    endowed    with    a 
high   order  of  nervous   energy.     This 
force  is  something  that  we  cannot  ex- 
plain, but  still  we  know  that  it  exists, 
and  we  would  compare  it  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  to  electricity  in  the  nat- 
ural world.     Like  the  lightning  in  the 
cloud,  it  is  subtly  lurking  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  when  certain  conditions  oc- 
cur, it  is  ready  to  flash  forth  and  per- 
form   its     mission.     It    is    this   subtle 
power  that  enables  the  horse  to  trot 
his  mile  in  2.30  or  better  and  it  is  the 
>ame  power  that  enables  men  to  per- 
form   business,    military    and    political 
actions    that    astonish    the    world.     It 
always   has   been    and    ever   will   be   a 
potent    facor    in    producing    the    phe- 
nomenal  records  of  horses  and   covvs 
and   men.     To  be   able   to  detect   this 
power  is  an  important  part  of  the  ed- 
ucation  of   the     breeder.       The   most 
prominent   indications  of  the  nervous 
force  element  in   the  bull  or  the  cow 
is  what  we  call  the  double  chine.     In 
thi-*  the  points  of  the  vertebrae  stand 
well  apart,  forming  an  open  space  be- 
tween in  which  the  ends  of  the  tmgers 
mav    be    easily    inserted.       This    indi- 
cate^ a  strontr  spinal  cord  connecting 
directly  with   the   brain  on  one  hand. 
and   with   every   nerve    in   the    system 
on    the    other.       This,    in    connection 
with      a      prominent       spnght  y     eycN 
showing    plainly    what    »    ^^"^^^  ,!f 
white  of  the  eye.  a  mellow,  silky  skin, 
and  a  conformation  showing  strength 
and   vigor,  are   tlie  main  points  to  be 
clmsidfred.        The    law    that    like    be- 
gets like  has  roulted  in  manv  tailure. 
aii.l    much      di>appointment       but    the 
bull    possessing    nervous      force    in    a 
high  degree  will  rarely  tail  in  stamp- 
ing  his   qualifications   upon   his   prog- 
env.     When    such    a   bull   is   once   ob- 
tained in  a  herd   his  days  should   not 
be  cut  -hort.  nor  his  energies  waited, 
ml  lie  will  leave  an  impression  upon 
the    herd    that    will    last    for    genera- 
tions," 

Fdward     A.     Powell,     vice-president 
^  SmTtSs  &     Powell     Co       Lakes.de 
Stock  Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
"The  selection  of  sires  for  breedint: 
purposes  is   the   most   imin^riant   mai- 
ler  to   b.-   considered   in    the   breeding 
problem,    lu.t    only    becau-.e    the    ^ire 
rc.present>    one-half    -t     the    henl 
breeding,    but    luHnu^r    ^"^''"'""^  .;, 
tvpe.    style,    etc..    i>    very    c-^^ential    m 
oVlkr  to  give  ilie  lurcl  a  nice  appe.ir- 
„KH,    an.l    th-s      -lUalHv      can    .mix      n 
.urce^^tuUy   ^roured  through  t  u-   m. 
as   the   dam-    are   n..t    supposed   to   In 
from    the    same    families,    or    entire  > 
uniform    in    breeding-    ..r    'l"''''/>^       »; 
therefore,    the    -ire    be      >o      strongly 


bred  as  to  impart  his  characteristics 
to  all  his  produce,  the  herd  will  soon 
become  uniform  in  appearance.  If 
the  sire  be  just  the  type  desired,  fine 
in  form,  choice  in  quality,  and  of  the 
size  preferred,  the  herd  will  soon  be 
up  to  the  standard  established  by  the 
breeder. 

"In  the  dairy  production  is  the  first 
essential,    therefore,    in    selecting    the 
sire   the   ancestors   are    first   of   all   to 
be  considered.     The  dams,  for  sever- 
al   generations    in    every    line    should 
be  large  producers  of  the  product  de- 
sired.    If  milk  be   the   essential,  then 
they  should  have  large  yearly  records 
for   milk.     Daily   records   are   of   little 
value.      If    butter    alone    be    essential, 
then   thev   should   have   large   records 
for   butter.     If   milk   and   butter   both 
be    desired,    we      should      then    select 
bulls    whose      female      ancestors    for 
manv    generations    have    large    yearly 
milk      records,      and      large      weekly, 
monthly    or    yearly    butter    records    if 
possible.        In      connection    with    this 
we  should  also  consider  the  individual 
excellence    of    the    ancestors,    as    well 
as    the    individual    quality   of    the    ani- 
mal to  be  chosen. 

"Beauty  of  form,  finish  and  quality, 
can    be    secured    in    connection    with 
the    largest      production,      and    hence 
there    is    no    necessity    for      breeding 
from    an      overgrown,      coarse-boned. 
lathy,   logv   >ire.   even   though  his   an- 
cestor^  may   have   been   great  produc- 
ers.    We   believe   the   present   demand 
i(»r    llol stein- Friesians     is     for   large 
butter    makers,    with    good    milk    rec- 
ord-,   animals    of    medium    size,    low. 
blockv.    straight,    compact,    vigorous, 
active',    with    strong    constitutions,    of 
superior  (luality  and  of  high  finish,     t 
these    be    the    desiderata,      then    bulls 
should    be    selected    which    possess    in 
a  marked  degree  all     these     qualities. 
Care    should   also   be    taken    to    select 
animals    from      families      which    have 
been    s<i    well    established    that    a    re- 
production   of    the    characteristics   de- 
sired mav  be  considered  almost  a  cer- 
tainty.    \Ve    should,   therefore,    in    se- 
lecting   a    bull,      make      haste    sh.wly. 
Study  every  characteristic  of  the  an- 
cestors, as  well  as  of  the  individual. 

Send    In    >«»"«"    Mub«trliitlon    at    ont-e 
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Breeder  Praetieal  Farm  Stock — Reg- 
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WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Send  vour  grain,  feed  or  cotton-.seed  meal  sacks  to  us  and  receive 
iiiLdiest  prices  We  are  paving  .some  cu.stoniers  from  |io  to  |2o  a 
month  for  second  hand  sacks.  Tell  us  what  you  have  and  we  will 
gladly  quote  prices.     Write  today. 

ST.  LOUIS  BAB  &  BURLAP  CO.,   315  N.  MAIN  ST.  ST.  LOUIS 


n   You  Can  Have  This  Picture 


This  tnagnificent  picture  shoukl  be  in  every  farm  home  It 
s  a  deliKhtful  scene  of  a  happy  vounR  farmer  and  his  sweet- 
hea-t  a  heauliful  incident  tu  the  lives  of  a  great  many  readers 
of  this  pap  r.  Ttie  picture  is  printed  in  brilliant  colors;  size 
i6x-'2  inches.  No  farm  house  should  be  without  it.  We  want 
you  to  become  a  reader  of 

THE  FARMER'S  RECORD 

a  large  practical  monthly  farni  journal.  As  a  siiecial  induce- 
ment we  will  send  it  four  mouths  on  trial  for  loe.  If  you  will 
also  send  us  five  names  of  farmers  we  will  yoii  the  picture 
"Sweet  Sixteen."  Be  sure  to  send  the  names  with  the  lo  cents 
because  we  cannot  give  you  the  picture  without  them. 

THE     FARMER'S     RECORD 
721  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Th«  Foiindation  on  Which  to   BwUd 
for  Greater  Dairy  Profits. 
(Continued   from  page   9) 


ject  of  every  dairyman.     Dried  brew- 
ers'  grains   at   present     market   price 
will  do  this,  and  that  means   greater 
dairy  profits  for  you.     If  the  price  of 
concentrated      feeds     you   have    been 
feeding   has,    of    late    years,    been    in- 
creasing out  of  proportion  to  any  ad- 
vance you  may  be  getting  in  the  price 
of  your   milk    (and   1    believe   that   is 
true)   then  you  have  my  second   rea- 
son for  recommending  dried  brewers' 
grains;  they  will  give  you  the  needed 
digestible    protein    cheaper    than    you 
can  buy    it    in    either    gluten    feed    or 
wheat    bran,    and    I    understand    that 
you  are  using  these  two  feeds   quite 
largely  in  this  section.     Also,  if  it  be 
true   that  a  dairy  cow   should  be  fed 
her    grain    ration    in    bulky    form    to 
obtain  best  results,  then  you  have  my 
third  reason  for  recommending  dried 
brewers'  grains,  for  they  are  as  bulky 
as  bran  and  contain  as  much  digesti- 
ble protein  and  gluten,  and  by  obtain- 
ing   both    bulkiness    and    protein    for 
your   ration  in  one  product,  the  uni- 
formity of  your  ration  will  be  better 
than  you  can  hope   to  obtain  by  the 
ordinary     methods     you     employ    in 
mixing    gluten,    a      granular    product, 
with    bran,   a   coarse,      tlaky    product. 
Again,   if  you   believe   that   it   is   bet- 
ter to  feed  the  carbonaceous  elements 
required    in    two    forms,    namely,    fat 
and  starch,  then  you  have  my  fourth 
special      reason      fur      rccomcmnding 
dried   brewers'   grains,   for   they   con- 
tain "jYi,  per  cent,  of  fat,  while  gluten 
only  has  2Vj  per  cent.     Vou  probably 
know  that  fat  in  feed  has  nearly  2^1 
times    the    nutritive    value    of    starch. 
In  other  words,  one  pound  of  fat  has 
the    equivalent     food      value      of    2^2 
pounds   of    starch.       I      make    special 
mention  of  this  because   I   am  firmly 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  feed- 
ing a   larger  portion  of  the  carbona- 
ceous food  elements  in  the  ration  in 
the  form  of  fat.     And  any  good  con- 
centrated   feed    showing    a    high    per 
centage  of  fat  has  an  additional   val- 
ue to  you  over  another  concentrated 
feed   containing   the   same  amount   of 
protein,   but     running     lower   in    fat. 
For  practical  and  economical  feeding 
results    1    would    suggest    a    ration   of 
two-thirds   brewers'   grains   with   one- 
third  crushed   corn   and   hominy   feed, 
and  of  this,  feed  all  tlic  way  from  8 
to    12      pounds      daily,      varying      the 
amount    for    the    individual    c<>w    ac- 
cording to  her  milk-protiucuig  ability 
and    her   digestive      and      a<>imilating 
powers,   as   you      have      been    able    to 
judge   them,  for  only   you,  the  owner 
of  the  cow,  and  nut  1,  a  stranger,  can 
give   any  definite   rccomnu-ndations  as 
to  the  quantity  to  IcmI   iIk   individual 
cow.     But    do    not    fiil    to    feed    your 
cows   enough   to   give    tlu-m   a   cliance 
at   least   to   work   their   best    tor   you. 
Most    any    cow    can    and    will    digest 
enough  food  to  live  on;  it  is  tlic  cow 
that   can   do     that     and      then    digest 
enough    more    to    enable    her   to    keep 
giving  a  large   fifiw  of  milk  that  will 
show  you  profitable   returns:   and   the 
cow  that  cannot  do  that  is  not  a  good 
dairy  cow   and   you   should   not    keep 
her   in    your   herd.     But    if   3'ou    have 
cows   that  can  do   it   and   you   do   not 
give  them  sufficient  feed  to  do  it  on, 
then  you  are  the  loser  and  the  one  to 
blame.     This    dairy    feeding    problem 


r«<i^nd«  me  of  an  old  conundrum, 
"Why  does  a  dog  turn  around  twice 
before  lying  down?"  the  answer  be- 
ing, "That  one  good  turn  deserves 
another."  Now,  I  am  sure  that  if 
you  dairymen  will  do  your  part  in 
first  keeping  only  good,  high-class 
milk-producing  cows,  secona,  giving 
them  kind  treatment,  third,  house 
them  in  warm  stables  during  cold 
weather,  fourth,  give  them  the  right 
kind  of  feeds  and  plenty  of  them 
properly  balanced  to  make  milk,  that 
your  dairy  cows  will  do  something 
for  you  to  prove  that  they  also  be- 
lieve "that  one  good  turn  deserves 
another."  You  will  find  that  good 
dairy  cows  are  very  responsive  at 
the  milk  pail  to  kind  treatment,  warm 
stables  and  plenty  of  good  feeds;  and 
these  I  consider  the  essential  condi- 
tions in  building  a  substantial  foun- 
dation   for   greater   dairy   profits. 


BREEDS  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 


(Address  of  Prof.  Geo.  C.  Humph- 
rey, of  Wisconsin  University,  before 
Illinois  dairymen). 

With  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  about  breeds  and  with  the 
number  of  pure-bred  animals  it  is 
possible  to  see  in  the  country,  it 
-eenis  hardly  necessary  for  us  to 
spend  any  time  discussing  the  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle.  We  are  surprised, 
however,  as  new  classes  of  students 
enter  otir  college  each  year  and  take 
up  the  study  of  livestock,  to  find  how 
small  a  per  cent  of  them  can  distin- 
guish one  breed  or  type  of  animals 
from  another.  Inquiries  which  come 
to  us  through  correspondence  from 
older  men,  also  reveal  the  fact  that 
niuch  ignorance  prevails  as  regards 
distinct  breeds.  It  is  a  shame  that  so 
much  gross  ignorance  prevails  among 
our  American  people,  relative  to  the 
breeds  of  livestock  which  furnish  us 
our  greatest  source  of  wealth.  It  is 
true  that  this  ignorance  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  inferior,  promis- 
cuously-bred animals  to  be  found  in 
t)ur  country,  and  we  cannot  hope  for 
a  rapid  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  affairs  until  men  exert  themselves 
and  learn  to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand breeds  and  the  necessity  for 
good  breeding  as  well.  Pat,  the  witty 
Irishman,  when  once  asked  what  he 
would  be  if  he  were  nut  an  Irishman, 
replied:  "Sure,  man,  and  I'd  be 
ashamed."  The  man  who  is  attempt- 
ing to  linnd'i'  fjairy  cattle,  or  any 
other    cl:  !ivr--t,,ck.      and    who 

would  breed  anything  other  than 
good  grade  or  pure-bred  animals 
ah(Mir  which  lie  knew  and  could  talk 
int<^  Ti^'i.  utiy  concerning,  ought  to  be 
ash.'inu'd;  ashamed  to  the  extent  that 
lie  would  hancT  his  heatl  in  remorse 
iui'>ri'  the  ot'W  !o  whom  he  had  pcr- 
mitti'd  to  l>e  born  a  calf  which  had 
no    (li- tinct    breeding. 

r.n-cd  >t;ind>  for  a  di-tinct  meaning 
They  are  tin-  ii-uU  of  carefully  laid 
pl;ins  and  high  ideals  which  have 
Ix'cn  molded  into  reality  as  in  the 
form  of  animals  highly  adapted  for 
serving  their  purpose  most  nobly. 
For  examr>lcs,  we  have  the  Jerseys, 
a  breed  developed  on  the  Isic  of  Jcr- 
tv.  ironi  which  it  h.\-  -pirail  '-xten- 
sively.  j>rodiicing  animals  beautiful  in 
form,  bright  and  alert  in  disposition, 
and  useful  in  producing  milk  of  the 
highest  quality,  thus  making  the 
breed  a  very  satisfactory  one  for  the 
breeder   who   will   breed   Jerseys   and 
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cater  to  people  who  would  have  no 
other.  Next  we  have  the  Guernseys, 
a  size  in  body,  weight  and  capacity, 
yielding  milk  of  excellent  quality  and 

Primrose  HertlLmrge 
English  Yorkshlresm 

From  Imported  Stock.  Second  to  none.  Write 
wants  A.  A.  BRAOLEY, 


Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs — One  service   Boar;  also 
Plymouth    Rock    and    S.    C.    B.    Leg- 
horn eggs,  $1.00  per  15. 
JOS.   T.  FLEMING,  R.  2,  BelleTllle,  Pa. 

GREiiN  WOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  I 

now  have  a  large  stock, 

probably  the  best  I  erer 

owned,      thoroughbred 

Folaud-C'hlna  and  Chee 

ter  White  Pigs,  2  to  6 

moB.  old,  sows  bred,  Imars  ready  for  service,  all 

from  prize  winniusr  stock.    Guernsey  and  Jersey 

Cattle.   Buff  and  Barred  Plymouth  R.  Chickens. 

FaruiA  und  Keitldence,  Greenwood,  F». 

Address  C.  H.  DILDINE, 
Route  No.  I,  Rohrsburg,  Pa. 

DO   YOU  WANT 

CHESTER  WHITES  ? 


I  have  the  kind  that  people  buy, 
try  breeding,  then  buy  from  some- 
body else,  but  after  that  they  come 
back  because  the  blood  they  secured 
from  me  still  showed  the  best,  be- 
cause my  stock  was  the  best  bred. 
Have  some  very  good  breeding  stock 
for  sale..  Write  me  for  .what  you 
want  and  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
You. 
J.  H.  YARNALL,     Jennersville,  Pa. 

Bargslns  In   PolantI' 
Chinas,  Berkshlres 
A  Chester  Whites 

I  now  have  a  large  stock 
of  probably  the  t>Mt  I 
ever  owned.  Cannot 
tell  you  all  here,  out  I 
have  Boars  and  Sows, 
all  breeds,;'  to  6  months 
old.  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boars  ready 
tor  service,  Guernsey  Calves  and  Registered 
s  otco  Collie  Puppies.  Write  for  prices 
«jd  ."-Le  circular.  This  stock  must  go  and  will 
oe  sold.  M,  B.  Turkey.  Baried  and  White  P. 
stocks.  Brown  Leghorns  for  sale. 

r.  F.  HAMILTON.    •    Coch.ruTille,  Pa. 


Aldoro  Farm,  Rosston,  Pa' 

Guernsey  Cattle,  Berkshire?  and    Urge{York 
sbire  Swine 


O 


We  offer  some  splendid  boars  at 
$20,  $25  and  $30  each.  These  are 
royally  bred  and  ready  for  serrice. 
We  have  August  and  September  pigt 
in  pairs  and  trios  not  akin  from  the 
very  best  stock,  and  of  the  correct 
type.  Pigs  sired  by  Baron  Duk«  63d, 
Prince  Premier,  Paymaster,  Pattaiai- 
ter  3d,  Sterling  of  Bilt««re,  King 
Hunter  and  •thtr  ■•t*^  tirtt. 
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excelling  the  Jerseys  in  quantity  pro- 
duced in  proportion  to  their  size  and 
capacity.     Developed    on    the    Isle    of 
Guernsey   and   closely   related    to   the 
Jerseys,  they  have  many  of  the  same 
characteristics,  but  the  Guernsey  peo- 
ple have   given   special   attendance  to 
performance   at  the   pail  and  less  at- 
tention   to    the    matter    of    beauty    of 
form,    resulting   in   a   plainer   looking 
animal  perhaps,  but  one  which  is  ca- 
pable   of    surpassing    all    other    breed 
representations   in    the    production   of 
butter.  Again  we  have  the  Ayrshires, 
a   breed  developed  in  the  southwest- 
ern  part   of    Scotland   where   the   cli- 
mate   and    general      environment    has 
been    such    that    great    hardihood    has 
been    developed     with      other     breed 
characterisitcs  which  distinguish  Ayr- 
shires  from   other  breeds.     The   Ary- 
shire  is  a  good  cow,  both  in  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  milk  she  produces. 
Carefully   selected,    she    is   a    rival    to 
the  best  of  our  dairy  breeds.     In  the 
country    of    Holland,    in    the    districts 
known   as   North   Holland  and   Fries- 
land,  bordering  on     the     North   Sea, 
where  large   quantities   of  butter  and 
cheese  are   produced   and   where   rich 
dyke    lands   furnish   an   abnudance   of 
pasture,    we    find    the    home    of    our 
largest  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  namely, 
the  Holstein-Friesian.  more  common- 
ly called   Holstein.     With  a  large  ca- 
pacity  for   succulent   juicy   feeds   and 
other    roughage,      and      possessing    a 
constitution   which   will   endure   heavy 
grain  rations  being  fed  in  addition  to 
roughage,     the      Holstein     holds    the 
world's    record    for    milk    production. 
The  quality  of  the  milk  produced  by 
the    Holstein    cow    is   often    criticized, 
but   she   usually     makes     in   quantity 
what    she    lacks    in    quality,    and    she 
represents  one  of  our  standard  dairy 
breeds,   entitled    to   a    place    in    many 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  four  breeds  mentioned  may  be 
considered  our  standard  dairy  breeds. 
They   have   been   developed,   but   in   a 
promiscuous    manner,    but    by   careful 
methodical   selection     of     cattel   pos- 
sessing features  of  form  and   charac- 
ters highly  adapted  for  milk  produc- 
tion and  meeting  the  requirements  of 
classes  of  people  whose  environments 
and   preferences     are     not   the   same. 
They  are  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other by  breed  charctcristics  such  as 
color   markings   of   a   distinct    nature, 
certain      individualities,      as      regards 
form    and    general      adaptability,    and 
the    points    of    difTcrence    relating    to 
milk  production,  all  of  which  are  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  breeds 
and    as   necessary   to   preserve   as   arc 
trade  marks  which  brand  and  charac- 
terize   diflferent    grades    of    merchan- 
dise,    Every    herd     of    cows    has    its 
trade    mark,   and   a      good      stockman 
will  interpret  its  value  thereby,  nearly 
as   accurately   a^      wc      interpret      the 
value    of    a    coin    bearing    a    specific 
mark. 

How  Tibout  the  goods  w-..  a-  <Iairy- 
men  are  handling?  Do  our  lurds 
bear  a  trade  mark  which  indicates  a 
distinct  breed  of  cows  which  tends 
to  improve  and  build  up  the  mo-t 
profitable  herd  of  dairy  cows?  Too 
many  of  us  know  well  enough  that 
there  are  comparatively  few  herds  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  other  classes  of 
stock  as  well,  that  are  being  bred  and 
managed  in  a  manner  which  will  in- 
sure the  largest  number  of  profitable 
animals.  The  majority  of  cattle 
found   in     the     country     today,   and 
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wliich  are  being  bred,  are  common 
natives    or    scrubs.     There    are    signs 

(if  iniprovonunt  we  are  glad  to  note, 
but  a  nian  must  be  very  optimistic 
in  his  views  who  will  say  the  im- 
proviMut'iit   is  all   it   should   be. 

\\  i  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

(  );  ^   ;s  certain.     We  arc  not  al- 

u .  mg    to    be    able    to    produce 

pii..!-  unprohiable  cows  and  maintain 
thoni  in  r.ur  herds  when  lands  are 
raising  in  valuation  every  year  and 
our  fnrmiiis.:  i.iii'.raiions  mu-t  neccs- 
-  ::  \  '  'vac  more  intensive  in  order 
lo  iri.tkv  .-uds  meet.  We  shall  soon 
be  compekid  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
ih.it  wc  must  h.ivc  better  cows  or 
else   get   out   of   the   busin';^<. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  cows? 
tluir  cell, Hilly  i^,  and  here  are  the 
r«- cords  oi  ten  cows  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  recently.  There 
were  other  cows  in  this  herd  which 
are  doing  equally  as  well,  but  1  wa^ 
mieresied  in  taking  the  records  of 
these  ten  \<n  the  reason  that  they  all 
IkIohuciI  ti'  uiu-  particular  family, 
tints  I  xhibiting  wliat  blood  and  breed- 
ing will  do.  This  herd  receives  kind 
tre.itmeiH,  gocxl  pasture  when  in  sea- 
son.  alfalfa  ar,<l  clover  hay.  and  corn 
silage,  supplemented  with  grain  ra- 
tions  adapted   to    the    needs    of   each 


individual  cow.  Let  us  take  these 
records  home  with  us  and  compare 
them  with  what  our  other  cows  are 
doing,  and  thus  compare  them  with 
what'  our  cows  are  doing,  and  thus 
Hull'  if  tr.tre  is  any  difference  in 
dairy  cows.  The  records  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

rriMlucticfi  for  one  month:  Ycska- 
ro-e,  age  2  years,  lOOO  pounds  of 
milk.  50.69  pounds  .if  butt^.'  f.it, 
equivalent  to  5g  p  of  b'jcier. 

Production  for  innj  months:  .Hjcu- 
ihorn'h  Maid,  age  .?  yei's,  80*1 
pounds  of  milk,  36^-'-  ^ocid^  i»f  but- 
ter t'.it,  e-iuivaleiu  o  ;.j  ]).i'jnj3  of 
huLter.  Yeksalulu  L;iu>-.  a^e  ;<  years, 
0073  pound'^  of  ini'h-,  1  ~  h'y  pounds  of 
butter    f.it.    ..'iju;  52J    i)<>u:ids 

of   butt-  r 

rrodiicti'Mi  for  10  momhs:  Fannie 
O.  K..  ace  8  years,  9165  pounds  of 
milk.  4'!,-  ;;^  iM.unds  of  bufer  fat 
ciuivaleni  to  578  pouuvU  of  butter. 
Vi  ma  of  Hazel  wood,  age  5  yars, 
10,150  piiuiuls  oi  imlk,  47.?.!-  pounds 
ot  Initter  fat,  equivalent  10  551  P'>unds 
■  'f  lnuii.r. 

Production      for      elevi  n      months: 

Yeksamine,  age  3  ye;irs,    "^,'3^  poinds 

of   milk,   40983   pounds   of   butter   fat, 

equivalent    to    478    pounds    of    butter. 

Continued  to  page  i6) 
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Prof.  John  A.  Craig,  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Exepriment  Station: 
"The  most  valuable  characteristic 
of  the  breeding  of  a  dairy  bull  are 
the  number  and  merit  of  the  perform- 
ances that  have  been  made  by  the 
cows  that  enter  into  his  pedigree. 
The  most  important  feature  of  this 
is  the  degree  to  which  his  dam  was 
a  good  dairy  cow,  and  then  in  les- 
sening degree  the  merit  of  his  gran- 
dam  and  great  grandam.  Next  to 
these  facts  is  the  number  and  per- 
formances of  the  cows  that  have  been 
gotten  by  the  sires  that  enter  into  a 
pedigree.  A  bull  that  has  breeding 
of  high  order  based  on  performance 
is  as  certain  as  things  can  be  to  get 
good  calves,  provided  as  an  individ- 
ual he   is   satisfactory." 

Editor  Hoard's  Dairyman: 

"Considering  the   importance   of  the 
sire  in   determining  the  dairy  charac- 
ter of  his  daughters,  there  is  no  won- 
der that  thousands  of  men  are  asking 
the  question:  'What  are  the  marks  ot 
a    good   bull?'     The   difficulty   is    still 
more   enhanced     when     one     tries  to 
make   the   selection   while   the   animal 
is  a   calf.       Mr.    G.   W.      Farlec.   late 
president   of   the    Jersey    Cattle    Club, 
in   answering   an   inquiry   of   this    sort 
through  the  Country  Gentleman,  con- 
fesses   that    after      an      experience    of 
twenty-five    years    in    breeding,    he    is 
unable  to  name  the  external  points  of 
excellence  in  a  bull  save  that  of  con- 
stitution,  a   deep   barrel   and   an   open 
twist.        His    greatest    reliance,    how- 
ever, is  in  pedigree.     U  the  bull   has 
a  long  line  of  ancestors  on  both  sides, 
of  decided  dairv  performance  he  very 
scnsiblv.  we  think,  counts  that  worth 
more  than  anvthing  else.     We  would 
•suggest,   however,   that      the   develop- 
ment of  the  navel  is  a  more  unerring 
indication    of    constitution    or    natural 
vitality  than  the  deep  barrel.     In  men 
animal  both  we  often  find  specimen- 
of   wonderful      vigor     and    endurance 
who  are  not  marked  by  large  develop- 
ment   of    the    barrel.     But    we    never 
saw  such  an  instance  where  the  con- 
,st ruction   of  the   navel   and   surround- 
ing walls  of  the  abdomen  were  weak. 
Every    phvsician      has      noticed    that 
where  the'umbilical  cord  at  birth  w;i- 
small    and    weak    the    child    is    corre>- 
pondinglv  low  in  vitality,  and  UMUilly 
it  is   hard  to   raise   ^uch   a   child,    ihis 
shows   that    the    niotlur    failed    t.-   en- 
dow the  foetus  with  sumcient  vitality 
because    the    channel    through    which 
that    vitality    i<    conveyed    wa>  /\^''''< 
and    imperfect.       A    -strong    umbilical 
development   i>,   in  *»ur  judgment,  the 
surest    indication    of    vital    force    and 
endurance,  or.  a>   it    i-   Knurally  call- 
ed,  constitution." 

V.  E.  Fuller:  ,  , 

"If  breeder-  and  dairymen  wouhl 
only  realize  the  truth  of  tlu-  old  adage 
that  'the  bull  is  halt  ilu-  herd,  and 
how  thoroughly  in  the  course  ot 
years  the  blood  and  characteristics 
of  the  bull  impregnate  and  dominate 
any  herd  where  In-  i-  u-ed.  there 
would  be  more  carr  in  the  selection 
of   a    breeding   bull      for     use    in   our 

herds.  .  - 

"Let  me  make  a  suggestion,  first 
of  all,  to  those  who  are  not  trying 
thoroughbred  herds,  but  arc  rather  in 
the  dairying  business  for  the  proht 
of  the   cows  either  at  the  pail  or  the 


churn.  Use  none  but  a  thoroughbred 
bull.  Remember  that  the  bull  should 
impress  upon  his  get  either  'his  own 
likeness  or  the  likeness  of  an  ances- 
tor.* but  unless  a  bull  be  extraordi- 
narily prepotent,  he  more  often  im- 
presses upon  his  off.-<pring  a  likeness 
of  a  remote  ancestor  rather  than  give 
any  fixed  characteristics  from  himself. 

Therefore,  in  using  any  bull  it  does 
not    follow    that    his      daughters    will 
have  the  characteristics  of  his  dam — 
the  chances  are  that  his  get  will  par- 
take more  closely  in   resemblance  and 
characteristics   Xu   a   more   remote   an- 
cestor  than    the   dam   of   the   bull.     It 
therefore  follows  if  there  be  any  irn- 
pure   blood   in   the   sire   used,   there  is 
a  chance  that  his  get  may  partake  of 
the    'impure'    characteristics    and    that 
he  will  not  impress  upon  his  get  the 
sought   for   qualities   to  the   same   ex- 
tent as  if  he  were  pure.     If  you  seek 
to  produce  milk  and  milk  only,  with- 
out regard  to  what  is  contained  in  it, 
use  a  bull  of  a  breed  whose  character- 
istic  is  to  give  a   large   tlow   of  milk, 
but  let  it  be  one  of  the  milking  breeds. 
If    you    are    seeking    to    produce    ani- 
mals   for    the    butcher's    block,    breed 
from   a   pure   bull   of  one   of  the   beef 
breeds. 

To  those  who  are  seeking  to  breed 
cows  for  the  dairy,  whether  they  be 
thoroushbreil    or      wliether      they    be 
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grades,  I  would  say,  remember  the 
adage  that  'like  produces  like,  or  the 
likeness  of  an  ancestor.'  See  that  the 
dam  of  your  bull  that  you  propose  to 
use  has  the  characteristics,  in  either 
milk  giving  or  butter  making,  and  in 
form  and  size  of  udder,  that  you  de- 
sire to  see  perpetuated  in  your  herd; 
that  his  grandams  are  possessed  of 
like  characteristics  and  so  back  by  at 
least  four  generations.  If  the  fe- 
male ancestors  be  possessed  of  those 
characteristics  you  seek  to  have  per- 
petuated in  your  herd,  then  you  may 
be  reasonably  assured  that  the  bull, 
when  properly  coupled  with  desirable 
dams,  produce  you  satisfactory  ofT- 
>pring.  _ 

"To  those  using  what  is  known  as 
an    'inbred    >\rv,'   namely,   one    inbred 
to  a  common  ancestor  on  the  part  of 
both   sire  and  dam,  bear  in  mind  that 
while  the  bull  so  inbred  will  probab- 
ly have  the  ability   to   fix  the  charac- 
teri'itics   of   the   common    ancestor    to 
whom  he  is  inbred,  he  will  as   surely 
fix   and   exaggerate     the     undesirable 
features  of  the  ancestor  as  he  will  de- 
sirable   ones.     Therefore    it    is    espe- 
cially necessary  to  sec  that  the  ances- 
tor i<i  whom  he  is  inbred,  or  his  de- 
scendants   through      whom   your   bull 
traces    to    him,    be    not    possessed    of 
characteristics  that  you  do  not  desire 
til  i>crpitn:ite  in  your  cows." 
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CANNED   MEAT   HARD   HIT. 

Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Washington,  May  20 — The  canned 
beef  industry  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived a  blow  in  the  Reynolds-Neill 
report  of  one  year  ago  from  which 
it  has  not  recovered.  Whether  the 
industry  will  soon  recover  from  the 
blow  is  a  question  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricuhure  is  not  prepared 
to  answer  at  this  time.  One  thing  is 
certain,  according  to  the  Department, 
and  that  is  that'  if  there  is  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  ad^tation  in  favor 
of  additional  legislatmn  by  Congress 
affecting  the  industry,  a  lean  market 
abroad  may  be  expected.  Secretary 
Wilson  is  hopeful  that  the  business 
will  recover  from  the  shock  it  re- 
ceived if  there  is  no  more  agitation 
for  legislation.  "We  now  have  the 
best  meat  inspection  law  on  earth," 
said  he  to  the  Transcript  correspond- 
ent, "and  we  should  be  satisfied.  I 
have  not  examined  the  latest  figures 
relating  to  the  exports  of  canned 
meats,  but  I  know  that  some  of  the 
large  packers  are  just  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  make  some  large  contracts 
abroad." 

The  whole  world  was  buying  can- 
ned beef  of  the  United  States  until 
the  National  Administration  as  a 
"war  measure" — as  a  move  to  force 
Congre>s  to  pass  a  new  inspection 
law — made  public  the  Reynolds-Neill 
report  on  the  packing  houses  about 
one  years  ago.  Here  is  a  table  which 
shows  how  the  export  business  was 
running  before  the  Administrtion 
attacked  the  business  and  what  it  has 
been  doing  since  the  Administration 
blow  was  administered.  The  tables 
show  the  quantity  and  value  of  can- 
ned beef  exported  in  the  ten  months 
ending  with  April  of  each  year  from 
1900  to  1907  inclusive: 

Ten  months  ending  with   April — 

Pounds.     Value. 

1900 49.021,924    $4,603,287 

1901 46.849.540      4,656,587 

1002 54,679.883      5,414.797 

1903 66,313.115      6.906.377 

1904 51,872,732      5,322,614 

1905 55.125.304      5.466.556 

1906 5^^730,873      5.667.747 

1907 13.032,703     •  1.330,283 

Statistics  available  show  that  no 
business  in  this  country  was  ever 
harder  hit  than  was  the  canned  beef 
industry  by  the  Reynolds-Neill  re- 
port. The  Government's  reports 
(monthly  summary  of  commerce  and 
finance)  show  that  for  the  nine 
months  following  the  publication  of 
the  Reynolds-Neill  report  (June.T9o6) 
exports  of  canned  meats  amounted 
only  to  28  per  cent  of  the  exports  for 
the  preceding  nine  months,  a  loss  of 
72  per  cent.  Here  are  the  actual  fig- 
ures with  which  this  percentage  of 
loss  is  calculated: 

Exports  of  canned  meats  for  the 
nine  months  preceding  June,  1906.  60.- 
809.174  pounds,  valued  at  $7,188,040. 

Exports  for  the  nine  months  begin- 
ning June.  1006,  when  the  Reynolds- 
Neill  report  was  published.  16.966,828 
pounds,   valued  at  $2,302,546. 

Decrease   in   business.  $4,885,494. 

Picking  out  the  official  figures  for 
another  period  one  finds  they  show 
that  for  the  nine  months  following 
the  publication  of  the  Reynolds-Neill 
report  the  exports  of  canned  meats 
only  amounted  to  26.1  per  cent  to  the 
exports  for  the  nine  months  from 
June,   1905,   to   February,    1906,   inclu- 
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sive,  a  loss  of  73.9  per  cent  in  busi- 
ness. The  figures  for  these  periods 
are  as  follows: 

Exports  of  canned  meats  for  the 
nine  months  from  June,  1905,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1906,  inclusive,  65,256,259 
pounds,  valued  at  $7,660,835. 

Exports  for  the  nine  months  from 
June,  1906,  to  February,  1907,  inclu- 
sive, i6,9(:i6,  828  pounds,  valued  at  $2,- 
302.546. 

Decrease,  48,289,431   pounds,  valued 

at  $5,553,389. 

Taking  the  figures  for  still  other 
periods  as  a  basis  practically  the  same 
showing  is  made.  It  is  found  that  for 
the  eight  months  following  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Reynolds-Neill  report, 
in  June,  last  year,  exports  of  canned 
meats  were  only  22.85  per  cent,  of 
what  they  were  in  the  corresponding 
eight  months  from  July,  1905,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1906,  inclusive,  a  loss  of  77-15 
per  cent.  The  figures  for  those  peri- 
ods are  as  follows: 

Exports  of  canned  meats  for  the 
eight  months  from  July,  1905,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1906  inclusive,  58,453,328 
pounds,  valued  at  $6,863,717. 

For  the  eight  months  July  i,  1906, 
to  February,  1907,  inclusive,  13.351." 
455  pounds,  valued  at  $1,855,432. 

Decrease,  45,101,883  pounds,  valued 
at  $5,028,285. 

Some  statistics  from  actual  sales  of 
canned  meats  made  by  the  leading 
packing  houses  for  certain  periods  be- 
fore and  after  the  publication  of  the 
Reynolds-Neill  report  are  interesting. 
Actual  figures  from  a  leading  packer 
of  canned  meats  show  that  for  the 
nine  months  following  the  publication 
of  the  report  (June.  1906.  to  February, 
1007.  inclusive)  the  export  sales  of 
canned  meats  were  only  27.6  per  cent, 
of  what  they  were  for  the  nine 
months  preceding  the  publication  of 
the  report,  a  loss  of  business  amount- 
ing to  72.4  per  cent.  For  the  nine 
months  preceding  the  publication 
of  the  report  this  house  ac- 
tually sold  abroad  $2,676,970  worth 
of  canned  meats,  while  during  the 
nine  months  following  the  publication 
of  the  report,  the  sales  amounted  to 
only  $738,104,  a  decrease  of  $1,938,- 
866  in  the  nine  months. 

The  same  house  sold  abroad  during 
the  nine  months  from  June.  1905.  to 
IVbruary.  1006.  inclusive,  $2,811,474 
worth  of  canned  mcat«,  as  against 
the  $738,104  worth  sold  during  the 
nine  months  following  the  publication 
of  the  report,  a  decrease  of  $2,073,343 
in  it-^  business,  or  a  loss  of  74  per 
cent,  in  business.  To  put  it  another 
way  the  business  during  the  nine 
months  following  the  publication  of 
the  report  was  only  26  per  cent,  of 
the  business  done  during  the  nine 
months  from  June.  1905.  to  February, 
1906. 

For  the  eight  months  period  from 
July.  1006.  to  h-pbruary.  1907.  inclu- 
'^ive.  this  same  hou«;e  sold  only  25 
prr  cent.  a^  much  canned  meats 
abroad  as  it  sold  during  the  eight 
months  from  July.  1905.  to  February. 
1906.  inchi-ive,  the  loss  of  husim-- 
amountinti  in  dollars  to  $1,814.01)4.  or 
a  los<  of  74  per  cent,  in  business  in 
the   eight   months. 

The  official  figures  for  April  >;how 
that  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
packers  to  bolster  up  their  export 
tr.ide  in  canned  nioat-^  during  that 
month  were  fruitless.  During  this 
month,  as  Secretary  Wilson  says, 
some   of  the   packers   have  succeeded 
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in  making  contracts  abroad  for  their 
canned  meats,  but  even  with  these 
new  contracts  it  will  not  be  possible, 
the  Department  says,  for  the  packers 
to  put  the  busniess  on  a  sound  foun- 
dation. Investigations  have  gone  far 
enough  to  indicate  that  as  long  as 
there  is  a  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  additional  legislation  af- 
fecting the  packers  the  foreign  view 
will  be  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  new  meat  inspection 
system  notwithstanding  Secretary 
Wilson's  declaration  that  it  is  the 
best  on  earth. 

Disinterested  persons  have  always 
believed  that  the  foreign  trade  in 
meat^  would  not  have  been  seriously 
injured  if  the  meat  inspection  legisla- 
tion of  one  year  ago  had  been  secur- 
ed without  resorting  to  the  publicity 
programme;  they  feel  certain  that  if 
the  Reynolds-Neill  report  had  been 
used  privately  instead  of  being  pub- 
lished to  the  world  the  export  busi- 
ness in  canned  meats  never  would 
have  suffered  seriously.  As  it  was 
the  whole  purchasing  world  outside 
of  the  United  States  became  frighten- 
ed at  the  horrible  stories  and  posi- 
tively refused  to  buy  nuat  canned  in 
the  United  States.  The  view  here  is 
that  foreign  purchasers  will  not  get 
over  this  fright  as  long  as  agitation 
in  favor  of  additional  legislation  is 
kept  up. 

The  demand  of  those  persons  who 
would  keep  alive  the  agitation  in  fa- 
vor of  additional  legislation  is  two- 
fold. First,  that  the  cost  of  inspec- 
tion shall  be  put  on  the  packers,  and 
second,  that  the  date  of  packing  shall 
gt>  <in  the  can.  The  live  stock  inter- 
ests of  the  country  are  united  in  op- 
position to  the  requirement  that  the 
packers  pay  the  cost  of  inspection  for 
the  reason  as  they  say,  that  the  pack- 
ers would  throw  the  cost  on  the  ship- 
per, who  in  turn  would  put  it  on  the 
cattle  grower.  Just  about  a  year  ago 
when  the  meat  inspection  law^  was  be- 
fore Congress  practically  every  live 
stock  exchange  in  the  country  adopt- 
ed resolution^  opposing  tlie  puttitig 
of  the  coit  of  inspection  on  the  pack- 
er-. Till-  exchanges  at  Kansas  City. 
Sioux  City.  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  and 
el"«ewhere  .uhipted  such  resolutions 
.'Mid  many  commercial  clubs  in  the 
rattK-  urrowing  States  adopted  simi- 
lar ri-olution-^.  The  resolution  pass- 
ed by  the  South  Omaha  Live  Stock 
1'xchange.  July  i.  last  year,  is  a  fair 
ex.'itnple  of  the  \iew  taken  by  all  the 
other  exchanges  an<l  commercial  or- 
ganizatioiT^    directly    interested; 

The   South   Omaha   Live   Stock   Ex- 
change,   an    organization    of   over  200 
member^,    formed    twenty    years    ago 
(Continued   on   paise    IK.) 
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BREEDS  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 

(Continued   from   page    13) 

Duessa,  age  4  years,  8321  pounds  of 
milk,  405.37  pounds  of  butte;-  tat 
equivalent  to  473  pounds  ol  butter. 

Production      for     one     yep.r:    Rose 
Yeksa,    age    4   years    7732    pounds    o£ 
milk,    412.53    pounds      of      butter     at, 
equivalent    to    481    pounds    cf    butter 
Yeksa    Belle,    age      8     years,      10.232 
pounds    of    butter    fat,    equivalent    to 
6q7    pounds    of   butter.        Yeksa    bun- 
beam,  aged  10  years,  14,920  pounds  ot 
milk,    857.15    pounds      of     bu.tcr     a  . 
equivalent  to   1000.2  pounds  of  biutci. 
The   last  cow   mentioned   holds  t^ie 
world's  official  record  for  the  b''-? -est 
yearly    production    of    butter.     All    ot 
the  cows  mentioned  will  make  excel- 
lent yearly  records.     I   hear  someone 
^ay     "I    cannot    afford    to    buy    such 
covvs"     The   truth  is,  you  cannot  af- 
ford  to   buy   any   other   kind,   if   you 
know   where    to   find   the   good   ones. 
The   cow   Yekso   Sunbeam   cost   $100, 
and   where   is   there   a   dairyman   whc 
could  not  afford  to  pay  this  price  for 
such    a   cow?   We   cannot   all    go   out 
and  buv  cows  of  the  highest  type  fo-- 
the  reason  that  they  arc  not  plentiful, 
but  we  can  all  do  something  toward 
breeding    them.— Dairy    Produce. 

THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW. 

The  Greater  National  Dairy  Show 
will  be  held  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  Building,  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago.  October  lo-igth, 
with  a  grand  show  of  dairy  cattle, 
dairy  machinery  and  dairy  products; 
sweet  milk,  pure  buttermilk,  gilt-edge 
butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  plenty  for 
everybody    to   eat   and   drink,   but   no 

beer.  ^  .  .  .,, 

The  National  Corn  Exposition  will 

be  held  at  the  same  time  and  will  co- 
operate with  the  National  Dairy 
Show  Association  to  secure  special 
low  rates  on  all  railroads  and  the 
two  shows  combined  will  bring 
more  agriculturists  to  the  city 
than  have  ever  been  congregated 
there  at  any  one  time.  Every  corn 
grower  interested  in  dairying  and 
every  dairy  farmer  should  learn  more 
about   growing  corn. 

Information  desired  may  be  had 
by  addressing  E.  Sudendorf  Secre- 
tary, National  Dairy  Show  Associa- 
tion, No.  154  Washington  street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

The    Ayrshire    cattle    in      Scotland 
are  increasing  in  popularity  as  a  dairy 
breed.  They  give  large  yieius  of  milk 
and  they  are  very  hardy.     The  breed- 
ers   are    selling    them    subject    to   the 
tuberculin    test,      which      the    Scotch 
Shorthorn    and    Angus    breeders    will 
uot  do.     During   the   last   month    Mr. 
\ndrew      Mitchell,      Barcheskie,    has 
made   what  must   be  a   record   in  the 
purchase  of  Aryshires.     He  had  visit- 
ed nearly   all   the  important  herds  in 
thp    «^outhwest   of    Scotland,   and   had 
bought  between   fifty  ai.d   sixty  head 
of  the   best   class   of   cattle   that  was 
to  be  found-all  to  pass  the  tubercu- 
lin  test   before  delivery. 


A   MODEL   DAIRY   AND   DAIRY- 
MAN. 


How  L.  C.  Rice  Averages  Nearly  One 

Thousand   Pounds  of   Milk 

Per  Cow. 


L  M  Campbell,  a  Colorado  farmer, 
says  he  wintered  eighty-five  ewes  on 
an  alfalfa  pasture,  raised  thirty-five 
iambs  and  sold  forty  of  the  wethers 
in  April  for  $2.95  a  head. 


When  I  ransack  my  acquaintance 
list  of  farmers  for  an  ideal  business 
dairy  farm,  my  mind  always  turns  to 
L.  C.  Rice,  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  if  I  could  make 
others  see  as  I  see.  the  space  requir- 
ed in  The  Tribune  Farmer  would  be 
>pace  well  taken.  I  go  to  Mr.  Rice, 
as  formerly  to  his  father,  for  advice 
and   instruction. 

Five  generations  have  lived  upon 
this  farm.  Leonard  C.  Rice's  grand- 
father came  to  the  place  in  1803,  and 
his  son  Charles  Rice  succeeded  to  the 
ownership  and  management.  Charles 
S.  Rice  was  for  many  years  a  well 
known  and  intluential  writer  upon  ag- 
ricultural topics,  so  permit  me  to  re- 
peat for  the  benefit  of  others  a  bit 
of  advice  from  him  when  I  was 
vounger  than  now.  It  did  me  a  lot 
of  good,  and  may  do  others  good. 

1    had    prepared    a   long   article   for 
our  county  grange  meeting  upon  the 
injustice   of   our   present     assessment 
laws,   and   thought   the     paper   some- 
thing of  a  success.     In  discussing  the 
merits    of    the    case— 1    suppose    with 
some  pride— with  Mr.  Rice,  he  so  eas- 
ily  and    quickly    pricked     the    bubble 
that    I    was    left    stranded.     Said    he: 
"Go    home,    young      man;      feed    and 
breed  for  a  better  dairy,  and  do  like- 
wise   with    your    farm,    and    you    will 
soon    have    extra    profits    enough    to 
meet    this    apparent    injustice."     Soon 
after,  in  company  with   L.  C.  Rice,  I 
purchased  our  first  full  blooded  bull. 
The    Rice    farm  contains    130  acres, 
located  within  one  mile  of  the  beau- 
tiful village  of  Lowville.     Nature  did 
much  for  the  farm,  and  Mr.   Rice  has 
constantly    improved    it.       Only    one 
acre  a  cow  is  used  for  permanant  pas- 
ture,  and   the    future    plan   will   be   to 
have  less  instead  of  more.     The  crops 
are    clover    mixed    hay.    the    meadows 
being    mowed    three    and    four    times, 
and  mixed  grain  and  corn  for  silage. 
The   sales   of     hay     each   year   reach 
from  $250  to  $400.     The  sixteen  acres 
of    Pride    of    the    North    silage    corn, 
which   feeds  the  stock  eleven  months 
in  the  year,  is  responsible  to  some  ex- 
tent for  the  hay  sales  and  large  flow 
of    milk.     Every    effort    is    put    forth 
to    get    large    car    growth.     The    sec- 
ond  growth  of  clover  and  timothy  is 
pastured    by    the     herd.        Manure   is 
hauled   direct   from   the   stable,  where 
are   tight  cement  gutters,  to  the  field, 
and  spread  upon  sod  land  to  be  plow- 
ed   for    corn.       Mixed    grain    follows 
corn,  and  the  land  is  seeded  to  clover 
and  timothy.     A  mixture  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  rnuri- 
ate  of  potash  and  acid  rock  is  drilled 
in   with   grain.     These   fields   then  cut 
heavy  crops  of  hay  for  three  .and  four 
years  without  manure  or  fertilizer. 

Now  to  the  herd,  consisting  of 
thirtv  cows  and  heifers,  which  is  the 
important  part  of  the  enterprise. 
Holsteins  have  been  bred  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  foundation  stock  was 
Ayrshire  and  Shorthorns  more  or  less 
mixed,  and  then  considered  a  crack 
herd,  with  an  average  yearly  yield  of 
four  thousand  to  five  thousand 
pounds.  Then  a  full  blood  Holstein 
was  purchased,  and  this  line  of  breed 
ing    has    continued    with    marked    re 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  June— 1907 

suits.       Even   at   this   time   only  four 
full    bloods    are    owned.        Formerly 
butter  was  made  and  skim  milk  was 
fed   to  the  youngsters,  but   Mr.   Rice 
was  free  to  admit  that  his  stock  had 
not  lost  in   size   and   efficiency  under 
the  present  plan  of  feeding  them  new 
milk  until  old  enough — four  to  eight 
weeks — to  assimilate  solid  feed,  made 
of   mixed    grains,    home    grown,   with 
a  little  cornmeal  added,  taken  as  two 
parts,    and    linseed      meal,     one   part, 
made    into    a    porridge,    and    the    calf 
slowly    weaned    off    from    milk.     Per- 
sonally,   I   think  we,  who  follow  this 
plan,    are    making    better    stock    than 
formerly,    when    calves    were    rapidly 
worked   onto   by-products   after  birth 
and    the    digestion    thereby    was    per- 
manently impaired.     The  second  year 
the    heifers     are      pastured     away   at 
some    convenient    point,      and    during 
this  period  they  get  no  grain.     They 
arc   bred    to   calve   at   two  years   old, 
and  are  big  and  strong.     The  calves, 
and,    of    course,    the    cows,    have    re- 
markable   breadth.     They    are    spread 
like    Shorthorns.       Of      course,     that 
means  room  for  width  of  udder,  great 
storage   capacity   and   large   lung  and 
iieart  room.     Length  of  body  is  nec- 
essary, but  Mr.  Rice  has  two  cows  in 
one,  side  by  side. 

Selection     of     young     or      iriature 
stock  are  not  on  the  market.     '*I  pre- 
fer,"   said   Mr.    Rice,  "to   sell   surplus 
stock  when  three  years  old;    this    gives 
me   a    chance    to   hold    the   best   ones 
after    milking    them    a    year."     These 
cows    show    perfect    maturity.     They 
are  machines  capable,  without  strain- 
ing  or    forcing,    of    large    production. 
In  fact,  I  know  from  observation  that 
they  are  not  worked  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity.    Effort    is    not    made    to    pro- 
duce records,  but  just  a  profitable  re- 
turn.    I    am    sure      1,000     pounds    of 
milk   under   pressure   could    De   added 
a  cow.     There  is  no  more  strain  up- 
on these  mature  cows  to  make  10,000 
to  15,000  pounds  than  on  the  average 
cow  to  make  4,000  pounds.     The  bulls 
used    have    come      from     the    leading 
families,    Pietertje,   Dekols,  etc. 

The  feeding  of  these  cows  requires 
^l^iU—that  goes  without  saying.  But, 
really,  they  are  so  well  balanced  aiid 
adjusted  to  their  work  that  less  skill 
and  anxiety  and  watchfulness  are  re- 
quired than  would  be  if  the  feeder 
was  ambitions  for  large  returns  with 
cows  of  less  capacity.  In  fact,  there 
is  little  friction  in  the  machinery. 
X-ithinj;  succeeds  like  success,  and 
vou  cannot  well  argue  a  point  with 
a  man  who  does  better  than  you. 

.\bout  the  only  purchased  grain  is 
I. ran.     This   is  mixed   with   the  home 
grown   barley,   oats   and   peas.     Bran, 
bran,  bran,  lots  of  bran,  fed  with  si- 
lage, with  plenty  of  ears,  and  clover 
hay,  to  finely  bred  cows,  and  the  re- 
sults   are    here    to    show.     I    can    get 
more   milk   from   other  combinations, 
but  I  have  to  use  others  because  Mr. 
Rice  is  working  with  better  machines. 
No  effort  is  made  to  economize  upon 
feeds ;  they  get  all  the  hay  and  silage 
they  will  eat.     A  very  significant  ex- 
pression  from  Mr.   Rice  was:   "There 
1-    no    liocus    pocus      way    of    getting 
milk;  they  must  have  the  stuff  to  eat, 
and    tliat    without    ceasing.       Mature 
rows,    upon      full      feed,      get    fifteen 
jH.inuls  of  grain  daily;  the  best  ones 
s<jmetimes    eighteen    pounds.       Cows 
giving    sixty    to    seventy    pounds    are 
milked    only   twice   a   day.     Mr.    Rice 
did   not  doubt  that  more  milk  would 
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resultt  if  milked  three  times  a  day^ 
but  he  did  not  care  for  the  extra  la- 
bor. These  cows  have  udder  capaci- 
ty for  this  large  flow  for  twice  a  day 
milking.  That  is  really  the  secret  of 
thrice  a  day  milking  in  my  judgment 
— have  the  cow's  udder  of  a  capacity 
to  carry  all  they  have  digestion  to 
assimilate.  As  previously  mentioned 
in  these  columns,  Mr.  Rice  believes 
in   udder   manipulation. 

Now    for    the    yearly    returns:      In 
1904,    9.600    pounds    a    cow;    in    1905. 
9,360   pounds   a   cow;   in   the   present, 
ending  January   1,  will   hover  around 
these    same   figures.     This   average   is 
obtained  by  including  every  animal  in 
the  herd  and  an  average  of  six  two- 
year-old  heifers  each  year  in  the  list. 
If   Mr.    Rice    should    sort    out   of   the 
thirty  each  year  one  or  two  that  had 
failed,    or    to    which    something    had 
happened,  impairing  their  usefulness, 
the     average     would     exceed     10,000 
pounds. 

The    present    mail    brings    a    lettet 
from  Mr.   Rice,  in  which  he  says:  "I 
do  not   remember  that  I   told  you  of 
feeding  a   pound   of  oilmeal   daily  to 
the    new    milch    cows."     I    was    very 
glad,  indeed,  to  have  this  information 
come  to  hand.     I  can  now  more  near- 
ly  reconcile     the     ration     previously 
mentioned    with    my      experience.     A 
pound  of  oilmeal   daily  will  do  won- 
ders   in    a    ration    and    wonders    to    a 
cow.     If    more    money    could    be    put 
into  oilmeal,  cow  owners  would  have 
something    to    show    for    the    invest- 
ment, and   it  does  me   good   to  know 
that  Mr.  Rice  has  tied  up  to  oilmeal. 
I    hope    this    brief    sketch    of    a    high 
grade  business  dairy  farmer  will  stim- 
ulate   some    young    man    to    renewed 
effort    and    a    determination   to    make 
dairying  a  subject  of  study  and  source 
of  profit— H.   E.   Cook,  Denmark.  N. 


ATTENTION     TO     THE  COLT'S 
FEET. 


STICK    TO    ONE    BREED. 


Whether     your      stock      is    Jersey, 
Ciuornsey.   Holstein.   Brown    Swiss, or 
any    other    class    of      cattle,    stick    to 
your  text,  and   once  having  made  up 
"vour   mind   what    you   want,  keep   on 
in  that  line  with  a  pure  bred  bull    and 
you    will    have    a    uniform    herd    of 
^nme  kind,  and  a?  a  general  proposi- 
tion   a   better   grade   of   milkers    than 
to  jump   from   one   breed    to   another 
each    succeeding    season.     You    get    a 
reputation  in  a  short  time  of  having 
a  herd  of  Jerseys.  Holstein.  Swiss,  or 
some    other   breed    of    cattle,    even    if 
you  never  had  a  pure  bred  female  on 
the   place,  providing  you  have  a   sire 
of  the   same  breed   for  two  or  three 
tiuccecding    generations. 

Even  with  the  greatest  care  that 
can  be  u=cd  in  selecting  calves  there 
will  be  disappointment?.  Occnsionnl- 
ly  a  calf  that  you  expected  the  great- 
c<;t  things  from  proves  a  disappoint- 
ment The  best  sires  arc  often  sac- 
rificed before  their  real  worth  is 
known.  On  several  occasions  we 
would  have  given  many  times  what  a 
comparatively  good  bull  could  be 
bought  for  if  we  could  get  back  some 
animal  that  had  been  «^ent  to  the 
butcher  before  hi"?  real  worth  as  a 
breeder  was  known  Of  course  this 
i«  an  unfortunate  condition  that  only 
time  and  clo«;e  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  breeder  can  obviate. — Ex- 
tract from  address  of  W.  E  Jones, 
before  Tllinni^  Dnirymrn''!  A*«nrin- 
tlnn 


All    parts    of    the    hoof    grow    for- 
ward   and    downward    with    equal    ra- 
pidity, the   rate   of  growth  being  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
blood    supplied    to    the    pododerm    or 
"quick."     Abundant    and    regular    ex- 
ercise,  good   growing,   moistness   and 
suppleness   of    the    hoof,   going   bare- 
foot,   plenty    of    good      food,    and    at 
proper   intervals    removing   the    over- 
growth   of    the    hoof    and    regulating 
the  bearing  surface,  by  increasing  the 
volume  and  improving  the  quality  of 
the  blood  flowing  into  the  pododerm, 
favor    the    rapid    growth    of    horn    of 
good  quality;  while  lack  of  exercise, 
dryness  of  horn,  and  excessive  length 
of  the  hoof  hinder  growth. 

The    average    rate      of      growth    is 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  a  month. 
Hind    hoofs    grow    faster    than    fore 
hoofs,   and    unshod    ones    faster   than 
shod    ones.       The    time    required    for 
the   horn   to   grow   from   the   coronet 
to   the   ground,   though   influenced   to 
a   slight   degree  by  the  precited  con- 
ditions,   varies    in    proportion    to    the 
distance    of    the      coronet      from    the 
ground.     At    the    toe,    depending    on 
its   height,   the   horn    grows   down   in 
eleven    to    thirteen    months,    at    the 
side  wall  in  six  to  eight  months,  and 
at  the  heels  in  three  to  five  months. 
"\Vc   can  thus  estimate  with  tolerable 
accuracy  of  such  defects  in  the  hoofs 
as  cracks,  clefts,  etc. 

Irregular  growth  is  not  infrequent. 
The    almost    invariable    cause    of    this 
is    an    improper    distribution    of    the 
body   weight    over   the    hoof — that   is, 
an    unbalanced    foot.     Colts    running 
in   soft  pastures  or  confined  for  long 
periods   in   the   stable,  arc    frequently 
allowed    to    grow   hoofs    of    excessive 
length.     The  long  toe  becomes  'dish- 
ed'—that    is.   concave   from   the   coro- 
net to  the  ground— the  long  quarters 
curl    forward    and    inward,    and    often 
completely    cover    the    frog    and    lead 
to    contraction    of    the    heels,    or    the 
whole    hoof      bcnd<;      outward    or    in- 
ward,   and    a    crooked    foot,    or    even 
worse,  a   crooked   leg.  is  the   result   if 
the  long  hoof  be  allowed  to  exert  its 
powerful    and      abnormally      directed 
leverage   for  but   a   few   months   upon 
young    plastic   bones   and    tender   and 
lax  articular  ligaments.     .Ml  colts  are 
not    foaled    with      straight    legs,    but 
failure    to    regulate    the    length    and 
bearing   of   the      hoof     may   make    a 
'Straight    leg   crooked    and    a    crooked 
leg    worse,    just    as      intelHcrent    care 
during  the  growing  period  can  great- 
ly   improve    a      congenially     crooked 
limb.     If  breeders  were   more   gener- 
allv  cognizant  of  the  power  of  over- 
grown   and    unbalanced    hoof*:    to   di- 
vert  the    lower   bones   of   the    young 
legs  from  their  proper  direction,  and. 
therefore,  to  cause  them  to  be  moved 
impropcrlv.    with    loss    of    speed    and 
nv.cn    with    injury    to    the    limbs,    we 
might    hope    to      sec      fewer    knock- 
kneed,      bow-legged.      'splay-footed." 
'pigeon-toed.'    cow-hocked.      interfer- 
ing, nnd   paddling  horses. 

If  in  shortening  the  hoof  one  side 
wall  is  from  ignorance  left  too  long, 
or  cut  down  too  low  with  relation 
to  the  other,  the  foot  wn'll  be  unbal- 
anced, and  in  traveling  the  long  sec- 
tion will  reach  the  ground  first  and 
will  continue  to  do  «;o  until  it  has 
bpen    ffdlirinl      tn      Uq      proper    l''vel 
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(length)  by  the  increased  wear  which 
will   take   place  at  this  point.     While 
this  occurs   rapidly  in  unshod   hoofs, 
though  it  is  itself  more  rapidly  worn 
away    beneath    the    high    (long)    side 
than   elsewhere,   so  that  by   the  time 
the  shoe  is  worn  out  the  tread  of  the 
shoe  may  be  flat.     If  this  mistake  be 
repeated   from   month    to   month,   the 
part    of    the    wall    left    too    high    will 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  low  side, 
whose  pododerm  is  relatively  anaemic 
as    the    result    of   the    greater   weight 
falling   on    to   this    half    of    the   hoof, 
and    the    ultimate    result    will    be    a 
'wry'  or  crooked  foot. 

The  colt  should  have  abundant  ex- 
ercise on  dry  ground.  The  hoofs 
will  then  wear  gradually;  and  it  will 
only  be  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  regulate  any  uneven  wear  with  the 
rasp  and  to  round  off  the  sharp  edge 
about  the  toe  in  order  to  prevent 
breaking  away  of  the  wall. 

Colts    in    the    stable      cannot    wear 
down  their  hoofs;  so  that  every  few 
weeks    they    should    be    rasped    down 
and   the  lower  edge  of  the  wall  well 
rounded    to    prevent    chipping.     The 
soles  and  clefts  of  the  frog  should  be 
picked    out    every    few    days    and    the 
entire    hoof    washed    clean.     Plenty  of 
clean  straw  litter  should  be  provided. 
Hoofs  that  are  becoming  'wry'  should 
have    the    wall    shortened    in    such    a 
manner  as  to  straighten  the  foot-axis. 
This   will   ultimately   produce   a   good 
hoof    and    will    improve    the    position 
of  the  limb. 

The    horse's    hoof    is,    after    all,    a 
good    deal    what    we   make    it,   and   if 
our    horses,    from    their   colthood   up. 
had  their  feet  more  carefully  attended 
to   and    especially   were    they   invaria- 
bly to  stand  while  in  confinement  on 
sotne  material  less  deleterious  to  the 
hoof  than  dry  wooden  flooring,  from 
which    fhe    foot    suffers    no    attrition 
whatsoever,  and  by  which  it  is  more- 
over depleted  of  its  natural  moisture, 
their  feet  would,  in  the  period  of  the 
animals'    active    usefulne^-.    be    bound 
to  be  better  shaped,  harder,  less  brit- 
tle,   and    in    every    way    better    suited 
for    the    work    required    of    them. — 
"Nor'  West   Farmer." 


The    Illinois   Veterinary   College   to 
be  built  at  the  Stock   Yards.  Chicago. 
i>    urgontlv    needed    to    prepare    more 
young  men   as   scientific   veterinarians 
to  aid  in  the  better  care  of  American 
live    stock,    to    prevent    the    spread    of 
contagious  disease  and   to  protect  the 
health    and    life    of    the    people    from 
di-ieascd  animal's  meat  and  milk.  The 
great    increase    of    our    live    stock    in- 
dustry   calls    for    more    veterinarians. 
The  state  legislature  provides  an  an- 
nual  appropriation   of  $30,000  for   ex- 
penses.    The  packers  and  commission 
men   provide   the   building.     The   best 
veterinarv  skill   and   talent   in   all   the 
world    should    be    secured    as    instruc- 
tors, and  give  to  our  .-Vmerican  young 
men    better  advantages  than  can  be  had 
in   ativ  other  country,  that   they  need 
not   be  compelled  to  go  to  Europe  to 
>tudv    veterinary.       We      have      been 
urging    this    great    veterinary    college 
in    Chicago    for    several    years        The 
Cliicacro    University    promi-c<l    to    es- 
fihli^h    ^ich   a    college,   but    the   pack- 
ers and  the  <tate  le-rislature  now  take 
tlie   lead    in   the   good   work 


With  all  classes  of  stock,  mixing 
breed's  promi'scnotmlv  dors  not  work 
well. 


an 
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CANNED     MEAT     HARD     HIT, 


(Continued    from   paire   15) 

for   the    purpose    of   representing   the 
producers  and  shippers  of  live  stock 
to  the  South  Omaha  market,  through 
whom  at  this  point  4000  cars  of  such 
live    stock    was    handled    during    the 
year   1905,  at  a  meeting  for  the  spe- 
cial  purpose  of  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  a  proposed  law  to  be  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection  of  live 
stock  and  food   products  thereof  and 
for   other   purposes,     the     signers   of 
this   telegram  were   appointed   a   spe- 
cial  committee    to   present   the   views 
of   the    Live    Stock    Exchange   to   our 
senators    and    members    in    Congress, 
in  the  interest  of  its  patrons,  the  rais- 
ers and   feeders   of  live   stock  in   the 
great    Northwest,    as    well    as    in    our 
own    interest    and    in    the    interest    of 
the  general  public  at  large,  earnestly 
urged    upon   the    Nebraska   delegation 
in   Congress   and  upon   all   others   in- 
terested, the  importance  of  this  great 
industr}'  of  a  most  rigid  inspection  of 
all  meat  products  prepared  and  plac- 
ed  on    sale   both    for  home   consump- 
tion  and    for   export.     We   also   urge 
the  importance  of  the  adoption  of  the 
best  possible  methods  of  sanitation  in 
all    packing    houses,    great    or    small, 
where    live    stock    is    slaughtered    and 
prepared  for  market,  either  for  home, 
inter-state   or  foreign   trade. 

Owing   to   the    reports    that   inspec- 
tion is  not  what  it  should  be  and  that 
sanitary    methods    are    not    employed 
at  all   places  and   not   in   force,  there 
has  been  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  home  and  abroad  a  distrust 
in  respect  to  the  proper  curing  of  live 
stock    products    and    the    demand    for 
meat    products   if   this   distrust   is   not 
eliminated   will   surel}-  reduce   the  de- 
mand by  the  people  of  the  world  and 
necessarily    a    decreased    consumption 
will  have  the  effect  of  lowering  prices 
of   live   stock   below  the   cost  of   pro- 
duction.    The    farmers    of   the    entire 
country    are    now   engaged    in    raising 
live  stock  on  a  larger  individual  scale 
than  heretofore   in  the  history  of  the 
business.     The    large    ranges   and    the 
large    herds    that      have      formed    the 
Western   country   for  the   last   twcnt)' 
years  have   broken   up   and    the   >niall 
farmer  is  now  engaged   in  the  raising 
of  live   stock.     The   day   of   the   cattle 
baron   has    pa--^ed    and    any    reduction 
in   the  demand   of  value   nf  live   stock 
will  have  its  corresponding  effect   up- 
on the  farmers  and  stock  raisirs.   The 
hotne   con>sunii)tion   of  li\c   -tuck   pro- 
ducts   last    year    has    been    eliminated 
!)}•  the  Government  at  seventeen  bill- 
ion   pounds,    making    the    home    con- 
-mnption    per   capita      in      the    L'nited 
States  224  pounds. 

We  anrl  our  ])atri'n-  recognize  the 
efficient  work  pirfomicfl  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agrioulttire  in  its  various 
ramitiratioii-  .tiid  w  <  bi|i(\i  that  tin- 
appropnati' in  -  for  tin  |)roper  work 
of  that  department  sjiould  be  full  and 
ample,  and  we  urge  that  an  appro- 
priation be  made  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  such  in■^pect^on  and  sani- 
tary work  as  ma}'  be  foimd  nicessary 
to  he  performed. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  in  the 
event  that  the  cost  of  inspection  and 
sanitary  work  is  charged  directly  to 
the  manufacturer  it  will  be  natural 
for  the  manufacturer  to  assess  the 
proflucer  which,  as  we  now  explain, 
is  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  in  gen- 


eral and  it  will  thus  become  a  direct 
tax  upon  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser. 
There  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  date  of 
packing  should  go  on  the  can,  and  it 
was  demonstrated  during  the  recent 
session  of  Congress  that  legislation 
requiring  the  packers  to  put  the  date 
on  the  cans  cannot  be  put  through 
Congress  without  a  long  and  bitter 
fight.  This,  it  is  pointed  out,  would 
mean  agitation  against  the  present 
methods  of  the  packers,  and  would 
still  further  injure  the  export  busin- 
ness.  The  cattle  growers  of  the 
country  are  becoming  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  situation.  If  there  is  not 
to  be  a  revival  of  the  export  business 
in  canned  meats — if  the  business  is 
not  to  get  back  where  it  was  before 
it  was  upset  by  the  Reynolds-Neill 
report — the  cattle  growers  will  suffer. 
They  are  already  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  loss  of  about  $5,000,000  worth 
of  export  business  by  the  packers. 
They  arc  demanding  a  rest  from  fur- 
ther agitation.  They  want  to  see  the 
business  have  a  chance  to  recover  the 
ground  it  has  lost  the  last  ten  months. 

Williams. 
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Blind 

I    Cure  You 


I    Show   You   In    My   Set   of  Illnatrated 
Eye    and    Ear      Booka,      Abaolntely 
Free,  How  to  Cure  Any  Eye 
or   Ear   Trouble,   at 
Home. 


Set  of  Eye  and  Ear  Books  Free  to  All, 
to  Prove  the  SneceMs  of  My  Method. 


I  tell  you  in  my  Eye  and  Ear  Books 
what  doctors  rarely  tell  their  patients, 
but  what  they  ought  to  know.  In  my 
Eye  and  Ear  Books  I  tell  you  how  to 
cure  any  eye  or  ear  trouble  to  stay 
cured,  Aritkout  the  knife,  right  in  yonr 
own  home,  wlthomt  having  to  go  to 
any  doctor  and  without  any  trouble 
whatever. 

And  think  of  it!  These  Eye  and  Ear 
Books,  w^orth  $1.00,  are  free  to  you — 
absolutely    free. 

Even    one    of    these      books    may    be 


GUARD  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 
COWS. 


Every  day  brings  tidings  of  the 
destruction  of  valuable  herds  of  cows 
because  of  tuberculosis.  Why  all 
this  destruction?  Simply  because  the 
men  who  owned  the  cattle  did  not  in- 
form themselves  thoroughly  concern- 
ing the  disease.  Many  of  them  have 
been  stoutly  contending  that  all  this 
tuberculosis  talk  was  a  humbug,  got- 
ten up  for  the  benetlt  of  veterinarians. 
When  the  Hoard's  Dairyman  herd 
was  started,  a  number  of  fine  grade 
heifers  and  cows  were  purchased 
from  neighboring  farms.  We  propos- 
ed to  start  safe  and  stay  safe.  As 
soon  as  we  got  those  cattle  home  wej 
tested  them  and,  before  we  go^ ,  f 
through  with  it.  we  killed  seven  ani- 
mals. Yet  we  could  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  farmers  from  whom  w-e 
purchased  the  diseased  cattle.  They 
refused  to  believe  a  word  of  it.  Yet 
was  it  not  just  as  important  to  them 
to  keep  their  herd  healthy  as  it  was 
to  us?  Why  should  farmers  nurse 
and  coddle  thi^  disease,  keep  it  and 
hide  it  and  refuse  to  know  the  truth, 
flattering  themselves  in  a  weak  way 
that  their  "cows  are  all  right."  It 
is  not  an  expensive  matter  to  test  a 
herd.  Tf  the  disease  is  there.  shouldn]t 
the  farmer  know  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble" If  it  presents  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  shouldn't  he  be  vigilant  to 
keep  it   so?" 

It  is  a  simple  matter;  start  clean, 
niul  then  keep  clean.  Tc^t  regularly 
vvery  ye.ir.  Xever  take  in  animal 
that  ha-  iK't  Immu  t«'^trd  I'-i  diviii 
Iv'ciant-.  -uch  a-  whitewash  and  7<n 
oleum,  carbolic  acid  freely.  Put  the 
King  "system  of  ventilation  in  the  sta- 
ble. Spend  a  little  money  to  be  safe 
rather  than  lose  a  lot  of  it  in  slaugh- 
tered  cattle. 

The<ie  are  all  common  sense  pre- 
caution-; )\\^t  plain  comtnon  sen-^e. 
Some  people  ask  w^  if  we  think  the 
countrv  will  ever  be  cleared  of  tu- 
berculosis. Probably  not.  But  it  is 
uf)  great  thing  for  any  farmer  to 
keep  his  farm  clear  of  it  and  that  will 
save  him  a  good  deal  and  the  country 
;^   little. — Hoard's    Dairyman.   May  31, 
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Blind,  or  Going  Blind,  I  Cure 
You 

worth  to  you  the  price  of  your  pre- 
cious sight  or  hearing.  It  is  free  to 
you.  Send  for  it.  Learn  now  about 
your  case  what  the  doctor  never  told 
you,  and  what  you  ought  and  want  to 
know. 

No  matter  how  long  you  have  been 
afflicted,  or  how  serious  your  case, 
whether  cataract,  failing  eyesight,  op- 
tic nerve  disease,  sore  or  watery  eyes, 
scums,  or  deafness,  discharging  ears, 
buzzing,  singing  head  noises,  or  any 
otiier   eye   or   ear   trouble. 

1  eurod  Dr.  W.  A.  White,  of  Phelps. 
N.  T.,  of  optic  nerve  disease  in  one 
month.  He  had  it  20  years.  I  cured 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Miles  of 
Rockwell,  Texas,  in  two  months,  of 
hemorrhage  of  the  retina.  Both  pro- 
nounced  incurable. 

And  I  have  cured  hundreds  of  other 
nion,  women  and  children.  I  sent 
tlipm  my  books.  They  pointed  the 
way.  I  want  to  send  you  these  books 
free.  I  want  to  save  your  sight  or 
hearing. 

Will  you  let  me  send  them  to  you 
free?  If  you  will,  and  can  appreciate 
a  real,  genuine  cure,  simply  send  me 
your  name  and  address.  That's  all.  I 
will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail, 
free  of  all  charges.  They  are  flnaly 
illustrated,  and  of  high  quality. 
Knowledge  is  power.  I  will  tell  you 
what  others  have  not.  which  Is  most 
likely  the  reason  why  you  have  not 
been   cured   before. 

r'ut  out  the  coupon  below  to-day, 
fur  fipo  Eye  and  VZnr  Hotiks.  and  mail 
to-day  to  Dr.  Oren  Oneal.  1035  Xorth 
American   Bldg..   Chicago.   111. 


FKCl!:     BOOK    C0U1»0.\. 

Dr.    Oren    Oneal. 

1035  North  American  Bldg. 
Chicago,  III. 
Send  me  at  once.absolutely  free 
of  all  charges,  your  complete 
treatment  plan,  illustrated  Eye 
and  Ear  Books,  proofs  of  cures, 
etc. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


My    eye — ear   trouble   Is: 


e 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  June— 1907 

...FOR  SALE... 

Best  Horse  RancKin  Texas 

Abundant  running  water,  wild  rye, 
two  good  houses,  one  new,  cost  fifteen 
hundred  dollars;  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced  all  around.  Over  one  hundred 
mares,  colts;  2  stallions.  Price — 
everything  —  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Six  thousand  acres  patented  land. 
R.  W.  LANE,      -    -     Laguna,  Texas. 


STALLIONS 

One  aged  Imported  Stallion,  one  seven- 
year-old  Percheron  and  Morgan  Stall- 
ion, one  eight-year-old  Black  Spanish 
Jack,  medium  size.  Will  be  sold  rea- 
sonable to   quit   business. 

Also    breeder      of      O.      I.      C.    Swine. 
Breeding  stock   for  sale  at  all   times. 

J.  A.   KLEPINGER. 

R.  F.  D.   Xo.  1.  DAYTO.X,  OHIO 


Farview  Farm, 


Montrose 
Penna 

W.  C.  CRUSER,  Prop 

Pure-bred  Holstein  Bull  Calves 
For  Sale  of  the  popular  Corn- 
icopiaJohanna  Strain. 

0.  1.  C,  Ohio  Improved  Chester,  Pigs 
\nd  Beautiful  Scotch  Collie 
Pups, 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS. 

20  choice  Spring  Sows,  open  ;  25  Fall  I'iKs 
both  sexes,  and  also  Pome  very  flue  yearling 
bred  BOWB  that  are  extra  tine  and  were  prize 
winners  last  Fall.  12  hea<l  Polaud-Chiua*  from 
8  to  12  mouths  old.  I  never  had  u  better  oflFer* 
ing  in  young  sows  than  this. 

C.  R.  CR.£SSMi\N, 

Bt&rsonville,BucKs  Co.,  Pa» 

Chester      Whites 

Sows  bred,  $25  to  $30  each.  Boars 
at  $15.  Sows  ready  for  service  Show 
stuff — what  you  want.  Fancy  fall 
pigs.     Write  at  once. 

D.  W.  SHEIUBARGER,        Eoon.  Ohio 


Chester  Whites 


I  have  them  coinbliiing 
the  best  blood  ii.  ("hf-ster 
-^  ^     Oouuty.     If  vou  want  the 

good  old  Chester  that  ha.«  msile  this  couutv  fa 
moua,  we  have  them  here  that  will  pUuse  you' 
We  breed  and  sell  omy  the  t"'st.     Wriu  me 

L.  WEBSTER,    •   Kelton,    Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

Holstein  Hull  Calf-  Duii  La.iv  Xctlier- 
land  I)eK<>l,  Pauline  In.l.  s  15  U'S  butter 
in  7  days  at  2  years,  also  bull  call,  Sire 
Lord  Nesherlaiid  lUKol  Count,  mil  of  ,i 
Ih  lb.  a  R.  (>.  I>aiM  .sprinubrook.  liildichs, 

Theom  DeLapoM 


RHINEBECK, 


N.    Y. 


AMERICAN   COWS    FOR   CHINA 
AND  JAPAN. 


Cheap  >talli<»n-.  ;iri-  n"t  ni.ikitiv:  the 
iiiiprovcnient  in  our  hor-t.  brccdin.u; 
it  is  tin-  bi-t  stalliou-  th.it  sire  tlic 
gfldiuKs  ami  practical  f.-irnicr-.  are 
eager  to  hree<l  to  the  In -t  >ire-  to  mt 
into  the  lu-t  ni.irkrt  .nnl  \\\>^-v  who 
decry  tlje  high  ]irice<l  >tallin-  are  eii- 
c«)uraging  the  cheap.  un-ouu<l  -tall- 
ions,,  and  grade   stallions 


If  American  farmers  will  raise 
pure-bred  stock  of  all  kinds,  they 
could  soon  supply  the  world  with 
pedigree  stock.  The  Pacific  Farmer, 
Portland,  Oregon,  says: 

Among  the  valuable  cargoes  that 
go  to  the  Orient  this  week  from 
Portland  is  one  that  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  stock  raiser  of  the 
Northwest.  It  is  a  herd  of  40  milch 
cows,  hound  for  Hong  Kong.  The 
American  cow  is  beginning  to  be 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  Orient, 
and  from  appearances  there  will  be 
n  heavy  demand  for  her  in  the  near 
future.  One  of  the  capitalists  of  Ja- 
pan has  written  Secretary  Welch,  of 
the  State  Board  of  .\griculture,  that 
he  is  coming  soon  to  take  home  a 
herd  of  pure-bred  milkers  from  Ore- 
gon. The  same  boat  that  carries  the 
40  head  took  12  head  on  the  trip  last 
month. 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 


Recent  investigations  among  the 
herds  which  supply  the  Pennsylvania 
Slate  College  creamery  with  milk  and 
cream,  show  that  on  some  farms  it 
requires  nine  cows  to  produce  as 
much  net  profit  as  produced  by  five 
average  cows  in  the  herd  of  grade 
dairy  cows  kept  by  the  college.  Some 
men  receive  as  little  as  99  cents,  $1.05 
and  $T.20  for  each  dollar's  worth  of 
feed  consumed,  while  others  receive 
from  $1.50  to  $1.80  for  each  dollar  in- 
%'ested  in  pasture,  hay.  grain,  etc.  As 
a  result  of  this  work  twelve  farmers 
are  now  keeping  records  to  deter- 
mine which  are  the  least  profitable 
cows.  Samples  of  each  cow's  milk 
arc  tested  by  the  college  creamery. 


Blooded    Stock's   program   for    1907 
will  bo  worth  money  to  you 


Uttii'l   full  lo  u«'«   llloiMled  Stock  for  1008 
Si'iiil    ill    .<t<iiir    MiiliMfri|ition    itl    oiiec 


^9 


FOR  9ALB  OR  BXCHANGB. 


This  department  of  adv«rtialnff  will 
enable  readera  to  «ell  any  kind  of  tur- 
plu8,  live  stock,  farm  tools,  machinery, 
crops,  etc.  Advertisements  of  farms 
for  sale,  rent,  or  exchanc*.  poultry, 
supplies,  doffs,  cats,  pet  stock,  Imple- 
ments, machinery.  wagons,  seeds, 
plants  and  vegetables.  The  cost  of 
advertlflins    is 

Only  Two  Cents  a  Word» 
all  classified.  Each  Initial  or  numb«f 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertlaa- 
ment  taken  for  less  than  S5  cents  each 
issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  dlr«ct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  I  cents  each 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 
This   Department   for   Live   Stock  Only. 

CATTLE. 

JBRSBYS — Combination      and     Golden 
Lad.     For   sale — 10   cows,    10   heifers 
and    20    bulls.     S.    B.    NIVIN.    Landen- 
berfir.   Pa. 

The  "Dairy  Calf   from  Birth  to  Pro«t»» 

Tells  how  to  raise  calves,  cure  their 
diseases.  &c.,  by  our  best  breeders. 
Just  out.  Introductory  price  25  cents. 
C.  1.  HUNT,  Hunt,  N.  Y.,  Breeder  of 
choice   Registered   Jerseys. 


HOGS. 


RKiilSTKRKD      l>ur«i'      Ser*  lee     Boara 

and  Bred  Sows.  Stick  of  all  ages 
for  sale.  WILLIAM  KAKSIIMAN. 
Utica   Mills,   Md. 


Registered  Dnroc  Pigs  for  sale.  WAL- 
TER M.  CARROLL.  Box   106.  Lynch- 
burg, va. 


GUT  SOME  Improved  Large  York- 
shire Pigs.  Hundreds  are  glad  they 
have  these  pure  breds.  Price  low. 
Money  back  if  not  satisned.  J^rUe 
now.  HARRY  B.  BILLINGTON.  Wells. 
Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAXTKD — We  have  an  enquiry  for 
a  Hereford  Bull  and  Jersey  Red  Pigs. 
Parties  having  them  for  sale  may  find 
a  purchaser  by  advertising  In  Blooded 
Stock. 


The  .loy*  of  WheelliiK. 

A  hmntifull.v  illustrat''.!  catalogue 
.,!  I...V*  h'S  tli.'it  has  ju.«t  rt<ai-lio«l  our 
d.^k  (ill."  US'  witli  a  loim-ina:  f-n-  a  spin 
in  ih"  s\mshitn»  and  <'p«  n  air  along 
SI  III-  I'li-asanl  ri>untry  r«»ad.  This  at- 
ii.i.ti\<-  ami  <iimr<l«-t»'  «-atalnpru»^  of 
\\  licils  ilPScrilMi.s  many  n»^AV  inipr:>vf- 
nu  rits.  such  as  th»-  Nfw  Improved 
<'iiasi<  T  I»rak<\  puncture  inoof  tiro.«5. 
itud  hiu-li  arradc  iiicyiU'S  at  ."urprisin^- 
\\  ni.>d<'ra  to  prlce.s.  rantfing  from 
$12. on  tn  I2.T.O0.  It  also  contains  gen- 
t-rai  infurmntion  and  stattsti»'S  that 
.'Jliould  pi-tvc  int«r*  stin.y  to  »>\  cry  hi- 
lyclo  ri'l'T.  Our  leaders  can  obtain 
tlii.s  ii)tfr»-sti!ifj  I  atalo.yruc  free  by 
w  iJtiuK  to  til'  Mc,i-1  <'><l.-  Cinipauy. 
( ■|ii«:mti. 


FOR      SALE  —  Exceptionally      fine 
Shetland    pony,    young,      beautiful: 
complete   outfit.     L.   D.    ATWATER, 
Waverlv.  N.   Y. 

POULTRY 


Single  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs,  Blan- 
chard  strain.     $1.00  for  15;  $1.75  for 
T.  W.  EARDLEY,  Mount  Pleas- 


^^ 


nnt.  Pa.     Route   i. 


Light    Brahma    Eggs,   $1.75   a   dozen. 
WILEY  CAMPBELL,  Boyers,  Pa. 

WUITB  and  BARRBD  Plymouth  Rock 
fowls  and  Mammoth  Bronse  Turkeys 
P.  H.  McFADIKN.  Oxford.  Pa. 


Durocs   At    A  Bargain 


LOUIE  W.  WADE, 


\  choice  lot  of  young  pigs  tor  sale  from 
prize  winning  blood,  priced  either  sex") 
at  5I0  to  #25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  nie  tncntiv^niug  BkxMlcd  Stock. 

WmtQBvtllB,  Ind 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  June — 1907 


The   principal   feature   that   has  de- 
veloped in  the  catle  trade  during  the 
past  thirty  days  has  been  the  ultima- 
tum issued  by  the  packers  something 
over  two  weeks  ago  to  the  effect  that, 
beginning  Monday,  May  20th    (which 
date   was   later   advanced   to   Monday, 
May  27th),  they  would  buy  no  cows 
or   heifers     except     subject     to   post- 
mortem   inspection,    that   is.    that    the 
commission   men   must   hold   the   pro- 
ceeds of  all  female  butcher  stuff  until 
after  same  had  been   slaughtered  .nd 
passed   the     Government     carcass  in- 
spection  in   the   packing  houses,  then 
if  any  animals   were   found   to  be   in- 
fected with  tuberculosis  or  other  dis- 
ease, the  price  paid  would  be  charged 
back  to  the  shipper  less  what  the  car- 
cass   would    bring    for    the    hide    and 
tankage.        Commission      firms      have 
unitedly   resisted     this     demand   with 
the  result  of  a  deadlock,  so  far  as  the 
packers    getting   any    female    cattle   is 
concerned.        The    w-arnings    sent    out 
by  commission  firms  to  their  cnnntry 
shipper^    resulted    in    ruiting   nff   sup- 
lilies  to  a  ver^'  great  extent  and  t'^ey 
have  been  able  to  dispose  of  all  row* 
and   heifers   received   withnut  a   m;:te* 
rial    reduction    in    prices    and    w'tlmut 
selling  to  the  packers  is'^uing   the  ul- 
timatum, as   there   has  been   stit'ic'  Mir 
derwand  from   local   slrnncs  nnd  out- 
side       slauglitcring        establishments, 
packing  concerns   in   the   Eastern   i;it- 
ies,    etc..    to    afford    an   outlet    for   t'le 
greatly  curtailed  receipts.     It  is  high- 
ly  important,   however,   thni    •=;hipp>^rs 
keep  their  cows  and   h."if  "s   at   li'>me 
until    this    controversy    is    «ett1e  1.    ns 
with    anything    like    normal    supniic- 
the    bottom    would    drop    n\it    of    the 
market  on   this  class  of  stock,  n>  ll'.e 
outside  demand   i«:   too  small   to  tnke 
care  of  the  number  of  cows  and  hei- 
fers ordinarily  received. 

This  butcher  stock  controversy  has 
not  only  affected  the  market  for  eo-.vs 
and  heifers  but  has  reacted  upon  tlie 
steer  trade  to  the  advantage  r.f  the 
latter  as  the  packers,  being  iinab'c  to 
secure  cows  and  heifers,  b.ive  bct  n 
compelled  to  buy  light  w^eigh\  <hcao 
steers  to  fill  their  places.  This  has 
caused  a  material  advance  on  that 
cla«'^  nnd  indirectly  has  helped  values 
all  along  the  line,  so  that  on  the 
whole  the  fat  cattle  market  is  in  de- 
cidedly better  shape  than  a  month 
ago. 

The  persistent  agitation  of  th"  s-.b. 
jeot  of  securing  a  more  equabl3  dis- 
trJbutinn    of    cittlf    rpcpipt^    ovrr    fhp 


five  market  days  of  the  week  i.^  bear- 
ing fruit  and  conditions  already  show 
marked    improvement.        During    the 
past  two  months  there  has  been  but 
one   Thursday  when   the   market   was 
lower      than      Wednesday;      on    four 
Thursdays  values  ruled  the  highest  of 
the  week,  and  on  three  of  the  Thurs- 
days the  market  was  steady  v.'ith  the 
day   preceding.     Tuesdays   duripfT:  the 
same    period    have    averaged    fully    as 
good   as    Mondays.       This   being   the 
case,  where  is  the  sense  of  clinging  to 
the    obsolete    notion      that    fat    sUers 
must    be    shipped    for    cither    Monday 
or    Wednesday?      Alth.ough      disfnct 
progress    has    been      made,    much    re- 
mains to  be  done.     Monday  an  1  Wed- 
nesday runs  are  still,  as  a  rul\  ni'ich 
too   heavy,   and     Tucsda}'.     Thursday 
and   Friday  supplies  too  small,  for  the 
best    interests    of    producers    and    all 
others    connected    with    the    indr.'^try. 
Practically  all  classes  of  fat  cattle,  ex- 
cept     choice      export      and      shippinpj 
beeves,  will  sell  ju'.t  as  well  Tuesdavs. 
Thurstlays    nnd    Frirlays    as   on    Mon- 
days   and    Wednesdays,    tlierefnre    let 
evcr%onc    "co-operate     to     moderate 
and    regulate"    receipts. 

In  last  month's  letter  we  advised 
all  readers  who  had  hogs  to  market 
to  l€t  theiM  come  along  a-'  soor.  as 
ready,  as  we  did  not  think  c  n.<iitions 
warranted  holding  them  f  >r  a  lur- 
ther  advance.  This  advice  Ir-  .been 
fuHy  borne  out  by  the  course  of  the 
niarket  anrl  tlio^e  who  have  acted  up- 
on «;ame  have  probably  realized  me- 
dium proceefls  from  their  hogs.  The 
market  this  week  has  range  iSc  to 
20c.  below  prices  current  a  month 
ago.  To-day's  top  is  $6.35.  against 
$^)/'0  a  month  ago.  and  bulk  of  the 
sales  show  about  a  proportionate  d2- 
cline.  Prices  of  course  arc  still  on  a 
fairly  satisfactory  basis  and  we  still 
advise  marketing  any  that  arc  fat  and 
ready  to  ship. 

The  sheep  and  lamb  markets  are 
away  up.  prices  on  some  classes  be- 
ing the  highest  on  record.  To-dny 
we  sold  for  U.  G.  Fowler,  Pen  field, 
111..  6«:)8  ewes,  averaging  in  lbs.,  at 
$6.75,  and  for  Gibson  &  Perley, 
Schuyler,  Xeb.,  509  wethers  averaging 
T28  lbs.,  at  $685,  both  prices  being 
the  highest  ever  realized  on  this  mar- 
ket. Best  shorn  lambs  reached  $8.40; 
fair  to  good  class  $>7.7S  to  $8.00. 
Spring  lambs  are  not  coming  in  any 
great  number?  as  yet.  best  selling  at 
present  around  $0  S'"*.  f-iir  'o  good 
class  at  $8.50  atid  eiills  down  around 
$700 


GETTING   A   COW    AND    KEEP- 
ING  HER. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

at  full  pasture — all  her  needs  are 
supplied  and  when  the  pasture  fails 
either  in  quality  or  quantity  and  the 
earth  is  parched  "and  the  grasshop- 
per is  a  burden,"  and  when  the  nights 
and  then  the  days  turn  cold,  the 
needs  of  the  cow  for  comfort  and 
full  nutritious  feed  remain  the  same 
as  when  she  did  so  well  in  the  first 
flush  of  pasture. 

If  dairymen  would  forget  that  the 
cow  makes  milk  from  her  feed  and 
come  into  the  clear  understanding  of 
the  organic  fact  that  milk  making  is 
a  normal  operation  of  the  properly 
nourished  functions  of  the  cow,  we 
would  have  more  good  cows  well 
kept. 

To  me  the  reading  of  the  law  is 
plain  that  if  my  cows  are  to  carry 
on  through  the  fall  the  good  work 
they  inaugurated  in  the  spring  pas- 
ture, there  must  be  no  diminution  in 
feed  or  attention,  if  they  are  to  keep 
at  it  all  winter  and  spring  and  even 
rlo  their  best  at  early  pasture  there 
must  be  always  the  full  and  sufficient 
feed  and  ttnremiiting  care.  And  so 
in  outline  shall  we  get  the  good  cow 
and  keep  her. 


Do  yon  know  that  your  horse's 
teeth  are  in  good  condition  and  that 
they  fit  together  properly  so  he  can 
make  profitable  use  of  dry  feed  this 
winter? 


XE%V     .IRRSEY     POn.TRY     JOURNAL 
20    DAY    STRBGT,  ORANGB,    N.    J. 


A  Live.  Progrenslve  and  Up-to-date 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Authority.  It  Is 
chuck  full  of  new  and  valuable  arti- 
cles. Each  Issue  contains  color  plate 
of  prize  winnlnpr  fowls.  Send  this  ad 
and  25  cents  and  get  It  for  one  year. 
Do    it    now. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF. 

Sired  by  King  Forfarshire  64891  and 
out  of  a  suprior  cow,  giving  40  lbs. 
of  5  per  cent.  milk.  This  calf  will 
do  good  in  some  herd.  Price  reason- 
able. 

Or   if   it     is      Berkshire      pigs   you 
want   1   have  a  lot  of  spring  beauties 
for  your  picking;  also  some  splendid 
gilts   that  will   make  you   money. 
W.  F.  McSPAFRAN,       Furnlas.  Pa. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  June— 1907 
ETTER    COWS    THE   REMEDY. 


ax 
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The  well-known  dairy  expert  of  the 
Minnesota  Station,  Prof.  Haecker, 
makes  excellent  observations  in  the 
following  about  cows  and  their  own- 
ers.    He  says: 

"In  talking  with  the  average  cow 
keeper  he  is  quite  likely  to  tell  you 
that  dairying  doesn't  pay,  and  gives 
for  a  reason  that  the  price  of  but- 
ter or  cream  is  too  low.  He  is  not 
likely  to  tell  you  that  his  cows  are 
no  good  and  don't  pay  for  their  keep, 
or  that  half  of  his  cows  are  boarders 
and  consume  the  profit  of  the  other 
half.  The  fact  is,  dairy  products  are 
selling  at  a  good  price,  about  all  the 
public  will  pay.  By  this  is  meant, 
that  if  butter  or  cheese  were  much 
higher,  the  consumption  would  drop 
off  and  react  in  lower  prices. 

Closer  attention  must  be  paid  to 
cost  of  milk  production.  Better 
cows  will  be  the  cry  when  this  is 
known  and  believed,  but  we  are  too 
often  told  that  the  cow  for  the  farm- 
er, is  the  one  that  will  be  able  to 
withstand  such  rough  treament,  and 
give  fair  results  at  both  milk  and  beef 
production,  that  the  dairy  cow  is  not 
a  good  animal  for  the  average  farm- 
er, etc.  This  has  been  told  so  often 
that  it  is  believed  by  most  people,  and 
they  have  accepted  it  along  with  a  lot 
of  other  unproven  theories.  I  don't 
deny  that  a  dual-purpose  cow  would 


be  good  to  keep  but  farmers  don't 
keep  them  long  and  don't  seem  to 
get  them. 

Dual-purpose  means  two  purpose, 
and  these  two  functions  don't  blend 
very  often  in  the  same  animal  and 
give  a  paying  product  on  both  sides. 
To  the  man  who  is  milking  cows  on 
a  small  farm,  it  means  a  good  deal 
whether  his  cows  pay  $5  or  $50  per 
year.  < 

The  difference  between  a  cow  av- 
eraging 125  pounds  of  butter  per 
year,  and  one  producing  300,  is  too 
great  to  ignore.  We  are  told  that 
the  farmers  are  not  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, but  are  only  doing  a  little  dai- 
rying on  the  side.  I  would  call  it 
dairy  business  when  a  farmer  is 
keeping  a  herd  of  cows  year  after 
year  and  milking  them  as  long  as 
they  will  give  milk. 

Right  here  is  a  point:  Such  farm- 
ers keep  cows  that  are  not  bred  or 
constituted  for  the  profitable  pro- 
duction of  milk,  and  the  value  of 
their  calves  is  but  little  greater  than 
those  from  dairy  bred  animals.  The 
fact  is,  it  would  pay  better  to  re- 
place such  cows,  even  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  sell  three  and  buy  one 
good  animal.  It  is  important  to 
know  the  yearly  yield  of  every  cow 
in  the  herd,  and  whether  she  is  pay- 
ing or  not,  if  the  best  results  are 
wished  for.  To  this  end  test  asso- 
ciations   are     being   formed    in   some 


parts  of  the  country  to  work  out  the 
problem    of    herd    improvement. 


"New  Jersey  Agricultural  College. 

F.  C.  Minkler,  of  Nevada,  Iowa,  a 
member  of  the  1905  graduating  class 
in  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment of  the  Iowa  State  College,  has 
recently  been  elected  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  College,  at  a  salary 
of  $2.00  per  year. 

Mr.  Minkler  made  an  excellent 
record  as  a  student  at  the  Iowa  State 
College.  Immediately  after  gradua- 
tion he  accepted  the  position  of  field 
man  and  stock  reporter  on  the  Neva- 
da Journal,  Nevada,  Iowa,  which  po- 
sition he  filled  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner  until  January  i,  1907*  when 
he  resigned  the  same  to  take  charge 
of  the  Short  Course  work  in  Animal 
Husbandry  at  the  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege. The  New  Jersey  people  were 
so  favorably  impressed  with  Mr. 
Minkler's  ability  to  instruct  young 
men  that  they  offered  him  the  posi- 
tion of  Head  of  the  Department.  Mr. 
Minkler's  rapid  promotion  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  those  acquainted  with 
him  and  his  work.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  excellent  ability,  and  not 
afraid  of  work,  two  very  important 
requisites  of  a  successful  man  in  any 


Send  In  yonr  ■nvMerlprioB  at  obc«> 
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Increase    Your    Income 

From  a  Small  Investment  lOO  to  300  per  cent.  Proflt  eacK  year 


Start  the  Dollars  Rollinjj  Your  Way 

The  Combination  Vender  'sliS^T"' 

Distrio  jt35  to  9/3r/  c  JS^.D  Ti  3r  accurately  tha  Finest  Goods 

Its  the  greatest  MONEY  MAKER  you  ever  worked  with 

It  never  tires;  always  on  duty;  night  and  day  It  works  for  you 


This  Vender  for 


gum;ur"amels.__  The  Only  Salesman  of  its  Class  Sil,;"?^"  Ithin^if 

f  PEANUTS  and  CANDY  it  IstKe  20tK  Century  (MecHanical)  Idea 

Am^    iTA/iil  raUotila  Man  \MT9ni     Now  unoccupied  in  the  United   States,  not  afraid  of  work,  having  some] 
Une   gUUU  IwllalllC  lUaU   ▼Taill=  means   and   not   now   making   $1000   per    year.     Investigate    this   at   oncel 
*   J       i ^^   2^    ^^^i.    ^^^-.1,,       BENEFIT  YOURSELF  as  hundreds  of  others  are  doing  and  have  done 

ed  at  once  la  each  coonty    why  not  you  ? 

Carfare  and  expenses  will  be  allowed  the  right  parties  coming  here  to  investigate  our  business  and  receive 
instructions  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made. 

We  are  fully  protected  by  patents  and  protect  our  representatives  in  so  far  as  we  can.  Should  your  county 
be  taken  we  may  be  able  to  assign  you  one  to  your  advantage. 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  to  any  good  reliable  party  wanting  to  better  his  income  and  condition  and  will 
apply  for  same  to  investigate  fully.  State  present  occupation,  experience  in  business,  and  mention  this  paper. 
Highly  important  that  you  act  at  once  and  START  DOLLARS  YOUR  WAY.  Addrew 

Combination  Vender  Co.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

136-140  Water  Street 

We  refer  by  pcrmieuon  to  I.  C.  R.  Assn.,  Penn  Ymn,  N.  Y.,  end  the  Editor  of  this  Paper. 
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Directory  of  Breeders'  Associations 


The  folloMrlng"  list  comprises  the 
name  of  every  live  stock  breeders'  as- 
sociation in  the  United  States,  of 
which  we  have  record.  The  name  and 
address  of  secretary  will  also  be  found 
in  every  case.  If  any  associations  of 
this  kind  are  not  listed,  we  ask  that 
secretaries  notify  us  at  once,  and  also 
notify  us  at  once  as  to  any  change  in 
names  and  addresses.  It  will  be  the 
intention  to  keep  this  list  up  to  date, 
and  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  of 
secretaries   to    that    end. 

Cattle    BreederH. 
American    Aberdeen-Anprus    Breeders* 
Association — Thomas    McFarlane,    Ped- 
igree   Record    Building,      Union    Stock 
Yards,    Chicago,     Secretary. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club — L.  P. 
Slsson,   Newark,   O.,  Secretary. 

American  Galloway  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas.  Gray,  Pedigree  Record 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — W. 
H.  Caldwell,  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— C.  R.  Thomas,  Stock  Yards, 
Kansas   City,    Mo.,    Secretary. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — J.  J. 
Hemingway,   New   York.   Secretary. 

The  Polled  Durham  Breeders'  Assn., 
.1.  H.  Martz,  Sec. — Treas.,  Greenville, 
Ohio. 

American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— .John  W.  Groves,  Pedigree 
Record  Building,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Sussex  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion— Overton  Lea,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Secretary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association — C. 
M.  Winslow,  Brandon.  Vt..  Secretary. 

Breeders'  Association  of  Frencii-Ca- 
nadian  Cattle  of  the  United  States — 
W.  J.  McCurdy,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Secretary. 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Asso- 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
America — H.  B.  Richards,  Easton,  Pa., 
Secretary. 

Holstein — Friesian  Association  of 
America — F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro, 
Vt..    Secretary. 

Maine  State  Jersey  Cattle  Associa- 
tion— N.  R.  Pike,  Winthrop.  Maine. 
Secretary. 

National  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — A.  E.  White.  Chicago, 
Secretary.    .'j62I>    Madison    Ave. 

American  Pollod  Hereford  Breeders* 
Association — Warron  Gammon.  Secre- 
tary.  Des   Moines.   Iowa. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America 
(incorporated) — Harley  A.  Martin. 
Gotham.    Wisconsin.    Secretary. 

Shelby  County  Fine  Stork  Exchange. 
Harlan,  Iowa.  L.  H.  Packard.  Sec'y. 
Hnrne  Breeder*. 
American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  nf  Tielgian  Draft  Horses 
— J.  D.  Connor.  Jr..  Wabash.  Indiana. 
Secretary. 

American  Breeders'  Association  of 
Jacks  and  Jennets — J.  W.  Jones,  Co- 
lumbia.  Tenn..    Secretary. 

American  Clvdesdale  Association — 
R.  B.  Ogilvle.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago. Secretary. 

Perch*>ron  Societv  of  America — Geo. 
W.  Stuhblefleld.  ITnlon  Stock  Yards. 
Chicago.    Secretary. 

The  Percheron  Roadster  Co..  Chas. 
C.    Glenn.   Columbus.    Ohio,    Secretary. 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders* 
Association — I.  B.  Nail.  Louisville.  Ky.. 
Secretary. 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club — Mor- 
timer Levering.  Lafayette.  Indiana. 
Secretary. 

American  Shire  Horse  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Burgess,  Wenona. 
Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Stud  Book  (Thorough- 
breds)— James  E.  Wheeler,  N.  Y.,  Reg- 
istrar. ^ 

American  Trotting  Register  Co.. — 
W.   H.   Knight.    Chicago.    Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association 
— Alexander  Galbralth,  Janesville. 
Wis..    Secretary. 

Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  America — 
R.  P.  Stericker.  West  Orange.  N.  J.. 
Secretary. 

The  French  Coach  Horse  Roadster 
Co.,  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Glenn,  Secretary,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

French      Coach      Horse      Societv      of 
America— Duncan         E.      Willett.      2112 
Michigan    Ave.,   Chicago,    Secretary. 
German    Hanoverian    and    Oldenburg 


Coach    Horse    Breeders'    Association — 
J.   Crouch,  Lafayette,   Ind.,   Secretary. 

Morgan  Horse  Register — Joseph  Bat- 
tel.  Middlebury,   Vt.,   Editor. 

National  French  Draft  Horse  Asso- 
ciation— C,  E.  Stubbs,  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
Secretary. 

Oldenburg  Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America — C.  E.  Stubbs,  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  Secretary. 

Sheep   Breedern. 

American  and  Delaine  Merino  Rec- 
ord Association — S.  M.  Cleaver,  Dela- 
ware, O..    Secretary. 

Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders'  Publishing  Association — R. 
P.    Berry,   Clokey,   Pa.,   Secretary. 

Franco-American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock,    N.    Y.,    Secretary. 

Improved  Black-Top  Delaine  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders*  Association — O.  M. 
Robertson.  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  Sec- 
retary. .     ^  ,,    . 

Interstate  and  International  Polled 
Dickinson  Register — H.  G.  McDowell, 
Canton.   O.,   Secretary. 

Michigan  Merino  Sheep  Breeders 
Association — E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg, 
Mich..    Secretary. 

National  Delaine  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  B.  McClel- 
land,   Cannonsburg.    Pa..    Secretary. 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  As- 
sociation— R.  O.  Logan,  California, 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

Standard  American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock.    N.    Y..    Secretary. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Registry 
Association — J.  A.  B.  Walker,  Mount 
Air.    Pa..    Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders  As- 
sociation— C.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrisburg, 
Vt..  Secretary.  ,,     , 

New  York  State  American  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — J.  Hora- 
tio Earn.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 

Continental  Dorset  Club — Joseph  E. 
Wing,    Mechanlcsburg.    O..    Secretary. 

Dorset  Horn  Breeders'  Association 
of  America — M.  A.  Cooper,  Washing- 
ton. Pa..  Secretary. 


A  barbed  wire  fence  is  unsuitable 
for  a  sheep  lot.  The  barbs  catch  on 
the  wool  and  make  the  sheep  look 
raKRcd.  There  is  danger  also  that 
the  animals  may  be  injured  by  the 
barbs. 


r.    A.    STEVENSON 

Breeder  and  Shipper  ot 
•  berdeeo  Ai^us 

CATTLE 
Hnslish  Shire 

HOIVSES 
Chester  Whlie  Swine,  B 
P.  Rock  Chickens,  M.  B.  Turkeys. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Shannon  City,  Iowa 


BLOOD    WILL     SELL 

IN  BERKSHI  BIS 
have  a  very  fine  young 
sow  bred  to  ROYAL 
PREMIER  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
males  and   females   by 

that  sire,  on  all  of  which  I  can  quote  you 

attractive  prices. 


IN  JERSEYS  I  have 
young  bulls,  heifers 
and  splendid  calves. 
Prices  low  and  quali- 
ties high. 


W.  F.JMcSPARRAN  Furniss,  Pa 


American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society — F. 
E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Cotswold  Association- 
Frank  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis., 
Secretary. 

American  Leicester  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— A.  J.  Temple,  Cameron.  Ills., 
Secretary, 

American  Oxford  Down  Association 
— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton,  O.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Rambouillet  Sheep-Breefl- 
ers'  Association — Dwight  Lincoln,  Mil- 
ford  Center,  O.,  Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Asso- 
ciation— Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette, 
Ind..   Secretary. 

National  Shropshire  Record  Associa- 
tion— S.    J.   Weber,   MIddlevllle,   Mich. 

Hampshire  Down  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion of  America — C.  A.  Tyler,  Nottawa, 
Mich.,    Secertary. 

The  International  Lincoln  Society — 
H.  A.  Daniels,  Clio.  Michigan,  Sec'y. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep-Breeders' 
Association — Bert  Smith,  Charlotte, 
Mich..   Secretary. 

Dickinson  Record  Co. — H.  G.  McDow- 
ell.  Canton,   O.,   Secretary. 

American  Southdown  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Frank  S.  Springer,  Spring- 
field,  Ills.,   Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Registry 
Association — George  W.  Franklin,  Des 
Moines.    Iowa,    Secretary. 

American  Tunis  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Roundtree,  Craw- 
fordsvlUe,    Ind.,    Secretary. 

International  von  Homeyer  Rambou- 
illet Club — E.  M.  Moore,  Orchard  Lake, 
Mich..    Secretary. 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders' 
Association — John  W.  Fulton,  Kansas 
City.    Mo.,    Secretary. 

American  Milch  Goat  Record  Asso- 
ciation— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton,  C, 
Secretary. 

Swine    Breeders. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Club  of 
America — F.  B.  Stewart,  Espeyville, 
Pa.,   Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  Associa- 
tion— E.  K.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Secretary. 

National  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— Thomas  P.  Sharpless,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Secretary. 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As- 
.<!oriation — H.  C.  Sheldon.  604  Main  St., 
Peoria.    Illinois.    Secretary. 

C).  \.  C.  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
— C.  M.  Hiles,  Cleveland.  O.,  Secretary. 

Southwestern  Poland-China  Record 
Association — H.  P.  Wilson.  Gadsden, 
Tenn..    Secretary. 

Standard  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis. 
Ind..  Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co. 
— George  F.  Woodworth,  Maryville, 
Mo.,   Secretary. 

T'nited  States  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
sociation— D.  T.  Bascom,  California, 
Mich..   Secretary. 

Victoria  Swine-Breeders'  As.soclation 
■ — H.   Davis,   Dyer,   Ind..    Secretary. 

American  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation. Ernest  Frelgau,  Dayton,  O., 
Secretary. 

American  Berkshire  Association — 
P'rank  S.  Springer,  Springfield,  Ills., 
.Secretary. 

American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association — S.  E.  Morton,  Cam- 
den. O..  Secretary. 

American  Essex  Association — F.  M. 
Stout,    McLean,    Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co — 
W.  M.  McFadden.  Pedigree  Record 
Building.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Tamworth  Swine  Record 
Association — E.  N,  Ball,  Hamburg, 
Mich..    Secretary. 

American  Hampshire  (Thin-RInd) 
Swine  Record  Association — E.  C. 
Stone.    Armstrong.    Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Yorkshire  Club — H.  G. 
Krum.  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn..  Sec- 
retary. 

National  Poland  China  Record  Co., 
A.  M.  Brown.  Winchester.  Ind.,  Secre- 
tary. 

International  Record  Association 
Co..  H.  A.  Jones,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  Sec- 
retary. International  for  all  breeds 
and   countries. 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion—Ed.  S.  Hill.  Peruville,  N.  Y.,  Sec- 
retary. 
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TWO  PIANOS!  CASH'filG  PRIZES  TREE! 
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CAN  YOU  COUNT  THESE  DOTS? 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMINB  WUJ.  SIVETO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  COUNT 
THE  DOTS  IN  THE  PUNO  CORRECTLY  OR  NEAREST  CORRECTLY. 
THE  POLLOWINO  UST  OF  PRIZES:    CAN  YOU  DO  IT? 

Two  ElSSSnt  PlanOSiOnetoaladyandonetoagenttemao. 

2nar  Two  Hundred  Dollars  Cash. 
3rd.  One  Hundred  Dollars  Cash. 
4tli.  Fifty  Dollars  Cash. 
5th.  Twenty-five  Dollars  Cash. 
Next  5.  Ten  Dollars  Each. 
Next  10.  Five  Dollars  Eaoh. 
Next  25.  Two  Dollars  Each. 

CONDITIONSt  50  cents  pays  for  one  year  and  ana 
count.  81.00  pays  for  two  jears  and  tbree  counts. 
You  set  830  extra  if  you  have  three  counts.  It  vrill 
pay  y^'u  to  have  three.  See  conditiona  belovr. 
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I'thisehMt  gets  destroyed  snotber 
IPnntedapoQ  he* ry  paper  wilt  b«  .enl 
|upoa  receipt  of  aotump  for  potuge. 
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vUlil/l  I  lUll^    SuccissFi'L  Farming  and  one  count; 

11.00  pays  for  two  years  and  three  counts  and  makes  yoa 

eligible  for  the  special  t6U.U0  prises  gireo  to  winners  of  Its  prizes  if  tbey 

have  tbree  counts.    See  below. 
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DON'T  DELAY! 

tr  ypm  wawt  a  pia«o  or  orneii  prizes 

jnlJ—  SaWD  YOMR  COUNTS  ATONCE 

PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  PAST 
CONTESTS 

IDUnAlnrtI  0(1    Surely  people  mayenter 
R  rianiJ  lUI  #liUU.  your  contests  knowtnK  I 
that  tliey  will  receive  fair  treatment,   How 
«itad  I  Was  to  win  a  piano  for  su  small  an  i 
amount  and  wholly  unexpected.     The  paper) 
alone  l.  worth  all  I  paid. 

MRS.  L.  W    NOTT.  Marlon,  la. 

Ua  War  •  DianA  R*'*'  peopleto  me  If  they  I 
nc  nOn  9  rianil.  want  to  know  whether  you 
are  bcnest.  |  get  a  piano  for  a  prize  and 
never  beard  of  you  until  I  answered  your  ad. 
Tour  paper  Is  wcrth  twice  th  subscription 
price.  W.  C.  ELLIOTT,  Audubon,  Iowa. 

tinn  nnPriva  IcetmySIOOandltwasthel 
#  lUU.UU  rnZe.  eaulest  i  ver  earned.  The  I 
dots  ar«  hard  to  count  but  I  know  tHe prizes  { 
go  to  those  who  win  them  fairly. 

AMY  R.BAi<Nt3,  Van  Horn,  Iowa. 


A  PIANO 


MBS.  L.  W.  MOTT, 
Marlon,  Iowa. 

A  PIANO 


yi-_  fOCn  r««k   To  Whom  It  May  Concern : 
won  •UDU  OaSn.  I  won  grrand  priz    efS^SO 

Cosh  In  last  contest.  1  was  mucn  surprised.  I 
wanttOTOuehasto  Successful  Farmlnsr's  fairness  to  any  I 
and  every  body.  JOHN  A.  GOODWIN.  Richmond.  Va. 


•,  /  ' 


paper  until  I  answered  ad 
again.  MliiS  £. 


nnw  1  will  never  t>e  without  It  j 
FUHNIEIR,  Blantane,  <juebec 


W.  C.  ELUOTT, 
Audubon,  la. 


$50  \ 


k\Jklil\^^'^ii^>'m'^i«'^*fo\\o^m—Th9p9nonglrlng0omctOTDe*r-    acn  nn  <«»  P«-«J«  Way  up  here  in  Canada   I  won  $50. 
/t  TT  itivl/aJ  estcorrectconntwili  fretflrstprize.  Next  nearest :>econd,  etc.    #uU.UU  lOl  uanaQB.  I  never    knew  there    wa^   sucli  a 
C?fl  DDI  7F^~^^®  ^®"®'^®  ®^*"'y''^*^'^  *''^"''*  *^^^®  *^""®®  <^ounis  so  they 
^vv  rill£.L.^    can  bare  one  each  side  of  what  tbey  think  is  correct  to 
be  more  sure  to  bit  it.    To  encourage  this  we  will  give  I6U  00  extra  to  win- 
ners of  ist  prizes  if  tbey  have  three  Counts.    Remember  if  you   have  one 
oonnt  you  get  piano  only,  but  if  yoabave  three  counts  you  gett50extra. 
TIMP  DDiyFC'S'-tS.OO  Extra.     We    feel    early    counters    should 
I  line  rKI£.LO    be  rewarded    and  we  will  give   (25.00  extra  to  tbe 
person  winning  piano  if  connt  is  mailed  by  May  i5tb. 

\J\Jti  nLOrUli  JIOILtl  I  I  every  prize  must  be  and  will  be  paid  as 
stated.  We  refer  to  Iowa  National  Bank,  Central  State  Bank,  German 
Barings  Bank;  in  fact  any  Bank,  Express  Company,  business  bouse  or 
individual  in  Des  Moines,  as  well  as  Den  or  Bradstreets  Agency,  or  the 
pLblisher  of  this  paper. 
JI]n/ICC— We  have  wholly  disinterested  Judges  to  award  prices.  Here  is 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONOnil:  W«  hav*  k«M  Mksd  by  the  pttMlslMra  ef  SUC- 
CESSFUL PARMIMto  Mlat)iid«MlntiMlre«nttst  and  see  Mat  prizes  ars  all 
awanM  fairly.  TMa  wt  will  siadly  da  laarantaaiiig  aasli  eentsstant  abssiuts  fair 
IrMtaiwit.  fipirt  W.  W.  MORROW.  Trtaaarar  Stat*  af  lawa;  HUOH  BRCNNAN, 
Jaifm  DIatrlet  Cawt;  Rav.  A.  J.  WLUAMS. 

In  ease  of  tie  we  will  write  each  person  so  tied  asking  tbem  to  make 
as  few  words  as  possible  from  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  using  ea.b 
letter  of  tbe  alphabet  twice  and  only  twice,  and  no  ne  word  more  t  ,n 
once,  each  letter  left  over  counting  as  one  word.  To  tbe  o-  .  tied  in  th 
counting  wbo  giyes  us  the  fevrest  words  as  abore  will  b::  awarded  first 
priie.  This  practically  eliminates  all  question  of  ''e,bu  if  tb.re  sbould 
by  any  possibility  be  a  tie  in  tbis  tbe  prise  will  be  divided  3<iaally  be- 
tween those  so  tying. 

Subscription  without  counts  is  25  cents  per  year,  additional  counts 
after  yon  have  three  entered  as  per  our  terms  in  paragraph  ^'condition" 
aboTemay  be  entered  at  25  cents  each. 

Tbis  contest  is  not  to  be  confused  with  tbe  gnessing  or  estimating  con- 
'  tests.    Our  contest  is  a  test  of  skill  in  planning  and  coucling  and  tbe 
best  person  wins.    Nobody  connected  witb  our  paper  will  be  allowed  to 
compete.   Contest  closes  Jane  30,  but  get  yoar  ooants  in  at  once.   See  <> 
about  time  prii*  above. 

Address'all  letters  to  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING,  427  Tenth,  St..  Des  Moines,  lowaT 


U/ar  a  Di«nA  '  rees'Md  the  elegant  plane  which  I  won  In 

nOn  3  rianO.  your  recent  contCMt,  and  all  was  perfectly  — — 

grand.  I  am  recommendliiK  you  to  all  my  friends  and  you    ft{|0«00  CASH 

are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  as  reference  any  time  you ■ =~ 

wish.  ISAAC  SHOT  w ELL,  kockland,Uhlo. 

OTHERS  WHO  HAVE  WONt 

■••  ^^— MyraA.  Fursman, Panola. 111.  E.  L.  Jones, 

rKStnOS  82CotUge  Ave.,  Ansonla.  Conn.  Mr.  Lib- 
bleOreullck.St.  Paul.  Minn.  W.  S.  Keever,  817  Freeman 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  J.  Oemachllch,  Kensington,  Kan.  Edith 
Hutchinson,  Leonard.  North  Dakota. 

g»  4  ng%  KTa  I.  Buckner.  Fredonia,  Kaa.  C  B.  Wyman, 
9  ■  W  Vinton.  Iowa.  E.  M.  Hall,  Montrose,  Mo.  J. 
W.  Smith,  Rome,  Okla. 

S.  Irving  Steyer,  28S  E.  Bait.  Baltlmere,  Md.  L.  K. 
-.^ Stinson.  Areata.  Calif.  A.J.  Perdue,  Altoona,  la- 
Albert  Peterson,  Uoldrege,  Neb.  Chas.  McBrl je,  Peoria.  IIL 
Jos.  Unser ,  Belleview,  O.  Mrs.  D.  H.  Stoner,  Uranger,  la. 


gOOENIS  POURNIEB, 
Hatane.  Qnabea., 


THESE  ARE  BUT  A  PEW  OF  MANY.    WE  COULD  OIVE  A   UST   OP  HUN« 
DREOS.    YOU  HiOHT  AS  WELL  »K  A  WINNER  IP  YOU  00  AT  IT  AT  ONCE. 


i^Mm  SUCCESSFUL  FARMMO, 4r7  Taatb  St.,  Dot  Mainat.  towa. 
I  enclose  I for  subscription  to  ScccissFCX  Farmi vo. 

and  I  wlsb  to  ent«r  the. . .  (write  ladles*  or  gents')  Contest. 

If  fl.OOis  paldsend  threecounts:  if  only  50c  Is  paid  seud  ON.LT  ONK 
count.  The  extra  150.00  go  only  to  those  haying  TilBBS  or  more 
counts  entered. 

My  connt  is!    (1).. ....... ...■».««•  (*) . .«««««»»<» .......(3)........ »«»««»»»» « 

pi^aUfl. ...........•.....•.*••.  •*.■.■....••••.*...•••  •......•...•****>v#v#v. 

I».  O Bute 


PROFITABLE  DAIRY  COWS. 


A  correspondent  of  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man sends  the  following  year  report 
on  Ills  dairy  herd: 

The  periods  of  drouth  in  summer 
and  frosted  grass  in  autumn  certainly 
arc  the  danger  zones,  in  the  year's 
feeding.  If  these  are  now  provided 
for,  the  bank  account  will  know  it, 
and  yet  many  who  display  the  great- 
est care  at  other  seasons  neglect 
these  periods  and  by  what  they  think 


economy,  abridge  their  incomes  ir- 
revocably. I  do  not  send  these  re- 
cords in  any  spirit  of  boasting  It 
seems  to  me  I  am  only  just  begin- 
ning to   see  the  light. 

Record  of  herd  Holstein  cows, 
grades,  averaging  20  cow?:  11  under 
4  years  of  age;  from  March  t,  1906, 
to  March   i.   1907: 

Sold   to  condensary $1891.53 

Used,  fed  to  calves,  sold  retail  152.45 
Calves   sold   at   birth 28.00 

Total    $2071.98 

Average  per  cow 103.94 


Average   co-t    per   cow 45  00 

Profit    per    cow $     58.94 

Total     income 2071.98 

Paid   cash   for  prain $  350.OO 

Return?;  received  for  hay, 
grain  and  ensilage  grown 
on    farm,    labor,    etc $1721.98 


Have    you    sent    in    your    renewal? 
Do  to  promptly. 


\ 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  June— 1907 
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Surround  Colorado  Farmers 


Products  in  Otero  C  aunty  Bring  From  10%  to  25%  More  ON  THE 
FARM  Than  The  Same  Article  on  The  Same  Day  m  Chicago. 


I\ 


:;.•.;!  :v 


.-..••. 


:# 


TTFF— because  Colorado  markets  demand  more  than  Colorado 

*^°Sv2^m600  acres  out  of  26.000.000  can  be  cultivated  in  Colorado, 
and  Wliile  the  pup..lali<.n  of  Colorado  is  steadily  inoreasinK  the  num- 
ber of  producins  acres  is  limited.    Owners  of  Otero  County  farms 
are  secure  for  life  in  their  local  markets  alone. 

This  is  (fne  advantage  of  farming  m  Otero  County. 
And  Heres  the  reason  why  the  Otero  County  lunner  s  land 
Dav«  better  than  yours.  „  *i.  „    *  k^.*„.. 

He  can  grow  things  that  you  cant  and  sell  them  at  better 
prices  than  vou  can  get  on  anything  you  rais  '.  . 

Fe  can  raise  T/<rtf  crops  of  almost  any  hinK  3  />«  can  m  the 
same  time  it  takes  ym  to  mise-Ont.  for  he  can  work  Z/i«  land 
practicailv  Er*-r<i  Jhii/.  i       j  t. 

And  he  will  be  ai-e  to  do  this  A^wnus  with  the  sntne  land,  be- 
causiA/ft- land  has  "fertility  everlastiim'."  _  .     ,    .  ,   „  , 

It  doesn  t  "wear  out"  like  yours,  because  it  is  Irrigated  land 
and  is  enriched  Continually  in  tl-.e  following  way:  ,  .     ,      » 

The  water  th.it  AV  •>.•  tlie  Oter  County  farmer  sland  in  fruit- 
ful c>»nditi..n  t1  .ws  (ioxvn  fn-m  t'  e  virum  soil  of  the  mountains 
and  brings  with  it  thi  potash,  tl.e  lime,  the  magnesia  and  the 
siilphii'ic  acids  — which  thiuKS  constitute  the  very  Breath  <.t 
Life  •  of  the  soil.  The  water  stays  on  this  land  as  long  as  desired, 
and  these  fertilizers  so.ik  into  the  s  -,1.  These  /^/ve  mineral  fer- 
tilizers are  far  m<ire  valuable  than  any  you  Jiuv ^t  Hki'i  I  rtc^s. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  that  your  dependence  upon  rain 
is  a  detriment  to  your  profits  in  more  wj-.ys  than  on*-?  , 

Drouth  aid  earlvfrostsk.il  v'>i.'' crops.  \ou  flnd  neitner  in 
Otero  Countv.  Excessive  rains  carry  these  necessary  natural 
mineral  deposits  r»^  your  land  and  they  are  wasted. 

That  s  why  your  land  becomes  lanjfuid     your  crops  become 
sickly     Your  prices  in  already  well  supplied  markets  suffer  ac- 
cordinKly.    ni'.'/it  Xoir-the  farmers  in  Otero  County  are 
profiting  over  vou.  two,  three  and  four  to  one  with- 
out working  a'  y  harder  than  you  do. 
Not  only  because  their  land  is  four 
times  better  than  yours,  but  be- 
cause they  can  get  their  wa- 
ter when  they  want 
it,  and  put   it 

where  _ _   

they  want 

it    in    just    the 

right  amounts.    They 

feed  and  fertilize  with  one 

operation  here:   consequently 

they  get  the  best  development  in  all 

products  and  the  best  prices. 

Farming  is  a  Rtal  science  in  Otero  County— easily 

acquired  and  rich  in  pos.sibilities. 

Here  Are  Some  STUBBORN  FACTS  —  See  report 
No.  80.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Page  109,  i>n 
Colorado  Irrigated  Lands: 

480  acres  sugar  beets  10.100  tons  or...»..«.$50.500 

Less  all  expenses ,••♦.«*  l9,2tW 

Net  profit f31.300 


_3^60O 

$6^ 

$25,300 

The  price  of  com 


Compared  With  Corn— 

4S0  acres  corn  24,000  bu.  or 

Less  all  expenses 

Net  profit 

Net  profit  in  favor  of  Sugar  Beets 

The  price  of  Beets  every  year  is  |5.00  per  ton 

is  uncertain,  j       ^  #1  oie 

On  34  ac  res  of  beets  one  man  cleared  net  f3.8Z5. 

Another  rented  80  acres  for  3  years  planted  all  in  sugar  beets, 
he  paid  rent  $4,380.  and  cleared  above  all  expenses.  $9,920. 

Do  you  know  of  any  land  owner  or  tenant  in  Illinois  or  other 
central  states.  d..ing  as  well  raising  corn?  The  above  are  not  isolated 
cases  but  are  common  to  land  sold  by  the  Northwest  Land  &  Trust 
Co  Under  irrigation  Alfalfa.  Oats  and  Wheat  will  pay  better  than 
corn  in  Illinois.  Fruit,  cantaloupes  or  vegetables  will  pay  better 
than  sugar  beets.  It  will  pay  you  U>  go  and  .see  before  investing 
elsewhere  or  renting  a  farm  for  next  year.  We  can  Prove  that  the 
profits  mentioned  here,  and  others  equal,  are  made  by  former  lUl- 
nois  farmers  who  are  now  cultivating  these  lands. 

There  are  many  "stories"  about    things  they  do  m 
Otero  County"  that  are  dubbed  "fabrications"  by 
people  who  have  never  been  there  or  have 
never  investigated.  But  these    stones- 
are  real  facts  worth  Dollars  and 
Cents   to    Owners   of   Ottro 
County  Farms 
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Stock  raised 
here  is  the 
tender 


•  •  9. 


;>!.%• 
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fat  s'ock 
rom  which 
the  "  choice 
choice  prices. 


come 

^r        cuts"— and   . 

Hogs  fed  on  alfalfa,  sugar  beet 
pulp.  etc..  are  marketed  quicker  be- 
cause they  fatten  quicker  and  are  better 
y      specimens.  Sheep  graze  in  the  open  country  the 
year  ai  ound.  no  freezing,  no  housing— easy  to  care  for 
and  rich  in  revenue.  Horse  and  Cattle  thrive  here. 
In  fact.   Otero  County  is  a  grain,  fiuit.  vegetable  and 
sto,  k -raising  country  yar  £'j-r#W<nr<?. 
We  want  to  I'tove  that  we  are  talking  facts.   We  cannot  do  it 
in  this  small  .space,  but  W«  r<i»  if  you  will  write  us.  ,       '   .„ 

Even  though  we  fail  *■>  prove  it.  it  costs  you  nothing  to  let  us  try. 
There  are  4(>  0<  (   iC  •  *  n  cultivation  now.  We  have  still  6,000  acres 
which  aie  extremelv  well  located.    None  of  these  tracts  are  more 
than  3  miles  from  the  main  line  of  the  Mo.  Pac.  R.R..  aff«>rding  easy 
and  quick  shipments.    Prices  Xow  range  from  fs5  to  $110  per  acre. 
The  term*  are  «a«y.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  you  can  buy  a  bet- 
ter farm  than  the  one  you  have  at  present-  put  up  a  house   bam. 
out-hiuises  etc.— get  your  crops  in  and  make  money  the  tirst  year. 
Write  us  today  tell  us  how  much  land  you  have— let  us  put  this 
in  figures  for  you*.     If  we  fail  to  convince  you  that  Otero  County 
is  far  richer  in  po.ssibilities  for  you  than  your  present  location,  it 
has  cost  you  nothing  but  a  2-cent  stamp.    But  we  have  the  proof. 
Write  for  it  today. 
THE  i^ORTHWEST  LAND  &  TRUST  CO.,  534  Monadnock  Bldo-.  CHICAGO 
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BLOODED  STOCK  Sor  July— 1907. 


How  many  times  during  a 
year  would  you  be  willing 
to  pay  5  cents  an  hour  for 
a  reliable  power? 

A  good    many  times    no  doubt,  switch,  open  the  fuel  valve,  give  the 

For  shredding  fodder,  grind-  flywheel  a    turn    or  two    by    hand, 

ing  feed,  sawing  wood,  husk-  and  off  it  goes,  working— ready  to 

ing  or  shelling  corn,  churning,  pump-  help  in  a  hundred  ways, 

ing  water,  separating  cream,  grind-  Stop   and  think  how  many  times 

ing  tools,  etc.    A  good  many  times,  you  could  have  used  such  convenient 

indeed,   and  when  you  want  it  you  power  last  week,  for  instance, 

want  it  without  delay.  There  should  be  a  gasoline  engine 

An  I.   H.  C.  gasoline  engine  will  on  every  farm.    Whether  it  shall  be 

furnish  such  power— a  3-horse  engine,  an  I.  H.  C.  or  some  other  engine  on 
for  instance,  will  furnish  power  equal 


to  that  of  three  horses  at  a  cost  of 
five  cents  an  hour,  and  it  will  be  al 
ways  ready  when  you  want  it,   and 


your  farm  is  for  you  to  decide,  but  it 
will  pay  you  well  to  learn  of  the  simple 

construction  of  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  en-  - 

wiivs  icauv  wxiuo  >wu  «... —    gines  before  you  buy.     It  will  pay  It  will  pay  you  to  know  these  thmgs, 

ready  to  work  as  long  and  as  hard  as    you  to  find  out  how  easily  they  are  and  the  way  to  find  them  out  is  tocall 

vou  wish.     You  don't  have  to  start  a    operated,  howlittle  trouble  they  give,  on  our  local  agent  or  write  for  cataog. 

'fi?e-not   even  strike    a.  match-to    hSw  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel.  J^^^^^.^^^-^^^^t^.^S^S'^T^t^^^^ 

start  an  I.  H.    C.  gasoline    engine,     how   much  power  they  will  lurnisn,  4,6,8,  lo.  12,  i5  and  2<)  horse  power. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  close  a  little    how  strong  and  durable  they  are.  Vertical.  2  and  3  horse  power. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

(IN'COKPoKATILD.) 


LANDS  RELEASED  FROM  TEM- 
PORARY   WITHDRAWAL    IN 
THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 


Tracts   of   land   aggregating  nearly 
one  million  acres  in  the  National  For- 
ests in  Washington,  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia, and  Wyoming  have  just  been  re- 
leased   from    temporary      withdrawal 
by    the    Interior    Department,    at    the 
request   of   the    Forest   Service.     This 
action  has  been  taken  in  order  to  re- 
adjust the  boundaries  of  the  National 
Forests   so    as    to   include    only    land 
chiefly   valuable    for    forest   purposes. 
The  tracts  just  released  in  the  States 
named  will  be  open  to  settlement  late 
in  July  and   to   entry   a   month   later. 
In  the  last  two  months  tracts  aggre- 
gating nearly  three  million  acres  have 
been    released    at   the    request   of   the 
Forest   Service. 

The  releases  which  have  just  been 
made  include  133,120  acres  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  San  Jacinto  National 
Forest,  San  Diego  county,  California; 
247,280  adjoining  in  Washington  Na- 
tional Forest,  Washington:  98.560 
acres  adjacent  to  the  Mt.  Rainier  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Cowlitz,  Clarke,  and 
Skamania  counties,  Washington;  28,- 
440  acres  from  the  Medicine  Bow 
National  Forest  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  and  478,760  acres  adjacent 
to  the  Cascade  and  Heppner  National 
Forests  in  Morrow,  Umatilla,  and 
Grant  counties,  Oregon. 

During  the  past  winter  and  spring 
the  Forest  Service  has  had  a  force 
of  men  in  the  field  and  readjusting  the 
boundaries  of  the  National  l-'orests, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  Forest  Service  all  land  which  is 
suitable  for  other  purposes  is  now 
being   excluded. 

Scattered  all  through  the  National 
Forests  are  many  agricultural  lands, 
most  small  and  narrow  and  more  or 
less  isolated  so  that  their  elimination 
is  impracticable.  Settlement  is  en- 
couraged   in    these    lands,    which   are 


open  to  homesteadsr  under  the  Act 
of  June  II,  1906.  This  act  provides 
for  the  homestcading  of  agricultural 
lands  in  the  National  Forests  and  is 
being  generally  taken  advantage  of 
for  that  purpose.  Stockmen  and 
ranchers  are  not  slow  in  realizing  the 
benefit?  of  residence  in  Nationl  For- 
ests and  in  many  cases  petitions  have 
been  received  by  the  Forest  Service 
for  further  extension  of  this  area. 
This,  however,  the  Service  is  careful 
not  to  do  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  land  is  chiefly  valuable  for  for- 
ests or  protection  purposes. 


Twenty  thousand  horses  are  being 
rounded   up  on   the   south  half  of  the 
Colville  reservation  in  Okanogan  and 
Ferry    counties,      northwest      of    Spo- 
kane,   Washington,    where    100   riders 
are  in  the  saddle.     Most  of  the  men 
ran    horses    on    the    reserves    several 
years  ago.  but  did  not  succeed  in  get- 
ting all  their  animals  when  they  quit 
the  range.     It  is  these  horses  they  are 
following. \    feature    of    the    roundup 
is  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  ani- 
mal^   p(  rished    l.i-t     winter,    most    of 
lluMii   having  fed   along  the   Columbia 
river,    where    the    bunchgrass    was    in 
evidence  early  in  the  spring.     It  was 
expected    that    the    shortage      of    feed 
cnused    l)y    snow    in    the    hills    would 
kill    many    animals,    but    the      present 
cli.i-e    prf.vc-    that    only    a    few    died 
from   exposure. 


DON'T     BREED     HEIFERS     BE- 
FORE TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


Another  step  toward  success  in 
building  up  your  dairy  herd,  do  not 
l)reLd  any  heifers  until  she  is  nearly, 
f>r  quite  two  years  old.  Let  the  hei- 
fer grow  and  make  her  body  as  large 
ami  ht  r  constitution  as  strong  as  she 
ran  l)i  fore  the  demands  of  mother- 
hood and  of  a  milk  producer  are  plac- 
ed upon  her. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who 


will  tell  us  that  the  dairy  qualities 
will  be  lost  or  injured  by  this  delay. 
Nonsense!  You  have  only  to  see  the 
injury  that  has  been  done  by  breeding 
too  young.  You  have  only  to  notice 
the  weak,  frail,  undersized  creatures, 
in  the  average  farmyard,  that  they 
call  cows,  and  realize  how  easily  these 
are  subject  to  tuberculosis,  and  every 
other  ill  that  bovine  flesh  is  heir  to, 
when  the  full  importance  of  my  claim 
will  appear. 

The  leading  cause  of  all  this  trou- 
ble is  breeding  the  heifers  too  young, 
and  the  balance  can  be  charged  to  in- 
breeding.    W'e  need   not  make  either 
mistake.     Whichever  dairy  breed  you 
select,    do    not    inbreed,    and    do    not 
breed  any  heifer  under  two  years  of 
age. — E.  F.  Pember  in  Maine  Farmer. 
The  above  is  a  very  good  illustra- 
tion of  generalizing  too  widely  from 
a   narrow   range   of   facts.     So   far  as 
our   experience   has   gone,   neither  tu- 
berculosis nor  any  of  the  ills  Mr.    Pem- 
ber   sees   is   due    to    breeding    heifers 
so    they    will    calve    when    two   years 
old,   providing  the   heifers   have  been 
reared   and   cared    for  as   they   should 
be,   if   bred   at   any  age.     The   trouble 
lie--  liack  of  the  question  of  a  reason- 
able age,  in  the  lack  of  good  dairy  in- 
telligence   in    feed    and    care.       Then 
again   this   clamor   after  "more   size," 
has  in  it  neither  capacity,  nor  endur- 
ance, if  a  clear  and   exhaustive  study 
is   made   of   the   comparative    life   his- 
tory of  0  .\s  -      Heifers  will  not  make 
any    belter    cows      because    they    are 
made   gruss   and   big     for     their   age. 
I'.very  cow  is  born  with  a  natural  size 
limit.       This      she      should      have   the 
chance    to    attain,    and    if    bred    at    15 
months    of    age    and    she    is    well    and 
generously    reared,      she      will    attain. 
The    <jue>tion    of    dairy    capacity    lies 
deeper  in  animal  physiology  than  the 
mere    |)roportion      of      size. — Hoard's 
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THE   BUSINESS   END 


A  Mark  here  means  that  this  paper 
Is  sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please 
look  It  over  carefully.  It  will  keep 
you  fully  posted  on  the  markets  and 
what  the  Live  Stock  Associations  are 
doing.  Then  "With  the  Business  Man" 
and  "Things  to  Think  About"  are  val- 
uable and  not  found  In  any  other  pa- 
per. 

No  other  farm  paper  will  contain  so 
much  valuable  Information  as  Blood- 
ed Stock  during  1907.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  It.  Send  us  your  sub- 
scription and  get  the  ne.xt  Issue. 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATES. 


1.  Fifty  cents  a  year  or  three  years 
for  one  dollar. 

2.  Send  twenty-five  cents  cash  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the 
best  farmers  in  your  section  and  get 
the  paper  one  year,  or  send  seventy- 
five  cents  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  twenty-five  farmers  Interested  In 
good  stock  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for 
three  years 

3.  Send  three  new  subscribers  and 
one  dollar  and  get  Blooded  Stock  free 
for  one  year. 

4.  Send  one  dollar  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  twenty-five  farmers 
and  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three  years 
and  any  one  of  the  following  list  free 
for  one  year: 

Farmers'   Voice,   Chicago.   Til. 
Farm    Journal,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Successful   Farming,   Des   Moines,   la. 
Ohio    Farmer.    Detroit,    Mich. 
The   Farmer.   St.    Paul.   Minn. 
Indiana   Farmer.    Indianapolis.   Ind. 
Agricultural   Epltomlst.  Spencer,  Ind. 
Am.    Swineherd,   Chicago,   111. 
Western   Swine  Breeder.   Llncoln.Neb. 
Green's  Fruit  Grower.  Rochester.N.Y. 
Kimball's    Dairy    Farmer,    Waterloo. 

Reliable   Poultry   Journal.    Qulncy.Ill. 
Poultry    Success,    Springfield.    Ohio. 
Am.    Poultry    Journal.   Chicago.    111. 
Poultry   Advocate,    Syracuse,    N.    T. 
Farm    Poultry,    Boston.    Mass. 
Inland  Poultry  Journal,  Indianapolis, 

Poultry    Tribune,    Freeport,   111. 
Successful    Poultry   Journal,   Chicago. 

5.  Send  one  dollar  and  twenty-flve 
cents  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
twenty-five  farmers  Interested  In  live 
stock  an4  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three 
years  and  your  choice  of  any  one  of 
the  following  papers  free  for  one  year: 

Hoards  Dalrvman.  Ft.  Atkinson,  TV  is 
National    Stockman.    Pittsburg.    Pa. 
Am.   Sheep   Breeder,   Chicago.   111. 
W^estern    Fruit    Grower,      St.    Joseph. 

Mo. 

Kansas    Farmer.    Topeka.    Kansas. 
Wallace   Farmer,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Practical   Farmer,   Phlla..   Pa. 
Prairie   Farmer.  Chicago,   111. 
Homestead.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

6.  Send  us  one  dc  liar  and  fifty  cents 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  twen- 
tv-flv«  farmer.^)  Interested  In  live  stock 
and  get  Blooded  Stock  three  years  and 


your  choice  of  one  of  the  following 
free  for  one  year: 

Breeders'   Gazette.   Chicago.   111. 

Country   Gentleman.   Albany,    N.   Y. 

New  England  Homestead,  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Rural    New    Yorker,    New    York. 

Orange   Judd   Farmer,   Chicago. 

Am.   Agriculturist,  New  York. 


FROGRAM  FOR   1907. 


AuenHt — Gont  Growing 

What    the    industry    Is — requirements 

returns. 
GaMoUne  EB«lneH — As  a  farm   Imple- 
ment can  be  used  In  many  ways. 
September — Ho«r    HooNea 

Plans    illustrated — showing   how    and 
pivlng    ideas. 
Oetnher — Rooflnfc  for  Farm  BnlldlnKS 
Cost — how    applied — help      necessary 
to   put   on. 
NoTemher — Mule    Breeding 

The   demand,   .supply   and   profit 
Sheep   Growlnic   and   Feeding — How   a 
few    can    be      profitably      kept    by 
every    farmer. 
Deoemher — Beef    Cattle    Breeds 

.^election — age    to      fatten — when    to 
market. 


HIGH    BRED    STOCK    AT    HOOD 
FARM  AUCTION. 


Hood's  animal  auction  sale  of  Jer- 
sey and  Berkshire  stock,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  Hood  Farm  on  Wed- 
nesday. June  12.  was  one  of  the 
event ^  of  the  year  for  the  breeders 
and  they  gathered  at  the  farm  in 
lari^e  nntnbcrs.  The  animals  offered 
for  sale  included  representatives  of 
the  very  highest  types  of  Jersey 
breeding,  and  choice  Berkshire  hogs 
from  prize-winning  ancestors.  Breed- 
ers were  present  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  list  including  some 
.»f  the  foremost  men  in  that  line. 

When  the  three  bull  calves  which 
were  offered  for  sale,  and  which  were 
considered  the  prices  of  the  day.  were 
driven  int<^  the  -^ale  ring,  great  admi- 
ration was  expressed.  One  of  them 
broutiht  $400.  another  $270.  and  the 
tliird  $180,  Four  heifers,  all  sired  by 
llood  Farm  Pogis  0th.  w.rc  also  fea- 
tures of  the  sale.  These  were  put  in- 
to the  ring  with  the  first  highest  bul 
rot  to  take  more  than  two  at  that 
pru  e 

The  hip,h  price  on  the  first  bid  was 
$4^0.  made  by  A.  B.  Lewis  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. Va.     He  took  heifers  Kos. 


39  and  67  in  the  catalogtie.  The  ex- 
citement seemed  to  go  higher,  and 
on  the  next  choice,  $505  was  paid  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  took  No.  43  in  the 
catalogue.  The  fourth  heifer  v  is 
sold  to  J.  E.  Dodge  of  Pennshurst 
Farm,    Narberth,    Penna.,    for   $335. 

An   interesting   item    in   connection 
with  the  sale  was  the  high  price  paid 
for  heifers  sired  by  the  two  great  ser- 
vice bulls,  Hood  Farm  Pogis  9th  and 
Hood   Farm  Torono.     The  aggregate 
for  the  nine  heifers  was  $3420.00,  or 
an    average    price      of     $380.00    each. 
Heifers    sired    by   Hood    Farm    Pogis 
0th    averaged    $418.00     each,   and    the 
Hood   Farm  Torono  heifers  averaged 
$332.50   each.       While      Hood      Farm 
Pogis  9th  is  the  head  of  the  herd  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  son  of 
Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Fig- 
gis,  on    the   other   hand    Hood   Farm 
Torono  is  sire  of  the  World's  Cham- 
pion.   Merry    Miss,   that    milked    with 
her  first  calf  on  yearly  authenticated 
test.   11,152  lbs.  milk,  testing  601   lbs. 
butter.        The    constitution    and    pre- 
potency of  these  two  bulls  is  remark- 
able.    The   two   bull    calves    sired   by 
Hood   Farm  Pogis  9th  averaged  $335 
each.     One  of  them.  Bull  Calf  No.  2 
in    the    catalogue,    had    for    him    dam 
Tonona  0th   of  Hood  Farm,  recently 
sold  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Lewis,  a  New  York 
banker,   and    proprietor   of   Lewisiana 
Farm.     Fredericksburg,    Va.,  for  $3,- 
500.00,    the    highest   price    paid    for   a 
Jersey   cow    during     the      past    three 
j-cars.     Tonona  9th  is  also  dam  of  the 
bull  calf  that  sold  at  the  Hood  Farm 
.Auction  last  year  for  $1,075. 


A  M.VBK  HERB  means  that  your 
subscription  expires  with  this  IMU*. 
We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  subjects  that  will  appear 
in  Blootled  Stock  during  the  coming 
vcar.  Some  of  the  very  best  writers 
in  the  country  will  write  for  us  on 
these  subjects  and  the  Information  in 
anv  number  will  be  worth  more  than 
th«»  whole  year's  subscription.  Tou 
cannot  afford  to  miss  anything  thMe 
writers  say. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  sub- 
scription offer  for  the  season.  Tou 
can  save  money  by  using  some  of  thea« 
offer.s.  We  want  your  renewal  at 
onre.  Please  attend  to  It  so  that  thora 
will  not  be  any  delay.  Wa  do  not  in- 
tend to  send  our  paper  to  thosa  wfco 
do  not  want  it.  so  we  wish  a  prompt 
reply    to    this    notice. 


Send   In   your   Mubaprlption   at   once 
Don't  fall  to  get  Blooded  Stock  for  1908 
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There  is  probably  no  more  irnport- 
ant  question  for  the  consideration  of 
the  established  dairyman  than  that  of 
feed.  Reading  dairymen  are  gener- 
ally well  posted  on  the  necessity  of 
feeding  a  ration  well  balanced  to  the 
needs  of  working  cows.  They  know 
that  there  must  be  digestible  protein, 
carbohydrates  and  fat;  they  know 
that  these  elements  are  most  profit- 
able used  in  combinations  made  up 
of  various  feeds  in  order  that  there 
may  be  greater  palatability;  they 
know  how  to  blend,  adjust  and  pro- 
portion the  mixtures  so  that  the  ra- 
tion stands  at  least  theoretically  cor- 
rect, but  they  don't  know  always 
from  what  sources  the  feeds  shall  be 
drawn  to  make  the  desirable  com- 
pounded ration  cheaply  enough  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  dai- 
ryman. 

It  is  true  that  just  at  this  time, 
when  milk  for  whole  consumption  is 
high  in  price  and  in  unusually  great 
demand,  so  that  many  of  the  cow 
brethren  advantageously  located  and 
selling  milk  for  eight  and  ten  cents 
a  quart,  the  small  matter  of  feed  cost 
is  not  at  all  vital;  but  for  the  man 
who  cannot  pay  almost  any  likely 
prices  for  feeds  and  make  money 
with  milk  selling  at  eight  or  ten 
cents  a  quart  is  working  with  very 
poor  cows  or  is  himself  a  very  scrub 
dairyman. 

The  majority  of  dairymen,  how- 
ever, are  not  in  the>e  zones  of  high 
prices  and  they  are  the  feeders  of 
feeds  and  the  buyers  thereof  that  have 
to  be  on  the  lookout  that  what  they 
buy  and  use  docs  not  "cost  more  than 
it  comes  to;"  and  while  this  class  of 
dairymen  have  the  fact  of  very  high 
priced  commercial  feeds  confronting 
them,  and  which  circumstances  they 
are  inclined  to  regard  as  an  alarming 
absorption  of  the  profits  of  their  bus- 
iness. I  think  it  in  the  end  will  have 
two  salutatory  effects:  first,  it  will  be 
a  judgment  on  poor  cow<5  and  ship- 
shod  methods  of  feeding:  feeding  will 
be  studied  and  improved  and  many 
poor  cows  that  are  very  plainly  eat- 
ing their  heads  oflF  will  go.  Second: 
the  dairyman  will  be  induced  to  make 
a  closed  introspective  estimate  with 
such  crops  as  carry  reasonable  prom- 
ises of  enabling  him  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  a  complete  ration  for 
his  cows  without  offering  up  all  his 
profits  to  the  makers  and  the  mixers 
and  adulterators  of  commercial  feed 
stuffs. 

If  not  too  extraneous  to  the  mat- 
ter immediately  under  discussion, 
I  may  not  improperly  here 
express  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  cows  in  a  herd 
largely  determines  the  character  of 
the  best  ration  to  use,  or,  to  state  a 
general  principle  more  correctly, 
there  are  breeds  of  cows  that  will 
make  milk  out  of  a  feed,  corn  for  in- 
stance, that  other  breeds  or  no  breeds 
will  simply  use  to  get  fat  upon.  If 
this  be  true,  and  I  think  it  is,  obvious- 
ly the  careful  business  dairyman  who 
wants    to   lessen    his    feed    bills    while 


maintaining  maximum  production 
will  study  somewhat  the  nature  of 
cows. 

When  the  Darlingtons  of  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  used  to  make 
the  butter  that  went  to  the  White 
House  at  Washington  and  to  many 
rich  families  in  New  York  at  an  even 
dollar  a  pound,  the  feeds  largely 
forming  their  cow  rations  were  corn 
meal  and  clover  hay.  But  the  dollar 
a  pound  for  butter  day  has  passed. 
Good  butter  has  become  more  plenti- 
ful, and  our  exhibits  here  show  that 
it  is  being  made  even  in  Connecticut; 
but  the  feeding  fact  remains  that  with 
good  cows  wisely  handled  and  prop- 
erly fed  a  ration  of  corn  meal  from 
well  grown  corn,  supplemented  by 
properly  made  clover  hay.  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a  good  deal  of  fine  milk 
that  in  expert  hands  will  make  a  prize 
winning  butter,  especially  if  the  right 
brand  of  salt  be  used  in  the  making. 

In  these  later  times,  however,  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  such  a  simple 
feed  as  clover  hay  and  corn  meal,  for 
with  such  what  chance  have  we  to 
air  our  great  knowledge  of  scientific 
feeding? 

Personally.  T  would  want  a  large 
part  of  the  corn  crop  put  into  the 
silo,  and  while  using  the  clover  hay 
to  the  limit,  if  I  had  'the  hay.  I 
would  continue  probably  part  of  the 
corn  meal  and  make  reasonable  addi- 
tions of  wheat  bran  or  gluten  meal 
or  cotton  seed  meal,  and  always.  I 
think,  linseed  oil  meal,  believing  that 
for  such  additional  cost  as  might  fol- 
low I  could  make  a  showing  in  profit 
over*  results  obtainable  from  the 
simpler,  purely  domestic  ration  of 
corn  meal  and  clover  hay. 

Tn  addition  to  the  fact  that  home 
grown  feeds,  that  may  be  made  to 
successfully  dispbce  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  purchased  concentrates, 
being  cheaper  in  cost  than  the  bought 
ones,  we  have  the  recommendation 
always  standing  for  them  that  they 
are  natural  feeds,  and  are.  therefore, 
more  nearly  measurable  to  the  nat- 
ural needs  of  the  animal  than  the 
feed":  of  commerce,  that  have  been 
subiected  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
various  manufacturers  who  indeed 
have  given  us  merely  by-products  of 
widely   variable   values. 

.Among  all  our  experimenters  and 
investigators,  we  have  nrobably  no 
more  practical  one  than  Dr.  Voorhees 
of  New  Jersey  TTe  says:  "Nature 
has  provided  in  the  whole  erain  good 
proportions  of  the  pure  nutrients 
usually  associated  with  the  crude 
fiber  in  such  a  way  ns  to  make  it  a 
difTirult  matter  to  cause  injury  even 
from  careless  methods  of  feeding, 
while  the  manufacturer,  on  the  other 
hand,  remove*  more  or  less  of  one  of 
these  nutrients,  which,  therefore,  dis- 
turbs the  proportions  of  the  constit- 
uents, and  the  resultant  feed,  decid- 
edly unbalanced,  must  be  used  more 
carefully  and  with  other  products  if 
equally  good  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tnined. 

Tn  Conner tton  with  the  eflfort  to  as 


nearly  as  possible  grow  on  our  farrns 
the  whole  of  our  dairy  rations  it  is 
well  for  us  to  consider  certain  things 
affecting  the  limitations  of  such  do- 
mestic rations,  and  also  the  good  of- 
fices we  are  performing  towards  our 
land  when  we  bring  to  it  as  feed- 
stufTs  the  product  of  other  lands. 

In  the  first  instance  we  frequently 
see    it    printed    and    hear    it    asserted 
that  alfalfa  hay  carries  per  ton  prac- 
tically as  much  digestible  protein  as 
we   find,  or  should   find,   in   a  ton   of 
wheat  bran,  and  that  the  former  may 
be  used  to  displace  the  latter,  or  its 
protein   equivalent   in   any   grain   feed 
or   commercial    by-product,    a    propo- 
sition   I    very    much    doubt    when    it 
shall  be  put  to  the  test  of  year  after 
year   feciling   in    common   farm   prac- 
tice,  for  chemically,  when  applied  to 
different  feeds,  the  terms  protein  and 
nitrogene.  free  extract  do  not  always 
signify    the    same    compounds   or   the 
same   values.     For   instance,   the   pro- 
tein in  corn  is  not  of  as  nutritive  val- 
ue as  the  protein  in  the  grain  of  the 
fodder.     Protein  in  oat  hay  is  not  the 
complete,    finished      protein    of    grain 
oats,  for  in  the  grains  we  find  the  ni- 
trogen  mostly  combined  in  the  form 
of  albuminoids,  while  in  the  hays  and 
fodders   a   part   of   it.   and    frequently 
a  large   part,  exists  in  amides. 

In  the  second  instance,  it  is  a  fact 
each  year  coming  to  be  more  realized 
and  understood  that  in  our  more  east- 
ern farming  sections  especially,  for 
the  production  of  our  general  farm 
crops  most  pro&tably  w^e  must  use 
varving  quantities  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. The  more  cattle  we  feed 
and  the  more  carefully  we  save  and 
apply  the  animal  manures  thus  accu- 
mulated, the  less  need  be  our  pur- 
chase of  commercial  manures:  and 
if  we  shall  buy  a  cow-feed  and  find 
that  the  cows  that  consume  it  quite 
pav  for.  and  return  to  us  in  the  in- 
creased value  of  their  manure  fifty 
or  more  per  cent  of  the  original  cost 
of  the  feed,  we  have  a  residual  pro- 
fit in  buying  and  using  the  feed- 
stuflFs  the  lands  of  other  men  have 
produced. 

I  am  not  presenting  this  side  of  the 
feed  question  against  or  in  the  least 
measure  to  discourage  the  extensive 
growing  of  the  dairy  ration  at  home. 
My  word  is  more  that  of  caution 
against  the  almost  absurd  claims  that 
are  sometimes  made  for  this,  that  or 
the  other  crop. 

Theoretically,  when  I  feed  my  cows 
a  full  amount  of  good  corn  silage  and 
alfalfa  hay  my  milk  yield  should  be 
satisfactory,  but  actually  I  find  that 
my  kind  of  rows  will  increase  their 
milk  giving  if  I  add  some  more  corn 
meal  to  the  bill  of  fare,  and  increase 
still  more  if  in  addition  I  furnish 
about  two  pounds  per  day  of  oil 
meal  per  cow.  Hence  while  I  am 
personally  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
frrmer-dairyman  growing  feed  crops 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  proven  profit, 
endeavoring  to  do  so  myself,  yet  to 
all  I  grow  I  never  hesitate  to  bring 
in  ns  ^supplementary  by  purchase  any 
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feed  needed  and  which  my  cows  use 
at  a  profit  for  me. 

As  there  are  wide  differences  in  the 
feeds  of  commerce  so  there  are  also 
in  our  grains,  hays  and  fodders,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  average 
farmer's  first  duty  in  the  home  pro- 
duction of  feed  crops  is  to  improve 
his  standard  crops  to  their  maximum 
feed  value  before  he  makes  extensive 
attempts  at  experimentation  with 
new  candidates  for  his  favor.  We 
may  cut  our  clover  or  timothy  too 
soon  or  too  late  to  secure  its  full  or 
its  best  nutritive  elements.  The  sim- 
ple curing  of  hay  marks  a  very  wide 
difference  in  quality  between  very 
good  and  very  bad. 

I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  a 
ton  of  clover  hay,  being  all  one  acre 
could  produce,  is  of  materially  less 
feeding  worth  than  a  ton  from  an 
acre  having  grown  a  three  ton  crop, 
all  conditions  of  cutting  and  curing 
in  both  cases  being  equal.  I  know 
that  when  I  secure  a  crop  of  one 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  I 
have  more  than  twice  as  much  feed 
as  I  have  if  I  am  so  unfortunate  as 
to  get  but  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

For  the  production  of  crops  that 
carry  their  feeding  elements  in  the 
most  perfect  proportions  and  condi- 
tions a  properly  balanced  soil  ration 
and  soil  condition  are  unquestionably 
necessary. 

Pre-eminently  the  greatest  feeding 
crop  of  America  and  the  one  that 
shall  forever  give  us  a  cornmanding 
position  in  the  world  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, is  our  incomparable  corn.  It 
is  almost  as  wholly  indigenous  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  weeds. 
I  belive  quite  all  of  your  New  Eng- 
land States  grow  more  corn  per  acre 
than  is  grown  in  the  much  talked  of 
corn  belt,  and  I  presume  you  do  not 
grow  more  than  half  as  much  as  you 
should  grow  and  as  finally,  when  in- 
telligence widens  and  necessity 
pinches,  you  will  grow. 

Consumption   of     corn      in    feeding 
and  in  the  arts  has  become  so  enor- 
mous that  demand  appears  to  follow 
close  upon   the  heels   of   supply,   and 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  day  of  low 
prices   for  corn   has   passed.     Instead 
of   its   now  as   once   being  a   feed   so 
abundant  and  cheap  that  it  could  be 
fed  almost  wastefully,  certainly  care- 
lessly,  it    now   in   all   our   great    con- 
suming  eastern    states   has    taken    its 
price  place   in  the  ranks  of  commer- 
cial  feeds.     When    my   corn   will    sell 
for    sixty    cents    per    bushel    it    costs 
me  sixty  cents  to  feed  it.     Increased 
value    should    be   an   incentive    for   us 
to    increase    our    yield    per    acre,    im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  crop,  handle 
it  in  the  best  manner  for  the  conser- 
vation   of   all    its      nutritive    elements 
and   finally   feed   it     only  to  animals 
that    return    us    profit.       In    the    corn 
crop  as  in  all  others,  good  true  seed 
is  of  prime  importance.     Men  do  not 
gather    good    crops    from    poor    seed, 
and    good    seed    corn,   like    good    ma- 
nures,   should    be    cultivated    near   to 
home.     So   valuable   and   important   a 
crop— and  "oh   how  easily  things   go 
wrong" — when  the  corn  crop  fails  on 
a   farm;   should  always  be   planted   in 
good  ground  that  has  been  fertilized, 
plowed  and  tilled   so  as  to  leave  not 
one  thing  wanting.  Cultivation  should 
be    shallow    and    very    complete,    and 
if   the   farm   is   a   dairy   farm   enough 
of  this  good  corn  crop  should  go  into 
the  silo  so  the  cows  could  be  fed  from 


it  full  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  per  year.  Cow  peas  and  soy 
beans  are  both  excellent  crops  for 
the  land's  sake  and  the  ration  im- 
provement, but  they  are  nothing  but 
weeds  in  the  corn  field,  and  to  the 
man  who  must  cut  the  corn  with  the 
other  crops  they  are  an  abomination 
and  jeopardy  to  his  soil. 

If  these  good  crops  are  to  be  mix- 
ed with  the  corn  in  the  silo  let  them 
be  grown  on  land  given  over  exclu- 
sively to  them.  I  grow  them  on 
land  from  which  I  have  mown  a 
crop  of  crimson  clover  or  rye  for  hay, 
and  usually  prefer  making  them  into 
hay  or  feeding  them  green.  Their 
growing,  especially  the  cow  peas,  im- 
proves the  land  wonderfully,  and 
when  properly  cured  into  hay,  they 
are  highly  relished  by  all  farm  ani- 
mals, and  carry  to  the  ration  more 
protein  than  clover  and  almost  as 
much  as  alfalfa.  My  personal  expe- 
rience with  them,  without  making 
elaborate  tests,  leads  me  to  value 
them  quite  as  highly  as  alfalfa.  Just 
at  this  time  in  my  own  dairy  I  am 
feeding,  interchangably  with  crimson 
clover  hay,  cow-pea  hay  run  through 
the  fodder  cutter  along  with  corn 
stover.  The  mixture  makes  a  fine 
fodder  and  the  cows  eat  it  M^ith  great 
appetite.  My  swine  per  unit  of  live 
weight  will  consume  as  much  almost 
as  the  cows. 

Winter  rye  sown  in  the  corn  stub- 
bles, after  corn  is  removed  to  silo, 
two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  makes 
excellent  early  crop  for  soiling,  and 
when  cut  in  blossom  yields  a  large 
amount  of  very  good  hay.  I  fre- 
quently sow  vetch  with  this  rye  but 
have  never  had  large  yields  of  it. 

In  part  of  my  ensilage  corn  and  in 
all  my  corn  for  curing  I  sow  crimson 
clover  seed.     I   have   grown   this  clo- 
ver very  successfully  for  years.     All 
my  land  appears  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
oculated for  it.     I  feed  it  green,  make 
it    into    hay    and    plow    it    down.     Of 
course  that  which  I  feed  is  not  made 
into  hay.     I  mean  I  use  the  crop  for 
anv  or  all  three  purposes,  as  it   suits 
me.     Sorghum  is  a  crop  of  great  use 
to  dairymen  having  no  silo.     On  ac- 
count   of   its    saccharine   nature    it   is 
verv   palatable   and  highly  nutritious. 
It  holds  its  greenness  a  long  time  and 
when    cut    in    early   fall    and    properly 
^hocked    will    furnish    succulent    feed 
long  into  the  winter.     It  vields  enor- 
mously,   drilled    thickly   in    rows    and 
cultivated,   which    will    also  be    found 
the   best   method     for     growing  cow 
peas  and  beans. 

It    goes    without    saying    of    course 
that  all   good   farmers  will  encourage 
the    most    extensive    growing    of   our 
old  leguminous  friend,  red  clover.     If 
we    always    have    plenty    of    it    green 
and  cured  both  our  land  and  we  are 
indeed    well      fortified      for    growing 
good  crops  and  doing  good  dairying 
cheaply.       I    still    largely   follow    the 
old  custom  of  sowing  red  and  alsike 
clover   in    the      spring     on      growing 
wheat  or  on   rye   and   generally  har- 
row lightly  after  the  shover  and  roll. 
I  sow  timothy  with  the  fall  grain,  as 
I  perefer  the  mixed  hay  to  all  clover. 
The  wheat  has  a  top  dressing  of  ma- 
nure  during   fall    and    winter.       I    do 
not  pasture  my  farm  land.     Frequent- 
ly the  wheat  stubble  and  young  grass 
and   clover  have   a   late   summer  ma- 
nure dressing.     The  clover  is  clipped 
once    or   twice    to    prevent    too    rank 
growth  the  first  summer.     I  have  al- 


so sown  the  two  clovers  with  timo- 
thy and  red  top  in  August  in  espe- 
cially prepared  land  with  good  re- 
sults. When  satisfactory  stands  of 
clover  cannot  be  attained  by  the 
cheaper  method  of  sowing  in  wheat, 
the  special  sowing  is  confidently  rec- 
ommended. (The  old  Quaker  said  to 
his  son  who  was  starting  out  in  the 
world,  "My  son,  thee  get  money— get 
it  honestly  if  thee  can— but  thee  get 
money,") 

So  to  every  farmer,  every  dairyman, 
I  say  get  clover,  get  it  by  old  meth- 
ods if  you  can,  but  get  clover. 

And  alfalfa,  yes,  alfalfa,  by  all 
means.  Get  it  if  you  can  but  do  save 
for  and  spend  on  it  all  your  wealth  of 
good  farming.  When  you  shall  try 
alfalfa  you  must  do  the  very  best  you 
can  for  it,  for  are  we  not  enjoined  to 
be  mindful  to  entertain  strangers? 
An  angel  unawares?  Not  unawares, 
for  its  name  and  fame  is  much  more 
universal  than  its  growth  is  or  ever 
may  be.  But  it  is  an  angel  or  an  ag- 
ricultural evangel  all  right,  and  is 
worthy  a  special  invitation  to  come 
and  abide  with  us.  But  without  de- 
preciating alfalfa  in  the  least,  per- 
haps red  clover  would  do  almost  as 
much  for  you  if  entertained  as  royal- 
ly. Why  not  let  that  which  we  are 
told  we  must  do  for  alfalfa  be  a  hint 
to  us  of  that  which  we  should  do  for 
our  old  friends,  the  crops,  the  deserv- 
ing poor  crops  we  have  always  with 
us. 

My  most  successful  sowing  of  alf- 
alfa was  a  year  old  last  August.     It 
was  sown  after  wheat  was  harvested 
and    the    ground    well    prepared,    not 
equal      to      Connecticut      Clark's   soil 
preparation   of     course,     and   twenty 
pounds    of    seed    per   acre    sown   two 
ways  and  lightly  covered.     The  stand 
was    fine   and   was  mown   four  times 
last  summer.     It  was  given  good  land 
but  not  my  best.     If  I  must  go  about 
picking  out  soft  spots  for  it  to  grow 
on  it  is  too  aristocratic  for  my  demo- 
cratic   agricultural    notions.       I    shall 
sow    more    extensively     next    August 
and  if  I  can  coax  it  to  grow  accord- 
ing to  my  belief  in  it  and  my  hopes 
and  needs  for  it.  the  man  who  is  ask- 
ing me   twenty-five  dollars  a  ton  for 
wheat  bran  can  go  hang  himself. 


Twelve  hundred  sheep  were  loaded 
at  Pomeroy,  Wash.,  near  Spokane, 
for  shipment  to  the  Montana  ranges. 
Twenty  carloads  of  fat  cattle  were 
sent  west  for  Alaska  trade  and  18 
cars  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  sent  to 
Spokane.  Shipments  of  hogs,  which 
find  a  ready  market  in  Alaska,  were 
also  sent  out,  and  horses  were  ship- 
ped to  eastern  cities  in  considerable 
numbers.  These  shipments  show 
that  while  grain  raising  is  the  main 
industry,  the  sale  of  live  stock  is  also 
an  important  item  in  the  rancher's 
income   in  the  Northwest. 


The  United  States  government  has 
a  suit  against  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company  in  Spokane,  alleg- 
ing that  the  act  of  Congress  relative 
to  the  care,  resting  and  feeding  of 
cattle  while  in  transportation  has 
been  violated.  Five  hundred  dollars 
damage  is  claimed.  It  is  alleged  the 
stock  was  not  unloaded,  fed  or  wat- 
ered during  a  run  of  51  hours  and  30 
minutes.  According  to  the  act  of 
Congress  cattle  must  be  unloaded, 
fed  and  watered  once  every  28  hours. 
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Mr.  Charles  A.  Rowe,  of  Jackson- 
wille,  who  spoke  at  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers' Institute,  has,  with  his  father, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rowe,  one  of  the  success- 
ful farming  systems  for  a  small  place 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  Illinois.  It 
is  a  corn-small  grain-clover  rotation, 
with  hogs  and  seed  corn  as  special- 
ties. Only  eighty  acres  is  devoted  to 
this  rotation,  but  it  has  been  so  pro- 
fitable that  a  second  eighty-acre 
farm  has  been  bought  near  home,  a 
hired  man  installed,  and  exactly  the 
same  rotation  started  upon  it. 

The  plan  worked  out  so  carefully 
by  the  Rowes  differs  widely  from  or- 
dinary methods.  First,  in  moving 
the  hogs  and  all  their  buildings  each 
year  to  a  new  field;  second,  in  put- 
ting the  hogs  on  an  August  market 
at  15  to  16  months  of  age;  third,  in 
producing  much  of  the  pork  from  in- 
expensive clover,  using  correspond- 
ingly less  of  corn;  and  fourth,  in 
feeding  soy  beans  and  soy  bean  hay 
to  supply  the  protein  food  when  the 
clover  is  gone.  The  Rowes  also 
know  by  definite  weights  and  figures 
the  cost  of  production  and  their  pro- 
fit or  loss  in  any  line  of  their  work. 
They  add  ten  bushels  per  acre  to 
their  corn  yield  by  cultivating  their 
corn  twice  after  the  ordinary  farmer 
"lays  by"  his  corn,  and  by  hoeing 
out  the  bad  weeds  once  in  August. 
Their  ground  is  worked  much  more 
thoroughly  throughout  the  year  than 
the  ordinary  farm.  Their  corn  fields 
are  almost  entirely  clean  of  weeds 
in  the  fall,  giving  a  great  advantage 
to  the  succeeding  crop  of  clover. 

This  system  produces  very  profit- 
able pork  and  at  the  same  time  is  pe- 
culiarly adopted  to  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  them  to  sell  $800  worth  of 
seed  corn  in  a  year. 

The  eighty  acres  are  fenced  with 
hog  wire  into  four  equal  fields.  Each 
year  two  of  these  fields  grow  corn, 
excepting  about  five  acres  of  soy 
beans;  the  third  field  is  in  some  small 
grain,  always  seeded  with  clover  to 
come  on  after  the  grain  is  harvested, 
and  the  fourth  field  is  in  clover  pas- 
ture for  hogs.  All  of  the  shelters  for 
the  hogs  are  moved  into  the  middle 
of  this  clover  field  and  remain  there 
just  one  year  at  a  time,  and  each 
year  the  rotation  moves  forward  one 
field.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty 
hogs  are  sold  from  the  eighty  acres 
each  year  and  under  fair  conditions 
they  are  brought  to  weigh  about  350 
pounds.  This  system  requires  the 
minimum  of  labor,  including  very  lit- 
tle hired  help.  The  average  yield  of 
corn  for  four  years  has  been  80 
bushels  per  acre.  Following  are  a 
few  statements  from  the  address  of 
M  r.   Rowe : 

"Our  pigs  farrow  in  April  when  the 
weather  is  good  and  so  they  can  soon 
be  put  on  the  clover.  The  larger 
hogs  are  selected  for  breeding  stock 
and  strength.  Vitality  and  working 
capacity  are  of  first  consideration  in 
the  breeding. 

We  feed  the  brood  sows  from  the 
time  they  are  bred  until  farrowing 
time  with  plenty  of  good  food  to 
give  them  large  capacity  for  the  work 
they  do.  We  have  been  feeding  corn, 
ground  oats,  bran,  clover  hay  and  oil 
meal  with  a  few  soy  beans  mixed  in 
for  Sunday.  We  aim  to  keep  them 
growing  and  in  good  condition  until 


farrowing  time,  when  each  occupy  a 
tent  shaped  house,  6^x8  feet  with 
the  south  end  open.  Eight  acres  of 
the  clover  field  is  fenced  off  with  a 
temporary  wire  fence  for  the  sows 
and  pigs  (the  other  twelve  acres  be- 
ing reserved  for  the  fattening  hogs 
that  were  raised  the  previous  season). 
Each  sow  has  a  small  pen  by  herself 
for  a  few  days  at  farrowing  time  and 
she  is  usually  put  up  at  the  112th 
day  and  fed  and  cared  for  according 
to  the  best  rules.  At  no  other  time 
of  the  year  are  the  sows  kept  sepa- 
rate. In  this  way  they  know  each 
other  and  do  not  fight,  and  as  a  rule 
we  have  little  trouble  about  the  pigs. 
We  try  to  have  the  pigs  all  come  at 
nearly  the  same  time  and  they  do 
not  rob  one  another  badly.  When  it 
is  dinner  time  for  one  litter  it  is  din- 
ner time  for  all. 

The  sows  and  pigs  go  on  to  the 
clover  when  the  pigs  are  two  or  three 
days  old;  this  way  proves  right  every 
time.  The  sows  and  pigs  get  most 
of  their  living  from  the  clover  and 
are  fed  only  a  little  corn  and  other 
grain.  When  the  pigs  are  big  enough 
to  crack  corn  they  get  a  little  extra 
feed  in  a  pen  where  the  mothers  can 
not  enter.  They  are  kept  thrifty  dur- 
ing the  whole  clover  season. 

When  the  clover  pasture  is  gone 
wc  have  a  crop  of  soy  beans  to  sup- 
plement the  corn.  In  the  winter  we 
use  oil  meal  to  balance  the  ration  of 
corn.  Sometimes  we  use  flour  mid- 
dlings, sometimes  shorts,  depending 
upon  the  market  prices.  Thus  the 
hogs  are  kept  healthy  on  a  balanced 
ration  through  the  winter.  The  next 
spring  the  hogs  go  on  to  the  clover 
field  until  July  or  August,  when  they 
will  weigh  close  to  350  pounds. 

There  must  be  something  to  offset 
this  long  feeding  period.  A  pig  can 
not  be  made  to  gain  a  pound  a  day 
unless  he  is  put  on  expensive  feed. 
We  make  the  gain  on  clover  ind  clo- 
ver is  inexpensive.  Five  lOns  of 
good  clover  can  be  produced  on  an 
acre  and  the  first  period  of  running 
these  pigs,  from  May  until  the  fore 
part  of  the  winter  is  almost  entirely 
upon  clover.  The  other  feeds  in 
winter  are  more  expensive.  From 
May  until  July  or  August  of  the  sec- 
ond year  we  make  another  exception- 
al gain  on  the  clover.  We  have  found 
by  accurate  experiment  that  clover 
pastured  thus  brought  $24  an  acre. 
The  next  year  it  made  $18.30  per 
acre. 

For  twenty  years  the  December 
hog  markets  have  averaged  low  and 
those  of  August  high.  We  put  ten 
fattening  hogs  on  an  acre  of  clover 
and  it  will  keep  them  until  the  first 
of  August. 

We  have  discarded  the  permanent 
hog  houses.  All  the  shelters  are 
moveable.  A  rail  and  straw  shed  is 
put  up  in  hot  weather.  All  the  feed 
and  water  is  kept  at  "hogtown"  in 
the  middle  of  the  field.  The  water 
supply  is  at  the  center  of  the  four 
fields  and  water  is  hauled  in  a  barrel 
on  a  little  sled  to  "hogtown"  each 
day.  This  painted  airtight  barrel 
stands  in  a  box  trough  built  on  the 
sled  and  feeds  the  water  into  the  four 
corners  of  the  troughs  as  fast  as  the 
hogs  drink  it  down  enough  to  let  air 
into  an  open  hole  three  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  The  little 
work  in  hauling  this  water  to  the 
middle  of  the  field  each  morning  is 
more  than  offset  by  not  requiring  the 
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hogs  to  run  to  the  corner  of  the  field 
whenever  thirsty.  Having  the  head- 
quarters in  the  middle  of  the  field  se- 
cures a  more  even  distribution  of  the 
manure. 

Partly  open  shelters  8x14  feet,  built 
on  two  by  ten  runners  for  easy  mov- 
ing, accommodate  twenty  grown 
hogs.  The  lumber  is  planed  on  one 
side  and  painted.  The  framing  is  the 
simplest  possible,  but  the  sills  are 
braced  at  each  corner,  making  the 
sled  strong  for  moving.  The  lower 
half  of  the  sled  front  is  always  open; 
the  upper  half  is  a  door  hinged  at  the 
top  and  hooked  to  the  underside  of 
the  roof  to  admit  sunshine  on  bright 
days  in  winter.  A  cross  sill  at  the 
center  prevents  the  hogs  from  piling 
up.  Such  a  sled  costs  $20  and  when 
put  in  place  fronting  the  south  is  an- 
chored to  a  deep  set  post  so  that  the 
wind  will  not  blow  it  over.  The  tent 
shaped  shelters  (already  described) 
for  a  sow  and  her  litter  cost  but  $7 
and  is  so  light  that  one  man  can  up 
end  it  and  let  the  sunshine  into  the 
nest  all  day  for  disinfection,  or  it  may 
be  easily  moved  a  few  feet  to  new 
ground.  Its  south  gable  is  always 
open.  When  all  these  shelters  are 
moved  to  the  new  clover  field  in  the 
spring,  everything  is  renovated  and 
cleaned. 

We  breed  for  one  litter  a  year  and 
have  made  a  five  years'  average  of 
eight  pigs  per  sow.  The  breed  is  Du- 
roc-Jersey.  We  keep  the  sows  just 
as  long  as  they  will  do  well.  A  sow 
that  has  had  cholera  is  kept  just  as 
long  as  possible  for  her  pigs  will  be 
immune  from  cholera  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent as  long  as  they  live.  We  keep 
salt  and  wood  ashes  before  our  hogs 
all   the  time. 

We  found  by  actual  test  when  pigs 
were  turned  into  a  soy  bean  field  that 
one  acre  of  the  beans  alone  produced 
647  pounds  of  pork,  making  a  little 
over  $38  per  acre.  But  the  hogs  ate 
too  much  when  fed  that  way  and  we 
now  harvest  the  beans  in  the  fall  and 
feed  them  all  winter  along  with  corn. 

We  use  a  temporary  feeding  floor 
and  move  it  each  year  with  "hog- 
town." In  the  summer  time  we  feed 
out  on  the  open  ground.  Our  hog 
houses  are  all  without  floors.  Cleanli- 
ness and  pure  water  are  considered 
essentials.  We  ring  our  hogs  when 
they  go  out  on  the  clover  fields,  but 
not  until  they  are  one  year  old.  We 
generally  ring  our  sows,  but  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  is  necessary.  If  the 
hogs  have  plenty  of  ashes  and  salt 
they  do  not  do  much  rooting.  In 
lieu  of  dipping  tanks  we  pour  coal 
oil  on  the  hog  wallows  and  the  hogs 
do  the  rest.  This  is  a  practical  way 
to  keep  them  clean  of  lice  and  it  will 
keep  the  mosquito  away  too. — H.  A. 
McKeene,  Secretary,  in  the  Indiana 
Farmer. 


Study  Your  Farm. 
The  farmer  can  not  learn  too  much 
about  his  farm  and  its  adaptability 
to  the  different  crops.  Perhaps  he 
will  need  to  change  his  methods 
somewhat  in  order  to  make  the  farm 
pay  better.  All  farms  can  not  be 
managed  the  same.  Each  has  its 
own  characteristics  that  must  be 
studied  to  get  the  best  results.  I 
have,  in  my  own  case,  even  studied 
out  some  of  these  problems  when 
more  than  half  asleep,  in  the  night, 
which  worked  out  finely. — F.  H.  Dow, 
in   Agricultural    Epitomist. 
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Some  Good  and  Reliable  Advice  on 
an    Important    Subject 

When  I  first  started  to  raise  little 
chicks  I  fed  them  on  soft  feed  and  I 
had  a  fine  start,  and  my  prospects 
were  bright,  but  in  a  few  days  I  no- 
ticed that  my  chicks  did  not  look 
well,  and  in  a  few  days  more  they 
commenced  to  die  of  bowel  trouble, 
and  nothing  I  could  do  would  save 
them;  to  make  matters  worse,  I  had 
more  coming  on,  with  the  same  pros- 
pect in  sight.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  something  had  to  be  done  or  else 
go  out  of  the  chicken  business,  and  I 
tried  all  summer  to  find  something 
that  would  save  my  chicks,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so.  Things  worked  very 
unprofitably  for  me  all  the  summer, 
and  late  in  the  fall  the  thought  struck 
me  that  the  birds  of  the  field  requir- 
ed nothing  in  the  way  of  warm  mash, 
and  I  also  noticed  that  one  of  my 
game  hens  that  stole  her  nest  in  the 
spring  and  hatched  out  13  little 
chicks,  came  up  in  the  fall  with  13 
grown  chicks,  and  they  never  had 
any  care  and  were  raised  on  nature's 
own  feed,  whatever  it  was,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  try  and  make  a 
dry,  hard  feed  that  would  come  as 
near  nature's  feed  as  possible,  and 
being  in  the  feed  and  grain  business, 
I  started  to  experiment  with  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grain,  weed  seeds  and 
feed  seeds,  and  in  one  of  my  many 
different  experiments  I  found  a  hard, 
dry  feed  that,  when  fed  to  my  little 
chicks,  worked  like  magic,  and  the 
per  cent,  of  loss  was  so  small  that  I 
could  hardly  believe  it  could  be  true. 
I  gave  several  samples  to  my  friends, 
with  the  same  good  results,  and  then 
it  dawned  upon  me  that  I  at  last  had 
found  a  perfect  hard  feed  for  Jjttle 
chicks  and  the  great  nightmare  (bow- 
el trouble)  that  confronts  the  poultry- 
man,  turned  out  to  be  as  harmless  as 
a  summer  breeze.  As  a  beginner,  I 
want  to  warn  you  against  using  soft 
feed  for  little  chicks,  and  feed  them 
just   as  near  nature  as  possible. 

Have  a  certain  time  to  feed  and 
water  your  little  chicks,  and  always 
be  on  time.  Regularity  and  cleanli- 
ness are  very  essential  In  the  chicken 
business.  Call  your  little  chicks  up 
to  feed  with  a  short  whistle,  or  some 
other  noise  that  they  will  get  used  to, 
and  you  will  find  it  a  great  help  to 
you  in  taking  care  of  them,  as  they 
will  come  up  quickly  when  you  want 
to  feed  them.  In  case  of  a  storm 
you  can  call  them  and  they  will  turn 
and  fly  to  you,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
you  will  have  them  under  control, 
whereas  it  would  take  you  a  long 
time  to  drive  them  to  a  place  of 
shelter  and  lots  of  them  you  never 
could  drive  up  before  they  got  wet 
and  chilled. 

Little  brooder  chicks  should  not  be 
fed  for  at  least  48  hours  after  hatch- 
ing, as  the  bowels  of  a  little  chick 
are  not  perfectly  formed  for  several 
days,  and  they  must  not  be  fed  dur- 
ing that  time.  The  first  feed  for  a 
little  chick  should  be  fine  grit  and  a 
very  little  hard  feed,  and  this  they 
must  have  to  make  a  good  start  in 
life.  Never  feed  what  they  will  eat 
without  moving  out  of  their  tracks. 
You  must  make  them  scratch  for 
what  they  eat.  Give  your  little  chicks 
just  enough  feed,  when  you  give 
them  their  first  meal,  so  they  will 
get  a  good  taste  of  it,  and  have  a  lit- 


tle grit  and  feed  in  their  craw,  and 
be  careful  not  to  feed  them  more 
than  twice  the  first  day  you  start 
feeding  them.  If  you  feed  oftener 
you  will  overfeed  your  chicks  and 
that  is  just  what  you  want  to  avoid 
on  the  start.  On  the  second  day 
feed  them  three  times  a  day;  after 
that,  and  until  they  are  ten  days  old, 
feed  them  very  little  five  times  a  day, 
and  be  sure  everything  is  well  clean- 
ed up  before  each  meal.  Give  the  lit- 
tle chicks  all  the  feed  they  can  eat 
at  night,  as  it  will  have  to  last  them 
12  hours,  and  never  let  them  go  to 
roost  with  empty  craws.  I  know,  as 
a  beginner,  you  are  very  anxious  to 
feed  the  little  chicks  when  they  are 
first  hatched,  but  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  how  anxious  you  are 
to  kill  them,  do  not  feed  them  your- 
self or  let  anyone  else  feed  them  un- 
til the  proper  time.  Little  chicks 
will  live  five  or  six  days  without  feed 
when  first  hatched,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  1000  little  chicks  die  from 
overfeeding  when  10  die  from  starva- 
tion. Keep  your  little  chicks  hungry 
enough  so  they  will  enjoy  their  next 
meal,  and  see  that  they  run  after  you 
at  feeding  time,  instead  of  you  run- 
ning after  them.  Do  not  overfeed. 
Better  let  your  little  chicks  go  hungry 
for  a  few  hours  than  to  overfeed 
them  one  minute.  Give  them  water 
at  certain  times  in  the  day.  and  take 
it  away,  as  it  will  not  do  to  keep 
water  always  before  them;  they 
drink  too  much  and  too  much  water 
is  just  as  bad  as  too  much  feed,  and 
will  cause  you  trouble. 

When  the  hen  comes  off  her  nest 
with  her  little  chicks,  let  her  alone 
for  at  least  48  hours,  as  far  as  the 
chicks  are  concerned,  as  they  require 
nothing  to  eat  during  that  time,  and 
will  rest  and  sleep  most  of  the  time, 
thus  gaining  strength  to  follow  her. 
Feed  the  old  hen  any  coarse  feed  that 
the  chicks  cannot  eat  for  the  first  few 
days,  and  when  the  chicks  are  two 
days  old  or  more,  start  them  with  a 
little  fine  grit  and  a  very  little  dry 
feed,  jsut  enough  so  they  can  have  a 
little  in  their  craw.  Feed  the  old  hen 
what  she  wants,  but  be  careful  not  to 
feed  the  chicks  over  twice  a  day  for 
the  first  two  days,  alter  you  start  to 
feed  them,  and  after  that  you  can 
feed  them  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
giving  them  very  little  at  a  time. 
When  they  are  ten  days  old  give 
them  a  little  night  and  morning,  and 
let  them  range  with  the  ken  for  what 
they  want  during  the  day.  If  the 
hen  does  not  have  good  range  you 
will  have  to  feed  them  oftener. 

Do  not  let  your  chicks  get  out  in 
the  morning  until  the  dew  is  off  the 
grass.  Keep  them  away  from  old 
stock  as  much  as  possible.  Little 
chicks  will  not  do  well  knocked  about 
by  old  stock.     Fix  up  a  place  where 


Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  13  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  Ave  cows  and 
doe.s  not  u.se  a  Tubular  cream  sepa- 
rator. He  lose.s  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  pood  cow. The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loas.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Aprricultural  Colleffes, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
r.ll  agree,  and  »<>  do  vou  if  you  use  a 
THbalar.    If  not,  ira  bigh  time  yoa 


did.  Too  can't  afford  to  lose  the  price 
of '  >n*'  or  more  cows  each  year— there's 
n«>  rea.son  why  you  should.  Get  aTu< 
bular  and  f^ct  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  niilk;savetimeand  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don't  buy  some  cheap  rattle- 
trap thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won't  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  t  hat  does  perfect  work.skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  In  construction:  easily 
nnoerstood.  That's  the  Tu^>uIar  and 
there  Is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar- 

f)le9  Tubular.  Don't  you  want  our 
ittleho.ik  "Business  Dairymen,"  and 
our  Catalog  A.  liuubotb  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
TorontOt  Can.  ChicasOt  III* 


you  can  feed  your  little  chicks  by 
themselves.  Any  slat  coop  will  do 
that  will  keep  out  old  stock,  and  in 
this  way  you  can  tell  just  how  much 
feed  your  chicks  get.  In  hot  wea- 
ther, when  your  chicks  are  about  fea- 
thered out,  and  big  enough  to  take  to 
the  trees,  let  them  roost  out  in  the 
open  air  and  avoid  crowding  in  the 
coops  as  much  as  possible,  as  sick- 
ness once  started  in  your  coops  will 
soon  go  through  the  flock. 

Now  you  have  carried  your  chicks 
through  the  summer  in  good  shape, 
and  most  likely  think  they  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  you  never 
made  a  greater  mistake  in  your  life, 
and  if  you  do  not  give  them  proper 
care  in  September,  October  and  No- 
vember, your  hen  houses  will  be  fill- 
ed with  roup  and  sickness  and  all 
your  hard  work  will  be  wasted,  and, 

(Continued    to    page    11) 


Farquhar 


OTIIDECIIIIIfi  liAAIIIMBDV  WialUj  <>f  material  ami  maimf.'irture 
innCanillU  ninwnillClll    «>>uiit  rorall  m  tlir(>8liinK  uiarliinery. 
KviTf  farmiT  knows  wli.-it  hn'ak<lown<»  cmt  In  .lanmif  and  df-lay.    Karquhar 
ennin<'8,l)oi|.T»  and  st'paratorsarK  built  witticvt-ry  poMltile  iinproTeni»'nt  and 
convemeni"' that  ii« ismient  witli  diiraldlity  anil  ifrTtre.    We  do  not  experi- 
ment on  onr  »ii»toin»Ti.     KARQl'IIKK  'rilUlilMlIlilUS  are  unaxcelled  In 
cap«fity,madein  time  styles. -Jii  fo  4<>  inch 
cylind'T!*.  for  all  kin.U  or>rrain8,ancl  for 
all    sections    of    the   rc>nntry.     Ajax 
T  hrestitti^f     Ktiijines     sre     sirrmtr 
durable  and  ejisy  steamers,  thor 
oughly  t«*ted  an<t  gaarantced. 
Write  for  tM  pa(e  calalottue  of 
riiKin>>«,  bgilrra,  (awmills  tod 
tbreabers.    Trilfi  sUahniit  the 
latest   improved    ■matuncrjr 
and  how  lu  (ave  lntH<r  and 
eipPtK*".     Kri"«  on  reuu<>»t. 
A.  B.rar^ahar  <•.,  Li4., 
York,    Pa. 
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A  RENTED  DAIRY  FARM. 
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A  recent  bulletin  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gives  some  very 
suggestive  results  of  the  work  of 
Charles  J.  Augevine,  who  rents  a 
farm  of  120  acres  in  Michigan.  The 
plan  of  management  is  as  follows: 
The  owner  of  the  farm  and  the  ten- 
ant each  own  half  the  dairy  herd.  The 
tenant  furnishes  the  horses  and  ordi- 
nary farm  implements^such  as  plows, 
wagons,  and  harrows.  Machinery 
that  belongs  permanently  on  the  farm 
such  as  ensilage  cutters,  and  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  running  the  place 
are  paid  out  of  the  undivided  receipts. 
After  all  expenses  are  paid  the  net 
proceeds  are  divided  equally. 

There  are  on  this  farm  of  120  acres 
60  cows,  43  calves  and  yearlings,  2 
bulls  and  9  horses.  Nearly  all  the 
roughage  fed  these  animals  is  grown 
on  the  farm.  Concentrates,  such  as 
cottonseed-meal,  oil-meal,  and  bran, 
are  purchased.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  owners  to  increase  the  number  of 
animals  in  the  herd  to  150. 

Being  dissatisfied  with  the  ordinary 
dairy  cows  that  were  offered  for  sale, 
the  owners  began  several  years  ago 
to  raise  their  own  stock.  Each  milk- 
ing is  weighed  and  an  accurate  rec- 
ord is  kept  of  the  performance  of 
each  cow.  The  unprofitable  ones  are 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
Pure-bred  Guernsey  bulls  are  used 
and  only  the  heifers  from  the  best 
producing  cows  are  saved  for  the 
herd.  In  this  way  a  herd  has  been 
developed  whose  yearly  record  aver- 
ages nearly  7,000  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow.  Some  of  the  grade  Guernsey 
heifers  at  3  years  of  age  have  made 
better  records  than  their  dams  ever 
did.  The  proportion  of  calves  and 
yearlings  to  milch  cows  at  present 
on  the  place  is  unusually  high.  This 
is  because  of  a  wish  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  herd  considerably  in  the 
next  two  years. 

The  plan  of  feeding  is  the  same  in 
summer  as  in  winter.  The  cows  are 
fed  grains  in  the  morning  before 
milking.  After  milking  they  got  si- 
lage, alfalfa  hay  is  fed  at  noon,  and 
grain  and  silage  again  at  night.  New 
milch  cows  get  all  they  will  eat  of 
these  different  feeds.  The  quantities 
are  gradually  diminished  as  the  peri- 
od of  lactation  advances.  The  young 
stock  and  dry  cows  receive  more 
coarse  fodder,  such  as  corn-stover, 
silage,  and  rye  hay,  and  less  grain 
than  do  milch  cows. 

Corn  silage  would  be  fed  the  en- 
tire year  if  a  sufficient  quantity  were 
available.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary at  various  times  to  substitute 
for  it  some  other  succulent  feeds, 
such  as  beet  pupl,  green  alfalfa,  and 
apple  pomace. 

Soiling  is  not  practiced  except 
when  absolutely  necessary.  The  man- 
ager considers  silage  in  every  way  as 
good  a  feed  as  green  crops  and  more 
economical. 

Bran  forms  the  basis  of  the  grain 
ration  and  is  often  the  only  concen- 
trate used.  It  is  fed  the  whole  year. 
Equal  parts  by  weight  of  cottonseed- 
meal,  oil-meal,  and  bran  were  tried 
and  gave  good  results. 

There  is  no  fixed  rotation  of  crops 
practiced  on  this  place,  corn  having 
been  planted  after  corn  on  the  same 
land  in  some  instances  for  seven 
years.  The  liberal  dressings  of  ma- 
nure which   the  whole  farm  receives 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  July— 1907. 
DAIRY  COWS. 


$832.50  a  year  is    bigf  profit  from   7  cows. 

Almost  $120  a  year  per  cow  on  an  average. 

More  than  many  dairymen  make  on  their  whole  herd. 

I  This  man's  own  story,  telling  just  how  he  did  it,— and  is 

I  doing  it  today,— makes  mighty  interesting  reading. 

I  in  it  he  gives  valuable  advice  regarding  selection  of 
stock,  feeding,  handling  of  product,  etc  Every  line  is 
chuck  full  of  interesUng,  practical,  money-maklns 

I  pointers  to  dairymen. 
Every   one  milking  cows  should  read  it. 

I  If  you  write  today,  asking  for  "  Profit  Book- 
Bet  INo.  199**,  you  will  gcta  copy  PREE,  by  ad- 

I  dressing, 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COJ 

466       BELLOWS  PALLS,  VERMONT 
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ells  how 


each  year  makes  this  possible.  One 
field  of  18  acres  gave  a  yield  of  400 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  in  1894.  Af- 
ter three  years  of  continuous  crop- 
ping with  corn  it  gave  a  yield  of 
1.200  bushels.  Meanwhile  it  had  re- 
ceived 500  loads  of  manure  hauled 
from  the  city. 

While  no  regular  plan  is  followed 
in  planting  the  crops,  a  system  ex- 
tremely simple  in  outline  that  prorii- 
ises  maximum  yields  of  forage  is 
gradually  being  developed.  It  is 
corn  and  alfalfa  in  about  equal  areas, 
with  winter  rye  whenever  it  can  be 
crowded  in  between  two  crops  of 
corn  and  oats  when  necessary  to  get 
a  new  seeding  of  alfalfa.  Both  the 
rye  and  oats  are  cut  for  hay. 

Special  care  is  taken  in  producing 
the  corn  that  is  to  go  into  the  silo.  A 
large  kind  of  ensilage  corn  is  planted 
on  well-manured  and  thoroughly  pre- 
pared land.  A  field  of  corn  that 
made  25  tons  of  silage  per  acre  in 
1905  received  two  coverings  of  stable 
manure — one  during  the  early  winter 
and  the  other  just  before  plowing 
in  the  spring. 

Marked   success   has   resulted   from 
seeding   corn    stubble    with    rye,    cut- 
ting it  for   rye  hay  and  planting  the 
same  field  to  corn  again.     From  a  10- 
acre  field  cropped  in  this  manner  four 
big  loads  of  rye  and  15  tons  of  silage 
to  the  acre  were  harvested  this  year. 
Seeding  alfalfa,  both  with  and  after 
oats  or  rye  has  been  successful.     The 
plan   usually  followed   is  to  disk  the 
ground  thoroughly  after  an  oat  crop 
has  been  removed  and  sow  the  alfalfa 
in  August.     Where  the  land  has  never 
produced  alfalfa  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  inoculate  it  with  two  or  three 
wagon  loads  of  pulverized  sweet  clo- 
ver sod  to  ID  acres.  This  plant  grows 
in  great  abundance  along  the  highway 
in    this    part    of    Michigan.     On    six 
acres   that   were   seeded   to  alfalfa   in 
1906  three  applications  of  manure  of 
eight  loads  each  per  acre  were  made 
before  seeding.    The  field  was  disked 


after  each  application.  The  alfalfa  is 
cut  for  hay  three  times  during  the 
season.  After  the  first  cutting  in  the 
spring  the  stubble  is  gone  over  with 
a  disk  harrow.  In  case  June  grass 
gets  started  it  is  disked  twice  during 
the  year.  The  stand  of  alfalfa  is  a 
good  one. 

Most  of  the  milk  from  the  dairy  is 
retailed  in  a  near-by  city.  Two  de- 
livery wagons  are  used.  There  are 
several  first-class  dairies  supplying 
this  same  market  and  the  competition 
is  very  keen.  The  financial  success 
of  this  farm  can  not  therefore  be  at- 
tributed to  high  prices  received  from 
milk.  The  usual  rate  is  five  cents  a 
quart  for  whole  milk  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

A  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  is  given  be- 
low. During  that  year  the  herd  con- 
tained 45  cows.  About  one-third  of 
the  milk  was  sold  at  wholesale  at  4 
cents  a  quart  and  the  remainder  at 
retail  at  5  cents.  Some  days  there 
was  a  surplus  and  there  were  occa- 
sional losses  from  accidents.  The 
principal  loss,  however,  resulted  from 
the  failure  of  drivers  to  keep  accu- 
rate records  of  all  milk  sold  on  ac- 
count. Mr.  Augevine  thinks  the  loss- 
es from  this  source  alone  were  more 
than  $1,000.  He  now  uses  a  ticket 
system,  which  prevents  most  of  his 
loss. 

Receipts   and   Expenditures. 

Milk    retailed $5»500 

Hogs,  calves,  chickens,  etc 500 

Total    receipts $6,000 

Paid  out  for  feed $1,000 

Labor    (5   regular   hands) i,404 

Labor  (day  help  and  other  ex- 
penses          596 

Total    expenses $3,000 

Net    proceeds $3,000 
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A  cow  is  the  sum  of  all  her  ances- 
try.    This  makes  up  heredity  of  the 
cow.    This  is  a  world  law.     We,  our- 
selves, are  only  physically  that  which 
our  grandfathers   and     grandmothers 
made  us.     It   is,   therefore,  a   serious 
matter   to   put   the    results    of   a   bad 
environment  into  the  blood  of  a  strain 
of  registered  cattle.     It  will  crop  out 
to  throw  down  the  well-laid  plans  of 
the     breeder     when     least   expected. 
When  a  sire     shows  a     tendency   to 
throw   back   or    revert,   it   affects   his 
usefulness,   bringing   to   his   offspring 
traits  of  little  value  as  dairy  animals 
These  instances  of  reversion  are  not 
chronicled,    though    any    breeder    can 
readily    recall    many    disappointments 
of  his\opes  in  cows  and  bulls  whose 
offspring  have   the  blood  of   a   thou- 
sand  doller   dam     and     sire   >n   their 
veins     When    the    breeding    and    en- 
vironment have  been  happy,  oc^s^o"; 
ally  a  sire  crops  out  that  is  prepotent, 
and    he    stamps    his    individuality    on 
Ws    descendants.       In    the    Holsteins, 
the  record-scorers  often  trace  to  Ja- 
cob 2d,  or  to  a  son  of  De  Kol  2d,  or 
to  old  Pauline  Paul      In  the  Jerseys 
Victor    Hugo    and    later    Flying    ^^f 
have  been  prepotent  sires      In  horses 
Governor    Stanford's    stallion.      Elec- 
tioneer,  has   stamped     his   form    and 
coloring  on  the  driving  stock  of  the 

^The  dairyman  that  is  afraid  of  his 
own  grown  bulls  is  a  safe  man  to  buy 
from  Why?  Because  his  stock  has 
vigor,  for  it  has  temper.  It  seems  to 
be  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
sluggish  bull  does  not  transmit  an- 
cestral traits,  or  is  not  as  Prepo^^^j 
as  the  less  amiable  one.  A  bull  is 
not  a  plaything,  and  even  the  most 
gentle  ones  have  ungentle  moments 
If  you  read  the  dairy  literature,  it 
seems  to  be  nearly  always  the  gentle 
bull,  the  dear  pet,  that  gores  or  tram- 
ples his  master  to  death. 

The  unhealthy  way  in  which^  bulls 
are  corralled  is  distressing.  1  saw 
three  gentle  bulls  kept  in  a  yard  not 
large  enough  for  more  than  one.  Ihe 
little  corrals  ran  side  by  side  and 
were  about  ten  feet  wide  and  twemy 
feet  long.  The  manure  had  been 
trodden  and  pawed  until  it  was  a  dust 
mulch  at  least  ten  inches  deep;  Hies 
everywhere  so  thick  that  a  few  for- 
lorn fig-trees  nearby  were  so  covered 
with  fly  specks  that  the  leaves  looked 
dingy  A  short  shed  ran  along  one 
end  of  the  corral,  hardly  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  bulls  when  they 
stood  at  the  manger  under  it^  Ihe 
sun  of  a  San  Joaquin  Valley  Augu.st 
dav  glared  down  on  them.  I  oor 
thing!;  they  .  stood  vvith  drooping 
heads,  throwing  clouds  of  manure 
over  thir  shoulders  hoping  to  dislodge 
a  few  out  of  the  dense  mass  of  Hies 
that  blackened   their  backs. 

I  looked  at  the  low,  light  fences  be- 
tween these  animals  and  well  knew 
if  these  bulls  had  not  been  devitalized 
by  their  surroundings  they  would 
have  jumped  at  each  other  through 
those  frail  fences  as  1  they  were 
brush  piles.  How  can  the  owner  of 
these  bulls  hope  to  have  them  trans- 
mit vigor  to  their  offspring? 

Cows  need  fresh  air.  sunshine,  and 
to  be  allowed  to  walk  around  leisure- 
ly It  is  cruel  to  shut  them  up  in 
/arrow  quarters  or  \J^^l^^'^^'^ 
The  idea  of  a  cow  filthy  from  her 
own  excrement,  with  manure  pasted 


over  her  rump,  switching  her  tail 
against  those  sides  while  the  milk  is 
being  drawn  is  repulsive.  This,  with 
the  usual  practice  of  milking  in  an 
open  corral  makes  the  milk  served  in 
many  farm  houses  full  of  flavors  the 
exact  reverse  of  pleasant.  So  often 
people  proudly  say  to  me,  "We  have 
our  own  cow"  and  serve  "cowy" 
milk.  If  they  would  say,  "We  serve 
cow-juice  enriched  with  fertilizer,"  it 
would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

A  cow  will  not  exercise  to  the  det- 
riment   of    her    milk    flow,    for    when 
left  to  herself  she  moves  quietly  over 
the   fields   nipping  here   and   there   as 
she   finds    the    grass    flavor   palatable. 
The  idea  of  keeping  a  cow  in  close 
quarters   does   not     seem    to   me    the 
very  best  way  to  make  milk  that  will 
be   healthy   for   human   babies.       The 
cows    on    a    ranch     enjoy   sauntering 
around;    I   watched   them   this   morn- 
ing as  they  moved  out  into  the  field. 
Down  "Willow  Way"  among  the  fall- 
ing  yellow   leaves     they     strolled    in 
twos  and  three  with  the  laziest  person 
on  the  ranch  following  them.     It  was 
a   beautiful   picture     as     they   passed 
slowly  along  the  lane  under  the  fleck- 
ed shade  of  the  trees  and  out  into  the 
sunny   alfalfa   pasture. 

The  idea  of  making  a  cow  produce 
more    milk    by    keeping    her    without 
exercise    sprang     from      the    Holland 
practice  of  putting  the  cows   in   their 
stalls  in  winter.     The  stalls  are  built 
at  one  side  of  the  living  room  under 
the   family  roof-tree.     We   fail   to  re- 
member   the    way    they    are    brushed 
and   kept  clean  and   what  is   done  to 
cause  the  absence  of  foul  odors.     As 
soon  as  summer  comes,  the  cows  go 
out   to   the   pasture  and    remain   until 
winter  comes  around.     Even  then  the 
wise    old    Hollanders    tell    em    that    a 
cow  is  best  turned  oflf  as  beef  when 
seven  years  old,  as  it  reduces  the  per 
cent,  of  loss.     Now,  in  California,  the 
per  cent,  of  loss  among  cows  is  not 
heavy    enough    to    make    us    think    it 
wise   to   beef  a   dairy  animal   at   that 
early   age. — Mrs.   Minna    E.   Sherman, 
Fresno,  Cal.,  in  California  Cultivator. 
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The  best  summer    investment 

any    dairy    farmer  ever  made 

is  a 


De  Laval 

[ream     Separator 

Its  use  means  profit  and 
satisfaction   combined 

THE    DE  UYAL    SEPARATOR  M, 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 


74  Cortlandt  Street 
NEW  YORK 


if  one   of  them  dies    I   don't   lose  so 
much!"     He  thought  he  had  me  floor- 
ed completely.      And  indeed     he  had 
by  one  way  of  looking  at  it,  and  he 
had  used  better  logic  than  he  knew, 
for   his   two   cows   would   pay  him   a 
loss   every  day  and   the   sooner  they 
died  the  better  for  him;  unless,  as  he 
probably  would,  he  should  buy  more 
poor     cows     and     continue     to  lose 
money.     Perhaps  some  of  your  read- 
ers may  be  interested  by  some  of  our 
exepriments    in    this    institution.       In 
February,    1903,    we    lost    our    entire 
herd  of  cows,  about  80  head,  by  the 
foot    and    mouth    disease.     In    replac- 
ing the   herd   the   next   fall   we   were 
somewhat    limited    in    funds    and    did 
(Continued  to  Page  la) 


COWS  THAT  PAY  VS.  COWS 
THAT  LOSE. 


Is  it  not  strange  that  in  this  en- 
lightened age  we  find  so  many  farm- 
ers who  are  keeping  cows  that  are 
not  paying  the  cost  of  their  feed  and 
care?  Not  long  ago  in  talking  with 
a  farmer  who  complained  that  he  did 
not  get  enough  for  his  milk  to  pay 
for  the  keeping  of  the  cows,  I  said 
to  him,  "Mr.  Blank,  you  ought  to 
keep  better  cows.  You  can  keep 
very  good  ones  for  from  $75  to  $yo 
each."  He  replied,  "Huh!  I  can  buy 
two   cows   for   that   money   and    then 
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DETAILED     DESCRIPTION     OF 
STANDARD  AND  SCALli'   OF 
POINTS  FOR  RED  POLL- 
ED CATTLE. 


Recommended  by  the   Committee  of 

the   Red   Polled   Cattle   Club 

of  America. 


Cow  Disqualifications: 

Scurs,  or  any  evidence  whatever  of 
a  horny  growth  on  the  head.  Any 
white  spots  on  body  above  lower  line 
or  brush  of  tail. 

Color — Any      shade    of    red.      The 
switch    of    tail      and      udder    may    be 
white,  with   some  white  running  for- 
ward  to  the   naval.     Nose  of  a  clear 
flesh    color.     Interior   of   ears    should 
be  of  a  yellowish,  waxy  color.  Points 
2.     Objections — An    extreme    dark,  or 
an  extreme  light  red  is  not  desirable. 
A  cloudy  nose  or  one  with  dark  spots. 
Head — Of  medium  length,  wide  be- 
tween   the    eyes,     sloping     gradually 
from   above    eyes    to    poll.     The    poll 
well    defined    and    prominent,    with    a 
sharp  dip  behind  it  in  center  of  head. 
Ears  of  medium  size  and  well  carried. 
Eyes  prominent;  face  well  dished  be- 
tween   the    eyes.     Muzzle    wide    with 
large   nostrils.     Points  6.     Objections 
— A   rounding   or   flat   appearance   of 
the  poll.     Head  too  long  and  narrow. 
Neck — Of    medium      length,     clean 
cut,  and  straight  from  head  to  top  of 
shoulder    with      inclination      to    arch 
when   fattened,   and    may  show   folds 
of   loose   skin     underneath     when   in 
milking   form.     Points   3. 

Shoulder — Of  medium  thickness 
and  smoothly  laid,  coming  up  level 
with  line  of  back.  Points  6.  Objec- 
tions— Shoulder  too  prominent,  giv- 
ing the  appearance  of  weakness  in 
heart  girth.  Shoulder  protruding 
above  line  of  back. 

Chest — Broad  and  deep,  insuring 
constitution.  Brisket  prominent  and 
coming  well  forward.     Po'nts  10. 

Back  and  Ribs — Back  medmm  long, 
.straight  and  level  from  withers  to  the 
setting  on  of  tail;  moderately  wide, 
with  spring  of  ribs  starting  from  the 
back  bone,  giving  a  rounding  appear- 
ance, with  ribs  flat  and  fairly  wide 
apart.  Points  14.  Objections — Front 
ribs  too  straight  causing  depression 
back  of  shoulders.  Drop  in  back  or 
loin  below  the  top  line. 

Hips — Wide,  rounding  over  the 
hooks,  and  well  covered.     Points  3. 

Quarters — Of  good  length,  full, 
rounding,  and  level;  thighs  wide, 
roomy,  and  not  too  meaty.  Points  6. 
Objections — Prominent  hooks,  sunk- 
en quarters. 

Tail — Tail  head  strong  and  setting 
well  forward,  long  and  tapering  to  a 
full  switch.     Points  2. 

Legs — Short,  straight,  squarely 
placed,  medium  bone.  Points  3. 
Objections — Hocks  crooked,  legs 
placed  too  close  together. 

Fore-Udder — Full  and  flexible, 
reaching  well  forward,  extending 
down  level  with  hind-udder.  Points 
10. 

Hind-Udder — Full  and  well  up  be- 
hind.    Points    10. 

Teats — Well  placed,  wide  apart  and 
of  reasonably  good  size.  Points  4. 
Objections — Lack  of  development, 
especially  in  forward  udder.  Udder 
too  deep,  "bottle  shaped"  and  teats 
too  close  together.  Teats  unevenly 
placed  and  either  too  large  or  too 
small. 
Milk  Veins — Of  medium   size,   full, 


flexible,  extending  well  forward,  well 
retained  within  the  body;  milk  wells 
of  medium  size.     Points  6. 

Hide — Loose,  mellow,  flexible,  in- 
clined to  thickness,  with  a  good  full 
coat  of  soft  hair.  Points  5.  Objec- 
tions— Thin  papery  skin,  or  wirv  hair. 
Condition — Healthy;  moderate  to 
liberal  flesh  evenly  laid  on;  glossy 
coat;  animal  presented  in  good 
bloom.     Points    10.     Total    100. 

General  Description — Cow  medium 
wedge  form,  low  set,  top  and  bottom 
lines  straight  except  at  flank,  weight 
1300  to  1500  lbs.  when  mature  and 
finished. 
Bull  Disqualifications: 

Scurs,  or  any  evidence  whatever  of 
a  horny  growth  on  the  head.  Any 
white  spots  on  body  above  lower  line 
or  brush  of  tail. 

Color — Any  shade  of  red.  The 
switch  of  tail  may  be  white,  with 
some  white  running  forward  to  the 
naval.  Nose  of  a  clear  flesh  color. 
Interior  of  ears  should  be  of  a  yel- 
lowish, waxy  color.  Points  2.  Ob- 
jections— An  extreme  dark  or  an  ex- 
treme light  red  is  not  desirable.  A 
cloudy  nose  or  one  with  dark  spots. 
Head — Wide,  strong,  and  mascu- 
line, relatively  short.  Poll  stronger 
and  less  prominent  than  in  cow. 
Ears  of  medium  size  and  well  car- 
ried; eyes  prominent;  muzzle  wide 
with  large  nostrils.  Points  12.  Ob- 
jections— Long,  narrow,  or  lacking  in 
masculine  character. 

Neck — Of  medium  length,  full 
crest,  of  good  thickness,  strong,  of 
masculine    appearance.     Points    5. 

Shoulder— Of  medium  thickness 
and  smoothly  laid,  coming  up  level 
with  line  of  back.  Points  9.  Objec- 
tions— Shoulder  too  prominent,  giv- 
ing the  appearance  of  weakness  in 
heart  girth,  shoulder  protruding 
above  line  of  back. 

Chest — Broad  and  deep,  insuring 
constitution.  Brisket  prominent  and 
coming  well  forward.     Points   12. 

Back  and  Ribs — Back  medium  long, 
straight  and  level  from  withers  to 
setting  on  of  tail,  moderateiv  wide, 
with  spring  of  ribs  starting  from  the 
back  bone,  giving  a  rounding  appear- 
ance, with  ribs  flat  and  fairly  wide 
apart.  Points  14.  Objections— Front 
ribs  too  straight,  causing  depression 
back  of  shoulders.     Drop  in  back  or 
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loin  below  the  top  line. 

Hips — Wide,  rounding  orer  the 
hooks,    and    well    covered.     Points   3. 

Quarters — Of  good  length,  full, 
rounding,  and  level;  thighs  wide  and 
moderately  full,  deep.  Points  6. 
Objections — Prominent  hooks,  sunk- 
en quarters. 

Tail — Tail  head  strong  and  setting 


NEW     JBRSBY     POULTRY     JOURIfAL 
aO    DAY    STRBE3T,  ORANOB,    K.   J. 


A  Live,  ProRresslve  and  Up-to-date 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Auttiorltv.  It  la 
chuck  full  of  new  and  valuaole  arti- 
cles. Each  l80ue  contains  color  plate 
of  prize  winnlnsr  fowls.  Send  this  ad 
and  25  cents  and  get  it  for  one  year. 
Do   it  now. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF. 

Sired  by  King  Forfarshire  64891  and 
out  of  a  suprior  cow,  giving  40  lbs. 
of  5  per  cent.  milk.  This  calf  will 
do  good  in  some  herd.  Price  reason- 
able. 

Or   if  it     is     Berkshire     pigs   you 
want  I  have  a  lot  of  spring  beauties 
for  your  picking^  also  some  splendid 
gilts  that  will  make  you  money. 
W.  F.  McSPARRAN.       Furniss.  Pa. 


Don*t  Pay  Two  Prices 
for  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Order  dln»ct  from  our  .'^tove  Fac- 
tory and  save  all  dealer*'  prof« 
Its.      UOO8IKR     fcitoves    and 
Ran>ro8  are   the   "Best  In  the 
World;"    Fuel  savers  and  easy 
.._.  ■J*"*".    s,Wd  on  30  days'  free 
trial.    We  pay  the  f  rHrht.     Guar- 
^^*^^i^  anteed  two  years.  Our  larfrp  lllus- 
<'noMi«,"8M.iiu»(,.  "'J'Ptl  cnralcu  pivpq  d^sorlntinns, 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO..  Fac.'tr .  |80  'tafc  Streft,  Marion,  Ind 


SEE  WHAT  WC  DC 

t>ef(ire    buyin;     » 

buggy.    Sendforthe 

••Amlerton"  plan,  the  ] 

nifit  liberal  yet  made. 

fri.O(«    Cash     Bond 

I'acic    of    our  Two- 

Yfar  Guarantee. 

ANDFRTOri 

With  Vuir  M*««y  In  V*ur  P««li»|.»  Buegie*, 

Wrf,'.L^""^    M^i''"'   C»^*'    Harness,    etf. 
write  for  our  new,  l<0-|>a^e  catalog. 

Tk«l.<|«rt4Marv.C«.,  76  Third  8t.,CI>elMiU.O. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAQS 

ST.  LOUIS  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,   315  N.  MAIN  ST.  ST.  LOUIS 


You  Can  Have  This  Picture 

is  .  d'.^ijh'?fTic'er'o?l^K '^^un^' -  -'^y  farm  home.  It 
hea.t.  a  beautiful  incident  Pn^rheHve'l  ofT^r  V'^  ''•*  «^**»- 
of  this  pap.  r.  The  picture  s  prfmed  in  h5n?*  I"*"?'  *■"**«" 
16x22  inches.  No  farm  house  should  hi  _uu"'^."/  ^^'O":  •'" 
you  to  become  a  reader  of  ^  without  it.      We  want 

THE  FARMERS  RECORD 

a  large  practical  monthly  farm  iournal      ao 
ment  we  will  send  it  four  moat h^ on  triaw     *  'P**^'/'   induce- 
also  send  us  five  names  of  farmir,  Jl     '°m  "^-     ''  you  will 
'•Sweet  Sixteen."     Be  sure  to  s^!«  1 1,    *  "*'"  y°"  »he    picture 
because  we  cannot  give";oV?h\"pt::5rV^.Th''uTiiI'eL'^  '°  "''^• 

^OITV.JmL^'^'^^^^'^     RECORD 

721  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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well  forward,  long  and  tapering  to  a 
full   switch.     Points  2. 

Legs— Short,  straight,  squarely 
placed,  medium  bone.  Points  3.  Ob- 
jections— Hocks  crooked;  legs  plac- 
ed too  close  together. 

Rudimentaries — Large,  wide  apart, 
and  placed  well  forward.  Points  12. 
Position  of  rudimentaries,  points  6. 
Objections  —  Rudimentaries  placed 
back  on  scrotum,  or  placed  too  close 
together,  indicating  tendency  to 
transmit   badly   formed   udders. 

Hide — Loose,  mellow,  flexible,  in- 
clined to  thickness,  with  a  good  coat 
of  soft  hair.  Points  5.  Objections- 
Thin,  papery  skin.  Or  wiry  hair. 

Condition— Healthy;  moderate  to 
liberal  flesh  evenly  laid  on;  glossy 
coat;  animal  presented  in  good 
bloom.     Points    10.     Total    100. 

General  Description — Strong,  im- 
pressive, low  set,  and  of  good  carri- 
age. Weight  1800  to  2000  lbs.  when 
mature   and   finished. 

Wm.  D.  McTavish, 
Prof.  C.  F.  Curtiss, 
J.  W.   Martin. 

CASH  PRIZES  AT  FAIRS. 

Red   Polled   Cattle  Club  of   America 

Make  Appropriations  for  the 

Fairs  of  1907. 

For   the     three     Texas     Fairs— Fort 

Worth,  Dallas  and   San  Antonio: 
$50  each  in  the  steer  classes.  .$  150.00 
Breeding  classes   Fort  Worth,  Dallas 
and  San  Antonio: 

Fort    Worth $  100.00 

Dallas    200.00 

San    Antonio 200.00 

Fair  at  Winnipeg.  Canada 37  50 

Fair  at  Brandon,  Canada 37  50 

Washington    State    Fair 100.00 

Oregon    State    Fair 100.00 

South    Dakota   State   Fair..*..     100.00 
North   Dakota  State   Fair....       5000 

Hutchinson    Kansas    Fair 5000 

Mississippi    Fair 500O 

Nebraska   State   Fair 100.00 

Indiana   State    Fair 100.00 

Montana    State    Fair 5000 

Louisiana  State  Fair 5ooo 

Virginia   State    Fair 100.00 

Tennessee   State   Fair 100.00 

International    Exposition. . .  . .   1000.00 

$267500 

The  Club  also  offers  the  following 
special  premiums  for  milking  Red 
Polls,  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

Cows  or  heifers  eligible  for  this 
class  must  be  recorded  in  the  Red 
Polled  Herd  Book. 

All  cows  competing  in  any  class 
which  this  association  offers  all  or 
part  of  the  premium  shall  be  clean 
milked  rut  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
superintendent  at  6  p.  m.  on  the  eve- 
ning previous  to  the  show. 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  show 
all  cows  are  to  be  milked  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  judge,  who  shall  also  sec 
each  animal's  milk  weighed,  and  this 
shall  be  done  for  three  consecutive 
clays,  morning  and  evening,  at  hours 
to  be  tlxed  by  the  superintendent,  and 
anv  animal  that  does  not  yioUi  up  to 
the  following  standard  shall  not  be 
awarded   a   premium. 

Cow  three  years  old  or  over-  not 
less  th?n  30  lbs.  of  milk  and  one  lb. 
of  butter  f?t,  per  day. 

Cow  under  three  years  old— not 
less  than  20  lbs.  of  milk  and  .75  5bs. 
of  butter  fat,  per  day  "Standard." 

Prizes   as   follows:   The   cow   three 


t^age   Eleveh 


WOULDN'T  you  like  to  get  a//  the 
value  out  of  the  manure — the 
only  fertilizer  produced  on  the 
farm? 

There's  an  alarming  waste  in  the  way 
manure  is  ordinarily  handled.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  get  double  the  value  that 
most  farmers  are  now  getting  from  it. 

Don't  let  it  He  in  piles  in  the  barnyard 
indefinitely,  to  ferment  and  burn  up 
from  a  third  to  a  half  of  its  fertilizing 
content. 

Don't  allow  the  rains  to  drain  and 
wash  away  into  the  streams  the  rich 
liquids  that  are  so  valuable  for  plant 
food. 

Don't  haul  it  out  and  throw  it  in  piles 
in  the  fields  to  waste. 

Haul  it  out  as  it  is  produced,  when  it 
is  fresh,  wliile  it  is  in  its  most  valuable 
form,  while  it  contains  all  its  fertilizing 
elements,  and  distribute  it  evenly  and 
thinly  so  that  the  land  will  receive  every 
particle  of  its  fertilizing  content. 

The  Corn  King  return  apron  spreader 
and  the  Cloverleaf  endless  apron 
spreader  are  both  made  exceptionally 
strong  and  durable.  The  operation  of 
each  machine  is  controlled  by   a   single 


lever.  The  quantity  of  manure  to  be 
spread  is  regulated  by  means  of  thi« 
lever,  the  range  of  adjustment  being 
from  3  to  30  loads.  # 

Certain  features  are  peculiar  to  these 
two  spreaders  and   not   found  on  other 
spreaders,  such  as  the  vibrating  leveling 
rake  which  brings  the  manure  up  square 
and  level  to  the  beater,  and  the  driving 
of  the  aprons  by  applying  power  to  both 
sides,    thus    avoiding    binding,    friction 
and  twisting,  with  consequent  breakage. 
The  wheels  are   made  of  steel   with 
broad   tires,  and  the   front   wheels  cut 
under    to    permit    short    turning.     The 
draft  is  as  light  as  can  be  secured  in  any 
spreader  which  provides  the  necessary 
strength  to  sustain  the  proper  working 
apparatus. 

The  Corn  King  and  Cloverleaf  spread- 
ers are  made  in  sizes  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  users,  and  can  be  secured  by  call- 
ing upon  the  local  dealer. 

Call  for  catalogs  and  colored  hangers 
illustrating  and  describing  these  ma- 
chines, or  write  us  for  little  booklet  on 
wasteful  practices  on  the  farm,  which 
you  will  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
reading. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY   OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO.  V.  S.  A. 


years  old  or  over  giving  the  highest 
net  per  cent,  of  total  butter  fat,  (By 
Babcock  test)  first  $50,  2nd  $30,  3d 
$20 

The  cow  under  three  years  oM  giv- 
ing the  highest  net  per  cent  of  total 
butter  fat,  (By  Babcock  test)  ist  $50. 
2nd  $30,  3d  $20. 

The  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  to 
the  animals  giving  the  highest  net 
per  cent  of  total   butter  fat. 

Up  to  the  present  date  the  Wiscon- 
sin &  Illinois  State  Fairs  are  the  only 
ones  that  have  notified  us  that  they 
would  duplicate  the  premiums  offered 
for   this   special   milking  class. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  liberal  premiums  offered  in  the 
steer  classes  at  the  International,  also 
the  class  for  a  calf  herd. 

We  trust  that  a  great  many  of  the 
breeders  will  take  advantapc  of  thc=;p 
premiums  offered  in  this  milking  clasi 
and  in  the  steer  classes  and  bring  out 
a  strong  show. 

For  further  information  write  to 
the   Secretary,   Gotham,   Wisconsin. 

Alfalfa  may  be  sown  any  time  up 
to  July  15,  with  a  good  chance  of 
success.  Many  alfalfa  growers  say 
it  may  be  sown  even  so  late  as  Sep- 
tember. The  main  point  is  to  make 
a  good  seedbed,  free  of  weeds,  so 
that  the  young  plants  may  make  a 
good  start. 


CHICK    FEEDING. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

instead  of  your  early  pullets  laying 
in  early  winter,  they  will  not  lay  un- 
til late  in  the  spring,  and  you  will 
have  diseased  stock  to  breed  from 
that  year,  and  that  means  trouble  for 
you  the  following  year. 

If  you  want  your  egg  basket  filled, 
and  do  not  want  the  trouble  of  tak- 
ing care  of  sick  chickens  all  winter, 
you  will  have  to  see  that  your  chicks 
and  hens  are  well  housed  at  night  by 
the  first  of  September  and  not  a  day 
later,  as  they  will  catch  cold  sure, 
roosting  out  after  that  time,  and  that 
cold  will  soon  develop  into  roup.  It 
is  very  natural  for  you  to  think  that 
the  beautiful  weather  in  September, 
October  and  November  was  just 
ni;\de  for  chicks  and  that  you  will 
not  drive  them  in  the  house  at  night, 
and  it  does  look  that  way;  but  I  tell 
you,  while  the  fall  days  are  all  right 
for  chicks,  the  fall  nights  are  all 
wrong,  and  I  honestly  believe  that 
more  chickens  die  from  disease  co«- 
tracted  in  September,  October  and 
November,  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  If  you  take  my  advice  you 
will  see  that  your  stock  is  well  hous- 
ed after  night  after  the  first  day  of 
September. — W.  F.  Chamberlain  in 
Buff  Rock  Quarterly. 


Page  Twelvft 

COWS   THAT   PAY   VS.   COWS 
THAT  LOSE. 


Continued  from  Page  9) 
not  buy  as  good  cows  as  were  desir- 
able, though  of  course  we  aimed  to 
get  those  that  would  be  profitable  to 
keep.  In  the  summer  of  1905  a  new 
wing  was  added  to  our  barn  with 
stalls  for  64  cows.  In  buying  cows 
to  put  in  this  stable  we  paid  higher 
prices,  used  greater  care  in  selecting 
and  obtained  better  cows.  After 
about  two  months  we  made  an  exper- 
imental test,  taking  50  cows  that  cost 
less  than  said  price,  feeding  and  car- 
ing for  all  as  nearly  alike  as  possible, 
and  compared  the  yield  of  milk  for 
a  certain  number  of  days.  We  found 
that  thee  higher  cost  cows  yielded  on 
the  average  six  pounds  (three  quarts) 
more  per  cow  per  day  than  the  lower 
cost  cows.  The  diflference  in  yield, 
at  the  market  price  of  milk,  would 
pay  more  than  half  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing. And  if  we  had  taken  the  ex- 
tremes and  compared,  say  20  of  our 
best  cows  with  the  same  number  of 
our  poorest,  the  difference  would 
surely  have  been  twice  as  much. 

Our  herd  is  composed  entirely  of 
either  pure  bred  or  high  bred  grade 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  It  is  easy 
to  get  together  a  herd  of  cows  that 
will  make  a  continual  loss  to  the 
owner.  It  is  also  not  dififtcult  to  get 
cows  that  will  pay  a  profit  of  20  to 
50  cents  per  cow.  What  kind  are  you 
keeping? — J.  B.  Chapin,  steward,  In- 
sane Asylum  farm,  Mcdfield,  Mass. 

PURE  BRED  COWS  ARE  BET- 
TER PRODUCERS. 


C.  I.  Hunt,  in  Jersey  Bulletin. 


"If  our  breeders  believe  that  there 
are  more  large  and  profit  producing 
cows  in  100  registered  cows  of  their 
favorite  breed,  than  100  common  cows 
of  nondescript  breeding,  that  regis- 
tered cows  bred  to  registered  sires 
will  produce  a  larger  number  of  hei- 
fers equal  and  exceeding  their  moth- 
ers in  production  than  will  the  scrub 
cows  from  scrub  sires,  and  that  100 
grade  cows  sired  by  pure  bred  bulls, 
will  exceed  in  production  that  of  the 
scrub  herd,  it  is  time  that  a  more  ag- 
gressive movement  was  being  made 
to  prove  to  the  average  dairymen 
that  it  is  so. — Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Nor- 
man, Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Col- 
lege." 

"In  the  above.  Prof.  Van  Norman 
is  speaking  of  the  duty  of  the  dairy 
cow  breeders  to  stand  up  and  show 
that  they  have  faith  in  their  own  cat- 
tle. But  while  the  average  dairy 
farmer  may  feel  unable  to  secure 
pure  bred  cows,  there  is  but  little,  if 
any,  reason  why  he  should  not  use  a 
pure  bred  sire,  and  he  will  do  this  if 
he  rightly  understands  all  that  is 
contained   in    the    matter." 

The  above  is  clipped  from  Hoard's 
Dairyman  and  I  would  like  to  add 
my  mite,  as  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  the  Jersey  cow  is  the  cow  to 
keep  for  profit.  Let's  look  at  the 
Creamery  Patron's  Investigation  in 
the  current  issue.  There  are  ten 
herds,  ranging  in  receipts  from  cows 
from  $48.27  for  best  herd  to  $24.09 
for   poorest. 

Why  such  a  difference  in  the  sme 
county  where  conditions  are  alike? 
The  profit  per  cow  in  best  herd  was 


$20.69,  the  loss  in  poorest  herd  per 
cow  was  $7.83.  Now  what  is  the 
trouble?  Simply  ignorance.  There 
are  thousands  of  cows  in  my  vicinity 
that  do  not  pay  their  pasture  and  yet 
their  owners  think  they  are  makmg 
money. 

Now  as  to  the  faith  that  is  in  me. 
I  will  give  a  little  report  of  my 
creamery  statement  for  June  and  July 
to  show  not  only  that  Jerseys  can  do 
things,  but  also  to  show  that  any 
dairy  farmer  can  afford  to  own  and 
breed  the  best  of  blood  in  registered 
lines.  My  creamery  check  for  June 
shows  over  $12  per  cow,  for  July  over 
$10,  almost  as  much  as  some  of  the 
patrons  received  for  the  year. 

When  I  tell  my  neighbors  that  my 
cows  pay  over  $100  per  cow  per  year 
in  milk  alone,  they  think  I  am  a  big 
liar,  as  they  say  "it  can't  be  did." 
They  say  comparisons  are  odorous — 
perhaps  they  are  to  the  other  fellow, 
but  if  they  would  wake  up  and  look 
the  facts  square  in  the  face  and  know 
what  their  cows  are  doing,  the  odor 
might  help  them  out  of  the  ditch. 

As  to  the  average  dairyman  not 
"feeling  able  to  buy  pure  bred  cows," 
that  is  just  where  the  trouble  lies 
again.  Compare  a  cow  paying  over 
$100  net  profit  with  one  lacking 
$7.83  of  paying  her  board.  It  would 
take  a  rich  man  to  keep  a  dairy  and 
lose  that  much  on  each  cow. 

I  have  one  cow  that  I  will  guaran- 
tee will  pay  more  net  profit  than  my 
neighbor's  herd  of  twelve.  He  could 
well  afford  to  sell  his  twelve  and  put 
the  proceeds  into  two  or  three  good 
Jersey  cows  and  he  would  be  money 
ahead.  Can  the  average  dairy  farm- 
er afford  pure  bred  registered  stock? 
To  be  sure  he  can,  and  he  can  not  af- 
ford to  keep  any  other  kind. 

I  have  given  a  little  of  the  inside 
working  of  my  business,  not  to  brag, 
because  lots  of  dairymen  do  better 
than  I,  but  to  show  that  there  is  much 
more  profit  in  a  good  cow  properly 
kept,  and  anyone  with  average  dairy 
cows  can  do  a  good  stroke  of  busi- 
ness to  sell  part  and  invest  in  good 
thoroughbred  stock. 

It  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to 
milk  one  cow  and  get  600  pounds  but- 
ter than  to  keep  three  for  the  same 
amount.  Let  the  average  dairyman 
study  the  record  of  tests  as  published 
by  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  and  compare  with 
what  his  herd  is  doing,  or  with  the 
Creamery   Patrons'   Reports  as  given 
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in  Hoard's  Dairyman.  Come  out  of 
the  woods,  ye  average  dairymen,  and 
look  up  to  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
There  is  no  one  yet  on  the  top. 

FEEDING    DAIRY    COWS. 
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On  this  subject  Dr.  W.  M.  Shirley, 
a  dairyman  of  Kansas,  writes  to  the 
Jersey   Bulletin  as  follows: 

You  can  not  have  any  set  rule  to 
feed  all  cows  by,  but  you  should  have 
a  basis  for  feeding  them.  I  make 
my  basis  about  like  this:  A  cow  giv- 
ing 30  to  40  pounds  of  milk  daily 
and  weighing  750  to  800  pounds,  I 
feed  eight  pounds  of  grains,  compos- 
ed of  corn  chop  and  oats,  four  pounds 
and  bran,  four  pounds.  For  the  corn 
chop  and  oats,  I  take  two-thirds  corn 
and  one-third  oats.  If  I  think  oats 
are  too  high,  I  use  three  pounds  corn 
chop  and  five  pounds  of  bran,  also  15 
to  20  pounds  of  clover  hay. 

I  like  the  oats  because  they  make 
a  change  in  feed  and  the  cow  relishes 
them,  but  so  often  they  are  too  high 
to  feed.  I  much  prefer  alfalfa  hay 
to  clover,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  buy  it  here.  I  also  give  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  each  morning,  and 
I  would  say  do  not  forget  the  salt.  I 
try  each  cow  by  increasing  and  see 
if  she   responds  any  better,  or   I   de- 


POLAND      CHINAS 

With  size  and  finish,  of  best  strains.  I 
have  more  lusty,  lengthy,  growthy 
fepring  pigs  to  offer  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. Can  also  spare  a  few  sows.  Fall 
pigs  are  all  gone,  did  not  near  have 
enough  for  my  trade.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. 

A.    F.     SIBFKER 

Degance  Mo.    R.  F.  1).   No.    i.      ^st.   Charles  Co 


COLLIES 

Handsomely  Marker 

SCOTCH     COLLIE    PUPS 

Lots  of  white  on    them;    the   fa.«-hionable 
color  in  Collies   now.      ,\lso 

HOLSTEIN        BULL       CALVES 

Cornucopia  and  Johanna  Strains 


FARVIEW 

MONTROSE 


FARM 
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Pliloio  Faim  Beikslilniii 


We  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  pigs  to  offer  from  the  greate».t  boars  and  sows  of  the 
breed.  Sons  and  daughters  of  Premier  Longfellow,  Baron  Duke  50th,  Artful  Premier, 
Sensation,  Masterpiece,  and  other  really  GREAT  ones. 

Our  Great  sow  Lees  Artful  Helle  nth.  has  a  litter  of  ten  by  Premier  Long- 
fellow, and  they  are  the  right  sort. 

Large  YorKsHirest—We  can  furnuh 
POlNDATlUN  STOCK,  and  from  imported  sires  and 
dams.     Can  snjtply  atiy  numljer  not  akin. 

Gtiornaeysj— We  have  a  few  very  choice 
bull  calves  at  low  prices.  We  have  no  heifers  or  cows 
for  sale  at  present.  We  solicit  inquiries,  and  take 
pleasure  ni  giving  detailed  descriptions  of  our  c-fTerings 

AI.DORO    FARM  ROSSTON.  P£NN. 
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A  Common-Sense  Talk  On 

Manure  Spreaders 


THERE'S  no  doubt  that  the  right  kind 
of  manure  spreader  is  a  good  thing  for 
you  to  have.  It  is  probably  true  that 
there  is  no  other  farm  machine  that,  if  right- 
ly chosen,  is  as  valuable  to  the  farmer.  If 
manure  is  spread  properly  and  at  the  right 
time,  its  money  value  far  exceeds  what  you're 
apt  to  think. 

But  when  you  buy  a  manure  spreader  have 
a  care.  There  are  many  of  them  on  the 
market,  and  many  with  various  "special 
features" — fancy  affairs  that  do  them  more 
harm  than  good. 

When  you  buy  a  spreader  look  out  for 
these  things — and  avoid  them.  What  is 
chiefly  to  be  desired  is  stren^ik  and  simplicity 
of  construction. 

Strength  is  essential  because  a  manure 
spreader  has  to  carry  a  heavy  load  and  the 
rear  end — the  machine  end — has  liard  work 
to  do. 

Simplicity  of  construction  lessens  the 
chance  of  the  machine  getting  out  of  order 
and  gives  light  draft.  You  know  there  area 
good  many  manure  spreaders  that  don't  get 
out  of  the  siied  after  the  first  year.  They 
make  tDO  much  trouble  and  cause  too  much 
delay. 


I.  H.  C.  Com  King  and 
Ooverleaf  Spreaders 

are  slrong  and  simple.  The  frame  is  care- 
fully-selected, well-seasoned  lumber,  and  is 
strengthened  by  heavy  cross  sills  and  truss 
rods.  They  have  steel  wheels  with  staggered 
spokes,  and  both  hind  wheels  have  clutches 
The  box  is  made  of  selected  stock  and  is 
securely  fastened  to  the  frame  by  heavy  steel 
cleats.  Corners  are  re-enforced  with  steel 
plates.     Everything  is  of  the  very  best. 

Both  of  the  rear  wheels  are  drivers,  and 
insure  plenty  of  power.  A  large  sprocket 
with  heavy  chain  drive  transmits  the  power 
to  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  large  and 
strong,  and  the  square  teeth  (extra  long)  are 
made  of  the  best  high  carbon  steel. 

The  power  for  driving  the  apron  is  applied 
on  both  sides,  giving  an  even  movement  and 
making  binding  impossible.  The  rollers  are 
attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  slats  in- 
stead of  to  the  frame. 

The  vibrating  rake  is  a  most  important 
feature,  and  is  found  only  on  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders.  It  It/tels  the  load  and 
brings  the  manure  squarely  up  to  the  cylinder 
— a  thing  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 


proper  spreading.  The  teeth  on  the  vibra* 
ting  rake  are  held  in  place  by  coiled  steel 
springs  so  they  never  break  but  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  size  of  the  load. 

And  as  a  result  of  simple  construction, 
the  operation  is  simple.  Any  one  who  can 
drive  a  wagon  can  operate  an  L  H.  C. 
spreader,  for  one  lever  does  it  all.  There 
are  ten  feeds,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty 
'oads  per  acre.  The  apron  stops  of  its  own 
accord  when  the  load  is  all  fed  out.  By 
reversing  the  lever  it  returns  and  again  stops 
when  back  in  position.  No  need  to  watch 
it  at  all. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  you 
should  investigate  I.  H.  C.  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders  before  you  buy.  There 
are  many  other  good  points  about  them  that 
are  explained  in  our  catalogues.  There  arf 
two  kinds — Cloverleaf.  an  Endless  Apron 
machine,  and  Corn  King,  a  Return  Apron 
machine;  each  made  in  three  sizes. 

Can  90  the  Local  Agent  or  write  for  catalogues. 
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crease  as  the  flow  of  milk  decreases 
by  being  in  milk  a  long  time. 

Oil  cake  is  too  high  to  feed  regu- 
larly here,  yet  I  feed  a  little  about 
the  time  a  cow  freshens,  and  a  few 
weeks  after  a  small  amount,  though  I 
do  not  feed  while  on  grass  if  pas- 
tures are  good.  I  will  give  you  the 
ration  I  fed  Annie  Pogis  2d.  She 
dropped  her  calf  February  2,  1904.  I 
fed  her  two-thirds  corn  and  one-third 
oats  to  make  four  pounds,  and  four 
pounds  of  bran  each  day  and  about 
20  pounds  of  clover  hay.  some  timo- 
thy in  it,  all  second  crop  and  not 
overly   good. 

For  the  twelve  months  she  gave 
8.518  pounds  milk,  average  test  5.6, 
making  butter  fat  476.99  pounds  or 
556.47  pounds  of  butter.  She  never 
made  over  15  pounds  and  a  few 
ounces  any  week  and  never  gave  over 
32  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  but  was 
giving  20  pounds  when  she  died  from 
clover  bloat  May  6,  1905,  in  her  six- 
teenth month  in  milk,  with  no  feed 
while  on  grass.  She  was  six  years 
old  July,  1904.  This  was  a  private 
test,  and  if  I  had  been  trying  to  force 
her  I  would  have  fed  her  while  on 
grass. 

My  stables  are  warm,  well  venti- 
lated and  never  freeze.  I  water 
morning  and  evening  and  always  take 
the  chill  off  the  water.  I  feed  grains 
twice  a  day,  also  hay  in  winter.  Keep 
cows  in  stable  all  the  time  during  the 
cold  season  unless  warm  and  pleas- 
ant, then  turn  out  for  a  few  hours 
about  noon. 

I  always  figure  the  cost  of  my  ra- 
tion before  I  decide  what  I  will  feed 
them.  Try  and  get  it  balanced.  I 
am  very  careful  never  to  overfeed 
and  to  feed  the  same  amount  each 
day.  Cows  keep  so  much  better  that 
way  and  will  give  you  an  even  flow 
of  milk  all  the  time  with  a  good  per 
cent,  of  butter  fat.  I  weigh  my  milk 
of  every  milking  and  test  once  a 
month,  A  good  feeder  must  put  his 
brains  to  work  if  he  makes  a  success 


of  it. 

I  have  not  many  cattle  but  the  few 
I  have  are  especially  good  at  the 
pail,  and  test  well,  so  I  am  pretty 
proud  of  them.  They  run  pretty 
close  to  Tormentor  and  old  Oonan 
blood.  One  is  granddaughter  of  Tor- 
mentor and  Oonan. 
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$832.50  A  YEAR  FROM  7  COWS. 


That  there  is  a  profit  in  dairying, 
which  well  repays  intelligent  and 
painstaking  study,  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Cole- 
man, of  Sedalia,   Missouri. 

In  a  little  booklet  which  we  have 
just  received  from  the  Vermont  Farm 
Machine  Company,  makers  of  the 
U.  S.  Cream  Separators,  Mr.  Cole- 
man tells  of  his  success. 

On  a  farm  of  only  ten  acres,  with 
but  seven  cows,  the  total  receipts 
were  $1651.50.  and  the  expenses,  $819 
—leaving  a  profit  of  $832.50.  His 
cows  averaged  400  pounds  of  butter 
a  year,  and  the  butter  has  taken  the 
first  prize  at  his  State  Fair,  five  years 
out  of  six.  This  is  all  the  more  re- 
n^arkable  when  it  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Coleman  is  unable  on  account  of  his 
health,  to  raise  his  own  feed — and 
with  the  exception  of  the  grazing, 
buys  all  his  hay,  bran,  etc.  When  we 
realize  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
farmers  who  kjt'p  many  more  cows 
do  not  clear  as  much  as  Mr.  Coleman 
does  with  his  herd  of  only  seven,  it 
does  seem  that  there  is  much  room 
for  improving  stock  and  the  methods 
of  dairying  in  vogue.  In  this  booklet, 
Mr.  Coleman  tells  what  kind  of  cows 
he  keeps — what  he  feeds — and  how  he 
gets  so  much  cream  from  the  milk. 

The  booklet  contains  such  practi- 
cal, money-making  advice,  that  we 
urpe  our  readers,  who  are  interested 
in  making  their  cows  pay  a  bigger 
profit,  to  write  for  a  copy.  It  will  be 
sent  free  to  those  addressing  the  Ver- 
mont Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows 
Falls,   Vermont,     asking     for  "Profit 


RAISING    ALFALFA. 

Higganum,   Conn.,  June  26,   1907. 
Mr.  Editor: 

On  the  third  day  of  June,  1905, 
after  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
I  sowed  3J4  acres  of  high  and  dry 
abandoned  New  England  field  to  alf- 
alfa. In  53  days  from  the  time  it 
was  sown  I  cut  V/i  tons  of  dry  hay 
to  the  acre,  and  in  53  days  more  the 
same  amount  was  cut  again;  in  the 
season  1906  I  cut  four  crops  of  il-a 
tons  of  dry  hay  to  each  acre;  making 
in  all  30  tons  in  six.  crops.  In  1905-6 
I  used  only  commercial  fertilizer. 
This  spring  I  put  about  four  or  five 
cords  of  decomposed  yard  manure  on 
each  acre,  using  a  Richardson  Manure 
Spreader  to  drop  it  evenly.  The 
spring  has  been  so  backward  that  the 
first  crop  didn't  mature  until  the  i8th 
of  June.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  seven  clear  days,  and  put  in  the 
first  crop,_  loYi  tons  from  the  3J^ 
acres,  in  fine  condition  the  7th  day 
after  cutting,  substantially  3  tons  to 
the  acre,  some  more  and  some  less, 
seven  crops  in  substantially  two 
years,  total  nearly  41  tons.  I  have 
set  my  double  action  harrow  at  a 
light  angle  and  gone  over  the  field 
with  it  each  way  after  cutting  each 
crop,  sowing  a  little  more  seed  each 
time.  Each  crop  has  grown  stronger, 
this  last  being  double  any  other.  It 
is  now  growing  an  inch  per  day. 

The  grass  crop  of  every  kind  in 
this  section  is  light  because  of  con- 
tinued cold  weather.  Last  year  the 
two  crops  from  the  ii-acre  field  of 
timothy  and  redtop,  together  with 
the  four  crops  from  the  3J4  acres  of 
alfalfa,  amount  to  102  tons.  Early 
ne.Nt  week  I  expect  to  commence  cut- 
ting my  8-acre  timothy  and  redtop 
fiehl,  and  will  then  report  results.  If 
your  patrons  will  send  me  a  two-cent 
stamp  I  will  tell  them  how. 
Yours   truly, 

George  M.  Clark. 
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OFFICIAL     RECORDS   OF   HOL- 

STEIN-FRIESIAN    COWS 

From   May   16  to  May  23,   1907. 

Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  these 
records  are  for  a  period  of  seven  con- 
secutive days.  They  are  made  under 
the  careful  supervision  of  State  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  and  their  accuracy  is  vouch- 
ed for  by  them;  no  private  records 
are  reported  by  the  Holstein-Fnesian 
Association. 

During  the  period  from  May  loth 
to  May  23rd,  1907,  records  for  91 
cows  have  been  accepted.  All  made 
seven-day  records,  one  a  thirteen-day, 
two  made  fourteen-day,  one  a  six- 
teen-day, one  a  twenty-four-day,  and 
nine  made  thirty-day  records.  The 
averages  by  ages  for  the  seven-day 
records  were  as  follows: 

Twenty-three  full  aged  cows  aver- 
aged: age,  6  years,  11  months,  20 
days;  days  from  calving,  20;  milk, 
456.0  lbs.;  per  cent  fat,  332;  fat,  15,- 
131  lbs.  Four  senior  four-year-olds 
averaged:  age,  4  years,  7  months,  9 
days;  days  from  calving,  20;  milk, 
516.5  lbs.;  per  cent  fat,  332;  fat,  17.- 
155  lbs.  Eight  junior  four-year-olds 
averaged:  age,  4  years,  3  months,  18 
days;    days    from      calving,    35;    niilk, 

452.4  lbs.;  per  cent  fat,  3-25;  fat,  14- 
694  lbs.  Five  senior  three-year-olds 
averaged;  age,  3  years,  8  months,  15 
days;    days   from    calving,   24;      milk, 

396.5  lbs.;  per  cent  fat,  318;  fat,  12.- 
608  lbs.  Eleven  junior  three-year- 
olds  averaged:  age,  3  years,  2  months, 
27  days;  days  from  calving,  34;  milk, 
416.5  lbs.;  per  cent  fat,  332;  fat,  13- 
840  lbs.  Twelve  senior  two-year-olds 
averaged:  age,  2  years,  8  months,  22 
days;  days  from  calving,  21;  milk, 
340.3  lbs.;  per  cent,  fat,  329;  fat,  11.- 
215  lbs.  Twenty-eight  junior  two- 
year-olds  averaged:  age,  2  years,  i 
month,  5  days;  days  from  calving,  22; 
milk,   299.0   lbs.;   per     cent   fat,   3.20; 

fat,  9687  lbs.  ,      t--  , 

This  herd  of  91  animals,  of  which 
but  23  were  full  aged  cows,  produced 
in  seven  consecutive  days  35.^92-5  lt»s. 
milk  containing  1,155.284  lbs.  of  but- 
ter-fat, thus  showing  an  average  of 
3.28  per  cent  fat.  The  average  yield 
for  each  animal  was  386.7  lbs.  milk 
containing  12.695  lbs.  of  butter-fat; 
equivalent  to  552  lbs.  or  27  quarts 
milk  per  day,  and  148  lbs.  of  the  best 
commercial  butter  per  week. 

The   last   issue   of   the   Oflficial   Re- 
ports closed  the  i8th  Vol.  of  the  Ad- 
vanced  Register.     During  the  official 
year    covered    by   that    volume,    1,725 
H.-F.  cows  and  heifers  were  officially 
tested    for    periods    of   not    less    than 
seven    days,      producing      during    the 
seven   consecutive   days  659,840.6  lbs 
of   milk   containing   22,629.929   lbs.   of 
butter-fat;   thus   showing   an    average 
of  3.41  per  cent  fat.  The  average  pro- 
duction   for    each    animal      was    382.5 
lbs.  milk  containing  13119  lbs.  of  but- 
ter-fat; equivalent  to  nearly  27  quarts 
of  milk  per  day,  and  i5J4  lbs.  of  the 
best  of  commercial  butter  per  week. 
Such   averages   are   simply   wonderful 
and     only     Holstein-Friesians     could 
make    them.     The    average    increased 
production  of  all  these  animals  tested 
over  the  averages  for  those  tested  the 
previous  year,  was  nearly  six  pounds 
of  milk  and  .37  of  a  pound  of  butter- 
fat.  .     „     , 

There  are  no  specinally  large  rec- 
ords to  mention  in  this  issue  of  the 
Official  Reports.  Hannah  DeKol, 
whose  seven-day  record  of  20.036  lbs. 
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'^ Ttieffilist'rs  of  thi^gricultural  Epitomist,  SpencwTlndiana,  (the  only  agricultxiral  dm 
IhttiBeffl  and  printed  ofa  farm)  have  made  arrangements  byjirhichjtiey  can  offerjnt^ga^ 
three  years'  subscript  ion  to  their  paper  at  50  cents,  a  copy  ot  ifllfpHM^to^^"^^ 

^^ROPP'SH  COMMERCIAL^  CALCULATOR . ^^_ 

absoliIt^lFfiFS^  post  age  prepaid.'  You  should  not  overlook  this  opportunity  to  secure  one  ofae, 
foremo^farm  moDthUes" n  tne  coimtry.  together  with  this  valuable  book  at  the  price  of  the  papec; 

aione--^  VHATXTHEJEALCULATOlTrisI  -^ 

mm>-        -  -^^^         -^h^-f-    A  READY  CALCULATOR,  BUSINESS  ARITHMS* 

TIC  and  REFERENCE  BOOK  COMBINED.    ,      4 

This  Is  unquestionably  the  most  compleM  Md 
convenient  work  on  Figures  lor  PRA(J1  It-Ai.  V»« 
ever  published.  It  contains  nearly  all  tne^T*'! 
Cuts  known;  hundreds  of  Simple  Rule*  and  On(liia| 
Methods  for  ••p:;i.sy  and  Rapid  Calculation,"  and 
Millions  of  Accurate  Answer*  to  Business  Examples 
and  to  Practical  Problems.    ^  ,       ,  .  .^*v_' 

It  Sifts  and  Simplifies  the  whole  science  of  ArltB- 
metic,  retaining  only  the  Cream  In  a  nutshell,  as  It 
were.  Its  Tables,  Rules  and  Methods  are  extremely 
simple,  eminently  useful  practical,  and  fully  abreast 
with  tlie       ~     *  "'  -*  "'■—'''••♦" 
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DEVELOPING   THE    HORSE. 


^  Simplest  the 

Easiest  way  for  doing  his  work 


age  of  steam  and  electricity 
kveryone  who  prefers  to  take  the 
Shortest  and  the  Easiest  way  for  do... „  —  ..— _ 
.should  no.'«*es8  a  copy  of  this  useful  and  convenient 
Pocket  Manual.  It  will  enable  everybody  to  become 
Proncient  and  Quick  in  Figures;  and  to  many  a 
young  person  it  m.iy  prove  to  be  a  stepping  stone 
to.  a  Buoccssful  business  career.  I 

It  will  show  at  a  glance,  without  the 
use  of  pencil,  pen  or  paper  * 

*  The  BJimber  of  bushels  and  pounds  in  a  loadof 
Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Oats,  or  Barley  and  the  comet 
■mount  for  same  at  any  price  per  bushel.    .  • 

The  Mact  amount  for  a  lot  of  hogs  or  cattle,  from 
1  lb.  to  a  carload,  at  any  price  P" '^^•„,         ,^^t 

The  correct  amount  for  a  load  of  Hay.  Straw.  Coai 
or  Coke,  from  25  c.nts  to  $i'().00  per  ton.      £         ■ 

The  correct  amount  for  articles  sold  by  IM 
Buishel,  Pound,  Yard  or  Dozen  from  Uc  to  SI. 


;u.''nei.  rouna,  laru  ui  mj\ii,k-u  ihj".  t;v  v"  ».. 

The  exact  wage*  for  any  time,  at  various  rates  per 
lonth.  per  week  and  per  day.  .v.~-- 

The  equivalent  of  wheat  In  flour,  when  exchang- 


fcjize  6V4-x3'^4    inclies. 


Ing  same,  from  25  to  40  lbs,  to  the  bushel.. 

The  only  correct  Rule  and  Table  for  estimating 
the  exact  contents  of  logs  of  all  sl^es. 

The  exact  contents  of  Lumber.  CteteiTM,  BIM, 
Wagon  Beds,  Corn  Cribs.  Cord-wood  and  Carpen- 
ters'. Plasterers-  and  Bricklayers'  work. 

The  exact  interest  on  any  sum,  for  any  tun«,  at 
any  practical  rate  per  cent.  r,nn  ..^.m 

The  Day  of  the  V<  eek,  for  any  date  In  .300  yeaii^ 
besides  hundreds  of  other  very  useful  things. 

It  gives  all  the  Latest  and  Shortest  methoda 
known,  besides  many  published  for  the  first  tlm«: 
viz:  An  Easy  and  I'nerring  process  for  '  Addlna 
Long  Columns;  'Short  Cuts  In  Multiplication  and 
Division.  Problems  In  Fractions,  Intereet.  PCT- 
centase.  Mensuration,  etc..  are  usually  solved  wit* 
less  than  one-third  the  Azures  and  labor  reQiuna 
by  ordinary  methods. 


Handsomelv  and  attractively  bound  it  cloth,  with  round  corners  and  J"«*  tj»«/i«jl»^?i^ 
the  pocket.  A  copy  of  tuis  useful  and  practical  work  abould  be  m  the  handa  of  every  iarm 
mechanic,  or  business  man.  '      * 


FILUOUT^ 
THIS  COUPON 

Enclose  50  cents  and  mall  at  once 


COUPON 


EPITOMIST  PL^LISHINQ  CO..   SpencIR,  InDUHA, 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find  50  centa  for  which  aradttjl 
Epitomist  for  three  years  from  date.  Send  me  as  a  prenuUBl 
postpaid  a  copy  of  Ropp  a  Commekciai.  Calcvlatoiu 


to 


Epitomint     Publishing      Co. 
Dept.  SPENCER,  IND. 


of  fat  from  591.6  lbs.  milk  has  been 
previously  reported,  makes  a  thirty- 
day  record  of  80.284  lbs.  of  fat  from 
2,378.8  lbs.  milk;  and  Anzaletta  Paul- 
ine Paul  2nd,  19.71 1  lbs.  of  fat  from 
637.5  lbs.  milk  in  7  days  and  81.147 
lbs.  fat  from  2,641.4  lbs.  milk  in  30 
days,  nearly  equals  the  seven-day 
record  while  exceeding  the  thirty- 
day  record.  These  two  cows  add 
two  more  to  the  number  of  Bo-lb. 
cows  in  the  30-Day  Division. 

Poupet,  whose  record  of  18.523  lbs. 
of  fat   from  575.9  lbs.  milk  has  been 
previously  reported,  leads  the  Senior 
Four-year   Class  with   a  fourteen-day 
record  of  35257  lbs.  fat  from   1,112.8 
lbs.   milk,   and    Idyl    Paul,    17034   lbs. 
fat   from  4994  lbs.   milk,   stands  sec- 
ond;  while     Johanna     Queen    Mech- 
thilde,   18.632  lbs.   fat  from  545-9  lbs. 
milk,  is  far  in  the  lead  among  the  ju- 
nior    four-year-olds.       Helen     Keller 
with    14.587  lbs.  of     fat,     and   Pledge 
Hengerveld    DeKol    with    14-394   lbs., 
are   first  among     the     senior     three- 
year-olds. 

Tidy  Pauline  DeKol  2nd,  with  the 
fine  record  of  18.345  lbs.  fat  from 
523.6  lbs.  milk,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Junior  Three-year  Class;  with 
Pontiac  Clothilde  DeKol  2nd,  1768 
lbs.  fat  from  516.7  lbs.  milk  in  7  days 


and  70053  lbs.  fat  from  2,133.8  lbs. 
milk  in  30  days,  and  Inka  Plum  De- 
Kol, 16.19  lbs.  fat  from  489.5  lbs.  milk 
in  7  days  and  67.401  lbs.  fat  from 
2,092.4  lbs.  milk  in  30  days,  as  second 
and  third.  Edith  Prescott  Wayne, 
17.052  lbs.  fat  from  495.3  lbs.  milk, 
stands  by  herself  among  the  senior 
two-year-olds. 

Nellie  Woodcrest,  in  the  Junior 
Two-year  Class,  makes  a  fine  record 
of  13.230  lbs.  fat  from  361.8  lbs.  milk; 
while  Mutual  Ormsby  DeKol  2nd, 
12.328  lbs.  fat  from  349  lbs.  milk  in  7 
days  and  49817  lbs.  fat  from  1,427.1 
lbs.  milk  in  30  days,  with  Manor  De- 
Kol Kate  2nd,  12.13  lbs.  fat  from 
437.2  lbs.  milk,  gain  honorable  men- 
tion, and  show  themselves  as  very 
promising  heifers. 

The  Superintendent  has  a  limited 
number  of  the  Official  Reports  and 
Prize-List  pamphlet — which  was  dis- 
tributed at  the  Annual  Meeting — yet 
on  hand,  and  will  be  glad  to  mail  the 
same  to  such  breeders  as  desire  it  and 
will  apply  for  it  by  postal  card.  As 
the  supply  is  limited,  breeders  are  re- 
quested to  ask  for  but  one  copy,  and 
to  apply  for  the  same  without  delay. 
As  long  as  the  supply  lasts  these 
pamphlets  will  be  mailed  to  any  H.-F. 
breeder    asking   for    it. 


^    l« 


\ 


m*f 


In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Bit  and 
Spur,  Prof.  George  M.  Rummel,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ex- 
plains the  work  it  has  undertaken  to 
develop  an  American  horse.  He 
says: 

A  blending  of  standard  bred  Mor- 
gan and  saddle  blood  would  not  en- 
tail violent  crossing.  It  would  be  a 
commingling  of  related  families,  the 
relationship  not  being  too  close  for 
safety.  The  standard  bred  should  be 
the  foundation;  to  the  Morgan  we 
should  look  for  conformation,  and  to 
the  saddle  horse  for  conformation, 
quality  and  finish;  all  three  would 
give   stamina  and   endurance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, so  common  in  fact  that  it  hard- 
ly needs  to  be  repeated,  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  carriage  horses 
on  our  markets  and  in  our  show  rings 
are  by  standard  bred  horses,  in 
many  cases  even  standard  breeds 
themselves.  Burlingham  ancf  Lord 
Brilliant  are  good  examples.  These 
horses  often  have  their  faults,  but 
they  have  one  great  advantage  over 
those  breeds  in  the  lines  of  the  for- 
eign carriage  breeds — that  they  have 
greater  endurance  and  greater  speed, 
which  points  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  Americans.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  many  good  carriage 
horses  come  from  Vermont  and  other 
New  England  States  and  carry  large 
amounts  of  Morgan  blood.  Lord 
Baltimore  is  a  good  example  of  the 
full  sized  carriage  horse  of  Morgan 
descent.  A  further  important  fact  is 
that  some  excellent  carriage  horses 
from  Kentucky  are  closely  related  to 
saddle  strains.  Red  Cloud  is  the 
most  notable  example  of  this.  His 
sire  as  Wilson's  King,  a  son 
of  Harrison  Chief,  one  of  the 
foundation  sires  in  the  American 
Saddle  Horse  Register  and  one  of 
the  greatest  sires  of  fine  horses  that 
ever  lived.  Furthermore,  Red  Cloud's 
sire  also  sired  the  dams  of  Montgom- 
ery Chief  and   Bourbon   King. 

In  the  Department's  work  the  in- 
dividuality of  a  horse  is  the  point 
given  greatest  weight  in  his  selection, 
and  selection  to  type  will  be  the  pol- 
icy pursued.  However,  wherever 
possible  we  have  combined  inheri- 
tance of  type  and  if  an  animal  has 
good  individuality  himself  and  is  de- 
scended from  animals  of  good  indi- 
viduality, he  is  just  that  much  more 
valuable  for  breeding  purposes.  As 
an  officer  of  the  Department,  I  do 
not  want  to  recommend  without  res- 
ervation any  particular  lines  of 
breeding  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  similarity  in  the  breed- 
ing of  our  standard  bred,  Morgan  and 
saddle  horses  would  indicate  very 
strongly  the  possibility  of  combina- 
tions to  produce  what  Jacob  B.  Per- 
kins, of  Cl£veland,  Ohio,  calls  the 
*  exquisite"    American    horse. 

The  breeding  of  Red  Cloud  has 
been  already  referred  to.  In  the 
pedigree  of  Carmon,  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  Stud  in  Colorado, 
Morgan  blood  appears  in  three  liens, 
and  Ethan  Allen  appears  in  the 
cam's  lines.  General  Gates,  an  excel- 
lent Morgan  stallion,  the  sire  of  one 
of  the  fillies  in  the  Government  Stud 
in  Vermont,  is  a  great  grandson  of 
Ethan  Allen,  Dominor,  a  son  of 
Chester  Dare,  now  in  service  at  Ma- 
jor  DaTid   Castleraan's   Clifton  Farm 


in  Kentucky,  is  out  of  a  mare  by 
Black  Hawic  Chief,  tracing  in  direct 
male  line  to  Sherman  Morgan.  The 
famous  Indian  Chief  was  a  son  of 
Black  Hawk,  and  he  in  turn  by  the 
original  Black  Hawk,  the  sire  of 
Ethan  Allen.  Morgan  blood  can  be 
found  all  over  Kentucky.  Down 
there  they  call  it,  "the  Morgan  taint," 
but  largely,  I  believe,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  in- 
ferior horses  which  are  called  Mor- 
gans, but  do  not  possess  Morgan 
characteristics  in  any  respect.  The 
true    Morgan    has    been    almost    lost, 
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but  renewed  interest  has  come  in 
time  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
splendid  breed  can  be  retained  and 
improved  so  that  it  will  be  more  val- 
uable even  than  it  was  years  ago. 


There  is  scarcely  a  flock  in  the 
country  but  that  d"ipping  will  make 
better  and  far  more  comfortable.  By 
all  means  dip  now  while  the  wool  is 
short.  It  takes  less  dip,  and  much 
less  time,  and  any  surviving  tick  or 
louse  is  more  apt  to  leave  a  sheep  in 
early  warm  weather  than  later  in 
the  season. 


Durocs    At    A   Bargain 


LOUIE  W.   WADE, 


A  choice  lot  of  young  pigs  for  sale  from 
prize  winning  blood,  priced  (either  sex) 
at  |lo  to  ^5.  Sati.sfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  me  mentioning  Blooded  Stock. 


OUR  GUERNSEYS  WON  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

Do  YmN  Wmmt  a  Bull  Calf? 

Our  Herd 
Has  Made 
RECORDS 

fnthe 
Show  Ring 

Write  for  detailed  description.    Our  prices  are  reasonable 

MLBORO  FARM,  Rommton  Pm. 


Holstein  Bull  fOr  $40. 


It  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good 
pure  bred  registered  bull  calf,  write 
n>  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  de- 
-onptioii.  of  tliree  or  four  desirable 
aninial.-i.  that  we  can  oflfer  while  we 
have  ilicm  at  $40  each. 


PogrriAC  Cax,tp«o 


THE  STEVENS 


Send  for  Our  300-Page 
Catalog. 


BROS..BASTIN(iS  COMPANY 

Lacona,  Oaw«go  Oo-  M.  IT. 
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RACING  WITH   THE   PIONEER 

Construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 

cific  by  Canada  is  Rushed  through 

Virgin  Lands  of  Wealth. 


By  Cy.  Warman. 

The  trail  of  the  new  trans-continen- 
tal railway  is  now  blazed  Practically 
from  ocean  to  ocean;  --^^ ready  the 
builders  are  receiving  and  sending 
out  mail  at  Prince  Rupert  on  the  I^a- 
cific.  which  was  a  voiceless  wilder- 
ness yesterday  and  which  will  be  a 
hustling,   booming  city   tomorrow^ 

The  Canadian  government,  which 
backed  the  builders  of  the  road  be- 
lieved that  there  was  immediate  need 
of  another  trans-continental  l>ne.  buj 
no  one  guessed  that  1907  would  find 
the  development  of  the  west  out-run- 
ning all  the  railways.  The  more 
there  is  to  build  the  more  there  is 
need  to  build,  for  the  developing  work 
wen  of  Winnipeg  has  barely  begun 

The   Grand   Trunk   Pacihc  is  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  rail  the  new  fields 
that    lie   between   Winnipeg   and    Ed- 
monton  at   the   earliest   possible    mo- 
ment,   for    there,    in      the    great    bas- 
katchewan  Valley,  half  way  between 
the   "Chicago"'    and   the    "Denver     of 
the  Dominion,  is  the  centre  of  a  de- 
velopment   that     would     be   called   a 
boom  were  it  not  that  it  had  been  of 
steady  growth  for  a  number  ot  years. 
Of    course    they   are   working   west 
of   Edmonton,   and   east   from    Prince 
Rupert,    but    the    task    of    locating   a 
line    of    railway    such    as    the    Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  proposes  to  build  is  an 
intricately  difficult  one.     It  will  pass 
through  half  a  thousand  miles  of  wil- 
derness that  was  practically  unknown 
when  the  preUminary  pathfinders  set 
their    faces   toward    the   three    passes 
which   were    supposed     to   he    some- 
where  near   the    headquarters   of   the 

Peace.  ,  .,,_ 

Every  river,  gorge  and  canyon  vviUI 
be  sounded,  every  possible  and  do"Dt  »^ 
less  many  impossible  passes  will  De 
examined  before  the  final  selection  is 
made— before  the  president  and  the 
general  manager  "O.  K."  the  profile 
—before  the  chief  engineer  pens  his 
official  "Put  her  there." 

If  the  men  who  are  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible   for    the    finished    line   were 
satisfied  to  build  as  the  ear  y  trans- 
continental  lines     were     built   in   the 
United  States,  the  last  spike  could  be 
driven    years    earlier   than    it   will    be 
driven.     If  they  had  less  faith  in  the 
future   of  Canada,  if  they  could   for- 
see  a  slump  in  the  near  future,  they 
could  build  cheaply,  have  less  of  fix- 
ed charges  to  pay     and     earn  some- 
thing  on   the   money   expended,   even 
in  "lean  years,"  but  they  are  buildmg 
against  a   future  in   which  they  have 
unbounding  faith.     If  Fortune  favors 
them,  if  the  good  old  earth  continues 
to    sweat    "gold"    at    the    rate    of    19 
bushels  to  the  acre  as  it  has  done  for 
the  past  19  year,  they  will  be  counted 
wise  in  their  generation. 

But     by    the    same    token,    if    they 

were  to  build  cheaply,  following  the 

contour   of   the    country,    /'^mg   and 

falling   with    the    swell    and    swale   of 

he  blowing  fields,  and  finish  a  ime 

utterly  inadequate  and  P^^^y^'^^^l^^  "f ' 
fi  for^he  traffic  that  is  almost  certain 
to  come  to  them,  they  would  be  call- 
ed bunglers  and  the  road  would  have 
o  be  Rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  miUion. 
Profiting  by  the  "^'ftakes  of  others 
they  have  set  a  standard  for  the  con 


struction   of   this   new   national  high- 
way that  is  proving  a  surprise  to  the 

contractors.  u^^„ 

And  yet.  after  the  line  has  been 
properly  located,  the  proper  con- 
struction is  the  next  important  step^ 
If  a  valley  be  wide  and  deep  they 
bridge  it  ifrom  bluff  to  bluff,  for  a 
good    line    with    bad    spots    is    a    bad 

^'"such  a  railway  as  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  will  have  from  the  wheat  fields 
fo     he    lakes-to    the    Atlantic    when 
he  whole  line  is  finished-will  enable 
it  to  handle  twice  the  volume  of  bus- 
iness  that   could   be   handled,   say   on 
1  roid  of  one  per  cent,  grades,     ihey 
bel'v"    that  tlfey  will  be  called  upon 
to    move      an      immense      amount    ot 
rcight  and  are  building  to  that  end. 
They  believe  that,  as  the  years  pass 
the  traveling  public  will  be  ^^^^  and 
more   in   a   hurry,   and   are   planing  a 
nissenger  service  that  will  equal  if  it 
Sees  not  surpass  the  best  between  the 
Atlantic     and     the     Pacific.       These 
togs    make    the      builders      anxious 
about  every  curve,  cut  and  fill  on  the 
three    thousand    miles    of    main    line, 
make  them  patient  with  the  pathfind- 
er and  the   contractor,  and  impatient 
with  the  unknowing  who  want  it  tin- 

ished  now.  ,      ,  .  ^ 

Between  Hanley  and  Lacombe, 
Rattleford  and  Swift  Current,  lies  a 
iit'tle  empire  of  itself,  isolated  and 
utterly  empty  of  railroads.  In  this 
vJst  valley^  country,  two  huiidred 
miles  wide  and  three  hundred  miles 
long,  eighty  P^r  cent^  of  which  is 
open  parairie  and  arable  land  hun- 
dreds of  Yankees  have  bought  land 
in  the  past  twelve  months,  and  thou- 
sands have  come  to  settle  and  bui  d 
homes.  The  land  is  fair  and  fertile 
and  that  is  all  the  born  pioneer  ask.. 
He  knows  the  railway  will  come,  and 

it  is  coming.  ^     .  .       .,  „ 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  cutting  the 
-little  empire  on  the  bias,  from  Moose 
Jaw  to  Lacombe.  The  Canadian 
^Northern  is  already  surveying  south 
of  its  main  line.  .  while  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  leaving  the  main  line 
west  of  Saskatoon  will  go  to  Calgary 
almost  as  the  bird  flies.  In  two  years 
the  vast  region  will  be  served  by  at 
least  three  competing  railways;  m  it 
will  be  the  homes  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  settlers.  Jbe  soil  here 
is  not  so  rich  as  it  is  farther  north 
not  so  heavy  as  it  is  farther  east,  but 
it  is  far  enough  north  to  be  fer  ile 
and  not  too  cold,  and  fa"-  .enough 
west  to  catch  the  breath  of  bfe  that 
lifts  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  blows 
down  from  the  Rock.es.  the  warm 
Chenook,  that  makes  the  northwest 
worth   fighting  for. 

And    it    is   for   this,   for    these    and 
other    unploughed      areas      that      tne 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  being  rushed 
with    all    the    speed      consistent   with 
good  work.     A  winter  campaign  was 
made;    in    the    tunnels    and    sheltered 
cuts  the  blasters  and  graders  worked 
without    ceasing.       At    Fort    William 
vast  stores  and  supplies  and  material 
were   gathered,   while   at   Portage   La 
Prairie   nearly  four  hundred  miles  ot 
steel  were  stored,  ready  to  be  rushed 
to    the    front    and    spiked    down    the 
moment    the   frost     left     the   ground 
again.     Much   depends  on   the  condi- 
tion   of    the    labor    market.     Yankees 
will   not  work  with   pick  and   shovel, 
nor  will     Canadians.       Either     labor 
must  be  imported  or  work  must  vr ait 
Cntil  it  can  be  finished  with  the  labor 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  July— 1907. 

Your  Wife  or  Daufhtor 


Can  drive  your  most  fracti- 
ons horse  if  He  wears  a  Beery 
Bit.  Horse  is  under  perfect 
control  at  all  times,  Can  b« 
y  vau^T  w^  used  on  gentlest  pelt  or  run- 

away klckerTwith  equal  satlslactlon.  10  <Uys  fre* 
trial.    l*rof.  B.  8.  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill.  O. 


NoMorc  Blind  Borscs  SSi.^SSS^BSSdn'i 

and  others  Sore  Eyes.  BARRY  CO..  low*  City. 
Iowa,  have  a  cure. 


-I  ril  ri  Best  seed  for  sale.  Write  for 
A  I  rh\  rO  samples,  prices  and  free  direc 
llkl  nimt  n  tions  "33"  on  growing.  J.  E. 
"wing  &  Bros.,  Box  32  Mechanicsburg,  O.,  or 
Eutaw,  Alabama. 

NEWTON'S  Huwc  urn  Cmoi  CNN 
«  vnEiMMT  trccmc 

iKvearsBale.  i>ne  to  tico  ean» 
,,rtU  care  Heave*.  »1.00  p« 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  exprea* 
prepaid.   8eml  for  booklet. 


Ciitawaj  Tools  ^or  Urgi  fay  Crops 

Three    of    Clark'e    lateaa*    C«ItlT«t»r» 

produceftt  thU  year  14  1-1  •c*"*"- J" 
tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa,  Timothy  * 
Redtop  hay.     If  you  want  to  know  how 

DOUBLE  ACTIOH  ^  JOIIITED  POLE  CU« 

CO 


S«i41or      9S 
Circulsis  b  ttM  a^ 

CUTAWM  "^ 


lARROWS 


_^  No 
^  More 
^  Use 
^  For 
^  PLOW 

Jointed    pole     takes     all     weight  off 

horses  and  keeps  their  heels  away 

from  the  disks. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

6  Main  Street,      -    Higganum,  Conn. 


BIG  CORN  CROPS 

new  illu»trmt«-4  bu-k.  "  More  Com  to  tke  Acrtj.      I« 

U  tho  bv,t  thine  ever  pabl.^hed  on  crn.  b<Kr*uM  It  U  • 
piictlcal  field  U-.k.  Years  ..f  uractic*!  knowledre  »boo» 
grow,..«  n.  re  crn  »n.l  better  corn.  t„  practical  <»rn'eri. 
f.  fc.ld  In  it.  pai:c«.  S..me  leading  chaptert  are:  Hijtory 
of  Curn.  AnatViiiy  of  the  Corn  Plant,  Race,  of  Com.  Ocod 
Seed  E-jual.  «  0-»  SUad.  Se^-d-fkd  PreP'^tion.  M^  | 
IncS.^  O-ra.  Kind,  of  Oiltnati..n.  P''">  **»f»«»' 
SraSudflnt.  »nd  How  to  '°«'';****^* J^j^ 


Thl«  booli  FREE  If  TOO  •*»*  2So  for  ilx  monthji'  trial 
J^i^cKtlon  to  Farm  .^Stock.  th.  only  "1«*«*^.PJP« 
which  mako,»ipecUlty  of  cornandlive-.toct»i»d»bo^  1 

ow  "Com  Grower,-  School/-   You  can  Incwa^JjIjM  *« 
I  FABai  AXP  BTOCg.  Box  «0».  8t;jogg»*»J^ 


PouHry  Magazine, 

Monthly,  60  to  100  pa«e«.  lU  writ«ra 
are  the  iin>8t  Bucceasful  Foultrymen 
and  women  In  the  Unitsd  SUtes.    It  if 

The  POULTRY  TRIBUNE, 

nicely  illustrated,  brimfbl  each  month 
of  informatlou  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowla  and  Make  the  Most  Money  with 
them.  Ill  fact  so  jjood  you  can't  afford 
to  be  without  it.  Price. 60  renU*  i*r  vear.  Send  atone* 
for  free  aam pie  and  SPCCIAL  orrtn  TO  YOU. 

SWINE  MAGAZINE 

Monthly  J4  to  r.4  pagf  r.  be-t  writtrs  and  1  nforma-, 
tlon  how  to  Maho  Big  Monoy  With  Hofls.    Itii 

The  NATIONAL  SWINE   MAGAZINE 

.^^^^^^^■■i^^         Printed  on  heavy  pai>cr,well 

Jg^^^^^^      illustrated  with  Prize  Winning 

JMP  ■TEabnkb   Aninial!<.H<>u8e8,Fixturi's.<fcc. 

WTw^m^*  ^    HKi  50cis.rprye«r.    OurPromtuHi 

■   ^|WS__^^  PropoaltlontoAowntaonthese 

^mt^^^^^K^^     two  Magazinen  enables  you  to 

J^^f^J^^^F*  get  one  or  a  pair  or  more  of 

purebred  pediereed  niRS abaoluioly  '«"  «J  «  J'g  ««^* 

Commla.liiiilyoucWse.     Write  me  today  for  iam- 

pies  ofthe  two  papers  and  full  particulars. 

R.  R.  FISHER.  PaWisfceT.  B««  31.  Fr«»«t,  IL 


^ 


mim 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  July— 1907. 

on  liand. 

At  this  writing  much  of  the  work 
is  done  in  the  Lake  Superior  branch, 
but  only  a  fair  start  has  been  made 
on  the  government  section  west  of 
Superior  Javestian  to  Winnipeg.  This 
section  traverses  that  rough  country- 
famous  for  its  iron  mines.  Some  ex- 
tremely heavy  work  is  to  be  done 
here. 

Between  Portage  and  Touchwood 
Hills,  McDonald  McMillan  &  Com- 
pany have  a  great  deal  of  their  work 
finished.  West  of  Saskatoon  some 
part  of  the  work  is  done,  but  there  re- 
mains heavy  work  to  be  finished 
along  the  Quapelle  Valley  in  the 
Touchwood  and  again  in  the  Eagle 
Hills.  It  is  here  that  the  manage- 
ment concentrated  their  work  for  the 
winter.  The  traveler  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  will  reach  the  very 
crest  of  the  contract  at  Yellow  Head 
Pass,  on  precisely  the  same  grade  per 
mile  that  lifts  him  from  Winnipeg  to 
Edmonton, 

The  close  of  1907  will  see  the  work 
well  under  way  all  along  the  line,  but 
build  as  they  may,  the  builders  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  pio- 
neer, the  homesteader,  the  settler, 
who  is  heading  for  the  West,  and 
vho,  in  1907,  will  come  and  settle 
by  the  hut'nreds  of  thousands. 

"selling  the  farm  in  THE 
GRAIN. 


In  every  communtiy  we  see  farms 
that  for  the  past  years  have  been 
grain  farms.  These  farms  have  grown 
crops  of  grain  each  year,  and  this 
grain  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
in  the  raw  state,  and  the  condition  of 
the  farms  speak  for  themselves  at 
present.  They  plainly  show  what 
system  of  farming  has  been  carried 
on  in  past  years. 

We  need  not  explain  the  existing 
condition  of  these  farms.  The  grain 
grown  has  been  sold  off  each  year, 
and  the  amount  of  fertility  that  has 
been  carried  away  in  the  grain  is 
much,  and  it  has  reduced  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  farm  until  now 
many  cannot  produce  profitable 
crops.  They  have  been  getting  poor- 
er each  year,  and  now  it  is  hard  for 
the  owner  to  make  a  living  on  them. 
It  never  pays  to  steal  fertility  from 
the  soil  without  replacing  it. 

Other  farms  which  we  notice  are 
the  stock  farms,  they  have  been  con- 
ducted on  a  very  different  plan. 
Stock  has  been  kept  to  consume  all 
the  feed  grown,  the  manure  has  been 
returned  to  the  soil  to  make  greater 
crops.  These  stock  farms  have  been 
increasing  in  value  each  year,  and 
the  owner  has  been  reaping  a  greater 
profit  each  harvest.  The  owners  of 
stock  farms  arc  getting  a  greater 
dividend  each  year  for  their  labor, 
and  now  they  have  a  farm  which  is 
worth  more  money  and  would  sell 
for  more. 

For  the  average  farmer  I  am  not 
much  in  favor  of  selling  the  raw 
crops  grown  on  the  farm.  If  you 
have  a  special  market  for  crops 
grown  and  can  get  the  fertility  in 
some  other  way,  it  would  be  all  right, 
but  the  average  farmer  has  not  this, 
and  he  must  depend  on  live  stock  as 
the  most  practical  moans  of  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  his  soil.  T  never 
take  a  load  of  feed  off  the  farm  (a 
thing  I  seldom  do  except  in  cases 
of  extra  high  prices)  but  what  I  think 


of  the  fertility  which  it  takes  off  with 
it,  and  I  do  really  hate  to  see  fertili- 
ty go  off  the  farm,  and  on  the  other 
hand  I  like  to  buy  feed  to  feed  to 
stock  on  the  farm,  for  I  know  that 
I  will  have  one  profit  at  least  and 
that  is  in  the  manure,  which  is  the 
best  profit  and  safest  investment  that 
I  can  make  at  any  place. 

We  need  more  farmers  who  take 
hold  of  the  farm  to  make  farm  homes 
of  them,  real  farm  homes.  Go  at  it 
with  an  interest  to  improve  them 
and  make  them  better,  and  the  first 
and  best  thing  to  make  better  is  the 
soil  in  which  lies  all  success. 

The  average  farmer  with  average 
conditions  can  make  more  out  of  live 
stock  farming  and  feeding  his  crops 
to  stock  by  judicious  feeding,  than  by 
selling  his  grain  on  the  market,  and 
have  the  manure  left  for  extra  pro- 
fit, which  amounts  to  many  dollars 
on  a  160  acre  farm.  In  keeping  and 
feeding  live  stock,  those  which  make 
the  best  meat,  and  which  will  give 
the  most  profitable  gains,  then  we 
want  stock  which  will  sell,  get  well 
bred  stock,  and  have  more  profitable 
feeders. 

I  have  in  mind  a  farm  which  has 
been  a  grain  farm  for  years,  corn 
and  other  grains  have  been  grown  on 
it  continually,  these  have  been  sold 
off  the  farm,  and  but  little  manure 
has  been  hauled  except  when  it  was 
necessary  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 
No  more  than  a  living  can  be  made 
on  this  farm  today,  and  it  takes  close 
work  to  do  that  some  years,  yet  the 
same  system  is  going  on.  You  can 
tell  by  the  looks  of  that  farm  what 
is  the  matter.  Another  farm  almost 
adjoining  has  been  a  stock  farm,  and 
clover  has  been  sown  frequently  in 
the  rotation,  most  of  crops  have  been 
fed  on  the  farms,  and  today  it  is  a 
money  maker.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  both  these  farms,  the  one  has 
been  a  profitable  one  and  is  now,  the 
other  neither  has  been  nor  is. 

Brother  farmer  what  kind  of  a 
farm  do  you  expect  to  hand  down  to 
your  boys?  You  should  leave  it  bet- 
ter than  you  found  it.  In  a  few  years 
the  question  of  fertility  will  be  a  seri- 
ous one,  so  look  to  it  now. 

E.  J.  Waterstripe. 
R.  F.  D.  5.  Clarence,  Mo. 

HORSES   IN   COLORADO. 
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WALTER   G.    SNIDER,   WaWeB,   N.   T., 

Breeder  Practical  Farm  Stock — Regr- 
Istered  Holsteln  Cattle,  O.  I.  C.  Swine, 
all  varieties  "Wyandotte,  Legrhorn,  Mi- 
norca, R.  I.  Red  fowls  and  Cochin 
Bantams.     Price    right.     Write    wants. 


PHmrome  HertI  Large 
Engllmh  Yorkshires^ 

From  Imported  stock.    Second  to  none.    Write 
wants.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,       ^ 


Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs — One  service  Boar;  also 
Plymouth    Rock   and    S.    C.    B.    Leg- 
horn eggs,  $1.00  per  15. 
JOS.  T.  FLEMING,  R.  S,  BeUeTllIe,  F«. 

GREENWOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  I 

now  have  a  large  stock, 

probably  the  best  I  ever 

owned,      thoroughbred 

Poland-China  ana  Ches 

_       ter  White  Pigs,  2  to  6 

moB.  old,  sows  bred,  boars  ready  for  service,  all 

from  prire  winning  stock.    Guernsey  and  Jersey 

Cattle.   Buff  and  Barred  Plymouth  B.  Chickens. 

Farms  and  Residence,  Oreenwood.  Pa. 

Address  C.  H.  DILDINE, 

Rohrsburs,  Pa. 


The  demand  for  horses  in  the  en- 
tire West  has  never  probably  been  so 
good  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  an  apparent  scarcity  of  all 
classes  of  useful  horses.  Buyers  and 
dealers  are  scouring  the  country  in 
all  directions.  Car  loads  of  work 
horses  are  constantly  being  shipped 
from  Cnlorado  to  California  at  prices 
that  are  almost  fabulous.  The  imme- 
diate future  for  the  horse-producing 
interest  of  the  West  appears  very 
bright,  but  a  word  of  caution  at  this 
time  to  those  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  successful  animals 
should  be  timely. 

,\  recent  investigating  trip  to  the 
horse-producing  centers  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Illinois  and  Kentucky,  discloses 
the  most  surprising  revival  in  the 
production  of  horses.  On  all  sides 
young  colts  arc  seen,  and  in  nearly 
every  pasture  there  are  yearlings  and 
two-year-old  colts.  The  financial  out- 
look' for  the  next  few  years  is  not 
the  most  promising  One  of  the  very 
first  industries  affected  at  times  of 
(Continued  on   Page   20) 


Route  No.  I, 


DO  YOU  WANT 

CHESTER  WHITES  ? 


I  have  the  kind  that  people  buy, 
try  breeding,  then  buy  from  some- 
body else,  but  after  that  they  come 
back  because  the  blood  they  secured 
from  me  still  showed  the  best,  be- 
cause my  stock  was  the  best  bred. 
Have  some  very  good  breeding  stock 
for  sale..  Write  me  for  .what  you 
want  and  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 

YotL 

J.  H.  YARNALL,     Jennersville,  Pa. 

Bargains  in   Poland 
Chinas,  Berkshlres' 
A  Chester  Whites 

I  now  have  a  large  stock 
of  probably  the  best  I 
ever  owned.  Cannot 
tell  you  all  bere,  out  I 
have   Boars   and  Sows, 

, ^      all  breeds,;  to  6  months 

old.  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  «^d  »>oar8  ready 
for  service.  Guernsey  halves  and  Registered 
Scotch     Collie     Poppies.      NVrlle  jor     P^^ 

sad  -ve  circular.  ■«>«  «^«  J,S"l„f  wSL  P 
oesoid.  M.  B.  Turkey.  Baned  and  White  P. 
"{ockB.  Brown  Leghorns  for  nale. 

P.  P.  HAMILTeN.    •    CocbraiYillc  Pa. 

Aldoro  Farm,  Rosston,  Pa* 

Guernsey  Cattle,  Berkshire  and    LarjeYork 
abire  Swine 


We  offer  some  splendid  boars  at 
$20,  $25  and  $30  each.  These  are 
royally  bred  and  ready  for  serrice. 
We  have  August  and  September  pifs 
in  pairs  and  trios  not  akin  from  the 
very  best  stock,  and  of  the  correct 
type.  Figs  sired  by  Baron  Dtike  63^, 
Prince  Premier,  Paymaster,  Paatatas- 
ter  3d,  Sterling  of  BilUnvre,  King 
Hnntcr  zmA  •tktr  a*te4  sirea. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  July— 1907. 


The  cattle  market  has  taken  an  up 
turn,  at  least  as  regards  the  best 
grades  and  the  present  outlook  is 
quite  satisfactory.  To-day,  Wednes- 
day, July  3rd,  a  top  of  $7.25  was 
reached,  which  is  equal  to  the  high 
point  established  last  February.  Not 
only  this,  but  there  were  at  least 
seven  loads  of  cattle  at  $7.15  and 
quite  a  long  string  at  $7.00.  Of 
course  it  must  be  understood  that 
cattle  have  to  be  very  good  to  sell 
above  $6.75,  and  that  there  are  a  lot 
more  that  fall  below  $6.50  than  there 
are  that  sell  above  that  figure.  In 
our  opinion  we  will  see  a  more  steady 
market  on  good  cattle  from  now  on 
as  they  are  in  lighter  supply  through- 
out the  country.  The  heavy  accumu- 
lation of  beef  in  the  eastern  market 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
advance  is  now  well  worked  off  and 
another  similar  accumulation  of  corn- 
fed  cattle  during  the  summer  or  fall 
is  not  possible.  However,  we  look 
to  see  cattle  of  cheaper  classes,  grad- 
ing below  best,  say  from  $6.50  down, 
to  sell  lower.  There  will  be  some 
few  western  cattle  from  the  northern 
ranges  arrive  during  the  present 
month  and  after  August  ist  they  will 
commence  to  come  pretty  freely. 

The  butcher  stock  market  has 
dragged  along  under  the  difficulties 
incident  to  restricted  competition  by 
reason  of  the  commission  men  refus- 
ing to  sell  to  the  packers  subject  to 
post-mortem  inspection  as  the  latter 
demand  it.  Of  course  this  situation 
has  greatly  limited  the  supplies  as 
commission    men    have    warned    their 


customers  to  ship  very  sparingly, 
and  prices  have  been  fairly  well  main- 
tained considering  the  circumstances. 
At  this  writing  there  is  talk  of  a  con- 
ference between  the  buying  and  the 
selling  interests  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  controversy  may  be  adjusted  fair- 
ly to  all  concerned  and  that  within  a 
short  time  we  will  again  have  plenty 
of  competition  for  all  classes  of  fe- 
male butcher  stock. 

Receipts  of  stockers  and  feeders 
have  been  quite  limited  during  the 
month  and  quality  is  nothing  extra. 
There  has  been  no  particular  enthus- 
iasm in  this  branch  of  the  trade  and 
values  have  fluctuated  up  and  down 
according  to  the  number  of  buyers 
present  or  volume  of  orders  in  the 
hands  of  the  commission  men.  With 
over  20,000  cattle  here  on  Monday 
there  were  not  ten  loads  of  stockers 
and  feeders  of  all  kinds.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  good  to  choice  feeders  are 
quotable  at  $4.75  to  $515;  good  to 
fancy  selected  stockers,  $4.25  to  $4.90. 

As  we  have  been  predicting  for  the 
past  two  months  hog  values  have 
been  woking  steadily  lower  and  to- 
day prices  are  10  cents  to  20  cents 
lower  than  a  month  ago.  The  ex- 
treme top  to-day  was  $6.15,  whereas 
a  month  ago  best  hogs  were  selling 
up  to  $6.35.  and  two  months  ago  up 
to  $6,60.  Bulk  of  the  sales  to-day 
were  made  at  $5.90  to  $6.60.  As  is 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  big 
heavy  hogs  are  neglected,  especially 
if  rough  or  coarse,  and  the  demand 
centers  on  light  and  medium  weights. 
The  world's  stock  of  lard  as  compiled 
by  N.  K.  Fairbanks  &  Co.  make  the 


aggregate  July  i  show  339,232  tcs,  an 
increase  in  June  of  49,000  tcs,  and  an 
excess  over  last  year  of  26,000  tcs. 
Stocks  in  Europe  and  afloat  are  139,- 
400  tcs,  a  decrease  of  4,000  tcs  last 
month  and  of  14,000  tcs  last  year. 
Hately  Bros',  lard  statement  shows 
an  increase  in  June  of  45,785  tcs, 
compared  with  61,211  tcs  in  June  last 
year.  Stocks  are  338,767  tcs,  com- 
pared with  211,215  tcs  last  year. 

All  classes  of  killing  sheep  and 
lambs  have  been  working  lower  late- 
ly, best  lambs  at  present  time  selling 
up  to  $7.75,  which  is  a  big  drop  from 
the  high  time.  Packers  have  been 
buying  a  great  deal  on  other  markets, 
particularly  lambs  at  Louisville, 
and  Cincinnati,  which  have  been  ship- 
ped here  for  slaughter,  with  the  ef- 
fect of  breaking  prices  badly  as  above 
noted.  At  present  fat  choice  shorn 
lambs  are  about  $1.75  to  $1.85  lower 
than  the  high  time  of  the  season; 
good  class  of  shorn  lambs  $2.00  to 
$2.25  per  cwt.  lower,  while  wethers 
show  a  loss  of  $1.00;  heavy  native 
ewes  $1.75  and  handy-weight  ewes 
$1.25  to  $1.35  during  the  same  period. 
.-\t  the  present  time  good  to  choice 
fat  wethers  are  quotable  at  $5.00  to 
$6.00;  good  to  choice  fat  ewes  $4.75 
to  $5-75;  good  to  choice  yearlings 
$6.50  to  $6.85;  good  to  choice  fat 
lambs  $7.50  to  $775;  fair  to  choice 
feeding  lambs  $6.50  to  $7.10.  The 
first  western  grass  lambs  of  the  sea- 
son reached  Chicago  Monday,  being 
the  earliest  in  many  years  past;  in 
fact,  old  traders  do  not  recall  a  sea- 
son when  the  vanguard  of  the  wes- 
terners  reached    the    Yards   so   early. 


GOOD  iNVESrmENTS 

FIRST      TV^ORTGTXGE     BONDS 

5  per  cent,  clear  of  taxes.  Interest  payable  semmi-annually,  July  and  January 

Persons  wishing  a  first-class  investment,  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  and  also  by  fire  insurance  in 
case  of  fire,  should  write  me  at  once.  ^These  bonds  are  issued  by  a  company  doing  a  good  business  that  will 
stand  investigation. 

In  Sums  of  SI  00^  to  92000 

These  bonds  are  offered  for  sale  in  sums  ranging  from  $100  to  $2000,  and  are  to  secure  capital  for  a  fast  grow- 
ing business  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Over  $5000  Sold  Within  a  Month 

and  the  opportunity  will  not  last  long,  as  five  per  cent,  clear  of  taxes,  interest  semi-annually,  on  good  property, 
does  not  last  long.     The  business  is  on  a  banking  basis.     Write  me  at  once, 


C.  E.  MORRISON, 


OXFORD,  PA 


\ 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  July— 1907. 

This  initial  shipment,  which  was 
made  by  Joseph  Gestal,  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  included  some  1,700  very 
choice  lambs,  averaging  around  60 
lbs.,  which  were  sold  at  $7.60,  with 
some  culls  out  at  $6.25.  They  were 
bought  by  Armour,  S.  &  S.  and  Ham- 
mond. The  good  condition  of  these 
lambs  forcasts  an  excellent  grade  of 
grass  mutton  from  the  west  this  sea- 
son, and  this  is  also  borne  out  by 
the  very  favorable  reports  reaching 
us  from  practically  all  sections  of  the 
range  country,  indicating  an  abun- 
dance of  feed  and  water.  The  first 
Idaho  range  lambs  to  reach  Chicago 
last  year  came  on  July  15th  and  sold 
at  $7.85. 
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Points  to  Farmers. 

A  little  farm  free  from  indebted- 
ness is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  a 
big  farm  with  a  mortgage. 

A  splendid  way  to  make  an  exper- 
iment of  any  kind  is  for  several  farm- 
ers to  join  hands  and  make  it  in  part- 
nership. 

If  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  your  hens  owe  you  half  a  liv- 
ing, be  sure  to  collect  the  other  half 
from  the  garden. — Farm  and  Fireside. 


rOR  f  ALU  OR  ■XOHANQR. 


NATIONAL   DAIRY    SHOW. 


SPECIAL   SEEDMEN'S   EXHIBIT 


To  encourage  and  reward  those 
seedmen  who  have  given  particular 
attention  to  developing  corn,  splen- 
did prizes,  aggregating  $675,  have 
been  offered  for  the  best  display  of 
seed  corn,  these  to  contain  not  less 
than  eight  varieties.  The  first  prize 
in  this  lot  is  $250;  second,  $150;  third, 
$100;  fourth,  $75;  fifth,  $50;  sixth, 
$25;  seventh,  $15,  and  eighth,  $10. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  National  Corn 
Exposition,  at  Chicago,  and  will  re- 
ceive great  comment  and  close  inves- 
tigation. 

...FOR  SALE... 

Best  Horse  RaincKin  Texas 

Abundant  running  water,  wild  rye, 
two  grood  houses,  one  new,  cost  fifteen 
hundred  dollars;  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced  all  around.  Over  one  hundred 
mares,  colts;  2  stallions.  Price — 
everything  —  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Six  thousand  acres  patented  land. 
R.  W.  LANE,      -    -    Laguna,  Texas. 


The  National  Dairy  Show  will  be 
held  at  Chicago  at  the  same  time  the 
National  Corn  Exposition  is  in  pro- 
gress, next  October,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  those  interested  in  dairy- 
ing, as  well  as  those  interested  in 
corn,  to  see  two-  splendid  shows.  Corn 
is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  dairying, 
and  the  two  fit  nicely  together.  The 
Corn  Grower  can  also  be  a  dairy- 
man, and  the  dairyman  cannot  get 
along  without  corn.  Full  informa- 
can  be  secured  from  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Dairy  Show,  Mr.  E. 
Sudendorf,  Record-Herald  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago. 


5TALLION5  - 

One  aged  Imported  Stallion,  one  seven- 
year-old  Pereheron  and  Morgan  Stall- 
ion, one  eight-year-old  Black  Spanish 
Jack,  medium  size.  Will  be  sold  rea- 
sonable to  quit  business. 

Also  breeder  of  O.  I.  C.  Swln«. 
Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

J.  A.   KLEPINGEK, 

R.  P.  D.  No.  1.  DAYTON,  OHIO 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS. 

ao  choice  Spring  Sows,  open  ;  25  Fall  PIkb 
t>otb  sexes,  and  also  some  very  flue  yearling 
bred  lows  that  are  extra  fine  and  were  prize 
winners  last  Fall.  12  bead  Foland-CbinM  from 
t  to  12  mouths  old.  I  never  bad  a  l>etter  offer- 
ing Id  young  sows  than  this. 

C.  R.  CR.ESSMAN, 

Bursonville»BttcRs  Co.,  P»» 

Chester      Whites 

Sows  bred,  $25  to  $30  each.  Bean 
at  $15.  Sows  ready  for  senrice.  Show 
stuff — what  you  want.  Fancy  fall 
pigs.     Write  at  once. 

D.  W.  SHELLABARGER,        Enoa.  Ohio 


H'ampshire   Swine   Breeders. 

The  Thin  Rind  Record  Association 
met  at  Erlanger,  Ky.,  June  5,  1907, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  that  or- 
ganization, and  for  the  further  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  American 
Hampshire  Swine  Record  Associa- 
tion, which  was  done  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $2,500.  Shares  will  be  $10 
each.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  during  the  week  of  the 
International  Live  Stock  Show.  The 
following  breeders  were  present; 
John  Goodwine.  Jr.,  President,  Poto- 
mac, I11.;E.  C.  Stone,  Secretary,  Arm- 
strong, 111.;  T.  C.  Whitney,  Vice- 
President,  Oberlin.  O.;  J.  M.  Craven, 
Limaburg,  Ky.;  William  Jones,  Win- 
chester, Ky.;  F.  H.  Atkinson,  Mt. 
Sterling,  Ky.;  J.  H.  Aylor,  Gunpow- 
der, Ky. ;  L.  B.  Bacon,  Chrisman,  111.; 
Hon.  H.  F.  Work.  ex-Sec.  Charles- 
town,  Ind.;  N.  P.  Wilson,  Richmond, 
Ind.;  Budd  Rouse  and  Mr.  Bradford, 
of  Kentucky. 


Chester  Whites 


I  have  tbem  combining 
tbe  best  blood  Id  Chester 
County.  If  Tou  want  the 
Kood  old  Cheater  that  baa  made  this  county  fa- 
mous, we  have  them  here  that  will  please  you- 
We  breed  and  sell  only  the  best.     Write  me. 

L.  WEBSTER.    •   Kelton,    Pa. 


We  have  received  from  Charles  F. 
Mills  the  report  of  the  second  annual 
session  of  the  /Xmerican  Berkshire 
Congress.  It  contains  one  hundred 
pages  of  the  experience  most  success- 
ful breeders,  exhibitors  and  sellers  of 
Berkshire  swine.  Every  line  of  ef- 
fort in  connection  with  the  breeding, 
feeding,  exhibition  and  sale  of  Berk- 
shires  is  covered  in  the  address  and 
discussions  contained  in  the  report. 

The  papers  and  the  discussions  fol- 
lowing will  interest  and  benefit  every 
practical  and  progressive  swine 
breeder.  The  next  session  of  the 
American  Berkshire  Congress  will  be 
hoiH  at  Nashville,  Tenn..  February 
26  27,  1008.  The  report  of  the  Con- 
press  will  be  mailed  free,  on  applica- 
tirtii  of  any  breeder  of  Berkshire 
swine. 


Wdnted  — Real     Estntr      for      Kxcliun^^e 

If   you   want  to   ""ell  or   exchange     farms  or 
merchanilise,  or   aiivihinp,    write   me   at   once, 
describiti^j  fully,  .iiul    what   is   wanted.      I   can 
match  vou,  no Vhari;e  unless  trade  is  made. 
K.  J.  tVATKRSTKIPE,       Clarence,  Hlo. 


This  department  of  a.dvartlalBf  will 
•nabU  readers  to  aell  any  kind  of  aur- 
plua.  live  stock,  farm  tools,  maehlnsry, 
crops,  ate.  Advertlsamenta  of  famu 
for  sale,  rent,  or  axehansa,  poultry, 
supplies,  doffs.  cats,  pat  stock,  Impla- 
ments.  machinery,  wairoas.  aaads, 
planta  and  veratablaa.  Tha  eoat  af 
advertlnlnc   Is 

Only    Two    Cents    a    l¥ord, 

all  classifled.  Each  Initial  or  numbar 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advartlaa- 
ment  taken  for  less  than  S6  canta  aach 
Issue.  All  replies  must  ba  sent  dlract 
to  advartlsers.  Cash  eovarlnr  tha  ax- 
act  numbar  of  worda  at  2  canta  aaek 
must   ba   sent   with   avery   order. 

This  Department  for  LlTe  Stock  Only. 

CATTLE. 

JERSEYS — Combination      and     Goldaa 
Lad.     For   sale — 10    cows.    10   halfara 
and    20    bulls.     S.    B.    NIVIN,    Landan- 
berc.   Pa. 

The  «Dalry   Calf  from  Birth  to  Prolt** 

Tells  how  to  raise  calves,  cure  thalr 
diseases,  &c.,  by  our  best  broedara. 
Just  out.  Introductory  price  26  cents. 
C.  I.  HUNT.  Hunt.  N.  Y.,  Breeder  of 
choice    Registered   Jerseys. 

HOGS. 


POLAND  CHINA  Pigs  for  sale,  di- 
rect descendants  of  Chief  Perfec- 
tion 2nd,  Keep  On,  Captivator,  Next 
In  Line,  and  others.  WARD  W. 
DASEY,    Frankford,    Del. 


REGISTERED     Dnroc     Service     Boars 

and  Bred  Sows.  Stock  of  all  ages 
for  sale.  WILLIAM  HARSHMAN, 
Utica    Mills,    Md. 


Registered  Dnroe  Pigs  for  sale.  WAXt- 
TER  M.  CARROLL.  Box  lOS,  Lynch- 

burr.   V^*- 


GET  SOME  Improved  Laraa  Tork- 
shlra  Pigs.  Hundreds  are  glad  thay 
have  these  pure  breds.  Prlca  low. 
Money  back  If  not  satisfied.  Writa 
now.  HARRY  B.  BILLINOTON.  Walla, 
Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS'' 


IV ANTED — We  have  an  enquiry  for 
a  Hereford  Bull  and  Jersey  Red  Pigs. 
Parties  having  them  for  sale  may  And 
a  purchaser  by  advertising  in  Blooded 
Stock. 


FOR      SALE  —  Exceptionally      fine 
Shetland    pony,    young,      beautiful; 
complete   outfit.     L.   D.   ATWATER. 
Waverly.  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  


Single  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs,  Blan- 
chard  strain.     $1.00  for  15;  $1.75  for 
30.     J.  W.  EARDLEY,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Pa.     Route  i.  

Light   Brahma   Eggs,  $1.75   a  dozen. 
WILEY  CAMPBELL,  Boyers,  Pa. 


^IIITE  and  BARRED  Plymouth  Rook 
fowls  and  Mammoth  Bronsa  Turkaya 
R.  H.  McFADIBN,  Oxford.  Pa. 

There  is  less  talk  about  breeds  than 
formerly,  but  the  Hampshires  are 
certainly  in  great  demand.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  supplying  it,  in  fact. 
We  never  look  upon  these  stampedes 
for  this,  that  or  the  other  breed,  as 
wholesome  signs,  any  more  than  we 
do  the  rushes  for  this,  that  or  the 
other  country.  It  is  the  man  behind 
the  breed  or  country,  after  all,  that 
nallv   counts. 


Don't  fall  to  set  Blooded  Stock  for  1908 
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HORSES  IN   COLORADO. 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
financial  depression  is  the  horse  pro- 
ducing industry.  This,  with  the  un- 
precedented production  that  there  is 
now,  would  indicate  that  certain 
classes  of  horses  will  be  a  drug  on 
the  market  again  within  a  few  years. 
I  would  suggest  at  this  time  to  the 
breeders  of  Colorado  that  they  dis- 
card and  brood  mares  that  are  not 
of  a  very  high  grade  in  their  partic- 
ular class.  By  the  time  the  foals  that 
are  now  being  bred  are  ready  to  go 
on  the  market,  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  prices  will  have  drop- 
ped from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  especially 
for  the  more  common  classes.  If 
draft  stock  is  being  produced  (and 
this  is  the  stock  that  the  majority  of 
farmers  are  engaged  in  producing 
just  now)  see  to  it  that  only  the  very 
best  brood  mares  are  bred  and  that 
they  are  bred  only  to  the  very  best 
stallions.  Size,  weight,  quality  and 
soundness,  combined  with  style  and 
action,  are  the  points  that  should  re- 
ceive great  attention  in  the  selection 
of  both  mares  and  stallions  in  the 
breeding  of  draft  horses  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  Mares  that  do  not 
weigh  over  1,400  pounds  should  not 
be  used  for  the  production  of  draft 
horses  for  the  future  markets.  If 
these  undersized  mares  are  of  good 
confownation,  they  can  be  utilized  to 
good  advantage  in  the  breeding  of 
mules  that  will  probably  for  some 
time  to  come  be  a  very  profitable  en- 
terprise. With  good  draft  mares, 
however,  weighing  from  1,400  to  1,700 
pounds,  and  a  good  sire  weighing 
from  1,650  to  2,000  pounds,  there  is  a 
good  prospect  of  remunerative  prices 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  farmers  and  breeders  who  have 
the    taste    and    the    facilities    for    the 
production   of   the    lighter   classes    of 
horses,   the  highest  class   of  carriage 
horses    should    be    the    type    selected. 
The  tremendous  improvement  and  the 
reduction    in    cost      prevailing   in    the 
manufacture   of  automobiles   and   the 
consequent     decrease      in     price    has 
made    these    machines    of   transporta- 
tion a  very  serious  menace  to  the  fu- 
ture    production     of     light     harness 
and    driving    horses.     The    high-class 
carriage  or  heavy     harness  horse  has 
not  been  aflfccted   nearly  so  much  by 
the    increase    in    the    automobiles.     A 
great  majority  of  wealthy  people  will 
discard    tluir      machines      when    they 
have   become   common   and   the   trend 
has   already   ^^et    in    toward    the    horse 
again    by   tlu-t    people.     The   demand 
foi    higli-rla^s  cnrriapc   or  heavy   har- 
ness horses  will  tend  to  increase  rath- 
er than  diminish,  and  good  prices  can 
al\vay>    he    obtained    for   this   chiss   of 
horses.       The      development    of      the 
American  carriage  horse  at  the  Colo- 
rado .Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
ment  Station   is   progressing  very   fa- 
vorably.      At    the      present    lime,    22 
brood  mare?   are  to  be   found   on  the 
farm,    and    of   these,    19   arc    expected 
to  foal  this  year.     Fourteen  very  high 
class    yearling    colts    by    the    stallion 
"Carmon"    are    exemplifying   the    suc- 
cess of  the  work  undertaken      At  the 
present    time,    seven    very    fine    foals 
have  come  to  hand  this  year,  and  the 
indications  are  that  they  are  superior 
to   their   brothers    and    sisters    of   last 
year.     The  station  and  the  college,  in 
co-operation    with    the      government, 
will     probably     increase     the     brood 
mares  to  35  head  during  the  summer, 


and   only   those   of   the   very   highest 
class  will  be  secured. 

Visitors  to  Fort  Collins  and  to 
Northern  Colorado  should  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
this  horse-breeding  establishment  and 
study  the  character  of  the  horses  be- 
ing produced.  All  Coloradoans  es- 
pecially will  be  welcomed  and  they 
should  take  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity which  is  afforded  them  of  gath- 
ering information  available  at  the 
present  time  in  this  interesting  dem- 
onstration. W.    L.    Carlyle. 


NEW    METHOD    OF   PIG   FEED- 
ING. 


Mr.  William  Dietrich  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  who  gives  his  whole 
time  to  swine  instruction  and  experi- 
ments, related  the  following  interest- 
ing and  valuable  results  of  his  work, 
at  the  State  Farmers'  Institute: 

A  six  months'  feeding  experiment 
was  conducted  with  nine  lots  of  pigs. 
During  the  second  half  of  this  exper- 
iment the  pigs  in  lot  two  gained  20 
pounds  live  weight,  while  the  pigs  in 
lot  nine  gained  120  pounds  and  yet 
the  two  lots  were  fed  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  food  and  in  the  same 
manner.  These  widely  different  re- 
sults were  produced  by  the  way  the 
pigs  had  been  fed  during  the  first  half 
of  the   experiment. 

Protein  food  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  healthful  growth  of  young 
pigs,  but  a  previous  experiment  has 
shown  that  when  the  pigs  eat  too 
much  protein  that  much  more  of  it 
is  excreted  without  being  used  in  the 
body.  After  35  days  of  reduction  in 
feeding  the  amount  of  protein  ex- 
creted decreased  until  it  was  less 
than  the  amount  fed.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  feeding  period  the  pig 
makes  lean  meat  out  of  protein,  so 
protein  should  be  fed  at  first  when 
the  animal  needs  it  for  making 
growth,  but  at  the  close  the  swine 
feeding  period  when  you  want  to  put 
the  fat  on  the  animal  this  may  be 
done  more  economically  by  feeding 
carbohydrates.  But  if  too  much  pro- 
tein food  (such  as  we  get  in  oil  meal 
or  tankage)  is  fed  to  the  young  pig 
the  excess  of  protein  is  not  only 
wasted  but  actually  prevents  the  ani- 
mal frnm  making  the  proper  gains 
for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

If  a  bunch  of  hogs  were  eating  nine 
pounds  of  corn  per  day  and  making 
one  potmd  of  gain,  and  it  were  desir- 
erl  to  double  the  gain,  the  usual  meth- 
od would  be  to  double  the  feed,  or 
at  least  to  increai^e  it.  But  at  one 
point  in  the  experiment  the  pigs  were 
eating  eight  pounds  of  feed  per  day 
and  two  pounds  of  skimmed  milk. 
They  were  fed  the  same  for  five  days 
and  gained  one-fourth  pound.  Later 
when  this  feed  was  cut  down  to  four 
pounds  of  meal  and  1.5  pounds  of 
skimmed  milk,  they  gained  one-half 
potind.  One-half  of  the  feed  was 
taken  away  and  they  made  twice  the 
gain. 

In  this  experiment  the  pigs  had  all 
been  fed  as  soon  as  they  learned  to 
eat.  at  about  one  month  old.  They 
were  allowed  to  run  with  their  moth- 
ers tip  to  three  months  of  age,  when 
they  were  weaned  and  placed  imme- 
diately in  this  experiment.  After 
these  pigs  had  been  fed  for  six 
months  those  in  lot  one  weighed  73 
pounds  and  had  gained  just  21  pounds 
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during  the  six  months  of  feeding. 
They  were  fed  in  a  dry  lot  of  about 
one-eighth  acre  and  had  no  grass 
whatever.  They  were  fed  twice  a 
day  on  corn  meal  and  water  and  giv- 
en as  much  as  they  would  eat. 

Lot  two  was  fed  exactly  the  same 
on  cornmeal  and  water,  but  in  addi- 
tion was  given  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
wood  ashes,  lime  and  salt  and  a  little 
copperas,  and  by  the  addition  of  these 
materials  they  made  three  times  as 
much  gain  as  the  pigs  in  lot  one.  Lot 
two  gained  70  pounds  and  weighed 
120  pounds  at  the  close. 

Pigs  in  a  wild  natural  state  have 
access  to  weeds,  herbs,  grasses,  roots, 
bugs  and  insects,  of  which  they  eat 
freely.  Under  artificial  conditions, 
hog  feed  does  not  contain  all  the  nec- 
essary materials  that  are  in  these  nat- 
ural feeds,  and  better  health  has  been 
secured  by  giving  the  hogs  free  ac- 
cess to  the  substances  named. 

The  third  lot  had  access  to  a  clo- 
ver pasture  (the  experiment  started 
in  August)  and  enormous  results 
were  received  from  this  clover,  which 
furnished  protein.  They  made  a 
gain  of  190  pounds  where  lot  two 
gained  only  70  pounds.  Lot  three 
averaged  241  pounds  per  head  at  the 
close. 

Lots  five  and  six  were  fed  corn 
meal,  bran,  middlings  and  tankage. 
They  gained  about  210  pounds  and 
at  the  close  weighed  270  pounds.  A 
pig  under  two  months  on  corn  or 
middlings  will  always  eat  too  much. 
He  can  eat  and  digest  a  certain 
amount  of  food,  but  after  the  food  is 
digested  he  has  to  build  it  into  tissue 
and  he  can  not  build  up  into  bodv 
tissue  as  much  food  as  he  can  eat 
limited  the  amount  of  food  fed  to  the 
pigs  in  lot  eight  of  food  fed  to  the 
last  half  of  the  experiment,  with  the 
last  half  of  ths  experiment,  with  the 
idea  of  reducing  this  factor  of  waste. 
Lots  eight  and  nine  were  given  less 
than  they  would   eat. 

In  lot  nine  when  the  pigs  were  six 
nionths  old  all  the  protein  feeds,  that 
is.  tankage,  bran,  and  middlings,  were 
taken  away  and  they  were  fed  noth- 
iiig  but  corn  meal.  Lot  nine  had  the 
nitrogenous  foods  one  month  longer, 
that  is.  they  were  taken  away  at 
seven  months.  Lot  eight  averaged 
2QQ  pounds  and  lot  nine.  305  pounds 
at  the  close  of  the  experiment. 

The  pigs  in  lot  eight  and  nine  gain- 
ed 28.6  per  cent,  more  by  eating  5.4 
per  cent,  less  feed  than  lots  five  and 
six.  Lot  three  was  the  only  lot  that 
had  clover  during  the  last  three 
months,  where  lot  nine  was  fed  the 
same  as  lot  two.  The  former  made 
120  pounds  while  the  latter  made  20 
pounds  of  gain.  The  difTerence  was 
caused  entirely  by  the  way  they  had 
been  fed  during  the  preceding  three 
meinths. 

This  series  of  experiments  has 
shown  that  about  eight-tenths  of  a 
pound  of  protein  is  as  much  ast  a 
pig  can  make  good  use  of.  — Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute.  H.  A.  McKeene, 
Secretary. 

Always  mention  Blooded  Stock 
when   writing  advertisers. 


If  you  can  use  sample  copies  at 
the  farmers'  club  meetings  write  us 
anfi  \vf  will  send  them  to  you. 
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I  am  familiar  witli 
Ridpath's  History  of 
tlie  World,  and  com. 
mead  It  to  the  scholar 
as  well  as  to  the  plain 
people. 

William  McKinley. 


rH^  Publishers  Failure 

IS 

Your  Opportunity 


Dr.  Ridpath's  labors 
are  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  I  most 
heartily  recommend  his 
History  of  the  World 
for  study  and  convenient 
reference. 

Benjamin  Harrison. 


Blooded  Stock  Readers  are  Offered  an  Exceptional  Opportunity 

To    place    in    tlieir    Homes    tHe    'World-Famed     Publication 

Ridpath's    History    of  the  World 

Brand  new,  latest  edition,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Russia-Japanese  War,  beautifully  bound  in  Half-Morocco 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  5ETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  nam*  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to   those   Mending  the  coupon  below.     Tear  off  llie  coupon,  write  name 
and    addresM    plainly    and    mall    now    before   you    forget    It.      Don't  delay  um  there  are  but   few  net?*  remaining. 

Dr.   Ridpath   is   dead,   his   work   is  done,   but   his   family   derive   an    income    from   his   History,   and   to   print   our  price 
broadcaMt    for    the    sake   of   more   quickly    selling    these    few     sets  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  salen. 
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HISTORY   HISTORY 

OF   THE  OF    THE 

WORLD    WORLD 


OF   THE  OF  THE  OF  THE 

'iD    WORLD    WORLD 


WORLD     WORLD     WORLD  JA^ORLD 


-^rr  ToiT  ^r^"  "^^  "^  '^  -S-'Tcisr^ir 

•  '         c.M.H  FRANCE    ..    THtCLOSEO^ 


rurr^rM^H  FRANCE  THE  CLOSE  0  ^ 

BARBARIAN     TWPWPIEAND   THEENGLSr  GERMANY.ITALY  THf  H,NmENT- 

""..„0S       --ypyKll^  '  EASTERN  EUROPE     .wn  dawn  ,v 


.^^^Hk        PARTHtA  ^O*^^         ASCENDENCY      TtiETlClN&S       ''^'S  qf        ,,,,^kctatfS  "^^"^  ^"''°^/.    ^^^0  DAWN -^ 

ASSYR"^  GREECE        TMEftCPUBLiC      ASCENDENCY  ^^^  rwr  *rr   OF     r,Rr«T  BRITAIN         STATES 


ASSYRIA 


PE«S«A 


THE  CRUSADE V 


9  massive  royal  octavo  volumes,  encyclopedia  size.  II  in.  tall.  8  In.  wide,  2  In.  thick,  weighs  55  ib*..  4.000  doublecol.  pages.  2.0C0  superb  lllus'os 


The  reason  f«»r  Dr.  Hid  p«tl»'«  envahk-  pusit'DH  as  an  historian  '^ 
his  woiuletf iilly  beaut ilul  xlylc,  a  >t>k  uo  other  historian  has  ever 
equaled  He  pictures  the  Rreat  Historivsl  events  as  though  they  were 
happening  l)efore  your  eyes;  lie  carries  you  with  him  teste  tlie  haltles 
of  old;  to  meet  kinfijs  an<l  (meens  and  warriors;  to  -it  in  a  Roman 
Senate;  to  niarch  ag:aiust  Saladin  and  his  dark  skinned  followers;  to 
sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drjke;  to  iircunnia\  JKate  the  globe  with 
Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  (".reek  spearnian  work  havoc  with 
the  Persian  hordes  on  the  fieM  of  NTarathou;  'o  know  Napoleon  as  you 
know  Roosevelt.  He  combines  absorhtrj;  inttrtst  with  supreme  re- 
liability, and  makis  the  heroes  of  history  real  livini;  men  and  women, 
and  alxiut  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empire-  in  such  a  tas 
cinating   style   that    history   becomes  intense'v   intcrcstinu 

Rlfipntli  should  be  in  your  honie.  It  is  a  work  you  will  viliie  as 
long  as  you  live  an«l  read  over  ami  over  a^ai^.  H\indrtils  who  read 
this  have  decided  to  b\iy  Kid|>ath  Home  «I«yj  iiotv  la  the  time. 
No  need  for  us  to  tell  you  inore  alnnit  Kidpalh.  The  j;nglish  speak- 
woj  Id  has  pronounced  thi- the  only    ht-t.>ry   of   the    woi  Id    worth    hiving 

F<»i,IJ     IllOiti:.    TF.AIl    Ol  T.    SKiN      WO     MAIL. 


FREE  COUPON 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION.  204  Dearborn  St  .  Chicago 

Please  mail  wiiho»it  c-sl  to  me,  saiuple  pa>;es  nt  kidpaths  History 
of  the  World,  containiijff  famous  race  chart  in  co^l^^,  traciuKcviry 
known  race  toitsorijiii  al  source,  map  of  thina  and  Japan,  diagram 
of  Pauam;  Canal,  specimen  pages  from  the  work,  atid  write  me  full 
particula-s  of  your  special  offer  to  Br.oumi"  Stock  reader*. 


Name. 


AddreiR 

You  need  rot  clip  the  couj^on  if  >ou  writenii<l  nienti.  n  p'ooded     tock 


RItlpnIh  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  t  istory.  long  before  the    pvra- 
midsof    I'.gypt    were  built;  down  through    the    romantic   trotibled 

times  of  Chaldeas  gran-'eur  and  Assyria's  magnificence;  of  Babyl-mia  s 
wealth  aad  luxury ;  of  (".recian  ami  Roman  splendour:  of  Mohammedan 
culture  and  rtfiutnicut:  of  t  itnth  cleuance  and  British  jKiwer  to  the  rise 
of  the  western  work!.  Ht  follows  ni.in  -ti  \,  by  step  down  the  long  high- 
way of  lime  to  our  very  day  .iiid  leave-  him  harnessing  the  t>owcrs  of 
earth  and  seas.  He  covers  evei  y  ruee.  every  UHtloii,  every  ttiiie, 
ami  holds  •  I'll  sp^  IllHHiiiiiby  lis  wonderful  eloquence.  Nothins  more 
iut   resting,  absoibing  and  iuspirinu  ^  a"»  evir  writicn  by  man. 

He  throws  tl  e  m;ui!l<  if  jH  i-malUy  nvn  the  old  heroes  of  bistory. 
.\lexandcr  is '.here  pati  lot  wa  i  r  i<  ■;  -l.U<.'Tr,  in  dipU^mat  crowning  the 
glory  of  (riecian  history  Xerxes  from  bis  mountain  platform  sees  Ther- 
mistocles  with  three  bundled  and  fifty  Greek  ships  smash  hi"?  Persian 
ll^etofovera  thonsan<l -ail.  and  help  to  niould  the  language  in  which 
this  paragraph  is  written,  Kuine  priih<  -  Nem  u]inn  the  greatest  throne 
on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  poor  nuuhnan  s  name  to  stand  for  co\mtless 
cent\iries  as  tht  synorym  of  savage  crtielty;  Xapolean  fights  Waterloo 
a>;ain  uudt  r  your  veiy  tyt-    .lud  !>  '  1-    i  eftMe    the   iron 

fact  that  at  's-t  the  end  oi  hisgiUltd   dream   has  come. 

Bismarck  is  there,  irrutT  overbearing,  a   ^iart     pugilist 

in  the    diplomatii    tin^     lauuluni;    witl;    urini  ili-dain 

at    I'iance,  which  .-ays.     Sou  shall    not  U  a-hington 

is  there,  ■foursquare  io  all  the  wiuil-     grave,  thought 

ful,    proof  against    the   wiles  of    Briii»h    str;itegy   and 

tlie  jx>i.soned  darts  of  false  friends    clear  seeing  over 

the    heads     of    his    fellow-countiymen,    and   on  into 

another    Century,    the   n-.ost  oollossal   world  figure  of 

bis  tiiu'  . 


$1 

Brings 
Complete 
Set 

Bnlniice 
Monthly 


200,000  Americans  Own  and  Love  Ridpath 
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Directory  of  Breeders*  Associations 


The  following  list  comprises  the 
name  of  every  live  stock  breeders'  as- 
sociation In  the  United  States,  of 
which  we  have  record.  The  name  and 
address  of  secretary  will  also  be  found 
In  every  case.  If  any  associations  of 
this  kind  are  not  listed,  we  ask  that 
aecretarles  notify  us  at  once,  and  also 
notify  us  at  once  as  to  any  change  in 
names  and  addresses.  It  will  be  the 
Intention  to  keep  this  list  up  to  date, 
and  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  of 
secretaries   to   that   end. 

Cattle    Breedem. 
American    Aberdeen-Angus    Breeders' 
Association — Thomas    McFarlane,    Ped- 
igree   Record    Building,      Union    Stock 
Yards,    Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club — L.  P. 
Slsson,  Newark,   O.,   Secretary. 

American  Galloway  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas.  Gray,  Pedigree  Record 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — W. 
H.  Caldwell,  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— C.  R.  Thomas,  Stock  Yards, 
Kansas  City,   Mo..   Secretary. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — J.  J, 
Hemingway,   New  York,   Secretary. 

The  Polled  Durham  Breeders'  Assn., 
J.  H.  Martz,  Sec. — Treas.,  Greenville, 
Ohio. 

American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— John  W.  Groves,  Pedigree 
Record  Building.  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Sussex  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion—Overton  Lea,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Secretary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association — C. 
M.  Wlnslow,   Brandon.  Vt..  Secretary. 

Breeders'  Association  of  French-Ca- 
nadian Cattle  of  the  United  States — 
W.  J.  McCurdy,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Secretary. 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Asso- 
Owego,  N.   Y. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
America — H.  B.  Richards,  Easton,  Pa., 
Secretary. 

Holstein — Friesian  Association  of 
America — F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro, 
Vt..    Secretary. 

Maine  State  Jersey  Cattle  Associa- 
tion— N.  R.  Pike,  Winthrop.  Maine, 
Secretary. 

National  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — A.  E.  White.  Chicago. 
Secretary.    5629    Madison    Ave. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — Warren  Gammon,  Secre- 
tary. Des  Moines,   Iowa. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America 
(incorporated) — Harley  A.  Martin, 
Gotham.    Wisconsin.    Secretary. 

Shelby  County  Fine  Stock  Excliange, 
Harlan,  Iowa.  L.  H.  Packard,  Sec'y. 
Home  Breeders. 
American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses 
— J.  D.  Connor,  Jr.,  Wabash,  Indiana, 
Secretary. 

American  Breeders'  Association  of 
Jacks  and  Jennets — J.  W.  Jones,  Co- 
lumbia,  Tenn.,   Secretary. 

American  Clydesdale  Association — 
R.  B.  Ogllvle.  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chi- 
cago. Secretary. 

Percheron  Society  of  America — Geo. 
T\'.  Stubblefield.  Union  Stock  Yards, 
rhlrago.    Secretary. 

The  Percheron  Roadster  Co.,  Chas. 
C.   Glenn,   Columbu-"'.   Ohio,   Secretary. 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders' 
Association — I.  B.  Nail.  Louisville,   Ky.. 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club — Mor- 
timer   Levering.      Lafayette,      Indiana, 

American  Shire  Horse  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Burgess.  Wenona, 
Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Stud  Book  (Thorough- 
breds)— James  E.  Wheeler,  N.  Y..  Reg- 
istrar. ^ 

American  Trotting  Register  Co., — 
W.   H.   Knight.   Chicago.   Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association 
— Alexander  Galbraith.  Janesvllle, 
Wis..    Secretary. 

Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  America — 
R,  P.  Sterlcker,  West  Orange.  N.  J., 
Secretary.  „      ,  ^ 

The  French  Coach  Horse  Roadster 
Co..  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Glenn,  Secretary,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  „     .  . 

Trench  Coach  Horse  Society  of 
America— Duncan  E.  Wlllett.  2112 
Michigan   Ave..  Chicago,  Secretary. 

German    Hancjverlah    and    Oldenburg 


Coach    Horse    Breeders'    Association — 
J.  Crouch,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Secretary. 

Morgan  Horse  Register — Joseph  Bat- 
tel, Middlebury,  Vt.,  Editor. 

National  French  Draft  Horse  Asso- 
ciation— C.  E.  Stubbs,  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
Secretary. 

Oldenburg  Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America — C.  E.  Stubbs.  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  Secretary. 

Sheep  Breedem. 

American  and  Delaine  Merino  Rec- 
ord Association — S.  M.  Cleaver,  Dela- 
ware, O.,   Secretary. 

Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders'  Publishing  Association — R. 
P.   Berry,   Clokey,   Pa.,   Secretary. 

Franco-American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock,    N.    Y..    Secretary. 

Improved  Black-Top  Delaine  Merino 
Siieep-Breeders'  Association — O.  M. 
Robertson,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  Sec- 
retary. 

Interstate  and  International  Polled 
Dickinson  Register — H.  G.  McDowell, 
Canton,   O.,   Secretary. 

Michigan  Merino  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association — E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg, 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

National  Delaine  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  B,  McClel- 
land,   Cannonsburg,    Pa.,    Secretary. 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  As- 
sociation— R.  O.  Logan,  California, 
Mich..    Secretary. 

Standard  American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock,    N.    Y.,    Secretary. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Registry 
Association — J.  A.  B.  Walker,  Mount 
Air,    Pa.,    Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— C.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrisburg, 
Vt..  Secretary. 

New    York    State      American    Merino 
Slieep-Breeders'    Association — J.    Hora- 
tio Earll.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 
Continental    Dorset    Club — Joseph    E. 
Wing.    Mechanicsburg.    O.,    Secretary. 

Dorset  Horn  Breeders'  Association 
of  America — M.  A.  Cooper,  Washing- 
ton, Pa..  Secretary. 


A  barbed  wire  fence  is  unsuitable 
for  a  sheep  lot.  The  barbs  catch  on 
the  wool  and  make  the  sheep  look 
ragged.  There  is  danger  also  that 
the  animals  may  be  injured  by  the 
barbs. 

r.Vil.    STEVENSON 

Wreeder  and     sliippcr  ot 

Abcr^cn  \ngu8 


^^mi 


Englisb  Shire 

HOI\S£5 

Chester  White  Swine, 
IP.  Rock  Chickens.  M.  B.  Tirkeys. 
|P.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Shannon  City,  Iowa. 


BLOOD     WILL     SELL 

IN  BERK  SHIRKS 
have  a  very  fine  young 
sow  bred  to  ROY.\L 
PREMIER  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
males  and   females   by 

that  sire,  on  all  of  which  I  can  quote  you 

attractive  prices. 

In  jerseys  I  have 
young  bulls,  heifers 
and  splemiid  calves. 
Prices  low  and  quali- 
ties high.         ,         J 

W.  F.  McSPARRAN  Furniss,  Pa 


American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society — F. 
E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Cotswold  Association — 
Frank  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis., 
Secretary. 

American  Leicester  Breeders*  Asso- 
ciation— A.  J.  Temple,  Cameron,  Ills., 
Secretary. 

American  Oxford  Down  Association 
— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton.  O.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Ramboulllet  Sheep-Breed- 
ers' Association — Dwight  Lincoln,  Mil- 
ford  Center,  O..  Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Asso- 
ciation— Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette, 
Ind..   Secretary. 

National  Shropshire  Record  Associa- 
tion— S.   J.   W^eber,   Mlddlevllle,   Mich. 

Hampshire  Down  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion of  America — C.  A.  Tyler,  Nottawa, 
Mich.,    Secertary. 

The  International  Lincoln  Society — 
H.  A.  Daniels,  Clfo.  Michigan,  Sec'y. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep-Breeders* 
Association — Bert  Smith,  Charlotte, 
Mich.,   Secretary. 

Dickinson  Record  Co. — H.  G.  McDow- 
ell.  Canton,  O.,  Secretary. 

American  Southdown  Breeders*  As- 
sociation— Frank  S.  Springer,  Spring- 
field.  Ills..   Secretary.  _ 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Registry 
Association — George  W.  Franklin,  Des 
Moines.    Iowa,   Secretary. 

American  Tunis  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Roundtree,  Craw- 
fordsville,    Ind.,    Secretary. 

International  von  Homeyer  Rambou- 
lllet Club — E.  M.  Moore,  Orchard  Lake, 
Mich..    Secretary.  ^ 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders 
Association — John  W.  Fulton,  Kansas 
Citv.    Mo..    Secretary. 

American  Milch  Goat  Record  Asso- 
ciation— W.  A.  Shafor.  Hamilton,  O., 
Secretary. 

Swine    Breedem. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Club  of 
America — F.  B.  Stewart,  Espeyvllle, 
Pa..   Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  Associa- 
tion— E.  K.  Morris,  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
Secretary. 

National  Chester  White  Record  As- 
snoiatlon — Thomas  P.  Sharpless,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Secretary. 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As- 
sorlatlon — H.  C.  Sheldon,  604  Main  St., 
Proria,    Illinois.    Secretary. 

O.    I.    C.   Swine    Breeders'   Association 

— C.  M.   Hlles,  Cleveland.  O..   Secretary. 

Southwestern     Poland-China     Record 

Association — H.    P.    Wilson,      Gadsden, 

Tonn.,    Serretary. 

Standard  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis, 
Tnil.,   Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co. 
■ — George  F.  Woodworth.  Maryvllle, 
Mo..   Secretary. 

Jnlted  States  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
sociation— D.  T.  Bascom,  California, 
Mifli.,   Secretary. 

Victoria  Swine-Breeders'  Association 
— H.   Davis.   Dyer.   Ind,.   Secretary. 

Ameriran  Chester  White  Record  As- 
.-^ociatlon.  Ernest  Frelgau,  Dayton,  O., 
Secretary. 

American  Berkshire  Association — 
Frank  S.  Springer,  Springfield,  Ills., 
i^ccretary. 

American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ors"  Association — S.  E.  Morton.  Cam- 
den. O.,  Secretary. 

American  Essex  Association — F.  M. 
Stout.    McLean.    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co — 
W.  M.  McFadden.  Pedigree  Record 
Building.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
Secretary. 

American  Tamworth  Swine  Record 
As.^o.iatton — E.  N,  Ball,  Hamburg, 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

American  Hampshire  (Thln-Rlnd) 
Swine  Record  Association — E.  C. 
Stone.    Armstrong,    Ills..    Secretary. 

Ameriran  Yorkshire  Club — H.  G. 
Krum,  White  Bear  Lake.  Minn..  Sec- 
retary. 

National  Poland  China  Record  Co.. 
A.  M.  Brown,  Winchester.  Ind.,  Secre- 
tary. 

International  Record  Association 
Co..  H.  A.  Jones.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y..  Sec- 
rotary.  International  for  all  breeds 
and   countries. 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion— Ed.  3  Ilill.  PeruvUle.  N.  Y.,  Sec- 
retary, 


m^ 
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BIG  PROFITS  IN  THE  DAIRY 
COW. 


Demand  is  far  in  Excess  of  the  Sup- 
ply in  the  Spokane  Country. 


By   David    Brown. 


For   large    profits,      steady    income 
and  sure  returns,  no  crop  tlie  farmer 
can    raise    compares    with    the    cream 
crop.       It   is   harvested     365   times   a 
year  and  he  does  not  have  to  wait  for 
his  money.     He  has  a  sure  thing  with 
a  big  profit  on  the  investment,  if  he 
runs  his  dairy  right,     his  is  especially 
true  in  the  Spokane  country,  embrac- 
ing   150,000   square   miles   of   territory 
in    eastern    Washington   and    Oregon, 
northern    Idaho,      western      Montana 
and  southea.stern     British     Columbia, 
which    for   the    successful    practice   of 
profitable  dairying  is  unsurpassed,  so 
far  as  I  know,  by  any  similar  district 
in   the   United    States   or   Canada.     It 
has  an  all  year  climate,  and  soil  that 
will    raise    immense    quantities   of   the 
best    feed,    while    the    prices    paid    for 
butter    fat    the    year    round    are    five 
cents   a   pound   higher  than   in    Iowa, 
Illinois  or  any  of  the  dairy  states  in 
the   Union.     The   prices   ranged   from 
20  to  36M.  cents  a  pound  last  year. 

The  amount  of  cream  raised  in  the 
Spokane  country  every  year  runs  in- 
to millions  of  pounds,  but  as  yet  the 
industry  is  hardly  more  than  in  its 
infancy.  The  farmers  in  the  North- 
west do  not  make  much  butter,  as 
they  find  it  more  profitable  and  less 
laborious  to  sell  the  milk  product  to 
the  creameries,  where  they  receive 
more  for  the  butter  fat  than  is  paid 
for  farm  butter.  They  are  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  the  best  grade 
of  butter.  The  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply,  and,  as  a  result,  large 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are 
shipped  in  from  the  east  and  middle 
west. 

A  good  cow  should  produce  from 
7,000  to  10.000  pounds  of  milk  a  year, 
and  this  will  yield  from  250  to  300 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  The  best  rec- 
ord is  800  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  a 
year.  A  dairyman  with  20  cows  on 
not  more  than  20  or  30  acres  should 
produce  at  least  5,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat  in  a  year,  which,  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  25  cents  a  pound,  would 
be  $1,250.  The  skim  milk,  at  20 
cents  a  100  pounds,  a  low  estimate, 
is  worth  $300  more.  Ilis  proceeds 
from  calves,  pigs  and  chickens  should 
be  at  least  $300  more,  which  would 
make  an  income  of  $1,850.  This  does 
not  include  fruit  and  vegetables.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  comparatively  small 
dairy,  many  dairymen  in  the  Spokane 
country  having  40  and  50  cows. 

The   dairyman    in      the     Northwest 
has    conveniences    and      labor    saving 
and    profit    making    devices    of    which 
his    forbears    had    no    idea.     There    is 
hardly   a    dairy    farm    n^w    without    a 
hand  cream  separator.     This  has  sav- 
ed   millions    of    dollars    over    the    old 
method   of   pan   skimming,   which   left 
a    great    deal    of    cream    in    the    skim 
milk.     The  dairyman  feeds  the  fresh, 
skim    milk   to   his      calves      and    pigs, 
which  thrive  on   this  kind  of  food   as 
well   as   oti   the   whole   milk.     Letting 
the  young  calves  run  around  with  the 
cows   is   a    thing   of   the   past   among 
progressive   dairymen.     Skim   milk,   if 
it   is    utilized    to    the    best    advantage 
and   turned   into   calves   and   hogs,   is 


one   of   the   most   profitable   products 
of  the  dairy  farm. 

Skim  milk  is  also  fed  to  chickens 
to  advantage.  Chickens  and  eggs  are 
raised  by  every  practical  dairyman  in 
this  part  of  the  country  and  make  one 
of  his  most  profitable  side  lines,  as 
prices  are  always  high  and  the  cost 
of    raising    comparatively    nothing. 

The  question  of  feed  for  cows  is 
one  of  the  hardest  ones  for  dairymen 
to  solve,  but  with  the  introduction  of 
silos  it  will  be  much  easier  and  at 
the  same  time  the  cost  will  be  les- 
sened by  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  A 
silo  of  350  tons  capacity  has  been  in 
use  near  Spokane  a  couple  of  yeai^s 
and  has  been  successful,  and  this 
means  that  a  large  number  will  be 
put  up  the  next  year  or  two. 

The  best  crop  for  silage  is  corn, 
chopped  up  with  a  silage  cutter  and 
put  into  the  silo  in  the  fall.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  silo  is  to  bottle  up  the 
feed  away  from  the  air  and  preserve 
it  just  as  the  housewife  puts  up  fruit 
for  the  winter.  Corn  silage  and  alf- 
alfa hay  make  an  almost  perfectly 
balanced  ration  for  a  dairy  cow. 
With  silos  it  is  possible  to  keep  an 
average  of  one  cow  to  the  acre  the 
year  around  in  this  country,     t 

I  am  not  placing  it  too  high  when 
I  say  that  from  75,000  to  90,000  cows 
are  needed  in  the  Spokane  country 
to  supply  the  demand  for  dairy  pro- 
duct and  these  could  be  brought  into 
the  country  without  the  price  of 
cream  and  butter  dropping  even  a 
cent  a  pound. 

SELECTING  DAIRY  COWS. 


The  Udder  of  Cows  a  Sure  Test  as 
to    Their    Quahty. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a 
good  udder  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant external  points  of  a  dairy 
cow.  A  capacious  bag  of  good  qual- 
ity is  rightly  regarded  as  being  an 
indication  of  well-developed  milk- 
yielding  capacities,  and  in  selecting 
.a  milch  cow  for  the  dairy  herd,  one 
of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  look  at 
her    bag. 

.\  well  shaped  udder  of  a  dairy  cow 
should  be  square  in  shape,  possessing 
plenty  of  depth,  width  and  length. 
The  sole  of  the  udder  should  be  broad 
and  level.  The  bag  should  extend 
well  up  between  the  hind  legs,  and 
must  also  reach  as  far  forward  under 
the  belly  as  possible. 

.Mthough   size  is   a  very  important 
point    in    a    good    udder,    it    is    by    no 
means  the  only  point,  as  is  often  er- 
roiuni-ly    supposed.       Good      quality 
is  even  more  essential  than  mere  size. 
The  fact  of  a  bag  being  of  good  qual- 
ity is  indicated  by  the  skin  being  thin 
:in«l    pliable,    and    of   a    nice    soft    and 
fine    texture.     .\    thick,    coarse,    fleshy 
skin,  which  feels  hard  and  unyielding 
to  the  touch,  is  a  bad  fault.  W^e  often 
find    that    large    bags    are    coarse    and 
fleshy,    in    which    case    the    udder    is 
very  inferior,  de-^pilc  its   size.  Coarse- 
ness  and    fleshiness   of  the   udder  are 
generally  an  indication  of  poor  milk- 
producing   qualities,   and    it   is   wrong 
t<T   look   upon    a    bag   of   this   kind   as 
denoting    a    deep    milker,    simply    be- 
cause it  is  large  and  looks  capacious. 
In    reality   a    fleshy   udder    is    not    ca- 
pacious,   even      when    of      large    size, 
since  it-i  ^\/c  is  brought  about  by  the 
thick    skill    and    the    thickness    of   the 
underlying    tissues,    says    W.    R.    Gil- 
bert in   Indiana  Farmer. 
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A  bag  of  good  quality  and  possess- 
ing  a    fine,    pliable    skin,   will    shrink 
considerably  after  the   cow  has   been 
milked.     The    skin    will    then    lie    in 
soft  folds  or  pleats,  the  bag  gradually 
increasing  in  size  again,  as  the  time 
for  the  ne.xt  milking  draws  near.     In 
the  case  of  a  fleshy  coarse  udder,  de- 
ficient   in    quality,    the   bag   does    not 
decrease  much   in   size   after  milking, 
but   continues   to  appear  full   and   is- 
tended,   the   skin      remains    stretched, 
and   does    not   draw    itself   into    folds 
as  it  ought  to  do.     The  great  differ- 
ence between  an  udder  of  good  qual- 
ity,   and    one     which    is     coarse    and 
fleshy,    is    best    seen    after    the    cows 
have     been     milked.       Anyone     who 
judges    the    udder     only    by    its    size 
would      be      entirely      on    the    wrong 
track,  if  he  were  to  look  at  the  bags 
after  the  cows  have  been  milked,  be- 
cause he  would  in  that  case  select  a 
coarse,  inferior  udder,  as  being  better 
than    a    really    good    one   which    pos- 
sesses quality. 

A  good  udder  should  be  uniformly 
developed.     The    fore   udder   and    the 
hind    udder   ought   to   hang   down    to 
the  same  level,  and  the  two  quarters 
of  both  portions  of  the  bag  should  be 
of   the    same   size.     It   is   a  bad    fault 
if  one  quarter  is  smaller  and  less  de- 
veloped   than    are    the      other    three; 
thus    denoting    that    either   the    small 
quarter  is  diseased,  or  that  the  shape 
of   the   udder  has   been   spoilt   by  in- 
competent  milking.       A     proper  and 
uniform   development    of   the    bag   in 
young  cows,  can  only  be  attained  by 
being  careful  to  milk  them  in  such  a 
manner,    that    all    the    four    teats    re- 
ceive the  same  share  of  attention  at 
milking  time.     Not  infrequently  dairy 
cows   are   to   be    met   with,   in    which 
the  udder  hangs  over  to  one  side  as 
a  result  of  the  cow  in  question  hav- 
ing  been    milked     always     from   the 
same  side,  and  the  two  teats  on  that 
side    having    received    more    attention 
from  the  milker  than  the  teats  on  the 
other  side.     The  teats  should  be  plac- 
ed wide  apart  from  one  another.  Very 
generally    the    two      front     teats    are 
wider  apart   than   the   rear  ones,   but 
the  distance   between   front   and   rear 
teats   should  be   exactly  the  same  on 
both    sides.     Aryshires   are   especially 
noted  for  the  symmetrical  placing  of 
the  teats,  as  well  as  for  other  fancy 
points  connected   with  the  udder. 

From    the    dairy   farmer's    point    of 
view    it    is    very    desirable    that    the 
teats  should  possess  adequate  length, 
so    that    the    operation    of    milking    is 
rendered    as    easy    as    possible;    short 
teats  are  more  difficult  to  milk.     The 
surface   of   the   teats    should    be   quite 
smooth   and    free   from   any   warts   or 
excrescences    which    might    interefere 
with    the    milking    operation.       Teats 
which  are  flattened  at  the  end  are  less 
satisfactory  to  milk  than  those  which 
are   more  or  less   pointed.     The  teats 
of  young  cows  are   always   compara- 
tively small,  they  increase  in  size  as 
the   cow   gets   older.       Though   fairly 
long    the    teats      should    not    be    very 
large,   nor     must     they     be     coarse. 
Coarse    and    fleshy     udders    generally 
have    teats    to    correspond;    such    feel 
hard    and    unyielding,   whilst    teats   of 
good    quality   even    if    very    large   are 
soft    and      pliable.       Well     developed 
milk   veins,   which     show     up   plainly 
when   the  bag  is  full  of  milK  are  es- 
sential points  in  good  udders. 
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BLOODED   STOCK  for  July— 1907. 


Save  $3>85  Per  Week 

and  it  will  earn  over 
$400  a  month  tor  you 

We'll  Send  Troof  by  "Return  Mail 


SOUNDS  like  a  gold  mine,  doesn't  it.  Well, 
it  isn't  a  sold  mine  n>>r  a  speculation  or 
chance  game  of  any  kind  whatever. 
It  is  tlie  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest, 
best  investment  opportunity  you  will  ever  have 
a  chance  to  investigate.  It  is  Irrigated  Land. 
10  acres  <>f  which  will  easily  earn  SS.duO  per  year 
for  any  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  farming, 

U.  S.  Government  Reports 

Now,  before  you  doubt  this  statement,  look 
at  the  map,  note  the  lucation  of  these  tracts 
and  then  l«»ok  them  up  in  theU.  S.  Givemment 
Reports— they  back  up  our  statements  in  cold 
figures  and,  you  know.  Government  Reports 
tell  the  truth. 

We  have  6,250  acres  of  irrigated  land  to  sell 
and  many  acres  are  under  cultivation  n  tv  and 
making  ttioney  nauK  There's  no  d_-veli>ping  to 
be  done— no  clearing — and  in  many  instances 
not  even  a  house,  barn  or  fence  to  build.  We 
are  ready  to  turn  over  any  of  these  tracts  to 
you  tomorrow  if  you  wish— tracts  which  are 
tnakina  money  now. 

"Then  why  do  we  want  to  sell  them?"  you 
may  ask. 

We  are  not  trying  to  sell  all  of  this  land.  We 
are  going  to  sell  only  a  intrt  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  the  merest  chiinre  that  we  happen  to 
be  in  a  position  to  make  you  such  an  extraordi- 
nary oflfer. 

Here's  how  it  happens. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  The  tracts  we  are  offering  you  in  this 
advertisement  are  parts  of  these  famous  pro- 
ducers. 

Former  Oivner  Now  Millionaire 

The  former  owner  having  reaped  large  re- 
turns from  them  andhavingreached  theprime 
of  life,  and  wishing  to  retire  from  business  dis- 
posed of  the  wonderful  B<jst<)n  and  Otero 
Farms.  We  were  the  fortunate  buyera  of  a 
portion.  We  are  holding  as  large  a  part  of 
these  lands  for  our  own  profit  as  we  care  to 
\.ork— the  rest  —  6.250  acres  —  we  will  sell  to 
whomever  cares  to  accept  this  opportunity,  and 
a  mere  postal  card  to  our  address  will  bring  you 
absolute  vroof  to  $/ioio  that  this  opportunity  is 
(Jolilen.  for  the  land  we  offer  you  is  just  as  good 
in  l<x'ation  and  condition  as  the  land  we  are 
holding — and  we  will  prove  thi$. 

■^ou  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family, 
especially  to  your  boy»,  to  at  least  investigate 
this  proposition. 

And  if  we  can  prove  all  we  claim  for  It  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  them  to  buy  some  of  it. 

And  if  you  do  investigate  it  and  let  us  send 
the  positive  proofs  of  value,  we  know  that  you 
will  want  to  buy  some  of  it. 

Keep  your  present  farm  if  you  wish — but  buy 
10  acres  f>ut  here  and  send  one  of  the  boys  or  a 
tenant  down  to  work  it  for  you.    This  land  is 

Better  Than  Insurance 

better  than  any  insurance  policy  that  was  ever 
written  — 10  acres  of  tins  land  will  yield  |5,iXXJ  a 
year  clear  pnifit.  The  l.md  cannot  get  away 
and  is  yours  or  your  family's  forever. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  secure  «>ne  of  these  10 
acre  tracts  f'>r  your  own  and  your  family's  per- 
manent revenue  is  to  send  us  $50.  Then  take 
possession  fif  the  land  if  you  wish  and  pay  us 
13.85  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year  or  in 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  your  tract  will  have  earned  not 
only  your  liring.  but  will  have  produced  fn'i»/(7/i 
rurplui*  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  indebted- 
ness. Or.  if  you  wish,  you  may  continue  to  pay 
off  this  balance  at  the  easy  rate  of  |3.S5  per 
week  for  156  weeks. 
It  is  worth  every  cent  we  are  asking  for  it  now. 
It  will  be  worth  double  its  present  price  in 
five  years.  In  10  years  if  skillfully  farmed  and 
even  kept  up  to  {tspresent  prnifucfir^negs  it  will 
be  worth  ttn  times  more.  This  isn't  a  broad 
claim  either. 

Peculiar  conditions  in  Colorado  make  it  a 
very  ronservntiif  claim. 

Listen.  Mr.  Farmer,  here  are  these  peculiar 
conditions. 
Colorado  has  a  total  area  of  66.000.000  acres. 
Only  two  million  acres  of  that  enormous  area 
can  be  culfirdtfil.    And  Colorado  toitny  con- 
sumes more  pro'luce  tfian  it  run  aer  ruise. 


Now  this  hungry  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  incrntsin'f. 

But  the  number  of  acres  of 
producina  land  is  not  increas- 
ing and  never  cnjh  inciease 
on  account  of  the  plans  na- 
ture built  upon. 

These,  Mr.  Farmer,  are  the 
reasons  why  some  farmer 
who  now  owns  and  is  work- 
ing a  part  of  this  land  is  t^iis 
very  day  selling  his  products 
on  the  farm  at  prices  ranging 
from  in  to  25  per  cent  higher 
than  the  prices  you  are  get- 
ting for  the  same  articles. 

What  call  this  mean  except 
that  the  demand  jUr  hnvx- 
grown  produce  in  Colorado 
is  enormous. 

And  what  can  this  increas- 
ing population  mean  except 
that  this  enormous  demand 
will  become  even  greater. 

And  what  can  that  mean 
except  that  the  land  we  are 
offering  you  von'  at  fs5  and 
|1 10  per  acre  will  in  10  years 
be  worth  SbM  to  $1,500  an 
acre. 

And  consider.  Mr.  Farmer, 
while  this  land  is  getting 
more  valuable  each  year  it  is 
paying  you  1500  net  per  acre 
per  year  and  more. 

$.'>oo  per  acre  in  Onions  is 
easy— we  can  prove  it. 

From  $300  to  $500  per  acre  is  easy  In  Melons— 
re.d  Rocky  Ford  Melons.  This  land  is  but  8 
miles  Northwest  of  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford. 

Indeed  we  could  make  so  many  astounding 
statements  concerning  alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
apples  (that  sold  in  New  York  last  year  at  20 
cts.  apiece)  and  many  other  fruits,  vecetables 
and  cereals  that  you  would  not  believe  them 
unless  we  could  lay  our  proofs  d»jwn  beside 
you  for  y<)U  to  refer  to  as  you  read. 

But  doesn't  it  stand  to  reas<m  that  if  it  can 
be  shoirn  that  it  is  perfectly  enity  to  realize  2.  3 
and  even  4  times  your  present  profit  with  no 
more  work  and  on  a  farm  no  larger  than  y<»ur 
present  farm  that  you  cannot  afford  to  ov4rlook 
sui  h  an  opportunityf 
It  can  be  shown.  We  have  the  proof. 
Write  for  this  proof.  It  obligates  you  hi  no 
way. 

There's  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  in  investigation.  So  investigate  this 
proposition  today. 

We  need  but  one  thousand  answers  to  this 
advertisement  to  insure  the  sale  of  eveo'  acre, 
and  such  advertisements  have  been  known  to 
draw  6(»0  inquiries  in  one  week. 

There  are  only  6.'5  ten-acre  tracts  to  be  had 
and  this  opportunity  is  for  a  few  early  birds. 
It  is  a  Golden  opportunity  that  can  be  proved 
goklen.  Think  of  it!  2,  3  and  4  times  your 
present  profits  on  the  same  acreage  with  no 
more  work,  and  absolutely  no  chance  of  fail- 
ure, except  throuKh  your  own  mistake.  The 
climate  of  Colorado  gives  you  11  growing 
months. 

It  is  remarkably  clear  and  exhilarating,  with 
clear  sunshine  about  340  days  in  the  year.  It 
is  this  wonderful  sunshine  that  matures  3  and 
4  crops  per  year.  It  is  this  sunshine  and  the 
fact  that  our  irrinatitm  water  contains  a  silt 
which  is  the  very  best  fertHiz'r  Irmitn  that 
makes  products  of  the  Boston  and  Otero  Farms 
specimens  of  exceeding  beauty  and  value. 

Failure  Is  Unknoivn 

except  through  individual  carelessness.  You 
are  absolutely  fortified  against  frosts,  by  the 
climate— agaiiist  excessive  rains  by  thenaturjU 
conditions — against  tliouth  by  the  most  cotn- 
plete  and  perfect  irrigation  system  in  the 
countrj'. 

(Jur  water  comes  direct  from  the  Arkansas 
River,  which  is  rich  in  natural  fertilizers  drain- 
ed from  3.0t»0  square  miles  of  virgin  mountain 
soil;  it  not  only  feeds  the  crops  but  enriches 
the  soil  in  a  manner  impossible  even  with  the 
highest  priced  fertilizers  you  can  6'/j/— so  your 
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The  Boston  and 
Otero  Farms 


land  never  can  wenr  out.  but  becomes  mor€ 
vroductiit— better  under  cultivation. 

V/e  also  own  and  operate  the  Bob  Creek 
Reservoir  as  an  auxiliary  supply  which  could, 
if  desired,  furnish  water  for  all  crops  a  year 
running. 

Perpetual  water  rights  and  a  share  of  stock 
in  this  reservoir  and  the  main  canal  (also 
owned  by  us)  are  passed  to  you  with  deed  to 
the  land. 

The  advantage  of  getting  your  water  when 
you  want  it  and  putting  it  where  you  w^ant  it 
in  just  the  right  amounts,  iu  responsible  forth© 
fact  that  the  farmers  in  this  section  are  able  to 
produce  the  finest  developed  specimens  of 
fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  in  the  country  and 
secure  top  prices  on  every  crop. 

Why  w  <  >rk  as  you  do  for  the  proflt  you  make. 

Why  waste  part  of  your  profits  in  the  feed- 
ing and  housing  of  stock  in  the  trin^^r. 

Come  out  here  wheie  there's  no  need  of  all 
of  this — make  money  all  the  time — feed  your 
stock  the  overflow  and  watch  them  fatten  to 
top  prices.  Stock  is  raised  here  at  practically 
no  real  expense. 

The  shipping  facilities  to  the  Eastern  market 
for  early  pnxluce  and  stock  are  excellent. 
These  tr.icts  adjoin  the  main  line  of  the  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.  (see  Slap)  and  the  Atchison.  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe— competing  lines  to  Kansas  City, 
Omaha.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  There  are 
also  Denver.  Pueblo.  Colorado  Springs.  Lead- 
ville.  Cripple  Creek  and  all  the  thickly  p<^pulat« 
ed  and  rich  mining  towns  right  at  our  doors- 
all  of  them  affording  high  priced  markets. 

Mr.  I'llani  ctt.  one  of  our  pmspetrtus farmer*. 
sokl  ai  plis  from  2'j  acres  for  $1.15<).  He  sold 
berries  winch  he  had  planted  between  rows  for 
11.625.  Think  of  it!  2j^' acres  yielding  $2,775— 
over  |1 .000  pe  r  acre. 

We've  got  prfM>fs  to»/lofO  that  $5,000  per  year 
from  10  acres  of  this  land  is  easy.  We  want 
you  to  be  one  of  the  early  birds  on  this  propo- 
sition. 

We  want  you  to  write  us  today  for  full  infor- 
mation—for proof  no  man  can  doubt— proof 
that  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  2.  3  and 
4  times  the  money  you  make  now  on  the  same 
acreage  and  w  ithout  working  any  harder  than 
you  are  working  today.  This  proposititm  is 
rich  in  possibilities  for  you.  rAi*  is  the  mo- 
ment to  decitle  to  invesfigate,  for  your  oppor- 
tunitu  to  (If  asp  thf  bmntiful  hand  of  fortune  is 
htVe  andnow.    Write  us  today  for  the  Proo/. 
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NORTHWEST  LAND  &  TRUST  CO.,   534  Monadnock  Building,  CHICAGO 
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Guernsey    cow,    Lady   Jane   Alnny  :k  9389,  owned  by  M.  T.  Phillips, 

Poraerjy,  Pa. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  August,  1907 


SHEEP    MANAGEMENT. 


By    William    H.    Undewood, 
Ozark,    Illinois. 

There  is  a  geenral  impresison  ex- 
isting among  those  that  know  little 
about  sheep  that  these  animals  will 
live  and  become  fat  on  weeds  and 
brush  and  that  the  cost  of  keeping  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  next  to  nothing. 
The  experienced  flock-master  knows 
better  than  this,  and  he  gives  his 
sheep  good  feed  and  good  care 
throughout  the  entire  year.  Unless 
this  is  done  the  sheep  will  not  be 
profitable.  When  a  few  sheep  are 
kept  under  the  other  method  they 
will  continue  to  exist,  but  their  own- 
er will  be  greatly  disappointed  at 
not  receiving  the  profits  from  them 
he  thinks  he  should  receive. 

From  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion in  raising  sheep  I  have  found 
that  they  must  be  given  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  at  all  times.  They 
require  good  pasturage,  and  to  this 
should  be  added  plenty  of  shade  and 
fresh  water.  The  feeding  should  be 
the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  fall 
months,  so  that  the  sheep  will  go  in- 
to winter  quarters  in  good  shape.  I 
find  that  unless  they  start  in  to  win- 
ter right  they  will  not  thrive  in  the 
latter  part  of  it.  So,  in  addition  to 
the  pasturage,  the  sheep  should  have 
turnips  and  pumpkins  in  the  fall  and 
sugar  beets  will  be  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly valuable.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, a  great  many  flocks  do  not  get 
the  amount  of  attention  tJiey  should 
receive,  and  seldom  get  anything  but 
pasturage.  This  is  a  fruitful  cause 
of   disappointment   to    their   owner. 

The  necessity  for  startinn*  the 
sheep  into  winter  with  a  good  lot  of 
muscle  and  fat  on  their  bodies  is  be- 
cause during  the  winter  there  is  quite 
a  drain  made  upon  them  in  two  or 
three  directions.  One  of  these  is  the 
growing  of  wool,  which  continues  to 
develop  all  through  the  winter.  An- 
other is  the  fact  that  the  ewcs  are 
developing  their  young,  and  unless 
they  have  a  great  supply  of  substance 
K)  start  with  it  will  be  found  exceed- 
nigly  difficult  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  A  third  drain  is  the  loss 
of  animal  heat,  which  in  turn  causes 
the  burning  up  of  the  fat  on  their 
bodies. 

In  considering  the  management  of 
sheep,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  flock  cannot  be  handled  or  fattened 
successfully  without  a  close  observa- 
tion of  their  habits  and  peculiarities. 
There  are  a  great  many  little  things 
that  enter  into  the  attention  and 
management  that  may  seem  trivial, 
but  they  have  much  to  do  with  the 
profit,  thrift  and  comfort  of  the 
flock.  The  competent  feeder  ac- 
quires a  trained  eye  that  detects  at 
a  glance  any  evidence  of  disorder 
that  will  be  manifest  if  a  single  ani- 
mal is  off  its  feed  or  out  of  condi- 
tion. To  the  unobserving  or  inex- 
perienced feeder  sheep  all  look  alike, 
but  when  rightly  studied  no  class  of 
stock  presents  more  marked  peculiar- 
ities or  M)  clearly  manifest  evidences 
of  thrift  and  well  doing.  Attention 
to  these  little  details,  accompanied 
bv  regular  habits  and  a  quiet  man- 
ner, constitutes  the  keynote  of  suc- 
cessful sheep  feeding.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  will  contribute  more  to  good 
results  than  contentment  and  quiet 
surroundings.     Harsh    treatment    and 


POUNE 

"   ENGINE 


01 NG  a  iob  with    an 
engine  in  less  than  one- 
half  the  time  and  with 
less  than  one-half  the  labor  required 
to  do  it  v/ithout  the  use  of  gasoline 
engine  power,  is  making  money  for 
the  farmer. 

There  are  plenty  of  such  jobs  on 
the  farm. 

And  while  you  are  making  money 
this  way  you  are  saving  your  strength 
and  lengthening  your  days;  another 
reason  for  making  the  investment. 

Powers  for  the  farmers'  use  have 
come  to  be  a  necessity.  Think  of 
the  uses  you  can  i)ut  a  gasoline  engine 
to:  sawing  wood,  puinj)iug  water, 
churning  or  operating  tl.e  cream  sep- 
'•  arator,  running  feed  mill,  shelling  or 
shredding  corn,  threshing,  and  nu- 
merous other  jobs  of  this  nature. 

They  enable  farmers  to  do  their 
work  faster,  do  it  better,  do  it  easier 
and  accomplish  more  than  fanners 
have  ever  been  able  to  accomplish 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I.  H.  C.  engines  have  done  much  to 
bring  all  this  about. 

They  are  the  one  line  of  engines 
that  have  been  perfected  and  are  man- 
ufactured specially  for  farmers*  use. 
The  company  that  builds  the  I.  H.  C. 


rrfbr  Farmers! 

engines  also  makes  an  extensive  line 
of  unexcelled  harvesting  macl.ines. 

It  can  no  more  afford  to  let  an  in- 
efficient gasoline  engine  go  out  from 
its  shops  than  it  can  afford  to  send 
out  a  poorly  built  or  poor  working 
binder  or  mower. 

If  you  will  investigate  the  I.  H.  C. 
engines  you  will  find  that  they  are 
engines  you  can  depend  upon  always. 
You  must  have  dependability. 

You  will  find  them  economical  in 
operation. 

You  will  find  them  simple  and  easy 
to  understand.  That  is  all-important 
to  the  man  who  is  not  an  expert 
mechanic. 

You  will  always  be  able  to  get  from 
them  their  full  rating  of  power,  and 
more.  You  will  have  a  choice  of 
varied  stvles  and  sizes,  so  that  jour 
exact  needs  wil  I  be  fully  met.  Vertical, 
in  2  and  3-H.  P. 

Horizontal  (including  portable  and 
stationary),  in  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15  and 
20- H.  P. 

If  you  want  to  be  fully  advised  on 
superior  farm  powers,  call  and  take 
the  matter  up  with  our  local  agents. 
They  will  give  you  all  particulars,  or 
write  or  call  for  catalog  and  colored 
hanger  illustrating  aud  desciibing 
these  engines. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(liK'orpo  rated; 
CHICAGO.  U.S.  A. 
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rough  manners  absolutely  disqualify 
any  man  for  success  in  this  work, 
and  the  feeder  who  disturbs  the  quiet 
and  comfort  of  his  flock  every  time 
he  goc:;  about  it.  should  quit  the 
sliccp  business  at  once.  The  natural 
timidity  and  iiervous  temperament  of 
the  'iheep  necessitate  gentle  treat- 
ment. Their  dainty  habits  about  eat- 
ing ;ind  drinkinj.:  must  also  be  indulg- 
ed :is  fully  :i<  pr.iclicable.  No  kind 
of  stock  naturally  selects  a  wider 
variety  of  feed,  particulary  of  rough 
forajj;c  and  vcgrtation;  hut  two  es- 
sentials arc  always  exacted,  namely: 
iK-anliiuss  and  palatability.  Sheep 
should  never  be  given  any  stale  or 
undesirable  feed,  nor  should  they  be 
expected  to  eat  any  feed  left  over 
from  a  previous  meal.  The  ration 
slnnild  be  alwaj's  wdiolesome  and 
tempting  to  the   appetite. 

The  harm  or  stable  quarters  should 
never  be  without  frr^h,  pure  atmos- 
phere and  an  ample  siipply  of  dry 
ludding  during  the  winter  months. 
Slieep  rarely  suffer  from  cold  if  kept 
dry  and  protected  from  direct  drafts. 
The  <»pen  air  is  better  than  a  poorly 
kept   shed   or   ban. 


PAID  $91,000  FOR  96  COWS. 


Said   to  be  the  World's   Record   Pri- 
vate Sale  of  Jersey  Cattle. 

A  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  special  of  July 
18  says:  T.  S.  Cooper,  importer  and 
breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  sold  a  herd 
of  Q()  cows  to  Colonel  .\.  B.  Lewis,  of 
Xew  York  City  and  Fredericksburg, 
\'a..    to-day,   for  $91,000   spot   cash. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  the  world's 
rect»rd  private  sale  of  Jerseys.  This 
sale  suri)asses  the  average  realized 
at  Coopers  Memf)rial  Day  sale,  when 
114  head  netted  $<>.?.95o.  .\t  that 
s.ile  Colonel  Lewis  bought  Imported 
Stockwcll,  the  king  of  the  herd,  for 
$1 1,500. 

While  negotiating  to-day's  sale 
Colonel  Lewis  offered  $59,000  more 
for  10  additional  animals,  but  Mr. 
Cooper  refused  to  part  with  them. 
He  also  declined  $JO,ooo  and  $15,000 
respectively  for  two  bulls,  $15,000  for 
a  star  cow  and  refused  to  take  %2y,- 
o(K)  for  nine  cows  that  had  been  pick- 
ed out. 

It  is  said  that  the  herd  purchased 
was  bought  by  a  synrlicate  and  there 
is  a  rumor  that  the  96  head  will  go 
on  Thoniis  V.  Ryan's  estate  in  Vir- 
ginia. 
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BUBSCRIPTIOBI 

Ob«  Tear  50  Cent* 

Three  Tear*  fl.OO 

Dlseoatlnaed  at  end  of 

Paid  Rvbeeriptlon. 


■amplce  on   Application. 


COMTRIBUTIOBTS.— The  editors  are  always  glad  to  examine 
manuBcripts  suitable  for  the  publication.  Photog^raphers  are  also 
invited  to  submit  photographs  of  matter  especially  interesting  to 
stock  breeders.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manuscripts  and 
photographs  to  insure  return^  if  not  acceptea. 

SUBSCRIPTION*.— Can  be  sent  at  any  time  and  will  begin 
with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  specified.  No  receipts  will  be 
forwarded  unless  the  request  is  accompanied  by  return  postage,  but 
failure  to  receive  first  copy  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be  reported 
to  the  publishers. 

ADVERTISING.-  -The  'ast  advertising  form  closes  by  the  asth 
of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue.  Rates  forwarded  on  application. 
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For  Information  and  ratoa 

add  real 

FISHER  SPECIAL  AQENCT. 

New  York,  150  Naaaan  St. 

Chleaco,  116  Dearborn. 
Boaten,  -^4  Milk  Street. 
CleT*land,    •  Tbe  Bailey 
Omalia,  9493  Dodce  St. 
Or  at  Oxford. 
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THE   BUSINESS   END 


A  Mark  here  moans  that  this  paper 
Is  sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please 
look  It  over  carefully.  It  will  keep 
you  fully  posted  on  the  markets  and 
what  the  Live  Stock  Associations  are 
doing.  Then  "With  the  Business  Man" 
and  "Things  to  Think  About"  are  val- 
uable and  not  found  in  any  other  pa- 
per. 

No  other  farm  paper  will  contain  so 
much  valuable  Information  as  Blood- 
ed Stock  during  1907.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  It.  Send  us  your  sub- 
scription and  get  the  next  Issue. 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATBS. 


your  choice  of  one  of  the  following 
free  for  one  year: 

Breeders'  Gazette,  Chicago,  111. 

Country   Gentleman.   Albany,   N.   Y. 

New  England  Homestead,  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Rural    New    Yorker,    New    York. 

Orange   Judd   Farmer,   Chicago. 

Am.   Agriculturist,  New   York. 


PROGRAM  FOR  1S07. 


Send  In  yout  eubecrlptlon  at  once 
Don't  fall  to  get  Blooded  Stock  for  1908 


Don't  fall  io  set  Blooded  Stock  for  1908 
Send   In   your  Mubacrlptloa   at  once 


1.  Fifty  cents  a  year  or  three  years 
for  one  dollar.  w        * 

2.  Send  twenty-five  cent*  cash  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  th« 
best  farmers  In  your  section  and  get 
the  paper  one  year,  or  send  seventy- 
five  cents  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  twenty-five  farmers  interested  In 
good  stock  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for 

three  yea^  three  new  subscribers  and 
one  dollar  and  get  Blooded  Stock  free 

*°4  °"s^end*one  dollar  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  twenty-f^ve  farmers 
and  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three  years 
and  any  one  of  the  following  list  free 
for  one  year: 

Farmers'  Voice,  Chicago,  111. 

Farm    Journal.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Successful   Farming.   Des   Moines,   la. 

Ohio    Farmer,    Detroit.    Mich. 

The   Farmer.   St.   Paul.   Minn. 

Indiana  Farmer.   Indianapolis.   Ind. 

Agricultural   Epltomlst.   Spencer,  Ind. 

Am.   Swineherd.   Chicago.   111. 

Western  Swine  Breeder.  Llncoln.Neb. 

Qreen'i  Fiult  Grower.  Rochwter.N.Y. 

Kimball's    Dairy    Farmer.    Waterloo. 

^"^lellable   Poultry   Journal,    Qu»"cy.Ill. 
Poultry    Success.    Springfield.    Ohio. 
Am     Poultry    Journal,   Chicago     111. 
Poultry  Advocate.    Syracuse    N.    Y. 
Farm    Poultry.    Boston.   Mais. 
fnlLnd  Poultry  Journal.   Indianapolis, 

^  oniiitrv   Tribune,   Freeport,   111. 

?S?ce8sful   Poultry   Journal.   Chicago. 

f     lend   one   dollar   and   twenty- five 

5.  aena  ""''"-.  -nj  addresses  of 
♦  w.ntv^flve  farmers  interested  In  live 
iJ^ck  ant  get  Blooded  Stock  for  three 
iVkrs  and  your  choice  of  any  one  of 
[he  foUowln'g  papers  ^^.^^^^^,^^^^^^^11 

Hoard's  Da  ryman.  It.  AtKinson,   vvis 

National    Stockman.    P'VA^^^J-^ill 
*m    <?heeD  Breeder.  Chtcajfo.   in. 
WMtfm  ^Tult   Grower,      St.   Joseph. 

"icansas   Farmer.   Topeka.   Kansa.. 
WaUaoo  Farmer.  D",""'""'  '"■ 

F«^v?;  J'nV  d'^!\^"r"in'd°i;f,^  cent. 
i?>i';:t  B.?.".*"8tock'fbr..  y..r.  »< 


September— Hog   Houses 

Flans   Illustrated — showing   how   aa* 
giving    Ideas. 
October — Kooflog  for  Farm  Buildings 
Cost — how    applied — help      necessary 
to  put  on. 
NoTcmber — Mule    Breedlug 

The  demand,  supply   and  profit 
Sbeep  Growing  nu<l  Feeding — How  a 
few    can    be      profitably      kept    by 
every    farmer. 
December — Beef   Cattle   Breeds 

Selection— age    to      fatten — when    to 
market. 


LAW   ON   FEEDING  STUFFS. 


N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture tor  Pennsylvania,  calls  not- 
ice to  an  act  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  at  its  last 
session  and  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor on  the  28ih  day  of  May,  I907» 
makes  some  important  changes  in 
the  law  regulating  the  sale  of  feeding 
stuffs  witliin  the  Slate,  it  provides 
that  every  lot  or  parcel  of  wheat  and 
rye  bran,  and  middlings,  or  any  mix- 
ture thereof,  sold,  offered  or  exposed 
fur  sale  within  the  State  at  any  other 
place  than  at  the  mill  where  manu- 
factured, shall  have  a  tag  or  printed 
>tatenu'nt  attached  to  each  package 
containing  the  >ame,  guaranteeing 
the  content>  "f  the  package  to  be 
pure  and  abo  ^lating  the  number  of 
net  pounds  contained  therein,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufactur- 
er  or   importer. 

The  >ale  of  mixed  feeds,  except 
chop  made  l)y  grinding  whole  grain, 
and  all  cundimental  feeds  possessing 
nutritive  value  combined  with  me- 
dicinal propertii-s,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  name  atid  address  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  number  oi  net 
pounds,  brand  name,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  i»i  Tccntages  of  protein, 
fat  and  tiber,  and  also  the  names  of 
the  several  ingredients  of  which  the 
article    is    composed.     The    minimum 


penalty  for  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  feeding  stuffs  law,  is 
raised   from  $50  to  $100. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  Paris 
green,  providing  for  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  samples  of  the  same, 
and  the  punishment  of  frauds  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  thereof,  was 
alio  passed,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Governor  on  the  29th  day  of 
May,   1907. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
is  charged  with  the  neforcement  of 
these  acts,  will  be  glad  to  send  cop- 
ies of  the  same  to  any  person  upon 
request. 

Corn  is  a  mighty  good  grain  to 
feed  hogs  when  fattening  time  comes 
along.  But  corn,  without  clover  and 
middlings,  will  not  make  profitable 
hogs.  Make  the  green  stuffs  now  do 
their  best  in  making  cheap  pork. 

The  man  who  has  corn,  middlings 
and  clover  for  his  sprnig  pigs  has  the 
hnest  kind  of  a  combination  for  mak- 
ing growth.  Right  now  is  the  time 
when  the  cheapest  pork  is  made. 

The  premium  list  of  the  American 
Royal  Live  Stock  Show  has  been  is- 
sued and  is  ready  for  distribution  to 
any  applicant.  The  Royal  holds  its 
uth  annual  show  at  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri, October  14th  to  igth  inclusive, 
T.  J.  Wornall.  Secretary,  C.  R. 
Thomas,    Kansas    Citv.    General    Man- 

Selecting  an  automobile  is  a  good 
deal  like  selecting  a  wife;  vou  look, 
and  look,  .and  think,  and  think,  and 
then   fretjuently  get   tile   wrong  one. 


A  MARK  HERB  means  that  your 
subscription  expires  with  this  Issus. 
We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  subjects  that  will  appear 
In  Blooded  Stock  during  the  coming 
year.  Some  of  the  very  best  writers 
In  the  country  will  write  for  us  oa 
these  subjects  and  the  informatloa  In 
any  number  will  be  worth  mors  than 
the  whole  year's  subscription.  Tou 
cannot  afford  to  miss  anything  thsss 
writers  say.  .  4| 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  sub> 
scrlptlon  offer  for  the  season.  Tsu 
can  save  money  by  using  some  of  thess 
offers.  We  want  your  renewal  at 
once.  Please  attend  to  it  so  that  thara 
will  not  be  any  delay.  Ws  do  pot  in- 
tend to  send  our  paper  to  those  wbo 
do  not  want  It,  so  ws  wish  a  prompt 
reply    to    this    notice. 


SEED    GERMINATION. 


BHlletiH  No.  576,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, on  Cowpea  Seed,  says:  The 
continuous  wet  weather  of  the  au- 
tumn of  1906  worked  an  especial 
hardship  to  farmers  in  connection 
with  the  various  kinds  of  agricultu- 
ral seeds  set  aside  for  this  year's 
planting.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  reference  to  seed  of  the  cowpea, 
the  principal  leguminous,  hay,  and 
green-manuring  crop  in  the  States 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  and  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  far  north  as  Vir- 
ginia, the  excessive  rainfall  causing 
the  seeds  to  mould  and  soften. 

During  ordinary  seasons  cowpea 
seed  sells  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  bush- 
el, but  this  year  it  has  readily 
brought  from  $3  to  $3.50  a  bushel. 
Notwithstanding  this  high  price,  the 
farmer  has  found  that  the  vitality  of 
the  seed  has  become  so  impaired  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  has  ger- 
minated, and  in  consequence  of  this 
poor  quality  of  seed  the  crops  grown 
have  been  thin  and  most  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

As  red  clover  and  alfalfa  are  not 
generally  grown  in  the  South  and  the 
maintenance  of  profitable  agriculture 
and  soil  fertility  is  largely  dependent 
upon  cowpeas,  this  condition  has  en- 
tailed very  serious  consequences  on 
many  southern  farms. 

The  Seed  Laboratory  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  collected  samples  of 
cowpea  seed  from  the  States  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississip- 
pi, Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Tennes- 
see, to  the  number  of  3,706  packages, 
and  these  samples  have  been  careful- 
ly tested  for  vitality.  The  results  ob- 
tained  have  been   startling. 

While  a  good  grade  of  seed  should 
show  a  germination  of  from  95  to  98 
per  cent,  the  seed  from  four  States 
only — Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Louisia- 
na, and  Florida — showed  an  average 
germination  of  as  much  as  60  per 
cent,  and  only  four  varieties  of  cow- 
peas  contained  as  many  as  sixty  live 
seeds  in  each  hundred — the  Iron, 
Taylor,  Whippoorwill,  and  New  Era 
varieties.  In  the  remaining  five 
States  from  which  samples  were  se- 
cured and  with  the  ten  or  more  sta- 
p^e  varieties  of  cowpeas  not  named 
above,  the  average  percentage  of  ger- 
mination reached  from  49  to  59  per 
cent   only. 

In  these  tests  the  Iron  variety, 
which  stood  first,  showed  a  general 
average  of  79.2  per  cent,  while  the 
Unknown  variety  averaged  but  52 
per  cent,  the  Brown  Eye  less  than  53 
per  cent,  and  the  Black  only  53.6  per 
cent.  After  the  Iron  variety  the  next 
best  record  was  made  by  tke  Taylor 
variety  with  68.8  per  cent,  and  after 
that  the  Whippoorwill  with  an  aver- 
age germination  of  66.7  per  cent. 
Next  came  the  New  Era  variety  with 
a  general  average  of  64.2  per  cent, 
while  the  fifth  on  the  list,  the  Clay 
variety,  dropped  to  58.7  per  cent  in 
these  tests,  and  the  Black  Eye  and 
the  Red  Ripper  showed  57.5  and  56.9 
per   cent,    respectively. 

According  to  the  figures  obtained 
in  connection  with  the  tests  mention- 
ed, the  Whippoorwill  is  the  most 
popular  variety,  with  the  Clay  sec- 
ond and  the  Unknown  third. 


Farmers  are  urged  to  test  seed  be- 
fore sowing  in  order  to  determine 
its  vitality  and  in  this  way  avoid  dis- 
appointment and  serious  loss.  This 
testing  can  easily  be  done  by  means 
of  two  dinner  plates  and  a  strip  of 
canton  flannel.  One  hundred  seeds 
should  be  counted  out  from  the  pack- 
age of  seed  which  it  is  proposed  to 
sow,  taking  the  seeds  just  as  they 
come  without  making  any  selection. 
These  seeds  should  be  placed  on  one 
end  of  the  cloth  and  the  other  plate 
should  be  placed  over  them.  On  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  days  the  num- 
ber of  seeds  which  have  sprouted 
should  be  counted  and  in  this  simple 
way  the  percentage  of  seeds  which 
would  sprout  if  sown  in  the  ground 
can    be    definitely    ascertained. 

AGRICULTURAL    EXHIBIT    IN 
CHICAGO. 


Here  is  something  different,  yet 
practical — a  permanent  exhibition  of 
things  agricultural.  The  idea  is  to 
have  on  daily  free  exhibition  almost 
anything  from  husking  mitts  to  ma- 
nure spreaders.  This  practical  idea 
has  been  worked  out  and  is  now  an 
assured    fact. 


The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 
commodious  new  quarters  recently 
acquired  by  White's  Class  Advertis- 
ing Co.,  118  W.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago.  This  company,  of  which 
Mr.  Frank  B.  White  is  President,  oc- 
cupies the  entire  top  floor  of  the 
"Electrical  Building,"  corner  Jack- 
son  Boulevard  and   Desplaines  street. 

The  exhibition  hall  is  88  feet  by 
50  feet,  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
floor.  It  is  light,  airy,  and  very 
pleasant.  Each  exhibit  will  be  en- 
closed by  a  neat  metal  railing,  and 
be  kept  in  show  condition  for  daily 
inspection.  A  special  attendant  will 
have  oversight  of  the  articles,  and 
will  devote  his  entire  attention  to  ex- 
plaining their  merits  and  uses,  to  vis- 
itors  and   purchasers. 

This  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
manufacturers  who  advertise  direct 
to  consumers,  yet  sell  through  deal- 
els  throughout  the  West.  Chicago 
is  a  great  trading  center,  and  many 
excursions  daily  bring  great  crowds 
of  plcasurc-scekers,  dealers  and  bus- 
iness men  from  all  parts  of  the  Ohio, 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  Valleys.  If 
they  know  of  this  exhibition  many 
will  visit  it,  learn  the  good  points  of 
the  articles  they  are  interested  in, 
and  make  arrangements  for  pur- 
chase. 

Being  thus  represented  also  saves 
manufacturers  the  expenses  of  a  Chi- 
cago office  and  a  special  salaried  rep- 
resentative. 

The  size  of  spaces  run  in  multiples 
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of  5  square  feet,  from  5x5  up  to  lox 
20  or  more,  as  desired. 

An  attractive  folder  entitled, 
"Would  You  Like  to  Have  Your 
Goods  on  Display  in  Chicago  at  a 
Very  Small  Cost?"  will  be  mailed 
free  by  White's  Class  Advertising 
Co.,  to  any  one.  It  has  a  map  of 
Chicago's  business  section,  with  rail- 
road depots,  hotels,  prominent  clubs, 
elevated  railroads,  etc.  It  also  shows 
a  large  ground-plan  to  scale  of  the 
Exhibition  Hall,  with  full,  detailed 
explanations. 

Our  readers,  when  in  Chicago,  are 
urged  to  visit  this  novel  exhibition. 
They  will  be  courteously  received, 
and  all  questions  answered  by  the 
gentleman  in  charge.  Much  that  is 
profitable  can  be  learned  from  the 
exhibits  of  new,  novel,  and  practical 
articles  that  relate  to  agriculture. 


IF  YOU'VE   SHEEP   YOU'RE  IN- 
TERESTED. 


A  little  Zenoleum  makes  very  good 
company  for  a  flock  of  sheep.  To 
soak  a  man  is  not  usually  productive 
of  good  results,  but  to  soak  sheep  in 
Zenoleum  means  happiness  for  the 
sheep.  It  not  only  makes  an  excel- 
lent dip  for  curing  scab,  but  it  will 
kill  ticks,  lice  and  maggots  and  screw 
worms.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
nodular  disease,  good  in  castration 
where  gangrene  has  set  in,  for  heal- 
ing shear  cuts  and  wounds.  It  is  a 
sure  cure  for  stomach  worms  and  is 
recommended  for  this  purpose  by 
some  of  the  most  prominent  sheep 
authorities  in  America.  With  all 
this  it  is  an  excellent  disinfectant, 
valuable  always  in  maintaining  heal- 
thy f|uarters  for  the  animals.  An  ex- 
cellent quality  of  Zenoleum  is  that 
whether  taken  inwardly  or  applied 
outwardly  it  is  non-poisonous.  A 
quart  can  cost  only  a  half  a  dollar 
and  most  dealers  sell  Zenoleum. 
Vou  can  get  a  whole  gallon  for  $1.50, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  dip  sheep  a 
gallon  of  Zenoleum  will  make  one 
hundred  gallons  of  sheep  dip.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column, 
and  then  be  sure  and  send  for  that 
valuable  sixty-four  page  booklet, 
"Veterinary  Adviser,"  which  can  be 
had  free  by  any  reader  of  this  paper, 
if  they  will  only  mention  the  fact,  and 
write  to  the  Zenner  Disinfectant 
Company,  149  Lafayette  Avenue,  De- 
troit,  Michigan, 


American    Breeders'    Association. 

The  American  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing at  Washington,  D.  C.  January 
2«,  >9  and  30,  1908.  Secretary  James 
v\ilson.  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, will  speak  and  other  able  and 
prominent  men  are  being  secured  to 
take  part  in  the  program.  The  ses- 
sions w,ll  be  held  in  the  National 
KiHes    Armory,  918  G  Street,  N    W 


Rats,  according  to  a  government 
bulletin,  eat  $100,000,000  worth  of 
grain  annually.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
rats  and  rates,  the  farmers  manage 
to  do  pretty  well. 

If  you  can  us«  sample  copies  at 
the  farmers  club  meetings  write  us 
tad  w«  will  sead  thta  lo  yo«. 


•> 
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A  LESSON    IN  LINE   BREEDING 


In  the  breeding  of  our  domestic 
animals  there  is  a  constant  lesson  of 
the  wisdom  of  never  carrying  any 
theory  to  an  illogical  extreme.  There 
arc  two  theories,  one  called  line 
breeding  and  the  other  out-cross 
breeding.  The  first  believes  that  it 
is  wise  to  always  keep  within  the 
bonds  of  relationship,  or  family  lines. 
The  second  believes  that  it  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  wise  to  keep  within  family 
lines  and  there  should  be  a  constant 
out  breeding,  always,  of  course,  with- 
in the  breed.  The  diflliculty  with  both 
of  these  theories  is  that  there  has 
been  too  few  close  constructive  rec- 
ords kept,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  out-eross  theorists. 

Tke  extreme  of  line  breeding  is  in- 
tense in-breeding.  It  is  charged  that 
this  should  never  be  practiced,  but 
such  a  view  would  be  about  as  rea- 
sonable   as    to    say    that    one    should 


Lilly   des    Islets    1816.     He   was    bred 
by    Henry    Palmer    of    Pennsylvania 
one   of   the   men    who   gave    Guernsey 
breeding  its  start  in  this  country  and 
who  is  doing  good  work  yet. 


L,ady  Jane  of 
Alunyck  93S9 


Roya 
.\ln 


{Squire  01 
Kenneth  181; 
Kstelle  of 
Norway  4S5 

I  Queen   Bess  of  J 
[^  Alunyck  6681      1 


orway  4S56 
.Squiic  of 
Kenneth  181  s 
Betsey 
Brown  2419 


A  look  at  this  cow  shows  that  she 
is  lacking  in  none  of  the  essentials 
of  strong  constitution.  She  is  of  de- 
cided dairy  form,  with  1  great  mid- 
dle piece.  .\nd  then,  besides,  she 
has  a  well  refined  feminine  expression 
as  seen  in  t'..c  head  and  neck  ana  legs. 
Altogether  she  is  a  well  balanced 
type  of  the  dairy  cow.  Her  record 
at  the  pail  in  the  Advanced  Registry, 
so  far  as  she  has  gone,  is  as  follows: 


Page  Piw 

individuals  that  are  often  seen  in 
breeding  herds,  to  be  sold  to  some 
one  who  sends  in  a  mail  order.  It 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  or  not 
the  scrubby  pure-bred  is  more  likely 
to  bring  scrubby  offspring,  than  is 
even  the  scrub  without  pedigree.  The 
fact  that  the  good  lines  have  been 
concentrated  for  some  generations 
and  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
keep  the  animal  pure  in  breeding, 
emphasizes  the  likelihood  of  like  be- 
getting like,  and  scrubby  pure  breds 
are  the  sure  result  unless  the  inferior 
parent  is  due  to  poor  care  rather  than 
poor    breeding. 

The  pure-bred  pig  that  is  scrubby 
is  likely  to  be  a  cause  of  damage  in 
the  breeding  herd  of  the  owner,  and 
to  the  reputation  of  any  breed  which 
may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess animals  of  this  description.  The 
only  pure-bred  pig  that  should  be 
used  as  the  breeder  is  the  one  that 
is  good  as  an  individual  and  whose 
ancestry  have  been  good  individuals. 
.-Ml  others  should  be  consigned  to  the 
packer. — Indiana    Farmer. 


Guernsey    cow,    Lady    Jane    Alnny 

Pomer 

never  out-cross.  The  real  skillful 
breeder  will  look  on  all  these  forces 
in  life  and  function  con>truction  as 
so  many  tools  on  the  carpenter's 
bench,  to  be  used  or  in»t  used  just  as 
good    judgment    m.iy    indicate. 

We  publish  in  thi'*  issue  a  picture 
of  a  Guernsey  cow.  Lady  Jane  of 
.Mnnyck  9389.  This  cow  is  eleven 
years  old  next  .\ugiist.  She  is  a  very 
good  illuftration  of  a  cow  of  decided 
dairy  temperament  and  function  and 
as  the  following  pedigree  will  show, 
she  trace-  twice  in  two  rtinnxos  to 
one  sire.  In  other  wonls,  Squire 
of  Kenneth  was  her  grandfather  on 
both    sides. 

Squire    i>i    Kenneth      was    sired    by 
Imp.    Cora's    S<iuire    ~()S,    dam.    Imp. 


ck  9389,  owned  by  M.  T.  Phillips, 
oy.   Pa. 

lbs.  milk,  pcrct.  lbs.  fat 

^  days  in  Jan 122J.5  4.3  5501 

28  days  in  Feb 1224.8  4.3  52.67 

31  days  in  March  ...  1 1.39  5.2  50-4 

30  days  in  .April  ...  1072.8  4.8  51.49 

31  days  in  May. .  .  .  11 5^^  7  5-1  58-99 
30  (lavs  in  June  ....  1 131.0  4.7  53  '  5 


180  6047.1  330.55 

It  is  evident  that  the  close  inbreed- 
injj:  to  one  --ire  did  not  injure  the 
■.trength  and  constitution  of  the  cow. 
while  it  no  doubt  had  the  effect  of 
inten-ifyini;  the  dairy  qualities  she 
inherited.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
the  advocates  of  line  breeding  have 
the  he-t  of  the  argument  so  far  as 
actual  record  shows. — Hoard's  Dairy- 
man. 


NOT    PEDIGREE   ALONE. 


The  pedigree  i-  all  right  in  itself 
in  selecting  breeding  >tock  of  what- 
ever kintl.  In  cattle  breeding  it  i?« 
perhaps  more  neg!ccte«l  than  in  other 
kinds.  In  word  of  caution  on  breed- 
ing Prof.  Pio-->  of  the  Minnesota  sta- 
tion say^  to  young  breeders,  that  be- 
ginner- in  live  stock  breeding  seem 
to  expect  the  pedigree  <>i  an  animal 
t»»    make    up    for    lack    of    icvA,    poor 


quarters,  and  poor  management, 
Tlii-.  <if  course,  will  not  do,  but  a 
well  bred  pig,  if  given  good  care  and 
comfortable  quarters,  will  wnques- 
tiotiahly  give  better  returns  for  the 
money  inve-ted  than  any  number  of 
scrub-    can    do. 

Many  breeder-  overlook  the  fact 
tliat  in  "^tock  breeding  "like  produces 
like."  jn-t  as  surely  from  poor  indi- 
viduab  a-  from  go<id  ones.  This  is 
evidencecl    bv   the    number   of   scrubby 


CALF    CHOLERA. 


The  term  "calf  cholera"  is  given  to 
a  peculiar  diarrhoea  which  attacks 
calves  the  day  after  their  birth,  and 
whicli  u-ually  ends  fatally  on  the  sec- 
ond or  thirfl  day.  The  character  of 
tie  discharge  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  occur>  in  ordinary  calf 
sco;  rs,  which  is  the  result  of  indiges- 
tion. 

It  has  been  considered  settled,  we 
t  ink.  for  some  time  past,  that  calf 
c  ol.r<.  is  a  germ  disease,  and  that 
lie  germ  is  introduced  into  the  sys- 
1  -m  tlirougi  the  green  and  open  nav- 
'  from  filthy  barn  or  stable  floors. 
Hence  it  seldom  occurs  during  the 
-rmm  r  w  len  calves  are  dropped  on 
c'enn  pastures.  Experience  shows 
x'v,\X  as  a  rule  it  may  be  prevented, 
first,  by  keeping  the  stable  thorough- 
ly clean,  having  the  calves  come  on 
clean  straw,  preferably  in  a  part  of 
t!ie  barn  where  cows  are  not  kept; 
and,  second,  by  disinfecting  the  navel 
as  soon  as  possible  after  birth  with 
a  tablespwonful  of  carbolic  acid  in 
half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  washing 
also  the  udder  of  the  cow  with  it. 

Dr.  Smead  of  New  York,  in  reply 
to  a  correspondent  suggests  that  the 
cause  of  this  disease  is  a  ptomaine 
which  develops  in  the  udders  of  cows 
before  they  drop  their  calves;  and 
that  is  found  especially  in  cows  that 
are  heavy  milkers  and  that  are  never 
fully  dry.  He  holds  that  this  pto- 
maine develops  in  this  portion  of  the 
milk  that  is  retained  in  the  udders. 
This  is   a   new  theory  to  us. 

Some  10  years  ago  when  we  sug- 
gested that  this  disease  must  be  a 
stable  disease  and  therefore  a  germ 
disease,  one  farmer  objected,  stating 
that  his  stable  was  new  and  clean, 
and  yet  his  calves  were  all  dying  with 
this  disease.  If  this  poison  is  pro- 
duced as  Dr.  Smead  suggests  the 
disease  might  occur  in  a  stable  that 
was    (jnite    new. 

Dr  Smead  makes  the  further  sug- 
tre-tion  that  cows  that  are  expected 
to  hi.  come  fresh  in  a  few  weeks 
should  have  a  cheesy  or  stringy  de- 
po-it  remaining  in  the  udder  milked 
out  and  destroyed,  thus  preventing 
the  -table  from  becoming  infected.— 
Wallace's    I'armer, 
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HOGS  FOR  THE  MARKET. 


Address  by  J.  J.  Ferguson,  at  the  In- 
diana Swine  Breeders'   Meeting. 

What  may  appeal  to  you  here  as 
being  good  swine  doctrine  might  not 
appeal  to  a  man  in  another  section  of 
the  country  as  being  suitable  to  him 
or  his  conditions.  The  packers  are 
killing  hogs  in  every  section  of  the 
country  and  they  have  to  study  and 
view  the  hog  situation  in  a  broad 
and  national  way. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  more  or  less  opposition  to  the 
packers,  some  of  it  purely  local  in 
character.  The  packers  take  the  po- 
sition that  since  they  are  extending 
the  world's  markets  and  are  respon- 
sible for  the  character  and  quality  of 
meats  which  go  to  their  customers, 
they  should  be  able  to  say  within  rea- 
sonable limits  what  the  market  de- 
mands, and  the  only  way  the  farm- 
er and  stock  raiser  can  get  in  touch 
with  the  markets  is  through  the 
packer,  and  the  packer  endeavors  to 
advise  what  will  give  the  largest  net 
profit  for  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

With  regard  to  breeding,  the  pack- 
er has  no  choice  of  breed,  but  there 
are  some  breeds  and  classes  from 
which  a  better  proportion  of  first 
class  butcher  and  packer  hogs  which 
meets  the  demands  of  the  customer 
best.  The  day  of  the  heavy  hog  has 
gone  by  and  there  is  demand  for  the 
lighter,  leaner  cuts  in  other  meats  as 
well  as  pork.  But  of  course  the 
other  type  of  hogs  must  neccessarily 
be  produced  in  the  corn  belt. 

As  to  breeds,  the  Berkshire  turns 
out  a  smooth,  even  carcass.  He  has 
no  tendency  to  lay  on  a  large  amount 
of  fat  on  the  crest  of  the  neck,  over 
the  shoulders  and  on  the  loin,  and 
turns  out  a  fine,  smooth  ham. 

The  Berkshires  do  not  come  to  the 
packer  in  as  large  number  as  other 
breeds,  Poland  Chinas  and  Poland 
China  grades  being  perhaps  first. 

The  Poland  China  breeders  are 
getting  a  better,  smoother  type  and 
a  better  killer  than  five  years  ago. 
It  formerly  cured  out  of  soft  cuts  of 
side  meat  and  the  ham  was  not  so 
firm  in  finish  and  did  not  command 
the  highest  price.  Of  course  a  good 
deal  of  this  lard  type  of  hog  depends 
perhaps  more  upon  the  feeding  than 
upon  breed. 

A  bunch  of  83  hogs  averaging  only 
184  pounds  came  into  Chicago  market 
two  years  ago  and  topped  the  market 
for  several  weeks.  The  breeder,  be- 
coming disgusted  with  the  kind  of 
hogs  he  had  been  producing,  went 
down  in  Arkansas  and  bought  400 
razorback  sows  which  he  distributed 
to  his  neighbors,  keeping  50  of  the 
best  himself.  On  these  he  used  a 
pure  Chester  White  boar  and  the  re- 
sult was  this  lot  of  record  breaking 
hogs.  The  quality  subsequently  re- 
mained good. 

The  Duroc  Jerseys  are  not  so  much 
in  evidence  in  the  east  as  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  they  are  in  great- 
er favor  than  any  other  kind.  The 
buyer  and  packer  do  not  feel  kindly 
toward  them,  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  color.  They  give  a  good  qual- 
ity of  ham  and  bacon  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  excess  of  fat  as  the  Polond 
Chinas  are. 

The  Chester  Whites  seem  to  be 
decreasing  in  numbers  slowly  but 
surely.  It  is  not  known  why,  be- 
cause they  furnish  a  good  many  goo(| 


hogs,  especially  in  the  butcher  class. 
They  are  not  very  prolific,  producing 
only  five  or  six  to  a  litter,  and  the 
average  stockraiser  cannot  afford  to 
keep  a  line  that  gives  less  than  eight 
to  the  litter.  The  chief  objection 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  packer 
when  over  ten  or  twelve  months  old 
is  the  heavy  breast  shield  and  pendu- 
lous shoulder  that  must  be  trimmed 
and  the  fat  sent  to  the  rendering 
tanks.  There  is  also  a  flabbiness 
afound  the  tail-head. 

Some  other  breeds  are  rapidly  com- 
ing to  the  front,  and  the  first  of  these 
is  the  Hampshire,  or  thin-rinds. 
They  have  made  wonderful  records 
at  the  shows  and  have  topped  the 
Chicago  market.  They  are  a  novelty 
and  buyers  seem  to  want  them.  The 
fancier  of  pure  bred  swine  who 
wants  to  make  money  ought  to  study 
the  thin-rinds.  There  is  a  demand 
for  crossing  purposes.  They  are  vig- 
orous and  have  a  good  quality  of 
bone.  They  have  been  a  little  high 
in  the  back  and  thin  in  the  loin,  but 
breeders  are  working  wonders  with 
them.  I  think  no  breed  to-day  is 
showing  as  quick  and  good  improve- 
ment as  this. 

The  other  bacon  hogs,  the  Tam- 
worths  and  large  Yorkshires,  are 
taking  a  great  place  in  the  northwest 
where  conditions  are  adapted  to  ba- 
con hogs  for  export  purposes,  partic- 
ularly for  the  English  market.  In- 
diana hogs  are  not  good  bacon  hogs. 
They  are  too  short  and  thick  in  the 
side  and  too  heavy  in  the  ham.  But 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  home 
consumption.  Indiana  farmers  are 
not  advised  to  go  in  for  bacon  hogs 
because  the  feed  is  not  the  kind  to 
produce  them  to  advantage. 

Pure  blood  is  not  essential,  though 
the  average  farmer  should  use  pure 
bred  sires.  Scrub  swine  will  respond 
quickly  to  pure  blood.  The  farmer 
should  commence  with  the  breed  or 
class  that  he  likes  and  stick  to  it.  In 
the  stockyards  and  packing  houses 
uniformity  counts,  and  they  will 
command  from  five  to  ten  cents 
more.  It  is  easier  to  stay  in  one  line 
than  to  go  outside  and  spend  money 
for  diflfcrcnt  sires. 

The  question  of  feed  must  be 
worked  out  by  each  man  for  himself. 
Feed  is  expensive  and  when  at  the 
good  prices  prevailing  the  profit  is 
not  very  satisfactory.  A  great  deal 
can  be  done  in  most  sections  by  way 
of  cheapening  summer  feeding,  by 
the  use  of  alfalfa  where  it  will  grow, 
and  of  clover,  peas  and  oats  and  bar- 
ley. By  this  means  where  alfalfa 
grows  as  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
summer  feed  bills  can  be  reduced  al- 
most SO  per  cent.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  farmers  can  feed  corn  alone 
and  make  a  profit.  You  will  get  a 
larger,  healthier  and  better  finished 
product  when  you  let  them  run  and 
build  a  strong  frame  and  muscle. 
You  want  a  maximum  of  lean  meat, 
and  that  means  you  must  feed  mate- 
rials that  make  lean  meat — peas,  oats, 
barley,  which  you  can  grow. 

Exclusive  corn  feeding  is  the 
cause  of  hogs  going  down  on  their 
feet,  they  get  bruised  in  shipping, 
and  they  are  apt  to  sell  for  a  dollar 
less  per  hundred  than  those  that  can 
walk.  The  great  trouble  with  pure 
bred  swine  is  to  keep  them  suflRcient- 
ly  strong  in  bone  and  keep  them  on 
their  feet.  For  show  purposes  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  up  bone  and  muscle 
and    still    show    fit    finish.     The    man 
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who  pins  his  faith  to  corn  alone  is 
going  to  make  a  mistake. 

As  to  the  marketing  of  hogs,  some 
things  are  important.  It  is  found 
that  as  soon  as  hogs  at  the  large  cen- 
ters improve  the  farmers  begin  to 
clean  up  their  pens  and  hog  lots,  and 
there  is  a  glut  of  breeding  stock  in 
the  market.  This  depresses  prices 
all  along  the  line.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  farmers  to  form  a  trust  to 
regulate  the  supply,  for  some  smart 
farmer  will  "get  through  the  bars" 
and  sell  when  the  price  is  up,  but  if 
the  situation  was  considered  a  little 
more  the  market  would  be  kept  in 
healthier  tone. 

Another  proposition  from  which 
the  farmer  suffers,  and  which  the 
livestock  exchanges  have  implored 
him  to  get  away  from,  is  the  two  day 
or  three  day  market  at  Chicago  and 
elsewhere.  They  all  load  their  stock 
Saturday  night  so  it  will  reach  the 
market  Monday  morning,  and  this  is 
a  hardship  to  the  commission  man 
and  the  packer.  If  the  supply  could 
be  regulated  more  evenly  then  the 
price  would  be  better  to  the  shipper 
Glutting  the  market  on  certain  days 
happens  year  after  year,  and  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  worked  out  differ- 
ently. 

The  packer  is  the  manufacturer 
and  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and 
all  three  should  get  as  closely  togeth- 
er as  possible  on  what  is  required. 
What  the  packer  desires  from  the 
farmer  in  the  corn  belt  is  a  hog  with 
a  little  more  length  and  depth  of 
side,  a  little  lighter  shoulder,  with  a 
good,  firm  ham  and  a  smoother  back 
and  side.  Bacon  that  used  to  sell  for 
II  and  12  cents  a  pound  now  sells 
for  18  and  20  cents,  and  Armour  pro- 
duces a  bacon  that  sells  in  Boston 
for  35  cents.  The  packer  will  pay 
most  money  for  the  hog  that  pro- 
duces most  of  the  meat  that  sells  for 
the  highest  price.  That  is  a  plain 
business  proposition  and  it  is  up  to 
the  farmer  to  produce  that  kind  of 
hogs. 

WHY   BUTTER   IS   HIGH. 


Hoard's  Dairyman  gives  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  why  the  price 
of  l)utter  continues  to  average  high, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  butter  making  establish- 
ments. Much  speculation  is  indulged 
in  about  the  fact  that,  with  all  the 
supposed  great  increase  in  creamer- 
ies, the  price  of  butter  still  holds  up. 
Those  who  speculate  forget  two  or 
three  things: 

1.  That  the  cow  is  the  source  of 
the   butter   supply,   not   the   creamery. 

2.  That  the  more  dense  the  cow 
population  become  in  any  section, 
the  less  proportion  of  heifer  calves 
are   raised. 

3.  That  the  increase  in  milk  con- 
sumption has  been  so  great  that  a 
very  large  share  of  the  cows  of  the 
country  have  been  diverted  from  but- 
ter-making to  that  business. 

4.  That  the  increase  of  cows  in 
this  country  is  only  about  six  per 
cent  yearly,  so  it  takes  about  twenty 
years  to  double  the  cow  population. 


•> 
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FAIRNESS  TO  YOURSELF. 


To  feed  without  waste  requires  an 
intelligent  combination  of  the  food 
cl'nionts  needed. 


Send  la  yoor  aabacrlptloB  nt  obc« 


The  following  letter  from  Mayor 
William  Thompson,  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Kalama- 
zoo Stove  Company,  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  presents  in  a  forceful  manner 
the  nub  of  a  much  discussed  question.  • 
Mr.  Thompson  is  now  serving  his 
second  term  as  Mayor  of  Kalamazoo 
and  naturally  has  considered  deeply 
the  duty  man  owes  to  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Thompson  is  broad-minded 
enough  to  see  that  something  may 
be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Mayor  Thompson's  letter  follows: 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  July  6,  1907. 
Editor: — 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion recently  in  regard  to  a  farm- 
er's duty  to  his  home  town.  To  read 
some  of  the  articles  that  have  appear- 
ed in  certain  papers  and  to  hear  the 
addresses  at  retail  dealers'  conven- 
tions one  would  think  that  any  man 
who  fails  to  give  all  his  money  to  his 
local  merchant  is  worse  than  a  rob- 
ber and  a  thief.  As  a  manufacturer 
who  sells  his  entire  product  by  mail 
direct  to  the  user,  having  customers 
in  almost  every  county  in  the  United 
States,  I  should  like  to  trespass  upon 
your  columns  sufficiently  to  give 
your  readers  just  a  thought  or  two 
on  the  subject. 

As  your  readers  doubtless  know, 
the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  manufac- 
tures stoves  and  ranges  which  we 
sell  direct  from  the  factory  to  the 
user  at  actual  factory  prices.  We 
know  that  we  make  good  stoves  and 
ranges,  the  best  that  can  be  produc- 
ed by  skilled  workmen,  high-grade 
materials  and  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence. We  sell  them  at  as  close  a 
margin  as  we  can  and  do  a  safe  bus- 
iness. We  Rive  our  customers  a  360 
days'  approval  test  in  order  they  may 
be  sure  that  they  get  their  money's 
worth,  and  we  do  without  doubt  save 
the  customer  all  the  way  from  $3  to 
even  $40  on  every  purchase. 

Now,  we  have  no  desire  to  antago- 
nize the  local  stove  dealer,  or  to  in- 
jure his  business,  or  to  hurt  his  feel- 
ings, but  we  submit  that  the  $10  or 
$20  a  farmer  saves  when  he  buys  his 
KAT. AMAZOO  does  his  county  and 
his  town  just  as  much  pood  in  his 
own  pocket  as  it  would  if  he  forked 
It  over  to  the  dealer  for  the  pleasure 
of  doing  business  at  home. 

.\re  we  not  right?  In  fact  if  one 
hundred  farmers  in  a  certain  county 
save  $10  apiece  by  buying  a  KAL.\- 
MAZOO  at  factory  prices,  docs  not 
that  $1,000  which  they  tocrethcr  save, 
do  the  county  more  pood  distributed 
amonp  one  hundred  farmers  than  if 
it  was  all  added  to  the  dealer's  bank 
acount? 

Moreover,  if  we  had  to  keep  an 
expensive  lot  of  hiph  priced  travel- 
ing men  on  the  road  to  sell  to  the 
dealer,  and  if  we  had  to  wait  six 
months  or  a  year  for  the  dealer  to 
pav  his  bills,  we  could  not  afford  to 
sell  stoves  and  ranges  to  the  dealer 
for  as  low  a  price  as  we  now  sell 
Kalamazoos  direct  to  the  user.  It  is 
a  fact  that  your  renders  can  buy  a 
Kalamazoo  for  le'^s  moncv  than  their 
local  dealer  pny-  for  stoves  and 
ranpes  of  equal  v.ihie.  So  when  the 
dealer  buys  a  ^tove  or  ranpe  ns  pood 
as  the  Knl.ima^oo  ho  sends  more 
money  out  of  the  county  than  the 
farmer  sends  to  us  for  a  Kalamazoo. 


Thus  the  farmer  is  actually  keeping 
money  at  home  by  buying  a  Kalama- 
zoo, and  what  is  more  he  is  keeping 
it  in  his  own  pocket  where  it  will  do 
bim   the   most   good. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  see  that 
the  dealers  are  altogether  consistent 
in  their  criticism  of  farmers  who  buy 
where  they  can  buy  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. T  would  like  to  ask  you  as 
a  farmer  if  your  dealer  will  pay  you 
more  money  for  your  butter  and 
eggs  or  produce  of  any  kind  than  he 
would  pay  a  man  who  lives  outside 
your  county  or  in  another  state?  If 
he  wants  to  buy  a  horse,  does  he  buy 
yours  just  to  keep  the  money  at 
home,  or  does  he  buy  where  he  can 
buy  the  cheapest?  If  he  wants  to 
borrow  money,  is  he  willing  to  pay 
you  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  he 
would  have  to  pay  in  Chicago  or 
New  York?  Of  course  he  isn't.  Why 
then  should  he  lose  his  temper  if  you 
do  exactly  what  he  himself  does — 
spend  your  hard  earned  money  where 
you  can  get  the  most  for  it? 

I  am  a  believer  in  local  pride  and 
commercial  interest.  We  owe  some- 
thing to  our  neighbors  and  to  the 
community  in  which  we  live.  I  have 
twice  given  time  that  I  could  ill  spare 
from  my  business  to  serve  my  town 
as  mayor,  and  I  believe  that  every 
man  should  be  loyal  to  his  own  town,  • 
but  how  can  a  man  better  serve  his 
community's  material  interests  and 
promote  its  prosperity  than  by  pro- 
moting his  own  prosperity?  That  is 
what  makes  a  prosperous  community 
— prosperous  citizens,  and  I  am  just 
old  fashioned  enouph  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  shortest  roads  to  pros- 
perity is  the  practice  of  economy  in 
buying. 

The  local  dealer  and  the  retail 
merchant  are  not  "poinp  to  be  run 
out  of  business."  There  is  a  lepiti- 
mate  place  for  them  and  they  will  al- 
ways exist,  but  if  they  cannot  exist 
without  charity — if  they  cannot  exist 
without  appealinp  for  support  "be- 
cause they  need  the  money,"  it  is 
high  time  that  they  went  out  of  bus- 
iness. We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  families  to  expend  our  incomes 
w'isely  and  judtcioush'.  and  if  we  can 
save  money  by  eliminnting  the  mid- 
dlemen's profits  certainly  no  one  dare 
criticise  us  for  so  doing. 
Verv  trulv  vour«, 
WTT.TJAM    THOMPSON. 

Vice-Pres.    &   Gen.    Mgr., 
Kalamazoo    Stove    Company. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Proper  care  and  feedinp  po  hand  in 
hand.  an<l  it  matter'^  little  how  effi- 
ciently one  i-  -upplied,  if  the  other 
is  lackinp.  in  a  la  rue  ili'-rr'.H  ,  the  re- 
sults will  be  discourapinp.  To  prop- 
erly feed  the  dairy  herd  re<iuircs  con- 
tituicd  study  on  the  part  <>f  the  feed- 
er. 


Page  Seven. 


Because  You 

Need 
The  Money 

It's  yunr  basltiens  and  if  you  don't 
attend  to  ff.,  who  will?  You  cannot 
arti>r<J  to  keepcow-sforfun.  Thati.sn't! 
busines-s,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn't ' 
nece.s.sary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keepinir  ff  you  ko  at  it  ri^ht,  and  be- 
side.s  there"  is  more  fun  in  jfoinj?  at  it 
right  than  thern  is  in  staying  wrong. 


Too  r  -"od  a  Tnbfdnr  Cream  Sepa- 
rator l>ec:iu.se  it  willniake  money  Tor 
vou;  because  it  save*  lai><>r;  t>eeau!<e 
It  saves  time;  beoaose  it  means  all  the 
ilitTereiice  between  oow  prottts  and 
cow  li>.H9e.<i. 

Look  Into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  Tou  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  ft. 

H">\v  wi>!:!d  yon  like  our  book 
"Business  Pa'-rvlmp*!  and  our  catalog 
B.  300 both  fr9«.    wHte  for  them. 

The  Shar(«4as  8«parator  Co. 

Wes^  whe«ter.  Pa. 
Toronto*  Can.  ChicagOf  III. 


WESTERN    CANADA   CROPS. 


Once    more    the    farmers   of   West- 
ern  Canada   rest   at     ease   and   grow 
rich   while   they   slumber.     Their  sea- 
son  of  anxiety   is   over.     For  a  time 
it    looked    as    though    the    backward 
season  was  for  once  going  to  prevent 
the    western   country   from    maintain- 
ing its  pre-eminent  position  as  leader 
of  the  grain  growing  countries  of  the 
world.     The    usual      lateness      of   the 
spring,  coupled  with     the     rapid  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  food  stuffs  gave 
the  pessimists   some  reason  for  their 
gloomy  forebodings  and  among  them 
the   optimistic   westerners,   imbued  as 
they    usually    are    with      a      spirit    ol 
buoyancy  and   hope,  there  commenc- 
ed   to   glimmer   a    fear     that   perhaps 
this  year  their  sanguine  expectations 
were    not    to    be    realized.     On    May 
Day,  when  a     large     proportion   of 
wheat    has   usually   been    sown,   there 
was    this    year      very      little    seeding 
done. 


•end   In   yonr  anbscrlptlon   at  oaec. 


Farquhar 


TUDCCUmn  llAAIimCDV   *^>  lality  of  material  and  mannfa(-tur<' 
innCanillU  nIAwniliLnl    i-'unt  foraU  m  tliresliiiit;  machinery. 
K.viTV  farm  T  kri.nvs  wliat  breakdown!*  cost  in  damaw  and  delay,    l-anjuhar 
eimiiic's,  l>oil<Ts  a:id  iic|i:ir:itiir8arf  l>uilt  with  every  posslMo  unprovenient  and 
coiiveiiien<"-that  i*  consiaient  witli  diirabihty  and  Bt-rvue.    We  do  not  oxperi- 
m-nt  on  our  customcri».     K.VKQI'IIAK  TIIUIilitllclKA  are  unexcelled  in 
caj>:»i'itv.  inailein  three  style!*.  »>  t.i  40  inch 
cy  iiiileiy.  tor  all  kiri^ls  oi  t'ran.-*,anil  for 
all    seetiong    of   tlie   country,     .\j.ax 
TUrestiniu     Kneiiies     are     utronif, 
diiralile  aiitleH»y  steamers,  tlior- 
outrlily  tinted  and  giuiranteed. 
Writf  for  iW  [iinfe  (.'utaloiiue  of 
:>   *.  builiTf,  (swmili  aod 
tr.         .r-i.    TelU  allaN«iit  the 
1:1'.'  ^t   Imprtived    m.-ictimerj 
mill  how  u>  lare  iat>«r  and 
esp"ii««".     Krpe  on  ri'iiUH»t. 
A.B. I'arqahar  Co.,  Ltd., 
York,   Pa. 


Pagt  Eight 

SEEDING  TO  GRASS  IN  THE 
FALL. 
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Many  having  been  used  to  sowing 
grass  seed  in  the  spring,  it  seems 
hard  for  them  to  change  to  other 
metliods,  for  like  the  fall  setting  of 
fruit  trees,  it  seems  to  be  the  wrong 
time  for  the  work  for  best  results. 
Many  old  time  ways  are  good  and 
we  should  stay  with  them,  and  in 
fact  stay  with  all  methods  until  we 
find  a  better  one,  and  then  should 
leave    the    former. 

The  grass  crop  of  this  country  is 
getting  more  and  more  important 
each  year.  .\s  land  values  get  high- 
er each  year,  we  must  figure  for  bet- 
ter crops  of  hay.  For  all  other  crops 
we  cultivate  the  soil  more  and  ex- 
pect greater  crops,  and  the  same  rule 
should  be  given  the  grass  crop,  and 
greater  crops  would  be  the  result. 

According  to  our  experiments  here 
and  of  others. we  find  that  if  vou  want 
to  be  surest  of  a  stand  of  grass,  and 
of  cutting  a  good  crop  of  hay  next 
year,  just  sow  seed  in  the  fall  on  well 
prepared  ground  and  cover  lightly. 
There  are  many  ways  this  is  done, 
but  the  object  is  to  have  the  soil  in 
good  tilth,  so  it  will  be  easy  for  the 
seed  to  get  a  good  start,  then  sow 
seed  and  cover  lightly  about  last  of 
August  and  that  will  do.  and  you 
have  the  best  chance  of  getting  a 
good  crop  of  hny  next  year. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  that 
nature  seeds,  this  is  when  the  seed 
falls,  and  if  we  assist  nature  by  hav- 
mg  the  soil  well  tilled  at  this  reason 
and  have  a  fine  seed  bed.  will  it  not 
be  the  best  plan?  That  is  just  why 
we  cultivate  the  soil— to  assist  na'- 
ture. 

I  have  just  fmishcd  harvesting  a 
piece  of  good  new  meadow,  which 
land  T  seeded  last  fall  after  cutting 
^^  ?,  '^^'■n.  The  ground  was  loose 
and  all  I  did  was  to  sow  the  seed  and 
harrow  about  September  i:;.  and  I 
had  a  good  crop  ut  hay  this  season 
as  good  as  we  could  ask  for.  Tn  seed- 
ing I  always  sow  timothv  and  clover 
together.  It  will  make  more  and 
better  food  than  if  either  were  sown 
alone. 

The  best  piece  of  meadow  T  ever 
saw  was  new  meadow.  It  was  sown 
on  corn  ground  in  the  fall,  after  the 
corn  was  cut  up.  The  land  was  disk- 
fd  a  couple  of  times^  and  the  seed 
sown  and  harrowed  lightlv.  and  the 
tolowing  year  gave  the  heaviest  mea- 
dow I  ever  saw.  The  better  wc  will 
^''L!.'?*  ^°''  ^^^  "if^re  returns  we  get 

This  putting  seed  on  corn  land 
makes  a  fine  rotation,  as  it  changes 
from  the  corn  back  to  grass  in  one 
season  if  desired,  and  as  the  surface 
«ioiI  has  been  cultivated  during  the 
summer  it  makes  a  fine  seed  bed  to 
sow  the  grass  seed.  with  a  little 
working 

The  gi;,^s  seed  should  have  a  good 
seed  be^I  1  ,,  ;  started  in.  and  here 
is  \vh<r<'  It  i>  r.t'icn  neglected  VVe 
W  cultivate  our  l:iii.i  well  for  other 
and  expect  our  grass  to  g-ow 
in  any  old  way.  when  wc  can  droi> 
the  seed  on  the  land.  Good  cultiva- 
tion pays  well  with  any  and  all  crops. 

If  we  have  oals  ground  that  we 
would  like  to  have  in  nuadow  n<»vt 
year  we  now  have  the  ("mcst  chance. 
Plow  the  sfnbble  as  soon  as  you  can. 
this  turning  under  <.f  stubble  and 
weeds  will  help  the  soil,  and  clear  out 
the  weeds,  and  then  by  giving  several 


Buying  a  Cream  Separator 

A  little  thought  before  buying  a  cream  separator  will  save  you  a 
lot  of  hard  work  later  on.  Don't  be  talked  into  buying  a  machine 
with  a  high  milk  supply  can  —  it's  like  pitching  hay  to 
pour  milk  into  one.  Besides  it  does  n't  cost  any  more 
to  get  an  easy  running 


^(i 


■■■\ 


U.S.  Cream  Separator 

with  a  low  milk  tank  that  a  child  can  reach,  a  simple 
bowl  that's  easily  washed,  and  a  set  of  entirely  enclosed 
gears,  protected  from  dirt  and  danger.  The  U.  S.  holds 
the  World's  Record  for  clean  skimming — it  is  the  most 
profitable  machine  for  you  to  buy,  and  will  last  a  life 
time.  Our  handsome  new  catalogue  describes  in  detail  the  operation 
and  construction  of  the  United  btates  Separator.  Many  tine  and 
accurate  illustrations  aid  in  making  perfectly  clear  to  you  the  advant- 
ages the  U.  S.  has  over  all  others.  If  you're  keeping  cows  for  profit, 
ask  for  our  catalogue  No.   |99  It  points  the  way  to  the  biggest  profits. 

VERMONT  f  ARM  MACHINE  CO., 


Prompt  Delivery. 
"18  Distributing  Warehouses. 
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harrowings    wc    have    the    finest    place 
in  sow   the  seed. 

If  we  have  any  tnanurc  which 
needs  hauling  or  have  neglected  to 
haul  it  in  the  spring,  here  is  the  fin- 
est place  to  put  it.  Maul  and  scat- 
ter on  the  ground  before  plowing.  I 
w.uit  the  manure  mixed  with  the  soil 
as  SMOii  as  we  can  get   it  there. 

The  object  is  to  have  a  good  seed 
bed  for  the  sfcd  in  the  fall,  so  it  will 
get  a  start  before  winter.  1  have  had 
a  good  meadow  following  millet  by 
sowing  the  seed  after  the  millet  was 
taken  off.  and  harrowing  a  couple  of 
times. 

1  consider  this  fall  seeding  on  pre- 
pared land  the  surest  way  of  having 
a   crn]^   of   grasi   the    next    season. 

K.  J.   Waterstripe, 
R.   F    D.   ^  Clarence.  Mo. 


THE    GOVERNMENT    PLAN 


and 


For    Restoring      Morgan      Blood 
Improving  Horses  of  the 
Country. 

I'.ditftr    New    England    h'armer: 

I  presume  that  your  readers  have 
been  inforniefl  before  this  time  that 
the  department  has  purchased  the 
stallion,  (ieneral  dates,  to  head  the 
stud  at  the  Morgan  Horse  Farm, 
ne.ir  Middlebury.  V^t.  The  purchase 
was  made  after  careful  con-^ideration 
of  the  f|ualifications  of  man\'  stallion^ 
and  their  get.  and  this  horse  was 
iliosi-n  on  account  of  lli•^  excellence 
as  an  indi viclu.il  and  lii^  record  as  a 
sire 

Me  will  be  avail.ible  for  -erviee  to 
a  limited  number  of  mares  dwiud  by 
private  individuals.  These  niare> 
mu«t  be  first  .approved  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, the  --npeniitendent  of  the 
farm,  before  '-ervice  will  be  allowed 
and  the  owner  of  the  mare  will  be 
expected  to  jfjve  the  department  an 
option  on  the  fo.il  at  weaninu:  time 
■j\  a  price  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 
Some  objt'ction  ha^  been  exi>ressed 
to  \h\>  rt.i|uiretii  III  but  a  little  con- 
sideration i^i  our  motives  for  making 
it  will  show  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able. The  objict  of  the  Morgan 
lior>e    breedinvr    wnk    1  '    :lie    depart- 


ment is  to  restore  the  Morgan  blood 
ami  improve  the  horses  (^f  the  coun- 
try, particularly  those  of  Xew  Eng- 
land. To  this  end.  we  should  have 
as  good  a  collection  of  horses  for  the 
purjiose  as  can  be  found.  As  we  be- 
lieve that  the  stallion  at  the  head  of 
the  ^tud  is  one  of  the  best  obtainable 
for  this  purpo>e  and  as  we  believe 
we  can  accomplish  the  best  results 
by  u.xing  him.  we  naturally  wish  to 
have  as  much  blood  from  him  as  we 
can  obtain.  The  horse  breeding  work 
is  not  a  money-m  iking  scheme  for 
the  department.  If  wc  are  to  bring 
the  stud  to  the  highest  point  of  ex- 
cellence, it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
tit  retain  the  best  indivi<luals  which 
we  breed  ourselves,  and  in  view  of 
the  limited  number  of  mares  in  the 
<tiu].  we  should  be  able  to  command 
the  best  foals  whic '1  outsiders  may 
obtain  by  breeding  to  a  government 
stallion. 

.\s  the  >-tud  grcnvs,  it>^  influence  on 
the  state  and  the  surr<»unding  coun- 
try will  become  more  and  more  ef- 
fective. Just  what  will  be  done  with 
surplus  stock  suitable  for  breeding 
purposes,  the  department  is  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  say  It  is  (juite  like- 
ly that  additional  legi'^Iation  will  be 
necessary  by  congress  before  any- 
thing is  done.  A  i)lan  should  be 
adftpted  which  will  enable  owners  of 
hor>e^  to  improve  their  -t<'ck  on  fair 
terms.  .\t  any  rate,  the  public  may 
rest  assured  that  no  animal  will  be 
allowed  to  lea\e  tin  1  arm  for  breed- 
ing purposes  except  those  f>f  a  high 
degree   of   excellence. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  >tate  that  the 
•  se  of  (ieneral  (iatt-  on  outside 
mare>  i■^  a  privilege  at  the  command 
"f  the  owners  of  good  itiares  condi- 
tional on  the  quality  of  these  mares 
and  the  number  of  mares  owned  by 
the  department.  The  horse  will  be 
--tiMM]  on  the  same  terms  to  all  with- 
out favor  to  anyone.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  farm.  Mr.  W.  F  .Ham- 
mond. Middlebury,  Vt..  can  give  fur- 
tlur    details.  ♦ 

Geo     M     Rommel. 

\nimal    Husbandman. 
I'nn  ;m    of     .Xnui.al     Indv.stry.    Wash- 
ingtf'.i.    I)     C 
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WOOL   AND   MUTTON. 


Counting  the  Cost  of  Its  Production 
— Keynote    of    Success. 
The   cost   to   produce   all   farm   pro- 
ducts   has    been    gradually    ascending 
on    the    economic    scale    for    the    past 
year.     The    price    of    wages    for   farm 
labor    has    advanced    from    30   to     40 
per    cent.,    with    a    great      scarcity   of 
help  to  select  from,  on  account  of  the 
tide    toward    the    towns    and    cities   of 
the   labor  population.     This  all  works 
the    double    effect    of    less    help      and 
higher  wages  on  the  farm,  while  the 
increase    in    centers      of      population 
must   buy   their   food   and   clothing  at 
higher  prices,  if  not  stay  on  the  farm 
and    help    produce    the    raw    material. 
It  is  costing  this  year,  in  all  the  best 
fleece    wool    states,    like    Ohio,    Michi- 
gan,    Pennsylvania    and     New    York, 
at  least  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  more 
to    produce    a    pound    of    this    strong 
staple  wool  than  it  cost   10  years  ago. 
Dating   back   again    to   cheaper   living 
and    corresponding    wages,    and      $10 
bought    an    all-wool    suit    of    clothes. 
Xow    such    goods    cost    the    consumer 
from  $15  to  $20  a  suit,  or  an  advance 
of  50  to    too  per  cent.     I   am  told  by 
good    authority    that    part    wool    and 
cotton    goods,    also    worsted     goods, 
have  advanced    10  to  20  per  cent,   this 
season.     Does    not    the    manufacturer 
get    his    share    of    this    profit    in      ad- 
vance?    Has    he    not    got    his    share 
(luring    the    advances    made    for      the 
pa>t    three    year>?      Does   it    look    rea- 
.•^onable  that  wool  merchants  or  man- 
ufacturer ^    paid    too    much    for    wool 
one   or  two  years  ago.  in   the   face   of 
these   tigures  of  advance   in   the   price 
of    cloth    and    clothing    that    the    con- 
sumer   is    so    well    aware    of?     If    tig- 
ures   don't    lie    then    why   howl    about 
high  prices  paid  for  the  raw  material 
one  and  two  years  ago?     I   never  re- 
member   a    year    when    woolen    mills 
were    ^o    well    occupied    all    over    the 
world,    or    the    purcha>ing    power    so 
full     of     well     etptalized     strength    for 
the   full  product  from  the  mills.     The 
fcigns  of  the  times  all  indicate  better 
prices    for    wool.     The    demand    is    in- 
creasing   much    faster    proportionate- 
ly  than  the   supply,  while  the  cost  of 
producing  is   enhanced   and   otherwise 
ma<le   difficult    to   such   an   extent    that 
very    few    farmers    care    to    buy    high- 
priced    sheep   or   start    a    tlock   against 
probable    damage    by      dogs.         Hay, 
grain    and    butter    are    all      bringing 
good    prices    to    the    farmer,    and    he 
does  not  care  to  change  to  sheep  and 
take  his  risk  with  the  worthless  cur. 

.\l  present  prices  ,ve  tind  the  cost 
of  keeping  100  head  of  -^heep  through 
the  winter  to  be  on  the  average  $400. 
We  begin  with  a  pint  and  raise  in 
two  weeks  to  one  and  one-half  pints 
per  head  of  oats  and  peas  daily,  and 
hold  it  through  to  grass,  with  all  the 
good  mixed  hay  they  will  clean  up 
well.  I  tigure  the  pasture  at  S^i  per 
head,  making  an  actual  total  of  $500 
for  the  keep.  Few  flocks  of  100  will 
turn  the  average  farmer  better  than 
$5  per  head,  thus  securing  a  home 
market  for  hay.  grain  and  grass, 
with  the  manure  or  land  product  re- 
turned to  the  soil  for  winter  care. 
If  one  think^  he  can  take  a  lOO  acre 
farm,  keep  100  >heep,  a  few  cows  and 
a  team  «)r  two.  and  hire  help  at  $30 
or  $35  per  month  with  board,  and 
raise  wool  for  le-s  than  30  to  35 
cents  per  pouiul  to  the  farmer.  1  can 
tell  him  in  advance  ^o  a-^  lo  -ave  him 


the  experiment,  that  he  has  first  got 
to  be  a  natural  born  shepherd  in  or- 
der to  succeed.  True  shepherds  are 
born,  not  simply  just  made  out  of 
raw  material,  and  this  is  why  our 
ranks  are  fast  breaking.  The  best 
shepherds  in  England  were  boys 
raised  and  drilled  in  the  business  on 
their  fathers'  sheep  farms,  learning 
that  patience,  watchful  care  and  gen- 
ial good  will  toward  the  flock  are 
the  keynote  of  success. — H.  J.  Sul- 
len, Xew  York,  in  The  National 
Stockman    and    Farmer. 


FACTS   ABOUT   COW   FEEDING. 


Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  paper  on  cow  feeding 
in  the  Jersey   Bulletin   says: 

Generally  speaking,  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  food  is  of  little  value, 
yet  this  is  undoubtedly  the  portion 
that  makes  roots,  silage  and  grasses 
succulent,  and  succulence,  in  turn,  is 
undoubtedly  tlic  chief  value  of  these 
foods.  The  value  of  ash  is  not  gen- 
erally considered  in  selecting  rations 
for  cows,  because  there  is  usually  a 
great  enough  amount  present  in  all 
foods  and  salt  she  eats  to  supply 
her  needs,  but  for  young  and  grow- 
ing calves  the  ash  plays  an  import- 
ant part  in  bone  and  muscle  building. 

.'\s  a  rule,  protein  is  the  important 
portion  for  which  the  feeder  searches 
because  of  its  scarcity  in  the  foods 
as  they  arc  raised  on  the  farm  and 
the  higli  price  it  commands  when 
purchased  on  the  market  Protein 
has  certain  offices  to  fill,  and  al- 
though it  can  fill  the  offices  of  other 
parts  of  the  food  fairly  well,  no  other 
parts  of  the  food  can  do  its  work;  so 
liere  is  why  a  sufficient  amount  of 
this  constituent  is  necessary  in  the 
ration. 

In  young,  immature  animals,  pro- 
tein is  the  element  from  which  bone, 
muscle,  blood,  hair,  horns  and  hoofs 
arc  formed.  For  the  milch  cow  it 
repairs  broken  down  muscular  tis- 
sues, stimulating  milk  production, 
.and,  generally  speaking,  supplies  the 
protein  found  in  milk  h'or  the  preg- 
nant cow  it  grows  the  foetus,  which 
is  largely  composed  of  protein  sub- 
stances until  .after  it  i-  born.  Re- 
calling the  fact  that  no  other  part  of 


the  food  can  in  any  way  perform 
these  tasks,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  a 
lack  of  protein  in  the  ration  fed  the 
calf,  cow  in  milk,  or  pregnant  cow, 
i-s  a   serious   omission. 

The  two  remaining  elements,  car- 
bohydrates and  fat,  work  in  harmony 
and  together  serve  to  keep  up  the 
heat  and  energy  of  the  body  and  pro- 
duce fat,  which  is  distributed  over 
the  body  and  placed  in  the  milk. 
They  may  be  likened  to  the  coal 
burned  in  the  tirebox  of  an  engine. 
The  chief  difference  between  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat  is  that  the  latter 
when  oxidized,  or  more  widely  speak- 
ing burned,  produces  from  2.25  to 
2.4  times  as  many  units  as  the  form- 
er. 

Protein  will  also  produce  heat,  and 
fat  it  is  thought,  if  fed  in  large 
enough  amounts  and  not  balanced 
with  carbohydrates  and  fat,  but  be- 
cause a  certain  amount  of  protein 
will  produce  no  more  heat  units  than 
the  same  amount  of  carbohydrates, 
and  because  the  latter  is  so  much 
more  easily  grown  and  so  much 
cheaper  on  the  market,  it  is  not  econ- 
omy nor  advisable  to  feed  an  over- 
>upply   of   the   former. 
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ll'ulf  any  of  the  Following: 

llou.  F.  T.  F1XL.AY.  Miui^ter  of  A^ricul- 
lu  f,  KJm  utou.  Alberta.  W.  I».  SCOTT, 
Supt.  Ininiigratien.  Ottawa.  Out.  HON.  U.  R. 
>IOTHl£K%VEM..,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
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DAVIS,  Traffic  Uepartmei.t,  Graml  Trunk  Ry, 
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After  you  have  wr  tten  these  officials  for  free 
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Tlim  is  the  pricp  of  a  K.>tinine  "JONES"  S  ton,  St*«l  TniM  Lever 
WdKun  Siyle  with  a  14  x  8  tt.  (ilatfurui.  tnriubh(<l\\  ill)  h'  ary  biiI>- 
siHiitial  Ih  ;iiii  I'ux,  CiaiiplfX  heaui  t^r  u.>-  without  weiithts.  di-- 
Iiv'Tim!  iu  y.  tir  sbitioii.  We  tt-U  Iht-gf  K-alt-s  on  lotit;  tiint*  and 
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AMBRIDGE. 

REVERSIM.E  SULKY  HOW 


Will  «lo  pquallv  jrnnd  work  on  level  land  or  hill-»i«le:  no 
ridtrea  <>r  dead  furrows;  liifht<T  draft  than  a  hand  plow 
d<>in»f  sanio  wi>rk;  power  lift  for  raisinir  plows;  adju^t- 
alde  pole  dot-a  awav  with  all  side  strain  an<l  regulates 
width  of  furrow:  extra  heavy  improved   steel 
wheels  with  dust   tap  and  removaldechill'-d 
boxt'.s.  Constructed  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  a  ridintf  i>low  that  will  do  the 

^__^       _       work  without  leavfnir  the  land  In  ridKes 

or  dead  furrows.   9ari  e-sfullv  operated  by  anyone  who  can  drive  a 
team.        The   Keversihle   Hiilky   flow    is  a  labor-saver  and  a 
monev-maker  for  the  up-to-date  farmer,  fully  described  in   a 
circular  which   we   will  senti  fre**,  at  the  same  tiine  we  will        - 
send  our  cataloj?  descrlbintf  •'The  I.ovejoy  Line'*  of  Farm  Tools 
If  we  have  no  dealer  near  you  we  want  to  make  you  a  Special  Price 
Frupusitlon  that  will  save  you  money. 

THI  lOVlJOY  CO  .  707  FOUNDHY  STBIET,  CAWmiDOt.  W.  T 
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Page  Ten. 

WEANING   THE    COLT. 


By   William   H.    Underwood, 
Ozark,  Illinois. 

In  many  cases  the  colt  will  prac- 
tically wean  himself,  but  should  he 
not,  it  is  very  important  that  he  be 
weaned  not  lated  than  five  or  six 
months  of  age.  An  abrupt  separa- 
tion of  the  dam  and  foal,  until  the 
former  has  ceased  to  secrete  milk 
and  the  latter  to  look  for  it,  is  irra- 
tional and  harmful  to  both.  How- 
ever, this  method  is  commonly  prac- 
ticed. Some  farmers  erroneously  be- 
lieve that  their  time  is  of  more  value 
in  other  directions,  and  that  any  spe- 
cial arrangements  for  the  comfort  of 
the  colt  would  have  little  if  any  bene- 
ficial results.  The  colt  should  be 
taught  to  eat  oats,  preferably  chop- 
ped or  crushed,  as  soon  as  he  can  be 
induced  to  do  so,  thus  affording  a 
gradual  preparation  for  the  time 
when  his  present  source  of  food  will 
be  cut  off,  otherwise  he  will  suffer 
and  grow  thin.  Experience  has 
taught  that  sudden  changes  of  diet 
and  usage  have  ill  effect  on  the  con- 
dition of  any  class  of  stock,  endan- 
gering the  digestive  organs  of  the 
young  and  frequently  causing  trou- 
ble of  the  mammary  glands  of  dam. 
As  the  colt  has  been  dependent  on 
his  mother  for  his  principal  feans  of 
sustenance  and  milk  being  his  natural 
foou,  he  cannot  avoid  failing  in  con- 
dition when  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
same.  The  colt  consequently  frets 
fore  or  less  and  this  also  aids  in  no 
small  degree  to  increase  the  trouble. 
The  future  usefulness  of  the  colt  of- 
ten depends  on  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  kept  during  the  first  year, 
and  hence  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
good  judgment.  Then  again,  if  the 
mammary  apparatus  of  the  dam  is 
still  active,  which  it  will  be  if  she 
is  a  good  milker,  she  will  suffer  from 
inflammation  of  the  gland.  This, 
however,  may  be  relieved  if  she  is 
milked  by  hand  for  a  few  days,  which 
of  course  incurs  a  waste  at  a  time 
when  the  milk  would  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  colt. 

When  it  is  decided  to  wean  the 
colt  it  should  be  provided  with  a 
comfortable  roomy  box  stall,  away 
from  other  colts.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  care  be  taken 
as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  any  in- 
jury from  jumping  and  rolling.  For 
this  reason  it  is  necccssary  that  the 
doors  and  walls  be  of  good  height, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  man- 
gers or  boxes.  Give  the  colt  all  the 
good  clover  hay  it  will  eat,  letting  it 
feed  off  the  ground.  .\  liberal  sup- 
ply of  chopped  oats  should  form  a 
part  of  the  ration  and  will  be  made 
more  palatable  and  digestible  by 
pouring  boiling  water  over  them  and 
allowing  them  to  stand  in  a  closed 
vessel  for  a  few  hours  before  feed- 
ing. Mixing  a  handful  of  linseed 
meal  with  the  oats  three  or  four 
times  a  week  will  be  found  good 
practice.  The  colt  should  be  taught 
to  eat  carrots  by  giving  it  one  or  two 
at  the  noon  meal.  It  is  very  import- 
ant that  the  colt  receives  all  the  good, 
fresh  water  it  will  drink  three  times 
each  day,  if  it  is  impracticable  to 
have  plenty  of  water  accessible  at  all 
times. 

That  the  weaning  process  may  be 
acomplished  with  the  minimum  of 
discomfort   to   the   mare   and   foal   it 


should  be  commenced  gradually.  The 
dam  should  be  taken  to  the  colt 
three  times  daily  and  left  for 
about  twenty  minutes  each  time  dur- 
ing the  first  week.  Twice  djiily  will 
be  sufficient  during  the  second  week, 
and  once  daily  the  third  week.  This 
should  be  continued  so  long  as  any 
considerable  quantity  of  milk  is  se- 
creted, after  which  the  colt  will  gen- 
erally cease  to  look  for  the  dam  and 
may  be  turned  into  a  yard  or  pad- 
dock every  day  for  exercise.  While 
such  a  method  entails  some  time  and 
attention,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
preserving  the  colt  in  a  thrifty  con- 
dition, which  more  than  pays  for  the 
little  extra  trouble. 

The  colt  should  be  halter  broke 
while  being  weaned,  which  can  be 
done  by  having  a  small  halter  made 
and  putting  it  on  the  colt,  leaving  it 
on  all  the  time;  not,  however,  at- 
tempting to  lead  the  colt  at  once,  but 
each  time  it  is  fed  it  can  be  led  a 
few  steps  this  way  and  that.  By 
doing  this  it  will  obviate  the  trouble 
usually  experienced  in  halter  break- 
ing the  young  animals. 

RELATIVE    PROPORTIONS     OF 
THE  SEXES  IN  THE  LIT- 
TERS   OF    PIGS. 


By   George    M.    Rommel, 

In  n.>pnn>c  to  requests,  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Office  of  this  Bureau 
has  recently  collected  information  re- 
garding the  relative  pro])ortir>ns  of 
the  two  sexes  of  pigs  at  birth,  with 
formation  i>  not  to  be  obtained  from 
the  hcrdhooks  for  the  reason  that, 
while  the  total  number  of  pigs  far- 
rowed is  usually  given,  the  number 
of    each    sex    is    given    only    for    the 
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pigs   raised. 

Reports  were  received  from  82 
breeders,  located  in  23  States  and  2 
Oklahoma).  Right  breeds  were  rep- 
resented, as  follows:  Berkshire, 
Chester  White,  Duroc  Jersey,  Hamp- 
shire, Large  Yorkshire,  Ohio  Im- 
proved Chester,  Poland  China,  and 
Tarn  worth.  In  a  few  cases  the  rec- 
ord of  litters  of  grade  and  mixed 
breeding  was  given;  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  results. 

The  number  of  sows  whose  litters 
wa?«  rejiorted  was  1,477.  ^  he  num- 
ber of  boar  pigs  was  6,600;  the  num- 
ber of  sows,  6,625;  antl  the  total,  13,- 
2S5.  The  average  per  sow  was  as 
follows:  P.oars,  4.51;  sows  4.48;  total, 
8.99.  The  figures  are  mainly  for  lit- 
ters farrowed  during  1906.  In  49 
cases  second  litters  during  the  year 
were  rei>orted  for  the  same  soms, 
wliich  somewhat  raises  the  average 
per    SOW'. 

Boars  are  seen  to  be  slightly  more 
lunnerou^  th;in  sows,  but  for  all  prac- 
tical i)urpo>es  the  >exes  may  be  re- 
gardetl  as  etiual  in  number  at  birth. 
The  relative  proportion  was  found  to 
be  l,oos  boars  to  1,000  sows.  Ex- 
press;ed  in  another  way,  the  propor- 
tion is  100.53  boars  to  100  sows, 
which  in  lowest  terms  of  whole  fig- 
ures is  201   boars  to  200  sows. 

Approved  by  James  Wilson,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.   C,  June    17,    1907. 


A  Live,  Progressive  and  Up-to-date 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Authority.  It  Is 
chuck  full  of  new  and  valuable  artl- 
cle.s.  Each  Issue  contains  color  plate 
of  prize  winning  fowls.  Send  this  ad 
and  25  cents  and  get  It  for  one  year. 
Do   it   now. 

NEW  JERSEY  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
20  DAY  STREET,      ORANGE,  N.  J. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

vSend  your  grain,  feed  or  cotton-.seed  meal  sacks  to  us  and  receive 
highest  prices.  We  are  paying  some  cu.stoniers  from  |io  to  I20  a 
month  for  second  hand  .sacks.  Tell  us  what  you  have  and  we  will 
gladly  quote  prices.     Write  today.  ^  -ve  ana  we  will 

ST.  LOUIS  BA6  &  BURLAP  CO..   315  N.  MAIN  ST.  ST.  LOUIS 
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You  Can  Have  This  Picture 

hf  art.  a  beautiful  incident  Kuhe  lives  ofTJrent  «««  ^T^' 
of  this  pap  r.  The  picture  is  printed  i°„br1l?a,rcCrorTli[| 
16x^2  inches.  No  farm  house  should  be  without  it  %>'««! 
you  to  become  a  reader  of  v*  "c  wunoui  ii.      We  want 

THE   FARMER'S  RECORD 

a  larxe  practical  monthly  farm  journal      A«  a   sneriai   j«h..^ 
ment  we  will  send  it  n.ur^noulh's  on  trial  for  lo^^'^TfyoS   will 
alsu  send  us  five  names  of   farmers   %ve   will   vni,  tU^-  .     " 
-Sweet  Sixteen.-    Be  .ure  to  sendthe  names  w  th  the  rVcil\l 
because  we  cannot  give  you  the  picture  wUhouTlhem 

THE     FARMERS     RECORD 
721  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


POULTRYMENfHereisaGreatTRIALOFFER, 


If  you   rai.so  poultry,   oitlur-  on   .-x   laiK*' ..i-  ^urill 
in«    l'<»l    I.  TIIV    W  O  It  I,  1>.      It    is    ,,i,,.   .,[■  th. 
in    tho    W'i'.st    and    f lutiishcs    tlii'    hcst    inrorii 
ti,    .•^iK.os.'jful    poultry   keeping-.     It   will 

aitra('ti\«'    (,M»v»>r 
i's.rif.tion     pij,,.    'j.s! 


■'I",   y..,,    will    p,.  ,flt   j,^.   j.^^^^ 

M    iM.iiltiy    pap.-r.s    publLshod 

,      ""   '■"     "I,     nil     .s„bj,.,ts     pVrtaininK 

jnoss:    is   p,int...l   monthly  .„, -fine   l.:.ok  ,  Jp.'r/  ^  nS;! u"  J"::!!::^; ,''''/   ^'^ /'"'  bus- 

lu.strali..ns      12.000    roa.h-..s.      Th.-    i  esul  ar     sui.s/.  •       j    ;  '        V\  '  •.    '''Vi*'-'^'''"^     *'- 

year,    bnl    if    y.>u    will    -^.n,]    us    tho    n:nn..s   ,.,    n,  -.   „..V.l,  ,     f'".*  .    '"^     -->     i«-nts     a 


•''^'" I    "    >ou    vMii   !*cn«i    us    tho    nanus  ..i    n,-,.   nritrhl...i-«   .•„*  .'    ,    ^'"^''     ^ 

try  raisinf?  w.-  will  .^^rnd  It  U,  you  fr.M-  i.„  ,„,.■  v  r  fu  ?.,  I  L'''^*''^  '"  f"'"'" 
er.at  ufT.-r  is  limito.i,  so  take  advantau^..  ..f  it  ,„,„  \^ ,  '  /'  ^^  ''^'J'^''-  1'»>is 
I'Ol  I/rnv     WORM)     CO..  -  -  -  11    lo.NN.      ;Y,"\1'1*;  <'»Py    fnM\ 

JIKHON      I.AKK,      MI\X. 


•    o 
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THE   SCRUB   BULL. 


I  read  the  other  day  a  news  item 
as  follows:  "At  a  recent  stock  sale 
of  dairy  animals,  held  by  Blank,  cows 
averaged  $50  each  and  the  bulls  sold 
for    from   $25    to    $^2. 

The  reporter  made  no  mention  of 
the  kind  or  kinds  of  cows — no  doubt 
thev  were  just  cows,  and  the  bulls? 
Well,  of  course  they  were  very  much 
just  bulls;  red,  brindle,  black  and 
red,  and  all  other  absorbed  shades 
and  colors  in  which  job  lots  of  bulls 
— calf-getters — now  come.  We  may 
be  absolutely  sure  that  there  was  not 
a  uairy  bull  in  the  lot,  or  the  lowest 
bull-price  would  have  been  $15  in- 
stead   $25. 

We  have  been  told  it  so  often  that 
wc  have  doubtless  accepted  it  as 
true,  that  the  bull  is  half  the  herd. 
Arithmetically  this  was  true  at  this 
sale— and  it  was  a  sample  sale  of 
hundreds  being  held— if  the  man  who 
bought  the  $25  bull  owned  but  one 
$50  cow,  but  if  he  owned  a  dozen  or 
more  cows,  costing  about  $50  each, 
and  intended  to  mate  them  with  the 
$25  bull,  if  we  reason  from  the  point 
of  the  bull  being  half  the  herd,  the 
man  paid  entirely  too  much  for  the 
cows.  That  he  paid  full  price  for  the 
bull  I  think  no  one  will  question.  Ut 
course  these  bulls,  as  I  have  said, 
were  merely  calf-getters,  the  calves 
to  be  sold  for  veal  and  the  cows  by 
reason    of    having    borne    a    calf    to 

freshen.  .         , 

There  are  people  who  claim  that 
any  calf  not  from  the  distinctive 
dairy  breeds  is  as  profitable  for  veal 
making  as  an  offspring  from  a  we  1 
bred  beef  breed  bull.  I  do  not  think 
they  argue  soundly  and  feel  quite 
sure  that  such  eastern  dairymen  who 
have  herds  of  any  considerable  size 
and  desire  to  have  only  veal  calves 
would  find  that  if  they  would  use 
bulls  of  Shorthorn,  Angus  or  Here- 
ford pure  blood  and  retain  in  their 
herds  such  bulls  as  long  as  they 
were  able  to  do  good  service,  such 
bulls  as  producers  of  superior  veal 
calves,  would  be  much  cheaper  at 
$100  to  $150  each,  than  the  scrubby 
unidentified  ones  of  stunted  growth 
and  immature  development  they  now 
use  at  "$25  to  $32.",  . 

Our  eastern  dairies  are  ominous 
consumers  of  cows.  Cows  come  and 
go  whence  and  where  we  wont 
pause  to  inquire  or  speculate  upon. 
Many  of  us  think  it  an  unwise  dairy 
policy  that  does  not  contemplate 
home  breeding  at  least  equal  to  the 
home  needs,  but  many  of  the  breth- 
crn  think  differently  and  claim  the> 
make  more  money  selling  the  calf 
for  veal  and  buying  a  cow  than  m 
raiding  the  calf  into  a  cow.  I  think 
they  are  mistaken.  Their  reasoning 
would  be  much  sounder  if  they  could 
always  buy  good  cows,  or  could  buy 
them  from  environments  as  good  «^s 
the  cows.  Many  a  cow  would  do 
better  if  she  could.  The  cow  that 
has  had  a  fly-blown  lutstlc  in  a  poor 
pasture  all  summer  and  fall  can  t  be 
a  tip-top  good  cow  through  the  win- 
ter, no  matter  what  ttiay  be  her 
breeding,  her  conformation  or  the 
scientific  attainments  of  her  feeder 
Hence  many  a  cow  inherently  good  is 
temporarily  embarrassed  by  having 
had  a  poor  feeder  for  her  owner. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  in  our  gen- 
eral dairying  we  could  stand  a  tre- 
mendous uplift  toward   improvement. 
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HDOSIER  STEEL 


Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Factory 

and  save  for  jy^ourself  all  Jobbers'  aod  Dealers' 

'""'"'■  Hoosier  Stoves  and  Ranns 

"The  best  in  the  world."    Are  sold  off  3o' 
days'  free  trial. »»}- We  i>ay  the  freight. 
Guaranteed  for  years,  "backed  by  a 
mlllloR  dollars."  Jt^  Hoosler's  are 
"fuel  savers  and  easy  bakers. "  Very  < 

heavily  Disils  of  hiiiheat  grade  selected  ma- 
terial, beautifully  finished,  with  many  new  improre-^ 
ments   and   features.     Our  large  Stove   and  Hang* 
Catalog  thows  the  greatest  bargains  ever  offered. 

4»'Wrlte  for  utaloi  and  Spc^l  free  Trial  Oiler. 

Uoosier  stove  Co.,         btate  St.,  '^ 

Marion,  1*<» ^ 

JUQSIER  DAK 


A  decision  by  the  board  of  food 
and  drug  inspection,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  just  issued,  practically 
excludes  from  importation  meat  and 
meat  products  not  officially  inspected 
before  and  after  killing  and  not  hav- 
ing a  certificate  to  that  effect,  vised 
by  an  American  consular  represen- 
tative,  attached   to   the   package. 

This  decision  extends  to  imported 
meats  and  meat  products  the  same 
regulations  to  which  domestic  arti- 
cles are  subjected,  except  that  the 
former  are  also  required  to  pass  the 
usual  custom  house  inspection  for 
wholesomeness  and  adulteration  up- 
on arrival  in  the  United  States. 


Have  you  sick  hogs?  If  so  write 
Dr.  D.  C.  Snoddy  Co.  about  the  trou- 
ble.    He   is  advertising  in   this   issue. 

Xo  man  should  ever  drive  a  horse 
that  he  is  ashamed  of — much  less 
breed   from  one. 


I  am  sure  we  would  all  like  to  have 
it  and  would  welcome  the  resulting 
augmented  revenue,  but  unless  I  am 
entirely  wrong  in  my  observational 
deductions  no  man  ever  made  mark- 
ed improvements  in  his  dairy  herd 
by  keeping  up  its  numbers  by  pur- 
chase from  the  migratory  cows  of 
commerce. 

W.    F.    McSparran. 


Cured  and  prevented  with  S^noddy's 
powder.  Clears  hogs  of  worms.  Will 
buy  sick  hogs,  or  send  a  man  to  treat 
y»»ur  hogs  and  guarantee  a  cure. 
Treatment  is  simple,  anyone  can  use 
it.  Makes  hogs  thrifty  in  few  days. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  breed- 
ers. $5  case  cures  forty  hogs.  Book 
ami  full  particulars  free.  Agents 
wanted.      Write    us. 

DR.    D.    C.    SXODDV    COMPAW. 

Hox  T.   \aNhville.   Tenn. 


Big'  Money  for  Ag'ents 


If  you  understand  the  Real  Estate  business  or  the  Irrigated  Laiid 
business  we  will  make  you  a  most  liberal  proposition;  one  that  will 
net  you  handsome  returns  for  your  labor.  We  will  furnish  you 
full  information,  send  you  all  circular  and  descriptive  matter  and 
post  you  thoroughly  on  the  proposition. 

We  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising,  and  are  re- 
ceiving in(|uiries  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  inquiries,  as 
fast  as  they  come  in,  will  be  turned  over  to  you  if  you  are  our 
agent  in  that  particular  territory.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  call  on 
the  prospective  buyer,  show  himour  proposition  and  close  the  deal. 
Inirthcrmore,  we  will  assist  you  in  every  way  from  this  office  by 
>ciuling  these  prospective  buyers  all  >uch  literature  as  we  may 
have.  Vou  will  have  nice  clean  work,  but  will  have  to  apply  your 
best    efforts    and   judgment. 

On  another  page  of  this  publication.  y«)U  will  tuul  our  big  adver- 
tisement, which,  in  a  way,  explains  itself.  .\>  we  want  only  one 
good  agent  in  each  county,  and  a>  we  gne  exclusive  territory,  if 
you  are  open  for  a  proposition  and  watu  to  make  money,  we 
would  suggest  that  you  send  in  your  application  at  once.  We 
will  then  send  you  full  information  and  assign  you  to  your  ex- 
clusive territory. 
Do    not  aii>\ver  this  advertisement  unless    you    are    willing  to  work. 

Address 


U/>e  NortKwestern  I^und  (Q>  Trust  Cotnpai^x 
334  MonadnocK  Bldg.,  CHicago 
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A    GOOD    DAIRY    SIRE. 


A  few  poor  cows  do  little  perma- 
nent harm  to  the  dairy  herd,  but  a 
poor  sire  will  do  untold  damages. 
Frequently  dairymen  hold  the  penny 
so  close  to  the  eye  it  is  impossible 
to  see  the  dollar  a  little  farther  off, 
and  this  is  just  what  a  man  is  doing 
who  has  a  good  dairy  herd  of  grade 
cows  and  thinks  he  is  economizing 
by  buying  a  poor  or  even  common 
sire. 

If  the  good  pure-bred  sire  improves 
the  milking  capacity  of  his  daughters 
only  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk 
at  a  milking,  above  the  production  of 
their  dams,  this  would  mean  an  in- 
crease of  900  pounds  of  milk  for  the 
ten  months  or  300  days  an  ordinary 
cows  should  give  milk.  The  daugh- 
ter would  also  be  a  much  more  per- 
sistent milker,  that  is,  would  give 
milk  for  a  longer  time  in  the  year, 
and  she  would  regain  her  flow  of 
milk  better  after  an  unavoidable 
shortage  of  feed  as  in  a  summer 
drouth.  These  daughters  may  cer- 
tainly be  credited  with  100  pounds 
more  milk  per  year  than  their  dams 
produced.  At  the  low  estimate  of  $10 
per  100  pounds,  this  extra  amount  of 
milk  would  be  worth  $10  per  year. 
The  average  cow  is  a  good  producer 
for  at  least  six  years,  or  until  she 
is  8  years  old.  It  will  on  the  average 
be  four  years  after  purchasing  the 
sire  before  his  first  daughters  will 
have  brought  in  her  first  extra  $10. 
l^ight  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents 
kept  at  compound  interest  for  these 
four  years  at  5  per  cent  will  equal 
$10,  so  the  daughter's  improvement 
or  increase  of  income  the  first  year 
is  worth  $8.23  at  the  time  the  sire  is 
purchased.  The  cash  value  of  the 
daughter's  improvement  (inherited 
from  the  sire)  figured  in  the  same 
way  for  each  of  the  six  years  she 
gives  milk  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 
One  daughter's — 

Improvement    first    year $8.23 

Improvement    second    year. ..  .$7.83 

Improvement    third    year $7-46 

Improvement    fourth    year $7-^^ 

Improvement    fifth    year $6.77 

Improvement    sixth    year $6.45 

Improvement    for    six    years.  .$43.85 
The    total    increased      income    of    a 
cow  over  her  dams  by  having  a  good 
sire   is   therefor  $4385. 

In  an  ordinary  dairy  herd  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cows,  an  average  of  sev- 
enteen heifers  per  year  should  be  ob- 
tained, and  twelve  of  these  should  be 
worth  raising,  making  it  easily  pos- 
sible for  a  bull  to  earn  12  times  $4385 
or  $526  per  year.  This  would  amount 
to  $1578  in  the  three  years  that  a 
bull   is  ordinarily  kept   in   service. 

The  cost  of  providing  every  heifer 
one   good   parent   is: 

Pure  bred.     Scrub. 

Cost    of    sire $150.00     $30.00 

Interest,    3      years,      5 

per    cent 22.50  4.50 

Cost     of     keeping.      3 

years     100.00       100.00 

Risk,    3    years 5000         10.00 

Total  expense.  3  yrs   .$322.50    $i44-50 
Value  at  end  of  3  yrs.    100.00        30.00 

Totals     $222.50    $1 14.50 

Extra  cost  good  sire,  3  years,. $108.00 

Extra  cost  good   sire,   i   year..^     36.00 

Extra  cost  good  sire,   i   daugh'r     3.00 

Considering    the      male      calves    as 


worth  no  more  than  is  sired  by  a 
scrub,  it  would  then  cost  $36  to  pro- 
vide one  good  pure-bred  parent  for 
the  twelve  heifer  calves  which  are 
raised  each  year,  or  $3  per  heifer. 
Where  else  can  such  an  investment 
be  found?  Three  dollars  expended 
brings  in  an  average  return  of  over 
$7  per  year  for  six  years,  or  $43.85 
in  all.  This  makes  a  clear  addition 
to  $43.85  to  the  income  of  each 
daugliter,  or  a  net  profit  of  $40.85 — 
and  of  $1470  for  thirty-six  daughters 
in  the  three  years.  Here  is  nearly 
1000  per  cent  profit  on  the  invest- 
ment. The  original  cost  of  the  sire 
looks  very  small  beside  the  $1470.  It 
reallj'  pays  as  nothing  else  on  the 
farm  pays,  to  put  $150  into  the  right 
kind  of  a  dairy  sire  that  will  return 
])ractically  ten  linK-s  $150  within 
three  years.  An  examination  of  de- 
tails will  show  these  estimates  to  be 
conservative.  There  is  plenty  of 
margin  left  for  failures  and  unfavor- 
able conditions.  One  thousand  lbs. 
of  milk  per  year  is  a  conservative  es- 
timate of  the  improvement  of  the 
daughter's  production  to  credit  to  a 
good  sire,  but  the  details  of  figuring 
it  may  be  varied  to  suit  conditions 
in  diflfcrent  herds  and  different  locali- 
ties. One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
is  certainly  a  liberal  allowance  for 
the  purchase  of  a  pure-bred  sire,  and 
results  here  named  arc  based  upon 
having  a  first-class  animal  at  the  head 
of  a  herd.  A  herd  of  only  thirty-five 
or  forty  cows  is  taken  for  illustra- 
tion, while  a  vigorous  sire  properly 
fed  and  exercised  is  >ufficicnt  for  a 
herd  of  forty-five  to  fifty  cows  pro- 
vided he  is  not  allowed  to  run  with 
them.  There  is  another  distinct  im- 
provement of  the  good  sire's  daugh- 
ter besides  her  milk  production,  it  is 
the  improvement  of  her  blood  or 
breeding,  as  the  result  of  which  her 
daughters  will  be  better  milk  produc- 
ers. This  blood  improvement  of  all 
the  daughters  accumulated  through  a 
series  of  years  means  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  herd. 
It  is  the  common  experience  of  all 
dairytiien  who  have  used  a  really 
irood  improved  dairy  sire  that  the  in- 
vest nu-nt  has  made  them  royal  re- 
turns. The  $150  cost  price  looks  "too 
big"  only  to  the  narrow  vision  that 
can  not  see  the  natural  itiiprovement 
of  the  herd  certain  to  follow.     Many 
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a  dairyman  might  have  reason  to  say 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  big 
price  for  a  fine  cow,  but  the  same  ar- 
gument does  not  apply  at  all  to  the 
purchase  of  an  improved  bull,  because 
the  sire's  influence  spreads  so  much 
farther  and  faster  than  that  of  the 
cow. 

If  the  heifer  calves  are  to  be  raised 
for  dairy  cows,  there  is  absolutely  no 
business  or  reason  on  earth  for  keep- 
ing a  scrub  bull.  The  dairymen  who 
think  there  is,  pay  a  heavy  price  an- 
nually for  maintaining  that  tradition. 
The  scrub  bull  is  the  most  expen- 
sive and  extravagant  piece  of  cattle 
flesh  on  any  farm.  He  does  not  stop 
at  being  merely  worthless  but  will 
]o<Q  the  farmer  the  price  of  two  or 
three  good  bulls  every  year  he  is 
kejjt.  The  dairyman  could  not  afford 
to  keep  a  scrub  bull  if  the  animal 
were  given  to  him,  if  he  were  paid 
for  boarding  the  beast  and  given  a 
IHemium  of  $100  per  year  for  using 
him.  The  pre>ence  of  the  scrub  sire 
in  X'  many  Illinois  herds — many 
tnne<  without  a  single  qualification 
except  that  he  is  a  male— is  an  of- 
fense to  the  dairy  business  and  a 
I>lain  advertisement  of  the  <lairyman's 
thoughtless  bid  for  failure.  The  only 
thing  on  earth  the  scrub  sire  is  good 


POLAND      CHINAS 

With  size  and  finish,  of  best  strains  I 
have  more  lusty.  lengthy,  growthy 
Spring  pigs  to  offer  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. Can  also  spare  a  few  sows  Fall 
pig.s  are  all  gone,  did  not  near  have 
enough  for  my  trade.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. 

A.    F.     SIEPKER 

Defiance  Mo     K    F.  D.    No.    i        St.    Charles  Co 


COLLIES 

Handsomely  Markets 

SCOTCH     COLLIE     PUPS 

Lots  of  white  on   them;    the   fashionable 
color  in  Collies   now.      Also 

HOLSTEIN        BULL       CALVES 

Cornucopia  and  Johanna  Strains 


FARVIEW 

MONTROSE 


FARM 


PA 


pmoro  FaiiD  BeiKsiiiies 


We  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  pigs  to  offer  from  the  greate  t  boars  and  sows  of  the 
breed.  Sons  and  daughters  of  Premier  Longfellow,  Baron  Duke  50th,  Artful  Premier, 
Sensation,  Mafcterpiece,  and  other  really  GRKAT  ones. 

Our  Great  sow  Lees  Artful  Belle  nth  has  a  litter  of  Wu  by  Premier  Long- 
fellow, and  they  are  the  right  sort. 

Large  YorKsHircs:— We  can  furnish 
FOrNDATIOX  STOCK,  and  from  imported  sire.s  and 
dams.     Can  supply  any  nuniher  not  akin 

Ouemses^Si — We  have  a  few  very  choice 
bull  calves  at  low  prices.  We  have  no  heifers  or  cows 
for  sale  at  present.  We  solicit  inquiries,  and  take 
pleasure  in  giving  detailed  descriptions  of  our  tflferings 

ALDORO   FARM 
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for  is — sausage,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  this  plain  and  sinm^le  truth  was 
given  practical  aceptance  on  every 
dairy  farm. 

By  all  means  get  a  good  dairy  sire 
if  you  have  to  sell  two  or  three  cow> 
to  do  it.  The  improved  sire  is  with- 
out tjuestion  the  most  economical  in- 
vestment in  any  dairy  herd — Wilbur 
J     Fraser,   Chief  in   I^airy   Husbandry. 

THE    SILO    FOR   BEGINNERS. 


Page  Thirttcn 


ROSSTON,  PENN. 


On  account  of  the  shortage  of  the 
hay  crop  and  a  more  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  silo  for 
dairymen,  we  expect  that  an  unusual 
number  of  silos  will  be  constructed 
this  year.  It  is  our  object  in  the 
present  article  to  suggest  the  most 
profitable  silo  for  beginners.  Farm- 
ers usually  approach  silo  construc- 
tion with  some  hesitation,  due  partly 
to  the  cost  of  the  silo  and  silage  ma- 
chinery, but  perhaps  due  more  than 
anything  else  to  their  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  ot  converting 
corn    into    --iKige. 

After  looking  the  t'leld  over  pretty 
carefully  we  are  convinced  that  what 
is  Usually  called  the  stave  >ilo.  made 
out  of  2x6  pine  or  perhaps  preferably 
NVashingion  lir.  sixteen  feet  in  di- 
am«ter  and  twenty-four  fc^-t  high, 
will  best  suit  the  retiuirements  of  the 
beginner.  Possibly  a  better  silo 
eould  be  constructed  out  of  cement 
nr  brick,  or  combinations  of  boartls 
and  cement  or  brick;  but  all  these 
will  be  more  expensive  and  we  doubt 
it   they  are  materially  any  better. 

A  silo  such  as  we  have  suggested 
will  require  180  2x6"s  twenty-four  feet 
long,  and  wouhl  hold  all  the  silage 
that  the  farmer  with  twenty  cows  and 
some  young  stock  could  use  during 
the  winter.  It  could  be  filled  with 
about  ten  acres  of  good  corn.  It  will 
re(|uire  to  be  roddcd  with  H-i"ch 
rods,  the  lower  one  six  inches  from 
the  bottom,  the  next  two  feet  above, 
the  distance  between  gradually  in- 
creasing until  near  the  top  they  may 
be  three  feet  apart.  The  doors 
should  be  made  in  the  sides  as  con- 
venient and  a  chute  for  letting  the 
-ilage  down.  It  does  not  necessarily 
need  any  covering,  nor  any  cement 
floor. 

hi  tact,  a  -ilo  ii  simply  a  wooden 
cyliinler  resting  on  a  <tone  or  ce- 
ment foundation,  but  without  top  or 
bottom.  It  is  ini])ortant  that  the 
foundation  i-  well  laid.  The  silo  may 
be  two  or  three  feet  in  the  ground, 
but  not  more.  The  inside  of  the 
fouinlation  wall  nin-t  In-  -mooth  and 
the  staves  set  out  llush  with  the  in- 
>ide  of  the  foundation.  >o  that  there 
may  be  no  interference  with  the  set- 
tling of  the  silage.  Where  the  silo  is 
on  a  side  hill  the  wall  m.iy  extend  uj) 
level  with  the  upper  surface,  and  in 
that  i".i-t  -■  i\e-  i'i\ jn  wmul  Ix-  Iruic 
enough. 

The  tir-f  ye.ir  we  could  till  the  silo 
with  corn  from  a  common  tield  crop 
It  !•>  preferable  that  after  :i  man  ha«^; 
had  a  year's  experience,  espccinlly  if 
he  i>  feeding  it  to  dairy  cows,  he  will 
prefer  hi-  corn  thicker.  -<•  a-  m  have 
I  -mailer  percentage  of  grain  to  fod- 
lUr  Whereas  if  he  i-  feeding  beef 
.-.ittle.  he  will  prefer  to  pl.in.t  it  thin- 
ner, --o  a<  to  ba\e  more  i.irs  in  pro- 
portion to  stalk  .\11  tlii-  will  come 
by   experience 

The  important  thing  i-  to  combine 
with    two   i.r   three   of   your   neighbor- 


Dig  interest  on  ijonr  investment. 


A  Farmer  who  knew  said  that  if  a  man  did 
not  have   ihe   iiirii>y  t  j  buy  a  iiia:in.e 
spreader,  he  coiiid  atford  to  l»orio.\  it, 
pay    50    per    cent    interest,    and    still    make 
money. 

This  shows  how  extremely  profitable  the 
use  of  a  manure  spreaiier  is. 

It  will  make  more  than  50  per  cent  per  year 
on  the  investment. 

It  increases  the  fertilizing  value  of  barn- 
yard manure,  ttie  only  fertilizer  produced  on 
the  farm,  fully  1(0  per  cent,  and  wlu  n  you 
remember  that  this  barnyard  niHiuue  is 
worth  about  $2.CH)  per  ton.  you  know  liow 
much  mi  ney  a  si>reader  makes  for  you  on 
every  ton  of  manu.e  liauled  into  the  tield. 

Of  course,  you  n  ust  be  sure  and  bvy  a  v.ooA 
spreader.  We  nu  -..n  a  stronc,  dependable, 
practical  macliini  -  eve  'h.it  you  c.tu  load  up 
day  after  day  and  ui..e  into  the  luUi  with 
absolute  ceitj.irty  that  it  will  spiead  as  many 
loads  per  acre  a^  you  c'^:^ire. 

The  I.  H.  C.  spi eiders.  Corn  King  .ind 
Clo\er!eaf,  will  di  this.  Tlu  y  r:  n  b  •  leuu- 
latcd  lo  spi  eaij  any  imniber  from  3  lo  3tt  It  .ds 
per  acre.  The  principal  poiiit  ofd.tterence 
is  in  the  ai>i.in.  The  Corn  Kin^  is  a  reiurn 
apion  machine  and  the  Clmerltaf  an  endless 
apron  machine.  H-ith  spreaileis  are  replete 
with  valuable  features,  not  found  on  other 
spreaders. 

For  instance,  the  single  lever  on  the  f .  H.  C. 
allows  the  diiver  to  make  evtry  adjustuieiit— 


change  the  rate  of  f.  ■  d,  itturn  the  apron, 
start  the  m  ichiiie.  ur  ^.up  it. 

Then  a,;aui  there  is  the  vibrating  rake,  a 
feature  nut  found  on  any  otiier  ^  preader.  Vou 
know  that  will  M  hrst  star^  \.^  the  machine,  if 
not  properly  loaded,  the  in  .nui  e  is  apt  to  pile 
up  au'aiiist  the  cylinder  aid  closj  it.  Perhaps 
great  chunks  will  be  thrown  otit  until  the  load 
is  pro;.erly  fid.  Tm  ;  viiir  i-ig  rake  on  the 
Clover  e  it  and  Corn  Kinu  sprc.i  't-rs  prevents 
this  irrnjular  fi^cdiiig.  It  1  i  1.-  the  load 
bufore  it  reaf-hes  the  rvlii  1'  r  and  insures 
an  even  and  iiiiiloiin  disti  ■  !i  of  the  'con- 

tents. Von  won't  liiid  a  \.iii.l  .' lui  coining  out 
diri'Ctly  over  th-;  ceiiter  and  none  at  all  at  the 
sides,  but  iusti  ad  an  evea  distiibuiioa  the 
full  width  of  the  cylinder. 

There  are  many  oilier  excellent  features 
about  ilie-i;  siii  uaders  -  bo'h  wueeU  are  drive 
w!ie.^!s.  the  s-.ucl  wlu-  Is  cut  u  ider  the  bux. 
the  apion  irv.t  bin-  s  nor  b'l^kles,  th*.-  front 
axl"  i>i  wt  11  tni->sed,  the  frame  is  staunch  and 
abr..  luU'ly  riijid. 

Vv  e  sui!C'  •  t  hat  von  look  into  this  question 
of  a  pioiii.ble  maj)ii  e  tpe  'er  vci  y  caie- 
fu  ly.  The  local  i.-cat  in  >uar  t-wn  will 
glallydein  msfr  .te  thj  line  he  naidies.  Or 
write  the  geiier  l>  tti-e  foi  catjiloiiues,  colored 
hatiijers.  or  otiitr  infoiniai  .n  desio-d. 

Send  for  co.y  of  'I  aim  Science"  or 
"Wasteful  Farm  Pra'"tifes"  which  contain 
veiy  v.diiable  infnrmation  on  agricultural 
subjects  of  special  inteiest  to  you. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

( Incorporated) 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


and  atttdy  out  the  best  and  most  eco- 

noinical  method  of  construction.  In 
many  places  it  i-  eonvcnieni  to  have 
the  silo  inside  the  liarn.  All  these 
.ire  ni.it ter-  oi  det.iil.  We  are  satis- 
lied  that  where  farmers  make  dairy- 
ing .1  i>roniinent  part  of  their  farm 
opcr.itions  they  -hould  1)n-  .ill  means 
have  a  silo  and  build  it  this  year. — ■ 
Wallace's. 


BIG  CROPS  OF  HAY. 


Higganuni,  Conn.,  July  ii,  1907. 
Mr     K<litor: 

1  li;i\f  tinishetl  cutting  my  eight 
acri-  ndtop  and  timothy  hay.  Re- 
-iilt  a  little  over  43  tons,  or  substan- 
lial'v  live  ton-  to  the  acre.  Been  a 
cold  backward  -cason.  The  most  of 
I  In-  gr.i-s  was  sown  in-iile  <»f  thirty 
.:  >-  The  portion  of  the  lield  that 
w.i-  -ec'i  M  the  loili  of  last  Septeni- 
ln  r,  cut  on  the  oth  .and  8th  of  July. 
K --  than  ten  nionth-  from  the  time 
'if  -I  etlinu.  produced  fully  live  lons 
to  the  acre  tirst  crop.  While  the 
ur.i--  crop  in  lin-  -ectiiin  is  light  on 
acroiim  of  the  Cold,  backward  sea- 
son, ni>  ura--  w.i-  !i>  arly  up  to  the 
n-i'.il    Wright. 

A  little  more  about  the  Alfalfa.  On 
the  18th  of  June,  I  cut  my  first  crop 
on  J'.,  acres  of  10' >  tons  after  drying 


it  seven  days  without  rain.  On  the 
2(m\\  of  June.  I  put  on  about  a  cord 
(tf  decompo-etl  yard  manure,  a  little 
more  alfalfa  seed  to  each  acre,  went 
over  it  ouce  in  each  -ircetion  with 
my  1  )ouble  .\ction  Harrt>w,  set  at  a 
light  angle  lo  harrow  in  the  fertilizer 
ami    seed   and   kill   out    the   foul    trash. 

Tiii-  morning.  twent\-three  days 
after  the  crop  was  cut.  I  am  cutting 
the  -econd  crop,  which  i-  well  ma- 
tured \\  i!!  re'i-ori  !a:er  the  amount 
I  get  ui  this  second  crop.  I  arn  go- 
ing to  -ow  a  little  more  derornposed 
\.ir(l  manure  and  alfalfa  -•  >  1  and  cut 
in  with  in\  Double  .Xctuiu  Harrow, 
-line  a-  I  have  every  crop  heretofore. 
I'.ear  in  mind  th.it  this  harrowing 
proci--  iloe-  not  kill  out  the  alfalfa 
-t.mil  .it  all,  but  kills  out  the  weeds 
.Mul  foul  trash,  in  a  sort  of  hoeing 
procc--.    ,ii-o    work-    in    the    fertilizer 

ind    inw     -ceil  Remember      alfalfa 

inu-t  he  cut  when  one-tenth  in  blos- 
-om.  whether  ram  <-r  -Imie  I  am 
cuiting  ni\  -econd  crop  m  a  light 
r.iin  tod.  \  !  cin  -ee  nothing  in  it 
now.    hut  11    .ill.ilta    Held 

If  \our  p.itriiu-  will   -end  nie  .1   \\\>j- 
cent    -1.1111])    I    will    tell    them    how. 
Yours  trul\. 

•  leorge    M.    tjlark 


D«»ti't   full  to  set  Blooded  Stock  for  1U08 


Page  Fourteen. 

CANTALOUPES    IN    SOUTH- 
EASTERN    COLORADO. 


In  the  great  irrigated  section,  rang- 
ing from  40  to  100  miles  east  of  Pu- 
eblo on  the  ]\Iissouri  Pacific  railroad, 
conditions  are  ideal  for  tlie  produc- 
tion of  cantaloupes.  Although  this 
country  has  been  under  irrigation 
only  six  or  seven  years  and  alth<iugh 
farnur>  liave  not  yet  gone  into  the 
cantaloupe        industry  extensively, 

enough  of  them  have  been  successful 
to  indicate  tliat  it  is  splendidly  sit- 
uated and  possesses  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  profitable  cantaloupe 
culture. 

I  recently  visited  this  region  and 
looked  into  the  cantaloupe  industry 
very  carefully.  I  found  that  the  soil 
is  a  rich  loam,  some  p<»rtions  of  it 
being  lighter  than  others.  This 
ranges  in  depth  from  3  to  8  or  10 
feet  and  is  underlaid  with  a  clay  sub- 
soil. I  collected  data  concerning  the 
cantaloupe  industry  and  found  that 
either  fall  or  spring  plowing  is  prac- 
ticed. The  farmers  do  not  seem  to 
care  fery  much  when  the  plowing  is 
done.  ]>rovi(le(l  the  gr(Uind  is  turned 
to  a  (lei)lh  of  6  or  <)  inches.  The 
winters  there  are  so  mild  that  plow- 
ing can  often  be  continued  up  to 
January,  so  that  the  cantaloupe  farm- 
er has  an  abundance  of  time  to  do  the 
work. 

In  the  spring  the  plowed  field  is 
harrowed  and  disked  until  the  clods 
are  all  ])ulvcrized  an<l  the  .seedbed 
is  perfectly  smooth  and  fine.  This 
is  an  easj-  oper.ition  as  the  soil  here 
works  easily  and  i>  seldom  in  any- 
thing but   the   finest  condition. 

The  rows  are  six  feet  apart.  .\  fur- 
row i<  run  where  the  row*  is  to  be 
planted  and  the  seeds  are  planted 
on  the  side  of  the  furrow.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  apply  the  irriga- 
tion water  without  gettyig  the  plants 
wet.  thus  i)roducing  vines  perfectly 
free  from  ru>t.  The  atmosphere  in 
this  region  is  naturally  dry  and  if  no 
moisture  touches  the  vines  they 
come  through  in  a  first-class  condi- 
tion. 1  found  also  on  careful  iiKpiiry 
that  up-to-date  cantaloupe  vines  have 
not   been   attacked  by  insects. 

The  plants  are  usually  given  about 
two  waterings  or  sometimes  three. 
The  water  is  turned  into  a  furrow 
and  it  is  allowed  to  run  full,  when  it 
is  shut  off  at  the  upper  side  of  the 
field.  This  saturates  the  ground  and 
furnishes  the  plant  with  all  the  water 
it  needs. 

The  crop  is  usually  given  about 
two  hoeings  and  one  cultivating. 
This,  of  course,  depenrls  somewhat 
upon  the  season,  although  nearly  all 
season-  are  alike  in  this  region. 
Growers  i)!ant  cantaloupes  on  either 
new  or  old  ground,  but  alfalfa  land 
gives    best    results. 

As  a  rule  the  cantaloupe  grower  is 
ready  to  start  ship]>ing  about  Sep- 
tcmlter  loth.  Daily  pickings  are 
ma<le  from  that  time  until  probably 
October  15th,  when  the  shipment  is 
started  to  market.  A  cantahniiie  is 
ready  to  pick  when  the  stem  sei)a- 
rates  from  the  melon  easily  by  press- 
ing it  with  a  small   forked   stick. 

J-iach  cantaloupe  i-  wrapped  in  pa- 
per and  packed  in  one.  two  or  three 
dozen  l)oxes.  At  r»rdway  this  year 
the  crop  sc»ld  from  7;  rmts  to  $1.50 
I)er  dozen.  L'j)  t< i-d.it .  Ix  rausc  of 
the  small  number  of  grower-,  each 
man    handled    his    own      crop.     Next 
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'Tne  publishers  of  the  Agricultural  Epitomist,  Spencer,   Indiana,   (the  only  agricultural  pt^>er 
that  is  eoited  and  printed  on  a  farm)  have  made  arrangements  by  which  they  can  ofifer  witheaoh 


three  years'  subscription  to  their  paper  at  50  cents,  a  copy  of  4^qpw«i0ikPM«»-.>    •^ 
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absolutely  free,  postage  prepaid.  You  should  not  overlook  (his  opportunity  to  secure  one  otjSS 
foremost  farm  monthlies  in  the  coimtry,  together  with  this  valuable  book  at  the  price  of  the  patter 
alone.  9^  ^        -^  -t  -^   •*  •— .        ■  '^ 

WHATlTHEfCALCULATOR    IS^ 

"  '      '^    A  READY  CALCL'LATOR,  BUSINESS  ARITHMB^ 

TIC  and  REFERENCE  BOOK  COMBINED.  < 

This  Is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  and 
convenipnt  work  on  FiKures  for  PRACTICAL  USB 
evor  t)Uljll.shod.  It  contains  nearly  all  the  Short 
Cuts  known;  hundreds  of  Simple  Rules  and  Original 
Methods  for  "F^a.sy  and  Rapid  Calculation,"  and 
Millions  of  Accurate  Answers  to  Business  Examples 
and  to  Practical  IToMems. 

It  Sifts  and  Simplifies  the  whole  science  of  Arith- 
metic, retaininu  only  the  Cream  In  a  nutshell,  as  It 
wore.  Its  Tables,  Rules  and  Methods  are  extremely 
simple  eminently  useful  practical,  and  fully  abreast 
with  the  aue  of  steam  and  electricity. 

Kveryone  who  prefers  to  take  the  Simplest  the 
Shortest  and  the  Easiest  way  for  doing  nia  work 
should  possess  a  copy  of  this  useful  and  convenient 
Pocket  Manual.  It  will  enable  everybody  to  become 
Proilcient  and  Quick  In  Figures;  and  to  many  a 
young  person  It  may  prove  to  be  a  stepping  stone 
to  a  successful  business  career.  1 

IT  WILL  SHOW  AT  A  GLANCE,  WITHOUT  THE 
USE  OF  PENCIL,  PEN  OR  PAPER 

The  luimber  of  bushels  and  pounds  in  a  load  of 
^Tieat,  Corn,  Rye,  Oats,  or  harlcy  and  the  correct 
amount  for  same  at  any  price  per  bushel. 

The  MMct  amount  for  a  lot  of  bogs  or  cattle,  from 
1  lb,  to  a  carload,  at  any  price  per  cwt. 

The  correct  amount  for  a  load  of  Hay,  Straw«CoaI 
or  Coke,  from  25  cents  to  $20.00  per  ton.       f 

The  correct  amount  for  articles  sold  by  the 
Bu.«hel,  Pound,  Yard  or  Dozen  from  Uc  to  $1. 

The  exact  wages  for  any  time,  at  various  rates  per 
month,  per  wct-K  and  per  day. 

The  equivalent  of  wheat  in  tlour,  when  excbang* 
tag  same,  from  25  to  -10  lbs,  to  the  bushel.. 

The  only  correct  Rule  and  Table  for  estimating 
the  exact  contents  of  logs  of  all  sizes. 

The  exact  contents  of  Lumber.  Cisterns,  Bins, 
Wagon  Beds,  Corn  Cribs,  Cord-wood  and  Carpen- 
tors'.  Plasterers"  and  Bricklayers'  work. 

The  exact  interest  on  any  sum,  for  any  tlme^  at 
any  practical  rate  per  cent. 

The  Day  of  the  Week,  for  any  date  In  300  yeariL 
besides  hundreds  of  other  very  u^ohil  things. 

It  gives  all  the  Latest  and  Shortest  method! 
known,  besides  many  published  for  the  Urst  time; 
viz:  An  Ea.sy  and  Lnerring  process  for  "AddlnK 
Long  Columns;  "Short  Cuts  In  Multiplication  emd 
Division.  Problems  In  Fractions,  Interest  Peiv 
centaze.  Mensuration,  etc..  are  usually  solved  wltJi 
less  than  one-third  the  Qeures  and  labor  requir^ 
by  ordinary  methods. 

Handsomely  and  attractively  bound  it  cloth,  with  round  corners  and  just  the  right  size  to  fii 
the  pocket.  A  copy  of  tuis  useful  and  practical  work  should  be  in  the  bands  of  every  laroofli^ 
mechanic,  or  business  man.  ttm'    *    « - 
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FILL  OUT^ 
THIS  COUPON 

Enclose  50  cents  and  mall  at  once 
to 

Epitomint     Publishing      Co. 

Dept.  SPENCER,  IND. 


'->-     COUPON 

EPITOMIST   PL'BLISniXQ   CO.,    SPENCEB,  INDIANA. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  50  cents  for  which  send  the 
Epitomist  for  three  years  from  date.  Send  me  aa  A  {tremlUIS 
postpaid  a  copy  of  Iiopp'b  Comuercial  Calculatob*  ^ 

Name  ■■•••••••*•»*■**(**•*••((■••■*»••••■■«••*••••••••••«••••••••••**•*** 
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year  ttie  crop  will  t)e  Ttandled  by  a 
local  asst>ciatioii.  During  1906,  500 
to  800  acres  were  grown  in  the  terri- 
tory tribtitary  to  Orrlway  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  tin-  nun  who  handled 
them.  I'or  example  Mr.  llo-jcr  had 
eight  acres.  When  tlii»  was  in  bloom 
lu-  wa-^  offered  $iJoo  for  the  pros- 
pictixc  crop.  This  he  refused  and 
>o](l  melons  and  seed  amounting  to 
$4Joo  gros^;.  The  net  returns  from 
tlu'>c  eight  acii-  during  i()()(>  wa-'  be- 
tween $.^000  an<l  $.U'oo.  Tin-  ine.ins 
ardimd  S400  per  acre. 

Jlie  >ei(l  was  Secured  by  collecting 
it  frnm  nielon>  that  were  over  ripe. 
It  >elK  tor  .S,V5'i  p'l"  iMiiind.  It  re- 
<|uires  alxmt  one  pound  of  seed  to 
plant  an  acre.  The  seerl  is  pl.inted 
directly  in  the  open  lield  after  the 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  The  seed  is 
u-ually  dropped  by  hand  as  w:is  corn 
yi'ar-N    ago. 

This  location  is  quite  free  from 
frost.  It  is  250  feet  above  the  river, 
-o  that  currents  of  cold  water  run 
ilown  to  the  river  and  do  not  injure 
the  crop  on  the  higher  land. 

The  cantaloupe  industry  is  more 
fully  de\elopi,l  in  the  Rocky  h^ord 
region  hut  conditions  around  Ord- 
way   are   even   better  than   in   this   fa- 


mous territory.  The  shipments  from 
the  Rocky  Ford  region  amount  to 
from  120G  to  1500  cars  a  season.  The 
output  is  sent  to  New  York.  Chica- 
go, St.  Louis  and  the  demand  is  much 
greater  than   the   supply. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ordway  a  new 
melon  has  been  developed.  Up-to- 
date  it  is  called  the  Burrel  Gem.  It 
evidently  tiime  from  Burpee's  Gem 
and  some  local  v.iriety.  It  is  of  as 
high  «|uality  as  the  Ro'cky  Ford  with 
this  difference,  the  entire  interior  of 
the  melon  is  meat.  This  meat  is  of 
very  high  t|uality  and  the  melon  be- 
ing much  more  solid  than  the  Rocky 
Ford,  ships  better.  It  matures  di- 
rectly after  the  Rocky  Ford  is  on  the 
market,  and  cousecpiently  finds  a 
splendid  -a'<  at  the  end  <}f  the  sea- 
son. The  tlesh  is  pink  and  very 
spicy  and  sweet.  Consumers  say  that 
the  i)e!centage  of  poor  melons  from 
this  variety  is  niuch  smaller  than  any 
other  put  on  the  market.  Not  one 
in    lifly    is    bad. 

C.  A.  Shamcl,  Editor, 

Orange  Judd  Farmer. 


Send   for   sani])le  copies  to  hand  to 
your   friends   at   the   fairs. 


m  .  • 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  AugU8t«i9e7 
BUILDING   A   DAIRY   HERD. 


C.  P.  Goodrich,  one  of  Wisconsin's 
most  successful  dairyman,  gave  be- 
fore the  round-up  institute  a  very  in- 
teresting talk  on  how — from  an  or- 
dinary herd — he  built  up  a  herd  of 
cows  that  averaged  better  than  300 
lbs.  of  butter  per  year. 

''I  began  with  grade  Shorthorns," 
said  Mr.  Goodrich,  "and  they  were 
good  cows,  as  cows  went  at  that  time. 
1  made  up  my  mind  that  I  wanted 
to  go  into  the  dairy  business,  and  at 
the  same  time  decided  that  I  would 
buy  a  pure  bred  sire.  My  choice  of 
a  Jersey  sire  at  that  time  was  merely 
a  matter  of  convenience.  If  it  had 
been  more  convenient  to  have  pur- 
chased a  Guernsey  or  Holstein,  one 
of  these  might  have  been  my  choice. 

"It  was  with  a  lot  of  misgiving  that 
I  started  to  use  the  small  Jersey  on 
my  large,  well  proportioned  Short- 
horn cows.  My  neighbors  asked  me 
what  I  expected  to  do  with  that 
'measly  little  scrub?'  At  the  end  of 
two  years  I  weakened  entirely  and 
made  the  biggest  blunder  of  my  life — 
I  changed  to  a  shorthorn  bull.  But 
I  felt  better,  then,  for  the  calves  were 
large  and  smooth,  they  had  a  more 
perfect  outline,  and  they  made  tine 
steers.  I  took  an  amount  of  delight 
in  those  heifers  until  they  came  into 
milk,  and  then  I  changed  back  to  the 
Jersey   sire   and   stuck   to  him. 

''Not  only  did  I  buy  a  Jersey  sire, 
but  I  bought  the  best  one  I  could  get 
— one  whose  dam,  grandam,  and 
great  grandam  all  had  high  milk  rec- 
ords and  butter  records.  The  Bab- 
cock  test  was  then  unknown,  but  I 
weeded  out  my  poor  cows  by  means 
of  the  scales  and  by  an  occasional 
churn  test.  The  first  record  of  an- 
nual butter  production  shows  that  my 
herd  averaged  150  pounds  of  butter. 

"Then  came  the  Babcock  test,  and 
with  it  came  rapid  improvement.  To- 
day I  would  no  more  think  of  run- 
ning a  dairy  without  the  Babcock 
test,  even  if  I  only  had  two  cows, 
than  I  would  of  keeping  house  with- 
out a  wife.  At  that  time  I  had  two 
cows  in  the  herd  that  are  deserving 
of  special  mention.  'Whitey'  was  a 
fine,  large  grade  Shorthorn  with  the 
ability  to  produce  fifty  pounds  of 
milk  daily  when  in  full  flow. 

Beauty  was  a  grade  Jersey  that 
barely  ran  as  high  as  thirty  pounds. 
Mv  hired  man  had  often  urged  me  to 
get  rid  of  Beauty,  and  used  to  say, 
'What  a  fme  thing  we  would  make  of 
this  dairy  if  all  the  cows  were  "like 
'Whitey!' '  I  applied  the  scales  and 
Babcock  test  to  these  cows  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  this  is  the  record  each 
had  made,  in  round  numbers:  Whitey 
0,000  pounds  of  milk,  of  an  average 
test  of  3  per  cent;  Beauty,  5,000  lbs. 
of  milk  with  an  average  tcst  .f  (.  . 
per  cent.  Whitey  went  and  Beauty 
stayed.  Before  many  years  I  had 
nearly  every  animal  in  the  herd  trac- 
ing back  to  Beauty. 

By  this  process  of  weeding  out  the 
poor  ones,  the  annual  butter  aver- 
ages began  to  climb  higher  each  year; 
from  300  pounds  it  went  to  320,  then 
to  327,  to  3ji7,  and  at  the  time  I  turn- 
ed tny  business  over  to  my  son  the 
herd  was  averaging  a  pound  per  day. 

Of  course  the  increase  was  not  en- 
tirely due  to  better  breeding  and  se- 
lection. I  learned  how  to  handle, 
feed,  care  for  and  milk  dairy  cows. 
You  can  breed  all  you  please,  if  these 
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other  essentials  are  forgotten  you 
can't  make  any  money  or  derive  any 
pleasure  from  the  dairy  business.  A 
poor  milker  can  spoil  the  best  cow 
that  ever  lived,  so  that  no  amount  of 
coa.xing  will  get  her  back  into  ser- 
vice. The  same  is  true  of  improper 
feeding.  Underfeeding  s  tunts  the 
milking  function,  overfeeding  may 
wear  it  out,  although  the  latter  is  not 
a  danger  that  the  average  dairy 
farmer  need  fear.  It  applies  only  to 
cows  that  are  pushed  for  world's  rec- 
ords, and  of  these  practically  all  that 
have  made  a  record  have  been  put  out 
of  commission  in  doing  it." 


February  and  March  pigs,  either 
sex,  for  sale — mortgage  lifters.  Priees 
reasonable — always     give     satisfaction. 

SA.NFOKI}     UOVKK, 
R.  O.  No,  1  Jtldxetvay,  Uhio. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF. 

Sired  by  King  Forfarshire  64891  and 
out  of  a  suprior  cow,  giving  40  lbs. 
of  5  per  cent.  milk.  This  calf  will 
do  good  in  some  herd.  Price  reason- 
able. 

Or   if   it     is     Berkshire     pigs   you 
want  I  have  a  lot  of  spring  beauties 
for  your  pickingj  also  some  splendid 
gilts  th^^t   will   make  you   money. 
W.   F.   McSPAPRAN,       Furniss,  Pa. 


Durocs   At    A   Bargain 


LOUIE  W. 


WADE, 


A  choiceTot  of  young  pigs  for  sale  from 
prize  winning  blood,    priced  (either  sex) 
at  |Io  to   I25.     Satisfaction    guaranteed. 
I     Write  me  mentioning  Bloctled  Stock. 

Wadesville,  Ind 


OUR  GUERNSEYS  WON  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

Do  Yofi  Wmntlm^aull  Calf? 

Our  Herd  J 
[Has  Made 

RECORDS 

in  the 
Show   Ring 

Write  for  detailed  description.    Our  prices  are  reasonable 

MLDORO  FARM,  Rommton  Pm, 


Holstein  Bull  for  $40. 


It  you  arc  in  the  market  for  a  good 
I'urc  fired  registered  bull  calf,  write 
Us  aiul  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  de- 
scriptions of  three  or  four  desirable 
aiumals,  that  we  can  offer  while  we 
have  them  at  $40  each. 


FoirriAC  CAXTPao 


THE  STEVENS 

BrooRside  MmwdL 


Send  for  Our  300-Page 
Catalog. 


BROi^HASTINGS  COMPANY 

Lacona,  Oswego  Co"  N.  Y. 
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SIXTY-TWO    YEARS    AGO. 


Sixty-two  years!   What  an  age   that 

seems    to    tlie      young      man    who    is 

bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  and 
endeavor;  who  is  planning  the  great 
things  he  proposes  to  accomplish  in 
a  short  time.  It  is,  however,  only  a 
measure  of  time  that  means  much  or 
little,  according  to  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. It  has  meant  much  to 
the  farmer  in  the  development  of  the 
up-to-date  plow. 

Sixty-two  years  ago  a  young  black- 
smith in  the  little  city  of  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.,  started  in  to  make  plows.  The 
plow  at  that  time  was  a  crude,  clum- 
sy, makeshift  and  he  thought  he 
could  improve  it.  He  was  practical, 
enthusiastic,  observing  and  consci- 
entious. He  determined  that  there 
was  a  tield  worthy  his  best  endea- 
vors— he    would    tnake    the    best    plow 


Eastern  field.  His  friends  and  neigh- 
bors were  his  only  customers  at  first. 
and  sulky  plows  for  level  land  and 
hill-side  work.  This  concern  having 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  and 
so  far  the  only  one  making  a  reversi- 
ble plow  for  such   work. 

The  above  illustration  gives  but  a 
shadowy  hint  of  the  simplicity  and 
strength  of  the  Cambridge  Reversible 
Sulky  Plow,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar members  of  the  "Cambridge"  fam- 
ily of  farm  tools,  while  the  space  at 
our  disposal  debars  us  from  enumer- 
ating the  many  advantages  and  im- 
provements found  exclusively  in  this 
wonderful  line,  we  shall  have  to  ask 
our  readers  to  write  to  The  Lovcjoy 
Company.  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  for 
their  handsome  new  catalog,  describ- 
ing every  tool  in  this  line  and  espe- 
cially the  "Cambridge"  Plow — the 
l>low   without  a   peer. 

If    vou      want      to      know    what    62 


in  the  world.  He  realized  that  to  do 
llii-  he  nnist  be  a  practical  plow  user 
as  well  as  a  practical  plow  maker. 
Therefore  he  spent  almost  as  much 
time  out  in  the  fields  with  his  plows 
as  he  did  in  the  shop. 

He  would  build  a  new  plow^  em- 
bracing the  improvements  experience 
had  suggested  and  then  he  would  go 
out  in  the  field  and  plow  with  it.  In 
this  way  alone  could  he  know  just 
how  it  worked.  In  this  way  only 
could  he  learn  all  the  f.-.ults  of  his 
plows — all  their  merits.  And  in  this 
way  only  could  he  learn  what  the 
obstacle-  were  that  he  must  over- 
come before  he  could  h<ipe  to  pro- 
duce the  perfect  plow.  Tlie  perfect 
plow  was  his  goal  and  he  nnist  and 
he  would   reach  it. 

He  did  not  try  to  adapt  hi>  plow> 
to  all  sections  of  the  coimtry,  be- 
cause he  could  not  have  practical 
knowledge  oi  what  the  conditions 
and  the  requirements  were.  He  was 
'atisfied    to   confine    hi-    itTort-    to   the 


years  <l.>ing  one  ihing  have  accom- 
l/lished  in  the  art  of  plow  making, 
write  for  this  catalog  to-day.  Men- 
tion this  paper  and  tlie  book  will  be 
sent  free,  together  with  all  the  in- 
formation you  may  want  abtuit  this 
nio-t    popular   line   of   farm    tools. 

Ironi  this  small  lieginning,  way 
back  in  1^45,  has  grown  up  the  pros- 
perou--  business  of  the  Lovejoy  Com- 
l)any.  with  Mr.  Lovejoy  still  at  the 
liead.  and  today  the  famous  "Cam- 
bridge" Steel  Plows  and  l-arm  Tools 
are  the  most  popul.ar  in  use  through- 
out the  East,  ami  while  thi>  concern 
is  not  as  large  as  some,  it  is,  nevcr- 
theles^.  the  largest  making  steel 
plows   exclusively. 

The  'CanilM-idge"  Steel  Plow  has 
be-.n  niodiiied  an<l  i-  now  made  in 
Uiany  >tyles  for  various  purpo.>e>. 
riu  line  embracing  reversible,  hand 
I'.iit  a-  he  pleased  them  and  a-  the 
perieei  plow  developed  imder  hi^ 
-killful  hand  and  practical  brain.  hi> 
circle    widrncd. 


PIG  QUERIES. 


Are  tlio>e  pigs  you  ar*  weatiing 
^hut  up  in  a  muddy  pen,  >'r  are  they 
,,n    gwi.il    irr-h    pasture? 

How  al>out  those  brood  sows  you 
are  fattening;  have  tluy  a   C'lofl,  cool. 


lit-    in    when 


(lav 


clean    placi     ti 

grt     III  it!' 

An-  yiiu  among  the  cla--  of  hog 
rai-cr-  that  are  neglecting  to  eas- 
tratr  ilM-e  male  pigs  until  they  get 
^o  largi  or  the  weather  gets  so  hot 
thit  yo'i  will  meet  with  loss  when 
>  oil    are   furcud    to   do   tlu-    wirk." 

Are  y<iU  looking  wvW  tf  >tiur  hog 
pasture  fence,  or  arr  sou  allowing 
your    fences    tu    get    in    such    a    condi- 


tion that  the  pigs  are  continually  get- 
ting out  and  rooting  up  the  garden 
or  field,  and  Cdntracting  the  habit  of 
breaking  through  fences  that  will 
render  them  pr.ictically  uncontroll- 
able  later  on? 

In  -hort.  are  you  carrying  out 
iho-e  uood  resolutions  you  macle  last 
winter  .after  you  attended  the  farm 
in-titiiie,  or  had  spent  an  evening 
ria<ling  your  good   farm   f)ap<rv?' 


|)<in"t  forget  to  -ponge  the  horse 
liudiT  it>  tail.  It  gi\e-  comfort  and 
help-,   the   hor-e   to  eoul   off. 

l)on't  gi\e  ytiiir  hor>c  eold  water 
l-'irst  take  the  chill  oft  it  and  ihet. 
the  horse  will  be  less  liable  to  colic. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  August,  1907 

Arab   Blood   in   the   Morgan. 

We  are  anxious  to  see  the  test  of 
endurance  of  horses  across  the  con- 
tinent as  proposed  by  Homer  Daven- 
port with  one  of  his  Arabians.  There 
is  not  a  trotter  or  thoroughbred  in 
America  that  can  endure  the  trip  with 
the  Arab.  The  western  bronco  and 
Mexican  ranch  ponies  are  the  only 
horses  that  can  travel  with  the  Arab, 
as  they  are  descended  from  the  Span- 
ish and  Barb  horses,  imported  by  the 
Spanish  to  Florida  and  to  Mexico. 
They  are  therefore  strong  in  Arab 
blood.  The  Morgan  horse  will  be 
next,  with  more  Arab  blood  than  any 
other    .Xmerican    horse. 


BUn  TO  RUTCS 


NEWnM'S  Hun  un  Coobh  Cvn 
«  veTEawMT  trccific 

^Ifiyeaiasale.  Onelotieocans 

'^tnll  care  Jiear^s.    $1.0L)  j^r 

ciiii.    4tf  rlpalers,  or  rxprt-M 

prepaid.   8hk1  for  t>ooklet. 


Cutaway  TmU  ^or  Large  ttaj  Crops 

Three    of     Clark'*     loteBu*    C«ltlTat«ra 

produced  this  year  14  1-1  acres,  lOS 
turiH  of  well  dried  Alfalfa.  Timothy  A 
Rt'dtop  tiay.      If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACnOR 


JOIttTED  POLE  CUTA 

Circuiirs  b  ttw  »^ 

CUTAWAY  C 

HARROWS 
80.    g 

Jointed    pole      take*     nil      weight    ot! 

Imrsfs  and  kicps  their  heels  away 

frofn  the  disks. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

6  Main  Street.      -     Hig^anum,  Conn. 


BIG  CORN  CROPS 

can  b«  grown  by  thns*  who  follow  tha  toachlnn  In  oar 
new  Illustrated  book.  **More  Com  to  the  Acre."    It 

It  tlio  Im  -.t  til  ins  aver  puhliiihed  on  corn,  bacaasa  It  li  a 
practical  field  b<x>k.  Years  uf  practical  kncwleUca  about 
growinf  ninre  corn  and  better  corn,  by  practical  farmers, 
U  told  In  its  paL-ea.  Soma  leading  chapters  ara:  History 
of  Corn,  Anat<'iny  of  tha  Corn  PUnt.  Racea  of  Com.  0(>od 
8aad  E<iuals  a  U^-d  Stand,  Seed-Rod  freparatinn,  SalacV 
Ing  Seed  Oto.  Kinds  of  Cultivatinn,  e<>rn  Macbiiiary, 
0>m  Judglnc,  and  llow  to  lacreaae  the  TIeld. 


TUa  book  FREE  It  yoo  aand  25o  for  tlx  moatha'  Mai 
•nbserlptkvB  t»  rarm  and  Stock.  tlM  only  lUiutratad  papar 

andttra-sloek.  Baad  about 
•n  ean  Incraaaa  ylald  tat 

^ .  .oaer*.    Mover  b«ek  If  not aatUlM. 

FARM  AXP  BTOCK.  Bo««0».  Bt.  JoMpk,  M*. 


which  mak  aa  a  apaetaHy  e<  eoraj 
ow  "Odtb  Orewan*  flchooL"  T 
bnshalt  or  mora  toaer*.    M one 


Poultry  Magazine, 

Monthly,  50  to  100  paces.  Us  writers 
are  the  most  successful  Voultrymen 
aud  women  in  the  United  Suies.    It  Ic 

The  POULTRY  TRIBUNE, 

nicely  illustrated,  brimful  each  month 
of  Informatiou  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  aid  Make  the  Most  Mmey  with 
theni.  Ill  fact  Ro^ood  Tou  can't  affonl 
tobe  without  It.  Price.  50  rent*  |»pr  vear.  8«>ndatODC« 
for  fVee  sample  and  SPKCIAL  OFFKll  TO  YOU. 

SWINE  MAGAZINE 

Monthly  24  to  f>4  pag's.  he. t  writ.rs  and  informa- 
tion how  to   Maha   Big   Monay  With  Hofla.    ItU 

The  NATIONAL  SWINE    MAGAZINE 

Printed  on  heavy  patipr.well 
lllustr«te<l  witliPrlre  Winning 
Animals. Houses, Fixture's  Ac. 
.'lOctsppr  yeiir.  OurPramlum 
Propaaltlan  to  Aganlaontliese 
two  Magazines  enaiiles  you  to 
get  one  or  a  pair  or  more  of 
purohrp'l  pedlzreedpiirsabaolutaly  FRECora  big  Caati 
Cammla^tan  i  1  you  choose  Write  nie  today  for  sam- 
pies  ofthe  two  pap^ra  atid  full  particulars. 

R.  R.  FISHER,  PaUitbcr,  Box  31,  Frecywt.  II. 


•• 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  August,  1907 

OFFICIAL    RECORDS    OF    HOL 
STEIN-FRIESIAN    COWS. 


From  May  24  to  June  24,  1907. 

Unless  othcrwi.sc  mentioned,  these 
records  are  for  a  period  of  seven  con- 
secutive days.  They  are  made  under 
the  careful  .supervision  of  State  Agl. 
Colleges  and  F.xperiment  Stations, 
and  their  accuracy  is  vouched  for  by 
them;  no  private  records  are  reported 
by  the  Holstein-Friesiah  Association. 
During  the  period  from  May  24th 
to  June  24th,  1907,  records  for  90 
cows  have  been  accepted,  six  of 
which  were  begun  more  than  eight 
months  after  freshening.  .AH  made 
i^even-day  record.'^,  three  made  four- 
teen-day. one  made  a  twenty-one- 
day,  six  made  thirty-day.  and  one 
made  a  sixty-day  record.  The  aver- 
ages by  ages  for  the  eighty-four  sev- 
en-day records   were  as   follows: 

Twenty-nine  full  aged  cows  aver- 
aged: age,  7  years.  3  months,  9  days; 
<lays  from  calving.  35;  milk,  477.8 
lbs.;  per  cent  fat.  3.38;  fat.  16.175  lbs. 
Five  senior  four-ye.ir-olds  averaged: 
age.  4  ye.irs.  9  months,  o  days;  days 
from  calving,  44:  milk.  3892  lbs.;  per 
cent  fat.  3.41;  fa'..  13.278  lbs.  Nine 
junior  four-year-olds  averaged:  age. 
4  years,  i  month.  13  days;  days  from 
calving,  11;  milk.  43<>.8  lbs.;  per  cent 
fat.  3.45;  fat.  15.0^8  lbs.  Two  senior 
three-year-olds  averaged:  age,  3 
years.  11  months.  15  days;  days  from 
calving.  23;  milk.  M\^-^  lbs,;  per  cent, 
fat,  ^.^^•,  fat.  12.910  lbs.  Ten  junior 
three-j'car-olds  averaged:  agtC.  3 
years,  3  months.  4  days;  days  from 
calving,  ^j:  milk.  383-'  Ihs.;  per  cent 
fat.  xM)\  fat.  12.877  lb«.  Six  senior 
twi>-year-o'd>  averasred:  age.  2  years. 
9  monihs,  5  d.'iys;  days  frf)ni  calving. 
31;  milk.  3404  lb>.;  per  cent  fat.  ^.j:^: 
fat,  12.015  lbs.  Twenty-three  junior 
two-}ear-o!ds  averaged:  age.  2  years. 
I  month.  17  days:  days  from  calvin  ;. 
20:  milk.  j:)2.i''  ibs.;  per  cent  fat.  3,42; 
fat.    10.008  ins. 

This  herd  of  84  animalf^  of  all  ages 
produced  in  seven  consecutive  days 
33,1267  lbs.  of  milk  containing  1.128.- 
128  lb<.  of  butter-fat.  thus  showing 
an  aver.igo  of  3.41  per  cent  f.it.  The 
average  yield  for  each  animal  was 
3<)4  4  Ihs  of  milk  containing  13.43 
lbs.  butter-fat.  ecpiivalent  to  ^tyj^  lbs. 
or  27  r|uarts  milk  daily,  and  15.67  lbs. 
of  best  commerci.il  butter  per  week. 
Inuring  the  past  official  year.  131 
animals  of  all  ages  were  officially 
tested  for  a  peril hI  t.f  thirt^'  consecu- 
tive days;  producing  in  that  time 
2^7,2^2.^^  lbs.  milk  containing  876.896 
lbs  butter-fat.  .ind  showing  an  aver- 
age of  ;^.\-:,  per  cent  t'.it  The  aver.igc 
for  each  animal  was  i.iX)3  8  lbs.  milk 
containiii'j:  67.7.' j  'h-  uf  bntter-fat : 
C(|nivalem  t<>  -■«r  j  8-gal!on  c:in-  -'f 
milk,  or  over  j()  lbs,  of  the  best  rotii- 
merci.'il  bntfi-r  This  jiviray^'  ex- 
ceeds til.,-  (,i'  iJu  \.',ir  before  by  I04 
Ib^  of  milk,  and  ne;irly  si\  j^oiinil- 
of   l)utter-fat. 

In  this  issue  of  tlii-  (  )ftieial  Rtjiort- 
the  aged  cow  c!;iss  i^  again  led  by 
("olantlia  4tirs  lohaiina.  i'or  iliis 
gre;it  cow,  e.irly  in  the  spring,  rec- 
ord?  were  reported  a-  f<iIlo\\-;  jS  170 
Ib^.  fat  from  <)5i.7  !hs  milk  m  seven 
day?.  1  10833  lb-,  fat  from  2.873  6  lbs. 
milk  in  tliir:\  day-,  and  Jo8.3«j8  lbs. 
fat  from  5.,J2n  7  lli-  milk  ni  -i\ty 
day*:  and  now.  heuiniiuig  her  otlicial 
recorrl  143  days  after  freshening. 
*hr  in.ik(  -  the  uro:ii  record  of  Ji  802 
|b<     fat     from    ()i.^    lbs      milk         Xora 


Inka    Pietertje,    20.877      "^s.    fat    from 
624.9    Ihs.     milk;     Princess     Korndyke 
DeKol.    20.77    Ihs.    fat    from    470.4    lbs. 
milk;  ;ind    Ina  Woodcrest   DeKol.  20.- 
113  lbs.  fat   from  628.6  ll)s.  milk,  rank 
in   the   twenty-pound   class;   the   latter 
making   the   fine   thirty-day   record   of 
82.572    lbs.    fat    from    2. 711    lbs.    luilk. 
and  a  sixty-day  record  of  162.827  lbs. 
fat   froni   5,323.4   lbs.   milk.     The   even 
production  of  this  cow  is  remarkable, 
showing      scarcely      any      falling    off. 
Jessie    of    Cornelia    shows    up    nicely 
with    19.658    lbs.    fat    from    562.5    lbs. 
milk;    while    Taekje    ist    and    Paladin 
4th's    Lady    DeKol    produce   above    18 
lbs.   fat.  and   gain   honorable   mention. 
In    the      Junior      Four-year      Class, 
Aaggie    Vale,   for    wdiom    a    seven-day 
record    of    18.862    lbs.    fat    from    401.2 
lbs.   milk   has  previously  been   report- 
ed,  makes    the    fine    thirty-day    record 
of   70.592    lbs.    fat      from      1.839.3    lbs. 
milk;    and    Pietertje    Tnka    Mercedes, 
iK  160    lbs.    fat    from    562.6    lbs.    milk; 
.Mlic    Xig    2nd.     17.231    lbs.    fat    from 
307.3   lbs.   milk;   and    Mercedes   Cornu- 
lopia    l>eKol.    16.568      lbs.      fat    from 
451.3    lbs.    milk,    follow    in    due    order. 
.\aggie  of   Lynfeld    Ihichess   DeKol, 
15.322    lbs.    fat      from      430    lbs     milk, 
leads    the    Junior      Three-year    Class; 
while  Vcenrin  Vale,   for  whoiu  a   sev- 
en-day   record   of    17.371    lbs.    fat    from 
.^221     lis.     milk    has    been    previously 
reported,    shows    up      in      the    Senior 
Two-year    Class      with    a      thirty-day 
record    of    70.25    lbs.    fat    from    1.912.2 
lbs.   milk. 

In  I  he  Junior  Two-year  CI:  s>  four 
heifers  e:  ceed  in  production  the  12 
lbs.  butter-fat  re<iuired  to  attain  hon- 
f>rable  mention.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows: .Klma  Clyde,  12.835  lbs.  fat  from 
3*48  l!)s.  milk;  Homestead  Jane  De- 
Kol, 12762  lbs.  fai  from  351. 1  lbs. 
mi'k;  Pontiac  Cas'ie.  12.639  lbs.  fat 
from  321.5  lbs.  milk;  an<l  May  Doty, 
12  13')   lbs    fat    from    291.3  Ibs.'tuilk. 


MAINTAINING    HOG    HEA1.TH. 


The  old  idea  that  hogs  must  have 
a  filthy,  disease-breeding  mud  wal- 
low, has  gone  out.  That,  in  most 
cases,  is  a  matter  *.ti  past  history. 
Clean  (luarters,  pare  water  and 
healthy  surroundings  will  do  just  as 
much  for  hogs  a.s  for  other  animals, 
and  they  need  it.  It  is  the  surest 
way  to  keep  hogs  frotn  contagion. 
Some  good  coal-tar  disinfectant,  such 
as  the  famou-;  Zomdcutu.  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  hog  care  imd  thrift 
these  days.  If  cleanliness  is  observ- 
e<l  and  (|uarters  be  disinfected  with 
Zenoleum.  the  hogs  will  be  kept  free 
from  lice  and  worms,  .and  by  the 
same  me.ms  there  will  be  the  least 
I)nssible  chance  for  <wine  pla^'^ue  to 
klet  ,1  h'lMJ  The  u-e  of  a  l^iiocJ  rlJNin- 
ue:int  uiu|uestionably  pays  any- 
where, and  nowhere  more  than 
u'u-re  hog-  :  r.  heint;  .k^rown  and  fat- 
tened Zenoleum  is  used  at  forty- 
three  difTrrcnt  agricultural  colleges 
and  h;t-  jiroven  itself  to  be  -nch  a 
disinfectant.  It  is  .specially  valua- 
ble to  hog  r.iisers  among  whom  it 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
isMiar-iiiK-e  •'{  continnous  health  and 
profit  The  advertisement  of  the 
iiKiker  is  in  another  column  and  .\on 
ought    to   road    it 

Write  for  :\  ''ree  (^-f).•l.ge  Veterinary 
.Xdvi'^cr.  to  Zennrr  Disinfectant  Co, 
141)   T.af.-t>  .'ttr    Ave.   Detroit.   Mich 


*ii<*ii«l    in    T<iur    MiiliMcripf Ion    n(    nn«>v 
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Don't  put  your  horse  away  at  night 
until  you  have  groomed  it  thorough- 
ly and  dried  it  about  the  ears,  collar 
and    saddle-bearings. 

Primrose  Herd  Large 
English  Yorlisliiresm 

From  Imported  Stock.    Second  to  none.    Write 
wants  A.  A,  BRADLEY, 

Chester  Whites 

Spring  pigs — One   service   Boar;  also 
Plymouth    Rock    and    S.    C.    B.    Leg- 
horn eggs,  $1.00  per  15. 
JOS.  T.  FLEMING,  R.  %  BelleTUIe, 


GREENWOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  I 
now  have  a  large  stock, 
probably  the  best  1  ever 
owned,  thoroughbred 
Poland-China  ana  Ches 
ter  White  Pigs,  2  to  6 
mos.  old,  HOWS  bred,  lx>are  ready  for  service,  all 
from  priee  winning  stock.  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
Cattle.    Buff  aud  Barred  Plymouth  R.  Chickens. 

fHrina  himI  Residence,  Ureenwood.  Pm 

Address  C.  H.  DILDINE, 


Route  No.  I, 


Rohrsburg,  Pa. 


DO  YOU   WANT 

CHESTER  WHITES  ? 


I  have  the  kind  that  people  buy, 
try  breeding,  then  buy  from  some- 
body else,  but  after  that  they  come 
back  because  the  blood  they  secured 
from  me  still  showed  the  best,  be- 
cause my  stock  was  the  best  bred. 
Have  some  very  good  breeding  stock 
for  sale..  Write  me  for  what  you 
want  and  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
You. 
J.   H.   YARNALL,     Jennersville.  Pa. 

Bargains  in    Poiand 
Cliinas,  BeriisitireS' 
A  Citesier  Wliites 

I  uuw  bave  a  lltlgc^tlll  k 
of  probably  ih^  bent  1 
ever  owue<l  Cauuot 
tell  you  all  here,  out  1 
have  Boant  aud  Sows, 
all  breeds,;  to  0  months 
old  mated  not  ill n;Rt  v>s  bred  and  boars  resdy 
for  service,  Qaprn^ov  Calves  and  Registeied 
S'otch  Collie  Puppies.  Write  for  nrice* 
and  'verircular.  Thi"  f^tock  must  go  and  will 
beaold.  M.  B  Turkey.  Baned  aud  White  P 
2ockB,  Brown  Leuhorns  for  sale. 


r.  F.  HAMILTON 


CochnuiTnie,  Pa. 


Aldoro  Farm,  Rosston,  Pa' 

Querosey  Cattle,  Berkshire  and    Larfe  York 
sblre  Swioei 


We  offer  some  splendid  boart  at 
$20,  $25  and  $30  each.  These  are 
royally  bred  and  ready  for  aerrice. 
We  have  August  and  September  piga 
in  pairs  and  trios  not  akin  from  the 
very  best  stock,  and  of  the  correct 
type.  Pigs  sired  by  Baron  Dtika  634, 
Prince  Premier,  Paymaster,  Pa«taiaa- 
ter  3d,  Sterling  of  liltJB«re,  King 
HoBter  aad  •thffr  aatMl  airca 
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BLOODED  STOCK  Hr  A«g«sKx9»7 


Receipts  of  cattle  at  Chicago  for 
the  month  of  July  show  a  decrease 
of  about  15.000  CO  111  pa  red  with  the 
corresponding  month  of  1906.  Calves 
show  a  slight  decrease,  hogs  a  gain 
of  4,500  and  sheep  a  decrease  of  22,- 
000.  For  the  first  seven  months  of 
1907  cattle  receipts  made  a  gain  of 
36.000  and  calves  of  24.000,  compared 
with  last  year,  but  in  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  40,000 
hogs  antl  277,000  sheep.  Cattle  prices 
have  been  marked  by  wide  fluctua- 
tions. Prime  cattle  have  sold  up  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  year,  $7.50, 
while  medium  to  good  grades  have 
sold  off  anywhere  from  25c  to  $1.00 
per  cwt.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
settlement  of  the  post-mortem  in- 
spection controversy  resulting  in  the 
packers  resuming  the  purchasing  of 
cows  and  heifers  so  that  they  did  not 
need  as  many  medium  steers  as  dur- 
ing the  period  they  were  out  of  the 
market  on  she  stufif.  One  of  the 
nn)st  notable  of  recent  cattle  sales 
was  that  made  by  us  on  Thursday 
August  1st,  of  15  liranded  grade  An- 
gus beeves  of  good  quality  but  lack- 
ing fniish.  averaging  1516  lbs.  at  $7.40, 
topi)ing  the  market  ffir  the  day.  Tlic 
Monday  precccling  we  ^old  for  11.  M. 
Robinson.  Gfioflheld.  111.,  (j9  grade 
Angus  full  fed  on  grass  since  March 
1st.  averaging  1304  lbs.  at  $7.25,  which 
is  the  highe-<t  of  recent  sales  for  so 
large  a  number.  We  have  for  some 
week<  jiast  been  urging  feeders  who 
Ii;i\e  catt!i  of  nuiliinn  quality  \o  mar- 
ket during  the  mxt  two  ^r  three 
months    to    get    tluni    in    at    once    be- 


fore the  run  of  western  cattle  com- 
mences, and  many  have  profited  by 
that  advice.  The  tendency  on  cattle 
grading  from  fair  to  good  is  inevi- 
tably lower  and  there  is  nothing 
ever  in  the  situation  to  warrant  hold- 
ing that  class,  but  of  course  with  cat- 
tle of  really  good  quality,  that  only 
lack  finish  to  make  them  prime,  it  is 
a  different*  matter,  and  we  advise 
holding  such  and  feeding  them  to  a 
pretty  good  finish.  The  first  of  the 
range  cattle  will  reach  here  next 
Monday-  and  receipts  from  that  on 
will  increase  and  the  killers  are  al- 
ways active  buyers  of  the  range  beef 
cattle  and  give  preference  over  the 
plain  half-fat  kinds  from  the  corn 
belt,  as  they  sell  relatively  cheaper, 
es])ecially  as  they  are  well  shrunk 
out  from  the  long  journey  and  cost 
them  miich  less  in  the  carcass  than 
native  cattle  filling  the  same  use  in 
their  trade.  Therefore  it  is  always 
well  to  get  common  to  medium  fed 
steers  out  of  the  way  before  the  big 
run  of  grasser>  commences,  as  the 
western  competition  always  knocks 
a  big  hole  in  the  prices  of  inferior  fed 
Muff. 

During  the  month  hogs  touched  the 
low  jioint  of  the  year,  bulk  selling 
down  around  $5.75  to  S^^os  at  one 
lime,  but  a  50c  recovery  was  made 
bi.  fori'  the  end  of  the  month  and 
l)rr-<,in  prices  are  20c  to  35c  higher 
than  those  ruling  one  month  ago. 
Top  at  this  writing  is  $6.;o  for  best 
light  hogs;  bulk  of  the  sales  of  good 
kind>  from  <6.2^  \<^  ?6.45.  Big  heavy 
hog<  are  considerably  neglected  as 
usual   <liiring   the   hot  season   and   de- 


mand   centers    on    light    and    handy- 
weights. 

Killing  sheep  and  lambs  have  not 
shown  a  great  deal  of  change  in  val- 
ues during  the  past  month.  The 
trade  has  seen  plenty  of  low  spots 
Init  has  recovered  fairly  well.  Feed- 
ing sheep  and  lambs  and  breeding 
ewes  have  brought  the  highest  prices 
ever  current  on  this  market.  There 
has  been  an  enormous  demand  for 
these  classes  and  the  supply  has  been 
insufl'icient  to  fill  the  same.  We  are 
now  getting  a  good  many  western 
sheep  and  they  will  run  very  freely 
from  now  on  until  quite  late  in  the 
fall.  These  sheep  and  lambs  are  com- 
ing in  excellent  condition  as  feed  on 
the  western  ranges  was  never  better 
and  they  are  corresponding  attractive 
to  the  killers.  To  illustrate  the  range 
of  values  we  cite  some  of  our  sales 
this  week,  as  follows:  .\  string  of 
1140  Idaho  wethers  and  yearlings  av- 
eraging 90  lbs.,  at  $6.60:  another  lot 
of  1102  he.'id  weighing  89  Ib'^.  at  $5.90; 
several  bands  of  ewes  averaging 
around  100  lbs.  at  $5. 25;  and  three  or 
four  strings  of  feeding  wethers 
weighing  from  103  lbs.  to  108  lbs.  at 
$5.00  to  $5.05.  Good  to  choice  fat 
native  wethers  are  (juotable  at  $5.25 
to  $5-75;  good  to  choice  ewes  at  $5.00 
to  $5.35;  good  to  choice  breeding 
ewes  at  $5. 75  to  $6.25;  good  to  choice 
yearlings  $6.00  to  $6.50;  good  to 
choice  fat  lambs  $7.10  to  $7.40;  fair 
to  choice  feeding  lambs  $6.80  to  $7.10; 
f.air  to  choice  feeding  yearlings  at 
$5.50  to  $5.85;  fair  to  choice  feeding 
wethers  $4.85  to  $5,05. 


FIRST 


GOOD  iNVESTfOENTS 


E     BONDS 


5  per  cent,  clear  of  taxes  Interest  payable  semmhannually,  July  and  January 

Persons  wishing  a  first-class  investment,  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  and  also  by  fire  insurance  in 
case  of  fire,  should  write  me  at  once.  These  bonds  are  issued  by  a  company  doing  a  good  business  that  will 
stand  investigation. 

Iff  Sums  of  SI  00.  to  92000 

These  bonds  are  offered  for  sale  in  sums  ranging  from  $ioo  to  $2000,  and  are  to  secure  capital  for  a  fast  grow- 
ing business  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Over  $5000  Sold  Within  a  Month 

and  the  opportunity  will  not  last  long,  as  five  per  cent,  clear  of  taxes,  interest  semi-annually,  on  good  property, 
does  not  last  long.     The  business  is  on  a  banking  basis.     Write  me  at  once, 

OXFORD,  PA 


O.  E.  MORRISON, 


1 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  August,  1907 

What  Two  Purebreds  Did. 

The  following  records  were  made 
at  the  Chestnut  Ridge  Dairy  Farm 
by  purebred  Holstein  cows,  9  years 
old.  They  were  fresh  February  i 
and  March  11,  1905,  and  gave  11,189 
pounds  of  milk  and  11,605  pounds  re- 
spectively. The  milk  sold  at  whole- 
sale for  $285,  i.  c.,  for  my  feed  and 
labor;  both  had  good  calves  and  are 
again  fresh.  They  were  in  milk  292 
and  299  days.  As  to  cost  of  feed,  I 
kept  account  of  everything  eaten  (no 
guesss  work,  actual  weight)  by  nine 
cows,  all  ages  and  lactations,  in  Jan- 
uary and  February,  1905,  in  very  cold 
weather,  and  the  cost  was  from  59 
to  61   cents  per   100  pounds  milk. 

Burton  City,  O.  A  Hursh. 


Always  mention  Blooded  Stock 
when  writing  advertisers. 

CJriKKMf  the  Lihernl.  af^ain  offers 
pure  Rerksliiros — sell  or  exrhanpro; 
Swi.'^.s  iJiiiry  Goats — the  iileal  llttle- 
blic  cM»w;  "Victor"  Hay  Press  and 
Stump  Lifter.  Rare  chance  for  rell- 
abli'  farm  tenant — .share  or  partner- 
ship.     (ilRlCifJS    PliACK,    Trout    Run,  Pu 

MARRIED  MAN  with  one  or  two 
grown  sons  to  handle  brood  sows 
and  work  small  private  farm.  Splen- 
<lid  opportunity  for  reliable  family. 
House,  garden,  seed.  milk,  pork  and 
good  wages.  Give  p.irticulars  in 
first  letter.  KNOLL  TOP  FARM, 
Merchantville,   N.   J. 


•..FOR  SALE... 

Best  Horse  RaacK  in  Tex&s 

Abundant  running  water,  wild  rye, 
two  good  houses,  one  new,  cost  fifteen 
hundred  dollars;  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced  all  around.  Over  one  hundred 
mares,  colts;  2  stallions.  Price — 
everything  —  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Six  thousand  acres  patented  land. 
R.  W.  LANE,      -    -    Laguna,  Texas. 


»yTALLION5 

One  aged  Imported  Stallion,  one  seven- 
year-old  Percheron  and  Morgan  Stall- 
ion, one  eight-year-old  Black  Spanish 
Jack,  medium  size.  Will  be  sold  rea- 
sonable to   quit  business. 

Also    breeder     of     O.      I.      C.    Swine. 
Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all   times. 
J.  A.  KLEPINGEK, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  DAYTO.V,  OHIO 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS. 

20  choice  Spring  Sows,  open  ;  25  Full  Pigs 
both  86X68,  and  also  Kome  very  flue  yearling 
bred  sows  that  are  extra  fine  and  were  prize 
winners  last  Fall  12  bead  Poland-Cblna.<)  from 
8  to  12  mouths  old.  I  never  bad  a  better  offer- 
ing in  young  sows  than  thi!<. 

C.  R..  CR.ESSMAN, 
llursonville,BucKs  Co.,  Pa, 

Chester      Whites 

Sows  bred,  $25  to  $30  each.  Boars 
at  $15.  Sows  ready  for  serrice.  Show 
stuff — what  you  want.  Fancy  fall 
pigs.     Write  at  once. 

D.  W.  SHELLABARGER,        Enoo.  Ohio 


Chester  Whites 


I  have  them  combining 
the  best  blood  iti  Chester 
(>>iuity.  If  rou  want  the 
good  old  Chester  tbat  ha^  made  tbls  county  fa- 
mous, we  have  them  here  tbat  will  please  you' 
We  breed  and  sell  only  the  best.     Write  me. 

L  WEBSTER,    •   Kelton,    Pa. 


The  controversy  between  dual  pur- 
pose cow  men  and  those  who  believe 
in  keeping  only  a  strictly  dairy  breed 
goes  on  year  after  year  just  about  the 
same.  Both  kinds  are  profitable. 
Probably  the  .man  and  his  system  of 
farming  has  more  to  do  with  the 
question  than  the  intrinsic  qualities 
of  the  cattle.  A  man  living  near  a 
large  city,  who  has  a  special  high 
priced  trade  for  milk  or  butter,  or 
both,  will  probably  do  better  with  a 
strictly  dairy  breed,  because  he  can 
soon  make  the  price  of  a  cow's  weight 
in  beef  by  feeding  in  such  a  way  as 
to  get  a  large  return  in  milk.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  farmer  living  some  dis- 
tance from  a  large  town,  with  plenty 
of  pasture  and  beef  producing  feeds, 
will  make  more  money  by  raising 
calves  from  cows  that  will  make  large 
(juantities  of  beef  and  not  give  quite 
so  much  milk;  that  is,  he  will  make 
more  money  from  the  amount  of 
milk  that  he  does  get,  supplemented 
bv  the  amount  of  beef  he  can  make 
from  the  growing  stock  than  he 
would  by  keeping  a  small  dairy  breed 
and  depending  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  money  received  for  the 
milk  products  alone.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  smaller  dairy  breeds, 
and  there  is  a  continually  growing  de- 
mand for  large  cows  that  will  milk 
well   and   beef  well. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  of  Farm- 
ers' Institute  Workers  have  announc- 
ed that  the  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C,  October  23  to  25,   1907. 

This  meeting  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  that  the  As- 
sociation has  yet  held,  a  very  com- 
plete programme  having  been  ar- 
ranged. 

The  opportunity  for  conference 
among  the  farmers'  institute  work- 
ers of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  of  scuh  value  in  the  improvement 
uf  their  institute  work  through  the 
new  life  and  inspiration  received  as 
to  fully  justify  the  expenditure  which 
the  trip  will  occasion. 

Excursion  rates  to  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  can  be  secured  until  No- 
vember 30  with  stop-over  privileges 
in  Washington.  The  National  Hotel 
at  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue and  Sixth  street,  has  been  select- 
ed as  head(iuarter-«  of  the  Associa- 
tinti. 

N  (lit   are   earne-tly   requested   to   ar- 
range   to    attend    and    contribute    by 
your  presence  and  counsel  to  the  in- 
terest and   value  of  this   meeting. 
Very    truly   yours. 

John    Hamilton, 

larmers'  Institute  Speci.alist  an(f 
>i  eretary  of  American  .\>isociation 
111     I'arnier-'     Institute    \\  t^rkers. 


Record  Prices  for  Lambs. 

Ml  record  prices  for  Lambs  at  Chi- 
riu.i  were  broken  recently  when  a 
lot  <ii"  M.  \iran  Lambs  went  o\er  the 
scali  -  lo  I  he  packers  at  $0-5-  A  cut 
of  the  >ame  lot,  showing  le>s  quality, 
broui^ht  $8,50.  The  top  nf  the^e 
lanil'-'  \\a->  out  of  line  with  anything 
heretofore  obtained  in  the  Chicago 
ninrket.  A  few  shorn  Iamb<;  soUl  up 
to  .<8.oo.  biU  they  were  not  >.<(  \er\- 
fancy  (jnality.  .\  big  siring  of  jtrime 
-liorn    >\\\i'i   brought   $8. 10. 


Blooded   Stock's    program   for    1907 
will  be  worth  money  to  you. 


Page  Nineteen. 

Some  otherwise  good  butter  makers 
fail  to  get  the  butter  salted  evenly. 
One  reason  is  that  a  small  amount 
of  butter  loses  more  salt  in  propor- 
tion during  working  process  than  a 
large    churning. 


roil  BALK  OIK  UXCHANOH. 


This  department  of  advertlslnf  will 
enable  readers  to  sell  any  kind  of  aur- 
plus,  live  stock,  farm  tools,  maehlnory, 
crops,  etc.  Advertisements  of  farms 
for  sale,  rent,  or  exchange,  poultry, 
supplies,  docs,  cats,  pet  stock.  Imple- 
ments, machinery,  wafOBS,  ■••ds, 
plants  and  vegetables.  The  cost  of 
advertialnir   Is 

Daly    Two    Cents    •    'Word, 

all  classifled.  Each  Initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  2B  cents  each 
Issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  coverlnir  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
must   be   sent  with   every   order. 

This  Department   for  Live  Stock  Only. 


CATTLE. 

JBRfBY!! — Combination      and      Qclden 
Lad.     For   sale — 10   cows,    10   heifers 
and    20    bulls.     S.    B.    NIVIN,    Laaden- 
berf.   Pa. 

The   «Dalry   Calf   from  Birth   to  ProSt** 

Tells  how  to  raise  calves,  cure  their 
diseases,  Ac,  by  our  best  breeders. 
Just  out.  Introductory  price  26  cents. 
C.  I.  HUNT.  Hunt.  N.  Y.,  Breeder  of 
choice   Registered   Jerseys. 


HOGS. 


POLAND  CHINA  Pigs  for  sale,  di- 
rect descendants  of  Chief  Perfec- 
tion 2nd,  Keep  On,  Captivator,  Next 
In  Line,  and  others.  WARD  W. 
DASEY,    Frankford,    Del. 


REGISTERED      Duroc     Service     Boare 

and  Bred  Sows.  Stock  of  all  ages 
for  sale.  WILLIAM  HARSHMAN. 
Utica   Mills.   Md. 


Roirlstered  Dnroe  Pi»8  for  sale.  WAL- 
TER M.  CARROLL.  Box  lOS,  Lynch- 
burg.   V*. 


GET  BOMB  Improved  Large  York- 
shire Piss.  Hundreds  are  jrlad  they 
have  these  pure  breds.  Price  low. 
Money  back  If  not  satisfied.  JwrUe 
now.  HAJIRY  B.  BILLINGTON,  Wells. 
Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS! 


W^AN'TED — We  have  an  enquiry  for 
a  Hereford  Bull  and  Jersey  Red  Pigs. 
Parties  having  them  for  sale  may  find 
a  purchaser  by  advertising  in  Blooded 
Stock.  ^___ 

FOR      SALE  —  Exceptionally      fine 

Shetland    pony,    young,      beautiful; 

complete   outfit.     L.    D.   ATWATER, 

Waverly,  N.  Y.  


POULTRY 


Single  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs,  Blan- 
chard  strain.     $100  for  15;  $1-75  for 
30.     J.  W.  EARDLEY,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Pa.     Route  i.  

Light  Brahma  Eggs,  $1.75   a  dozen. 
WILEY  CAMPBELL.  Boyers,  Pa. 


\%'HITB  and  BARRBD  Plymouth  Rook 
fowls  and  Mammoth  Bronie  Turkeys 
R.  H.  McFADIDN.  Oxford.  Pa. 

\V  .tilted— Real     Estnte      for      Kxchange 

If  you   want  to   sell  or  exchange    farms  or 
inerchatKli-^e,  or  anvihitig.    write   me   at  once, 
descril>ing  fully,  anc\    what   is  wanted.      I   can 
match  vou,  no'charge  unless  trade  is  made. 
K.  J.  WATERSTRIPE,       Clarence,  Mo. 


I 


i  am  fdmiliar  with 
Ridpith's  History  of 
the  World,  and  com. 
mend  it  to  the  scholar 
as  well  as  to  the  plain 
people. 

William  MkKinliy. 


THf  Publishers  Failure 


Dr.  Ridpath's  labors 
are  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  I  most 
heartily  recommend  his 
History  of  the  World 
for  study  and  convenient 
reference. 

Henjimin  Harrison. 


Blooded  Stock  Readers  are  Offered  an  Exceptional  Opportunity 

To    place    in    tKeir    tiomes    tHe    World- Famed     Ptiblication 

Ridpath's    History    of   the  World 

Brand  new,  latest  edition,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Russia-Japanese  War,  beautifully  bound  in  Half* Morocco 

At  LE,S>y  than  even  DAMAGED  5ETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will   nunie  our  price  only   in   direct   letters  to   those   Neudlnu;  tlie  coupon  below.      Tear  off  the  coupon,  write  niim* 
nnd    uddretiN    plainly    and    mail    now    before    you    forRet    it.      Don'l   delii.v  as  there  are  hut   few  wets  reninininK. 

Di-.    Ridpatii    is   dead,    his   work   is   done,   but   his   family   de.-lvo   an    iwonmo   from    his    History,   and    to   print   our   price 
broadcuMt    for    the    sake    of    more    quickly    selling    these    few     sets   would   cause  urcnt   injury  to   future  nales. 


-«- 


-«- 


-^^-^ 


HISTORY   HlSTORY^rO^  H.STORY    H.STORV    HISTORY   H^TORY    H.STORY   HISTORY 
^V^^RLD    WOR-LO    WORrO     wSrId     WOnll     WORLD     W0RUD^  WORLD  ^WORLD 


#    '    -*- 


RIDPATH 
VOL.1. 


EGYPT 

CHALOAEA. 

ASSYRIA 

MEDIA. 

BABYLONIA 

PERSIA 


RIDPATH     RIDPATH 
VOL.11.         VOL.111. 


PARTHIA  ROME. 

THE  KINGDOM 
GREECE       THE  REPUBLIC 

MACEDONIA"  THE  EMPlP^ 


-«- 


-i- 


BARBARIAN*  THEWOPLEAND 

ASCENDENCY  THC'RINGS 

TKtMOHAMMflJAN  ngyy  ^QRl-D 

ASCENDENCY  ..j. 

THE  CRUSADES  REFORMATIO" 


THPfWfLlSH  FRANCE         THE  CLOSE  or 

REvIlSt  ON  THE  GERNANY.ITALY  THf^.NOtfN- 

Ar,F  OF  .re  EASTERN  FUROPE    ^NDDAW^Of 

l7.iSZ  '''''''"''  0..!:!rT^..-^        CENIUH. 
^.^^-  -*-  -#'  '*^ 


9  massiive  royal  oc'r^vo  volumes,  encyclopedia  size,  II  in.  tall,  8  in.  wide,  2  in,  thick,  weighs  55  lb«.,  4,000  double-col.  pages,  2,000  superb  illus'ns 


Thf  reason  fir  i>r.  Kill  put  ii'»  env  able  po«it'on  as  ati  historian  is 
his  wonde  fu  Iv  lieauli  ul  styk-.  a  styk  u<i  otlier  hist  <rian  has  ever 
e(i  alcd  He  picUirt-.  tlie  ureal  Historical  events  as  tlionKh  they  were 
happeniii]i;  1>  fore  ymir  eyes,  lie  c  irries  yon  with  him  to  set*  the  liattles 
of  old:  to  meet  kiii<«<  and  tjU'ens  and  warriors;  tu  sit  in  a  Roman 
seiiatr;  to  march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark  skinned  followers;  to 
sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drike;  to  circtunnavigate  the  jilohe  with 
MaireUan;  to  watch  thatllrn  line  of  Creek  spearmaa  work  havoc  with 
the  I'eisian  lu)  <lts  on  the  field  ff  MaraHioii;  to  know  Napoleo.i  as  you 
kn  w  Kt»<.s»-veli.  He  conddnes  ahsorhi  jj  interest  with  suj>reme  re- 
liability, and  iiiake«  the  hero-s  of  history  real  livinji  men  and  wo  nen. 
au'i  alxml  them  h-  weaves  the  rise  an^i  fall  of  em|>ire-  in  such  a  fas- 
cni.uiiiK    style    that    hi-tory   ber  nuts  inieu»ey    inlerestiuy. 

iCItlpntli  shunld  ><e  in  MUir  Imme  It  is  a  work  you  will  vxlue  as 
I'liiH  as  y  u  live  atid  read  iivcr  and  over  apain.  Htuidreds  who  reail 
this  has'e  decide<l  tn  buy  Kidpath  Home  dnyt  n«t»v  !■  tlie  time. 
No  need  for  us  t)  tell  y  )u  more  alwiut  Kiipalh  'l"he  I-'.  iikHsIi  speak- 
wo' hi  ha^  pronounce  I  this  the  only    lii'tors    ot    the    workl    worth    h.tvinn 


iMH.i}   iii:iti:.  Ti:\it   oir.  siii\    am)   mail. 


FREE   COUPON 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCUTION,  204  Dearborn  Si  .  Chicago 

Pka.se  mail  will  ut  est  tu  me.  ^anipk  paufs  of  Kitlpath  s  Ui.^tory 
of  the  World,  co'itaijiin?  I'amous  race  chart  in  color-,  tr.acim;  estry 
knowri  race  toit?ori>iii  al  source,  map  of  china  and  Japan,  diagram 
of  I'anani  Caml  specimen  piKes  Irom  the  work,  ani  wril<  me  fii;i 
])art  ic\ila-  s  o|  your  s]i(  cial  olTt  r  tu  Hi  i  m)|ii:i>  >  i  <  >CK  reaik-r-. 


.N'hiiic. 


.'\ddrcMN   

Null  need  rot  clip  til"  loupou  if  you  write  ami  luention  H'ot  tiled  -  ti 


n  Idpnth  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  '"istory.  Iohk  b.-fore  the    pvra- 
■^       miilscf    l.;gypt    were  built:  down  throutjh    the   romantic    troublod 

times  of  Chaldeas  jiran''eur  and  .X^syria's    niagnificence:   of   Rabj  Ionia's 

wealth  aad  luxury;  of  Grecian   and   Roman  splendour-  of    Mohammedan 

culture  and  refinement;  of  l-iemh  elegance  and  British  power  to  the  rise 

of  the  western  world.     He  follows  man  step  by  step  down  the  long  high 

way  of  time  to  our  very  <lay  and   leaves   him    harnessing   I  he  powers  of 

earth  a  lid  seas.     He  cover;*  ever}*  rnce.  every    nntlon,    »^eiy  time, 

and  holds    ou  spellbound  by    his   wuiderful   elo  iuence        Nuthing    m:re 

int   resting,  absorbing  and  inspiring  wa*  over  writien  by  man. 

He  throws  the  mantle  of  personality   over  the  old    heroes    of    history. 

.Xlexander  is  vhere:  ]>alrif>*    wa  iiior,  statesman     tliplomat.   crowning    the 

glory  of  (Vfecian  history,     .\erxes  frum  )ii,  mountain  jdatform  sees  Ther- 

mistocles  with  three  hnndretl  and  fifty   Greek    ships    smash    hi*    Persian 

(leetofo\era    thousan<l  sail,  ami  help  to  mould    the   language    in    which 

this  paragraph  is  uiitti-n.     Rome  jierches  Nero  upon  the  greatest    throne 

on  e,n  !h .  .iiid  s.i -^  I-  up    a  ]i-«<\     madman-    n.inu     to    si.iiid    l<ir   countless 

Cf  iitui  les  as  ilii  -.\uoii\ni    of    savage   cruelly,    Napokan    fights    Waterlori 

attain  undr  r  yiiui   \i  t  \  eyes,  .mdiefls    licfore    the    irtui 

fail  t1i.li  :U  last  ilie  <  iid  oi  liisgihled    (beam    has   come 

Hismarck  is  iJieie,  ;^nitt.  overl>earing.  a   giant     ]mgilist 

in  the    diplomatic    ring,    laughing    with    grim   <lis<iain 


at  1" ranee,  which  >ays   ■  Von  shall    r  .t  Washington 

is  there  "foursquan  loall  t,he  wimN  gra\e  Ihought- 
ful.  pro  jf  .'igainst  the  wiles  rf  British  strategy  an<l 
the  poi>otn*<l  darts  ,)f*  false  frifiids;  clear  seeing  over 
the  heads  of  his  fellow-connttynien,  and  on  into 
Hiiother  Century,  the  most  cdl.  ssal  world  figure  of 
is  time 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  August,  1907 
SILOS    AND    SILAGE. 


As  there  are  to  be  a  great  many 
silos  built  this  year  by  dairy  kerd 
owners,  who  have  found  this  feea  so 
valuable,  the  following  facts  about 
siiM  and  silage  will  be  found  inter- 
esting to  them.  It  is  from  a  late  bul- 
letin of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture giving  latest  experiences: 

There  seems  to  be  an  inverse  ra- 
tio between  the  size  of  loads  hauled 
and  the  cost  per  ton  for  filling.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  a  record  of  the  to- 
tal number  of  loads  was  not  kept  for 
each  farm.  The  importance  of  this 
feature  was  not  fully  appreciated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  study.  The  ta- 
ble below  gives  the  average  size  of 
load  on  ten  farms  where  such  a  rec- 
ord was  kept.  As  before  stated,  the 
weights  given  are  for  cured  silage 
and  are  not  the  weights  of  the  green 
corn  as  it  comes  from  the  field. 

Relation   of  size   of   loads   to   total 
cost  of  silage: 
No.  of  farm.  Size  load.  Cost  ton. 

^■••■••••««««    ••    ••    ■    ••*«»*I>  34  ai^O 

4 1.00  .51 

10 1. 16  .56 

I3*.. .•■••«•••••■•...•..  .94  .03 

16 ,,...,.,,..  ..0.72  o.6j 

19 76  .6;f 

^ 75  77 

31 77  .86 

The  extra  large  loads  hauled  at 
farm  No.  2  kept  the  cost  remarkably 
low.  There  was  only  one  team  with 
two  wagons  hauling.  Had  smaller 
loads  been  drawn,  the  help  of  the 
eight  men  employed  could  not  have 
utilized  to  good  advantage.  The 
men,  teams,  and  machinery  at  farm 
No.  14,  where  the  cost  was  60  cents, 
were  almost  identically  the  same  as 
thoee  at  No.  26,  where  the  cost  was 
77  cents.  No  record  was  kept  of 
the  total  number  of  loads  hauled  at 
these  two  farms,  but  the  loads  at 
farm  No.  26  were  much  smaller  than 
those  at  No.  14,  owing  to  a  steep  hill 
that  had  to  be  climbed  to  reach  the 
cutter.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  in 
any  other  way  the  diflferencj  in  cost 
of  17  cents  a  ton  at  these  two  farms. 
At  farm  No.  22  a  20-acre  field  of 
alfalfa  was  ready  to  cut  at  silo-filling 
time.  The  owner  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  putting  the  green  alfalfa  in 
the  silo,  mixing  it  with  corn.  The 
alfalfa  was  cut  with  a  mowing  ma- 
chine and  raked  into  windrows  with 
a  2-horse  hayrake.  One  man  with  a 
team  was  set  to  hauling  the  alfalfa 
while  three  were  hauling  corn.  It  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  for  one  man  to 
put  on  a  load  of  this  green  stuff 
alone.  The  man  who  did  this  work 
would  bring  in  five  big  loads  a  day, 
estimated  at  two  tons  each.  The 
three  men  and  teams  hauling  corn, 
with  two  loaders  in  the  field,  would 
draw  from  35  to  40  loads  in  that 
time.  The  silo  was  an  extra  large 
one,  over  38  feet  in  diameter,  and  so 
the  two  crops  were  quite  evenly  mix- 
ed. 

Corn  alone  was  used  at  all  of  the 
other  farms.  There  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  different  varieties  of 
corn  silage.  Some  farmers  grow 
very  large  southern  kinds  that  do  not 
mature  grain  in  latitudes  as  far  north 
as  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Others 
prefer  the  ordinary  dent  sorts  which 
produce  a  large  percentage  of  grain. 


The  total  amount  of  digestible  mat- 
ter per  acre  is  about  the  same, 
whether  it  is  a  large  ensilage  corn  or 
the  ordinary  field  variety,  the  differ- 
ence in  bulk  being  mostly  water. 
Some  farmers  combine  the  two  by 
planting  i  part  of  tome  large  south- 
ern variety  and  2  parts  of  common 
field  corn.  This  is  said  to  make  a 
very  satisfactory  silage. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  ensilage  corn  in  an  im- 
mature state  in  order  to  have  it  keep. 
This  made  a  sour  silage  with  a  strong 
pungent  odor.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  now  favors  letting  the  corn 
go  until  the  grain  is  fully  matured. 
In  ordinary  seasons  there  is  a  peri- 
od, lasting  but  a  few  days,  in  which 
the  corn  ears  are  ripe  and  the  leaves 
and  stalks  are  green.  This  is  th« 
ideal  time  for  putting  it  in  the  silo. 
If  the  corn  is  allowed  to  mature  be- 
yond this  stage,  water  should  be  add- 
ed to  the  cut  material  at  filling  time 
to  prevent  "fire  fanging"  of  the  si- 
lage. The  results  of  many  chemical 
analysis  show  that  the  food  materials 
in  the  corn  plant  increase  very  rap- 
idly as  the  plant  approaches  maturi- 
ty, and  do  not  reach  their  maximum 
until  it  is  fully  ripe.  Most  feeders 
prefer  the  silage  mode  from  mature 
corn  because  it  contains  less  acid  and 
possesses  a  milder  odor  than  it  does 
when  cut  in  a  green  condition. 


IMPROVING  THE  DAIRY. 


In  a  terse  and  pointed  article 
touching  this  matter  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man says: 

Two  things  on  the  dairy  farms  of 
this  country  seriously  need  improve- 
ment. First,  the  man  of  the  farm; 
second,  the  cows  of  the  farm.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  farmers  do 
not  believe  that  they  need  any  im- 
provement. They  do  not  believe 
that  they  have  wrong  ideas  of  cow 
and  farm  management.  They  are 
satisfied  with  themselves  and  their 
ways  of  doing  things.  Of  course,  as 
long  as  they  are  in  that  state  of 
mind  no  improvement  can  come  to 
them,  or  their  cows,  or  their  soil,  or 
their    profits. 

No  man  does  any  better  as  long  as 
he  thinks  he  is  doing  his  best.  Un- 
less he  knows  what  better  work  is 
he  will  never  try  to  reach  it.  Unless 
he  wants  to  know  he  never  will  know. 
There  is  a  great  host  of  men  who 
are  keeping  cows  today  who  do  not 
know  that  they  are  "way  behind  the 
light  house"  in  their  ideas  of  cows 
and  dairy  farming.  The  cows  they 
have,  the  returns  they  get  from 
them,  prove  that.  The  tremendous 
difference  in  the  profits  of  one  man 
over  another  right  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, patrons  of  the  same  cream- 
ery, prove  it. 

Now,  how  shall  these  men  im- 
prove themselves  in  their  business? 
How  shall  they  improve  their  cows, 
make  them  more  profitable,  get  more 
profit  out  of  the  business? 

First,  they  must  come  out  from 
that  cover  of  wrong  notions,  wrong 
conceits,  they  have  been  hiding  be- 
hind. They  ought  to  see  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  somewhere.  They 
are  not  making  the  money  out  of  the 
cows  that  intelligent  men  are  mak- 
ing. Then  face  the  question  cour- 
ageously and  ask  frankly:  "Am  I  as 
intelligent  on  this  dairy  question  as 
I  ought  to  be?    Have  I  not  been  do- 
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ing  my  work  with  wrong  ideas, 
wrong  judgments?  Would  I  have 
such  poverty  stricken  results  as  I 
am  getting  if  I  were  as  well  in- 
formed a  man  in  dairying  as  I 
ought  to  be? 

Now  right  here  is  the  reason  why 
this  great  host  of  dairy  farmers  do 
not  improve.  They  never  ask  them- 
selves such  questions.  Their  pock- 
ets tell  a  plain  story.  There  is  no 
lying  there.  But  they  will  not  look 
that  way.  Yet  there  is  where  all  the 
trouble  lies.  And  until  dairy  farm- 
ers commence  asking  themselves 
those  very  questions,  until  they  are 
willing  to  admit  and  see  that  they 
have  been  following  wrong  ideas 
about  themselves,  their  cows  and 
the  conduct  of  their  farms,  they  can 
not    improve. 


HEAVY   SHEEP  AND   RAMS. 


Will  always  take  the  eye  of  a 
sheepman,  although  the  way  the  mar- 
ket has  been  for  some  time,  the  pony- 
built  medium  weight  has  netted  a  lit- 
tle the  most  money.  But  feed  as  we 
may,  our  western  sheep  get  small 
enough,  as  a  rule;  and  we  are  all  try- 
ing to  keep  up  the  average  by  buying 
the  heaviest  rams  for  their  ages  we 
can  get.  This  can  be  carried  too  far, 
and  no  amount  of  buying  heavy 
weight  sires  will  keep  up  the  flock's 
weight  if  correspondingly  heavy  feed- 
ing does  not  follow  closely. 

Geo.  McKerrow,  of  Wisconsin, 
sends  the  Sheep  Breeder  some  pretty 
heavy  weights,  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing, the  weighing  of  which  was 
done  in  March:  Oxfords— Yearling 
rams,  260  to  330  lbs.,  average  295; 
ram  lambs,  173  to  200  lbs.,  average 
186  lbs.;  yearling  ewes,  270  to  306 
lbs.,  average  287  lbs.;  ewe  lambs,  i  o 
to  190  lbs.,  average  172  lbs. 

Shropshires — Two-year-old  rams, 
270  lbs.;  yearling  rams,  202  to  260 
lbs.,  average  232  lbs.;  ram  lambs,  135 
to  172  lbs.,  average  150  lbs.;  yearling 
ewes,  180  to  217  lbs.,  average,  201  lbs.; 
ewe  lambs,  122  to  165  lbs.,  average 
141   lbs. 

Southdowns — Two-year-old  rams, 
170  to  210  lbs.,  average  190  lbs.;  year- 
ling ram,  177  lbs.;  two-year-old  ewe, 
183  lbs.;  yearling  ewes,  167  to  170  lbs., 
average  169  lbs.;  ewe  lambs,  135  to 
136  lbs.;  average  131  lbs. 

They  were  in  fair  growing  condi- 
tion to  good  breeding  form,  a  few  be- 
ing in  nearly  good  show  form. 

While  it  is  a  little  h-ird  for  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Dakota 
Farmer  to  grow  such  heavy  weights 
as  the  above;  if  we  thought  the 
pounds  worth  the  cost,  we  think  we 
could  come  pretty  close  to  it.  The 
better  way  for  most  of  us  to  do  is  to 
get  deep  chested,  heavy  framed  rams 
that  in  good  flesh  stand  200  or  above; 
and  then  by  constantly  selecting  our 
best  framed  ewes,  and  keeping  the 
lambs  in  thrifty  condition  the  entire 
season,  keep  the  weight  on  the  profit 
and  paying  point.  Started  right,  the 
always  growing  Iamb  is  always  a 
good  weigher. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  range 
sheep  and  cattle  men  are  getting  to- 
gether in  many  parts  and  agreeing  to 
stand  by  each  other,  in  place  of  fight- 
ing as  of  old.  There  is  always  a  right 
way  to  settle  nearly  every  trouble  if 
only  men  will  get  together  and  be 
men. 
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Directory  of  Breeders'  Associations 


American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society — F. 
E.  Dawley,  Fayettevllle,  N.  Y.,  Secre- 
tftry 

American  Cotswold  Association — 
Frank    W.    Harding,    Waukesha,    Wis., 

CoprAf  n,rv 

American  Leicester  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— A.    J.    Temple,    Cameron,    Ills., 

American  Oxford  Down  Association 
^W.    A.    Shafor,    Hamilton,    O..    Secre- 

American  Ramboulllet  Sheep-Breed- 
ers' Association — Dwlght  Lincoln.  Ull- 
ford  Center,  O.,  Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Asso- 
ciation— Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,   Secretary.  _  ^    ^  . 

National  Shropshire  Record  Associa- 
tion— S.   J.   Weber,   Mlddlevllle.   Mich. 

Hampshire  Down  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion of  America— C.  A.  Tyler,  Nottawa, 
Mich.,    Secertary.  ,       «     .  » 

The  Internatlovl  Lincoln  Society — 
H.  A.  Daniels,  Clio,  Michigan,  Sec  y.      ^ 

National  Lincoln  Sheep-Breeders 
Association— Bert      Smith.      Charlotte. 

Mich.,   Secretary.  w«t^„w 

Dickinson  Record  Co. — H.  G.  McDow- 
ell,  Canton,   O.,   Secretary. 

American  Southdown  Breeders  As- 
sociation-Frank S.  Springer,  Spring- 
field. Ills.,   Secretary.  ^      .  ^ 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Registry 
Association— George  W.  Franklin,  Des 
Moines.   Iowa,   Secretary. 

American  Tunis  Sheep-Breeders  As- 
sociation—Charles Roundtree,  Craw- 
fordsvlUe,    Ind.,    Secretary, 

International  von  Homeyer  Rambou- 
lllet Club — E.  M.  Moore,  Orchard  Lake, 

Mich..    Secretary.  r»-«-,i»n-' 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders 
Association— John  W.  Fulton,  Kansas 
City,   Mo.,   Secretary.  _  ^     ^ 

American  Milch  Goat  Record  Asso- 
ciation—W.  A.  Shafor.  Hamilton,  O., 
Secretary. 

Swine    Breeders. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Club  of 
America— F.  B.  Stewart.  EspeyvllU. 
Pa     Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  Associa- 
tion— E.    K.    Morris,    Indianapolis,    Ind., 

^^NaVional  Chester  White  Record  Ai- 
soclatlon— Thomas  P.  Sharpless,  West 
Chester.  Pa.,  Secretary.         _,^„„^.     ._ 

National  Duroc-Jersey  ^Record  As- 
soclatlon— H.  C.  Sheldon,  604  Main  St.. 
Peoria,    Illinois,    Secretary.  ,„»,^„ 

O  I  C.  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
-c'  M.  Hiles,  Cleveland,  O..  Secretary. 

Southwestern  Poland-China  Record 
Association- H.  P.  Wilson,  Gadsden. 
Tenn..    Secretary.  ^  .     . 

Standard  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation- W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  Secretary.  _  -     «» 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co. 
—George    F.      Woodworth.      Maryvllle. 

^'^Jnl^t'ed'stLtes  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
soclatlon— D.     T.       Bascom.     California, 

^vfcto^triwrn^-Breeders-  Association 
— H.   Davis.   Dyer,   Ind..   Secretary. 

American  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation,  Ernest   Frelgau,    Dayton,   O.. 

^TmSlciin  Berkshire  A"oclatlon- 
Frank    S.    Springer,      Springfield,    Ills.. 

^TmeH?an  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers" Association- S.  E.  Morton,  Cam- 
den. O.,  Secretary.  ,„»,«„     v     M 

American  Essex  Association- F.  M. 
Stout.    McLean.    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  R«cord  Co— 
W  M.  McFadden,  Pedigree  ^»«cord 
Building.   Union   Stock   Yards,   Chicago, 

^*AmeHckn  Tamworth  Swine  Record 
As8^?ation-E.      N,      Ball,      Hamburg. 

Mich.,    Secretary.  /TKin  TUnrt^ 

American      Hampshire      (JJ^'^^-R*"!' 

Swine         Record       Association — li..       <-. 

Stone.    Armstrong.    Ills.,    Secretary. 
American      Yorkshire      Club— H.      G. 

Krum,    White    Bear    Lake.    Minn.,    Sec- 

'"*Nat^ional  Poland  China  Record  Co., 
A.   M.   Brown,   Winchester,   Ind.,   Secre- 

**InternatIonal  Record  Association 
Co  H.  A.  Jones,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  Beo- 
retary!  International  for  all  breeds 
and  countries.  ,     ..„^^,_ 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders  AssoqU- 
tlom— Ei'  ••  HUI,  Peruvllle.  N.  Y.,  8*«- 
rttary- 


Coach  Horse  Breeders'  Association — 
J.  Crouch,  Lafayette,   Ind.,   Secretary. 

Morgan  Horse  Register — Joseph  Bat- 
tel. Middlebury.  Vt.,  Editor. 

National  French  Draft  Horse  Asso- 
ciation— C.  E,  Stubbs,  Fairfield.  Iowa. 
Secretary. 

Oldenburg  Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America — C.  E.  Stubbs,  Fairfield. 
Iowa,  Secretary. 

Sheep  Breeder*. 

American  and  Delaine  Merino  Rec- 
ord Association — S.  M.  Cleaver,  Dela- 
ware, O.,   Secretary. 

Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders'  Publishing  Association — R. 
P.    Berry,   Clokey,   Pa.,    Secretary. 

Franco-American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray. 
Hemlock,    N.    Y.,    Secretary. 

Improved  Black-Top  Delaine  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — O.  M. 
Robertson,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich..  Sec- 
retary. 

Interstate  and  International  Polled 
Dickinson  Register — H.  G.  McDowell. 
Canton,   O.,  Secretary. 

Michigan  Merino  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association — E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg, 
Mich..    Secretary. 

National  Delaine  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  B.  McClel- 
land.   Cannonsburg.    Pa.,    Secretary. 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  As- 
sociation— R.  O.  Logan,  California, 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

Standard  American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock,    N.    Y.,    Secretary. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Registry 
Association — J.  A.  B.  Walker,  Mount 
Air,    Pa..    Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— C.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrisburg 
Vt.,   Secretarj. 

New  York  State  American  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — J.  Hora- 
tio Earll,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 

Continental  Dorset  Club — Joseph  E. 
Wing,    Mechanlcsburg,    O.,    Secretary. 

Dorset  Horn  Breeders'  Association 
of  America — M.  A.  Cooper,  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  Secretary. 


A  fresh  egg  will  sink  when  placed 
in  water  and  rest  on  its  side;  if  three 
months  old  it  will  stand  on  the  small 
end,  and  if  older  it  will  float  with 
large  end  out  of  water  more  or  less, 
acording   to   age. 

r.    A,    STEVENSON 

Breeder   and    Shipper  of 

AberdcealAagtts 


Enslish  Shire 

HOI^SES 

Chester    White    Swiae, 
P.  Rocic  Chiclcens,  M.  B.  Tirlceys. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  a,  Shannon  City,  Iowa. 

BLOOD     WILL     SELL 

IN  BERKSHIRES 
have  a  very  fine  young 
sow  bred  to  ROYAL 
PREMIER  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
males  and   females   by 

that  sire,  on  all  of  which  I  can  quote  you 

attractive  prices. 


IN  JERSEYS  I  have 
young  bulls,  heifers 
and  splendid  calves. 
Prices  low  and  quali- 
ties high. 


W.  F.  McSPARRAN  Furnfss.  Pa 


The    following      list      comprises    th« 
name  of  every  live  stock  breeder.'  i« 
soclatlon    In    the      United      States     ot 
which  we  have  record.     The  nam«  ««i 
address  of  secretary  will  alio  bffoSSd 

tht.*''u.7^*'*"®-  "  ^^y  associations  of 
this   kind   are   not   listed,   we   ask   thi» 

secreJl^ier^o  '?hat'\\d'°-"^*'''^"*'"    °' 
A^     .         Cattle    Breeders. 

xaros,    Chicago,    Secretary.  "•■"v.n. 

«!ii;?„®'''iS*"    Devon    Cattle    Club— L.    P 
A^A^^^^^J.^'  O-  Secretary.  *^- 

^.•^"aerlcan    Galloway    Breeders'    a..,, 

H'*'caMwPii°^®^"^?y   Cattle   Club— W 
H.^^Caldwell,    Peterboro,    N.    H.,    S^re: 

cl^t^n-c"  I?^'^'h°"*'    Breeder.'    Asso- 

American    Jersey    Cattle    ni.iK     r     r 

""  TSl"¥^Kd  "S^  J«r^    Sec?e"ta7;^-    ''• 
J     w     Mn'^^   Durham   Breeders'  Assn 
Ohl?'    *^*"'"'    Sec-Treas..    Qreenvme; 

so^lTtro'n^^"jo^'i°^'w"°S»ro?e7*''^''-;.  ^- 

S^cre'tar^'^"'-^^'     Blnghamton.'' N?' tZ 

Owego"  N^?'"   ^*"'«  Breeder.'  As.c 

AmeVlca-H''!*^  CatUe  Association  of 
Sec?eta?r  ^'chards.    Easton,   Pa.. 

AmeHca-F^r'"'^^'*"  u  ^"oclatlon  of 
Vt.'  Se?marJ^   Houghton,  Brattleborot 

Secretary.  *'       ^»nthrop.    Maln^ 

As^?J!°X'nZi"^i.  ««^^,^7/  Breeders' 
Secretary.  5629  Madls^^^Ave  ^^'^*««' 
As1Si!i'i^;;J'^'i??,  Hereford  Breeder.' 
tary    Des  Moines    I?wf*"'"'°"'    S**^"-*- 

(l?c'o%^?i't^e'd)^*^'2rl?i"*'  2'  ^5^«'-'-* 
GOg^haS.  wfscUsS^'^llJ.et^^v.  '**^''"' 
H«rl«l?^^°""*y.  ^'"e  Stock  Exchange 

IT,   -»'« s^rs.^iL""-  ^•"'  ■ 

lumbla.   Tenn.,  Secretiry         •"'"'"•    ^''• 
American    ClydMdals      Association— 

c".it?:  S^^iliiri""'"'  ^'""^  """■"■  C"- 

w''*9?MSMr«  ^2''",'.>'   <"  America— 0«o 

n  ^Al  ^•rcheron    Roadster    Co      Cha«^ 
PrlV?'   C°'""ibus,   Ohio,   Secretary 
American    Saddia      Mn,!*       »       V" 

Aesoclatlon-L  B   ^Nal"  L™Slsvmr  Kv 
Secretary.  A^wuisvine,  Ky., 

American   Shetland   Pony  CIub_Mnr 

American  Jrottlng      Register    Co..- 
A^L  f^^^^nt.   Chicago,    Secretary 

Co^  Mr^Ch".';'' n'^"^?''    "»■■•»    Roadster 
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FOREST    SERVICE. 


Examinations  for  the  position  of 
forest  ranger  will  be  held  at  the  su- 
pervisor's headquarters  of  every  Na- 
tional Forest  on  July  23  and  24.  For- 
est supervisors  will  conduct  the  ex- 
aminations. The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, at  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
sending  specific  information  on  the 
examination  to  all  who  write  in  and 
request  it. 

Experience,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  forest  conditions,  and  a  sound 
body,  rather  than  book  education,  are 
the  qualities  sought  in  examining  ap- 
plicants who  desire  to  become  forest 
rangers.  The  man  must  have  the 
ability,  however,  to  make  simple 
maps  and  write  intelligent  reports 
upon  forest  business  connected  with 
the  position. 

A  ranger  must  be  sound  of  body 
and  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Necessary  qualifications  of  applicants 
include  knowledge  of  trail  building, 
construction  of  cabins,  and  the  abili- 
ty to  ride,  pack,  and  deal  tactfully 
with  all  classes  of  people.  He  must 
know  something  of  land  surveying, 
estimating  and  scaling  timber,  log- 
ging land  laws,  mining,  and  the  live- 
stock business.  The  applicants  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  re- 
gion of  the  county  in  which  he  seeks 
employment.  In  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  the  ranger  must  know 
enough  Spanish  to  conduct  forest 
buiness  with  Mexican  users  of  the 
National  Forests.  Personal  equip- 
ment and  horses  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  duty  of  a  ranger  are  fur- 
nished by  the  rangers  themselves  aad 
not  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Working  under  the  direction  of  the 
forest  supervisor,  the  ranger's  duties 
include  patrol  to  prevent  fire  and 
trespass,  estimating,  surveying,  and 
marking  timber,  supervision  of  cut- 
ting, and  similar  work,  all  of  which 
a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  for- 
ested regions  and  possessing  a  fair 
education,  is  able  to  fulfill.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Forest  Service  to  fill 
vacancies  in  higher  positions  by  the 
promotion  of  rangers  rather  than  by 
the  appointment  of  men  with  out  ex- 
perience on  the  National  Forests,  al- 
though otherwise  well  fitted. 

CEMENT   FENCE   POSTS. 


Fence  posts  of  cement  can  be  easily 
made  at  home  for  use  on  the  farm. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  to  make  strong 
fence  posts  of  concrete  by  the  rein- 
forcement method,  says  a  writer  in 
Kansas  Farmer.  The  posts  may  be 
reinforced  by  iron  wire  or  iron  rods, 
which  should  be  put  as  close  to  the 
outside  surface  as  possible.  The  re- 
inforcing pieces  should  run  length- 
wise of  posts  and  should  be  bent  or 
looped  at  the  ends  to  prevent  slip- 
ping between  the  iron  and  concrete. 
Barb  wire  is  good  but  is  hard  to  han- 
dle on  account  of  the  barbs.  The 
posts  should  be  about  6  inches  square 
at  the  bottom  and  6  inches  by 
3  at  the  top.  This  gives  a  taper  on 
two  sides.  In  order  to  fasten  iron  to 
the  posts,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  im- 
bed staples  or  loops  of  galvanized 
iron  in  the  concrete  while  hardening. 
The  wire  fence  may  then  be  attached 
to  the  post  by  wiring  it  to  the  staples. 
As  these  staples  are  exposed  over  a 
part  of  their  surface  to  the  elements, 


it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
galvanized. 

A  good  mixture  is  i  part  Portland 
cement,  2J/2  to  3  parts  clean,  coarse 
sand,and  4  to  5  parts  crushed  stone  or 
gravel.  These  proportions  are  by 
volume.  It  is  better  to  screen  sand 
and  then  add  the  gravel,  rather  than 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  gravel  in 
the  sand.  The  cement  and  sand 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  and 
then  the  gravel  or  crushed  stone  add- 
ed. The  mixture  should  be  wet  down 
to  the  proper  consistency,  and  thor- 
oughly tamped  in  the  molds.  The 
wetter  the  mixture  the  stronger  the 
posts  will  be,  but  the  slower  it  will 
harden   sufficiently  for  handling. 

The  posts  should  be  molded  on  a 
level  platform  and  should  not  be 
moved  from  that  platform  for  one 
week.  They  should  be  sprinkled 
thoroughly  two  or  three  times  a  day 
dunng  the  week.  The  sides  of  the 
molds  may  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  post  is  stiflf  enough  to  retain  its 
shape.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
should  not  strike  the  posts  while  har- 
denintr. 

The  cost  of  the  cement  will  depend 
upon  freight  rates.  It  will  probably 
be  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  barrel.  It 
will  require  from  20  to  25  cents 
worth  of  cement  for  each  post  if 
mpde  7  feet  long. 

KEEP  AN  EYE  ON  THE  LAMBS. 

Look  the  lambs  over  carefully 
every  morning  before  turning  out, 
and  again  after  yarding  at  night,  so 
that  any  hungry  or  ailing  lamb  can 
be  attended  to  promptly.  The  eye 
of  a  good  shepherd  will  quickly  de- 
tect a  hungry  or  neglected  lamb.  He 
will  also  tell  upon  examination 
whether  it  is  a  careless  mother,  or  a 
swollen  udder  that  causes  the  trou- 
ble, and  know  the  remedy  in  either 
case.  Sometimes  an  excellent  moth- 
er will  hang  about  her  lamb,  but  not 
let  it  touch  her  because  of  a  sore  teat 
or  sorer  udder.  This  must  be  attend- 
ed to  at  once  and  the  Iamb  kept  full 
of  something  to  keep  up  its  courage 
as  well  as  its  strength.  A  little  at- 
tention at  the  right  time  and  the  trou- 
ble IS  past;  a  little  neglect  and  the 
lamb  is  not  only  lost,  but  frequently 
the  udder  spoils.  At  night  the  lamb 
will  also  show  plainly  if  flies  have 
troubled  the  wounds  of  trimming  and 
any  gaunt  or  empty  lamb  should  be 
promptly  looked  up  and  the  trouble 
corrected. 

If  the  weather  is  warm  and  sultry, 
and  lambs  are  still  coming,  a  sheep 
may  frequently  be  found  that  needs 
attention  as  badly  as  the  Iamb,  and 
sonic  times  if  the  wool  is  still  on — 
which  we  hope  is  not  the  case — even 
worse.  Humanity  as  well  as  profits, 
sliould  prompt  close  attention  at  this 
time. 


PRIZES    FOR    CORN    ARTICLES. 


One  of  the  special  features  at  the 
National  Corn  Exposition.  Chicago, 
the  coming  Fall,  will  be  $462  in  cash 
prizes  offered  for  the  best  articles  on 
various  phases  of  corn  culture.  The 
articles  are  to  be  about  one  thousand 
words  in  length,  and  ten  prizes  will 
be  oflFcrcd  for  each.  The  first  prize 
is  $20.00;  second,  $10;  third,.  $8,  and 
they  then  decrease  at  the  rate  of 
$1.00  until  the  tenth  is  reached.  The 
topics  are  as  follows:  "Improvements 
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of  Corn  from  the  Corn  Growers' 
Standpoint,  or  How  to  Increase  the 
Yield  and  Quality  of  the  Corn  Crop;" 
"Improvement  of  Corn  from  the 
Corn  Breeders'  Standpoint;"  article 
on  "Corn  Contests;"  article  on  "How 
Corn  Grows;"  article  on  "Corn  Pro- 
ducts;" article  on  "Growing  Corn 
One  Hundred  Years  from  To-day." 
These  articles  will  bring  out  the  lat- 
est and  best  information  concerning 
modern  corn  culture,  and  will  also 
be  published  far  and  wide  in  the  ag- 
ricultural  and   other  papers. 

GOVERNMENT  WANTS  HORSES 


The  Drovers'  Journal  says  that 
commission  firms  at  the  Chicago 
horse  market  have  been  solicited  by 
the  government  to  make  contract 
bids  to  furnish  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses  and  mules  for  the  army.  Ow- 
ing to  the  advance  in  prices  the  gov- 
ernment is  experiencing  great  diffi- 
culty in  letting  contracts  for  horses 
and  mules  to  responsible  dealers. 
Bids  which  have  just  been  opened 
show  that  prices  generally  have  i«- 
crcased.  For  the  cavalry  725  horses 
are  to  be  bought  at  an  average  price 
of  $175  each.  The  artillery  corps  is 
to  buy  nearly  350,  for  which  $211  is 
the  average  price.  Army  mules 
heavy  enough  to  do  draft  work  bring 
$188  each,  nearly  300  of  these  have 
been  contracted  for.  Lead  mules, 
somewhat  lighter  in  weight,  bring 
$168,  and  pack  mules,  still  lighter, 
$131.  It  is  said  at  the  quartermas- 
ter's department  that  army  mules  are 
bought   practically  by  the  pound. 

Stock  for  the  Children. 
Every  boy  on  the  farm  should  be 
given  some  young  stock  to  raise  for 
himself,  he  to  attend  to  the  same,  and 
be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  young  creatures. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  interest  a 
boy  or  girl  will  take  in  a  chicken,  a 
lamb,  or  a  pig.  .\  boy  will  thus  ear- 
ly become  fond  of  stock  and  of  farm- 
ing, and  will  be  more  reconciled  to 
farm  life  when  he  is  grown.  The 
boy  who  leaves  the  farm  for  the  city 
is  the  one 'who  has  never  had  any  op- 
portunities, and  looks  upon  farming 
as  a  drudgery.  Labor  becomes  a 
pleasure  when  there  is  something  to 
strive  for,  and  the  early  education  of 
the  boy  on  the  farm  should  give  him 
an  interest  in  farm  life. — Gilbert  Al- 
len, in  The   Michigan  Farmer. 


STATE  PRIZES. 

To  the  exhibits  from  the  fourteen 
states;  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Texas  and  Ken- 
tucky. $585  each  will  be  awarded  at 
the  National  Corn  Exposition,  Chi- 
cago, October  5  to  19.  next.  The  di- 
vision in  each  state  is  as  follows: 
For  the  best  10  ears  of  yellow  corn, 
any  variety,  first,  $50;  second,  $40; 
third.  $30;  fourth.  $25;  fifth,  $20; 
sixth,  $15;  seventh.  $10;  eighth,  $3. 
The  same  amount  in  cash  is  oflfered 
for  the  best  ten  ears  of  white  corn, 
any  variety,  and  the  same  for  the 
best  ten  ears  of  any  other  color  than 
yellow  or  white.  Besides  these  spe- 
cial prizes,  each  state  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  compete  for  more 
than  $6,000  in  cash,  open  to  the 
world,  and  probably  for  from  $75,000 
to  $80,000  worth  of  special  premiums 
which  are   being  rapidly  secured. 
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Save  $3,85  Per  Week 

and  it  will  earn  over 
$400  a  month  tor  you 

We'll  Send  Troof  by  'Return  Mail 


SOUNDS  like  a  gold  mine,  doesn't  it.  Well, 
it  isn't  a  gold  mine  nor  a  speculation  or 
chance  game  of  any  kind  whatever. 
It  is  the  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest, 
best  investment  opportunity  you  will  ever  have 
a  chance  to  investigate.  It  is  Irrigated  Land, 
10  acres  of  which  will  easily  earn  $5,000  per  year 
for  any  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  farming. 

U.  S.  Government  Reports 

Now,  before  you  doubt  this  statement,  look 
at  the  map.  note  the  location  of  these  tracts 
and  then  look  them  up  in  the  U.  S.  Government 
Reports— they  back  up  our  statements  in  cold 
figures  and.  you  know.  Government  Reports 
tell  the  truth. 

We  have  6.250  acres  of  irrigated  land  to  sell 
and  many  acres  are  under  cultivation  now  and 
making  money  note.  There's  no  developing  to 
be  done— no  clearing— and  in  many  instances 
not  even  a  house,  barn  or  fence  to  build.  We 
are  ready  to  turn  over  any  of  these  tracts  to 
you  tomorrow  if  you  wish — tracts  which  are 
making  monev  nou\ 

"Then  why  do  we  want  to  sell  them?"  you 
may  ask. 

We  are  not  truing  to  sell  all  of  this  land.  We 
are  going  to  sell  only  a  vart  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  the  merest  chance  that  we  happen  to 
be  in  a  po$ition  to  make  you  such  an  extraordi- 
nary offer. 

Here's  how  it  happens. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  The  tracts  we  are  offering  you  in  this 
advertisement  are  parts  of  these  famous  pro- 
ducers. 

Former  Oivner  Noiv  Millionaire 

The  former  owner  having  reaped  large  re- 
turns from  them  and  having  reached  the  prime 
of  life,  and  wishing  to  retire  from  business  dis- 
posed of  the  wonderful  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  We  were  the  fortunate  buyers  of  a 
portion.  We  are  holding  as  large  a  part  of 
these  lands  for  our  own  profit  as  we  care  to 
\vork— the  rest  — 6.250  acres— we  will  sell  to 
whomever  cares  to  accept  thisopportunity.  and 
a  mere  postal  card  to  our  address  will  bring  you 
absolute  proof  to  thow  that  this  opportunity  is 
Oohlen,  for  the  land  we  offer  you  is  just  as  good 
in  location  and  condition  as  the  land  we  are 
holding— and  we  will  prove  thit. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family, 
especially  to  your  boyi,  to  at  least  investigate 
this  proposition. 

And  if  we  can  prove  all  we  claim  for  It  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  them  to  buy  some  of  it. 

And  if  you  do  investigate  it  and  let  us  send 
the  positive  proofs  of  value,  we  know  that  you 
will  want  to  buy  some  of  it. 

Keep  your  present  farm  if  you  wish — but  buy 
10  acres  out  here  and  send  one  of  the  boys  or  a 
tenant  down  to  work  it  for  you.    This  land  is 

Better  Than  Insurance 

better  than  any  insurance  policy  that  was  ever 
written— 10  acres  of  this  land  will  yield  $5,000  a 
year  clear  profit.  The  land  cannot  get  away 
and  is  yours  or  your  family's  forever. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  secure  one  of  these  10 
acre  tracts  for  your  own  and  your  family  s  per- 
manent revenue  is  to  send  us  $50.  Then  take 
possession  of  the  land  if  you  wish  and  pay  us 
$3.85  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year  or  in 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  your  trat-t  will  have  earned  not 
only  your  tiring,  but  will  have  produced  enmngh 
turplus  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  indebted- 
ness. Or.  if  you  wish,  you  may  continue  to  pay 

.off  this  balance  at  the  easy  rate  of  $3.85  per 

Iweek  for  156  weeks. 

\  It  is  worth  every  cent  we  are  asking  for  it  now. 
r  It  will  be  worth  double  its  present  price  in 
five  years.  In  10  years  if  skillfully  farmed  and 
even  kept  up  to  its  present  proilucdvfness  it  will 
be  worth  ten  tim*s  more.  This  isn't  a  broad 
claim  either. 

Peculiar  conditions  in  Colorado  make  it  a 
very  conservatire  claim. 

Listen.  Mr.  Farmer,  here  are  these  peculiar 
conditions. 
Colorado  has  a  total  area  of  66.000.000  acres. 
Only  two  milli'^n  acres  of  that  enormous  area 
can  be  cuUiratfd.    And  Colorado  today  con- 
sumes more  produce  than  it  can  ever  raise. 


Now  this  hungry  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing. 

But  the  number  of  acres  of 
producing  land  is  not  increas- 
ing and  never  can  increase 
on  account  of  the  plans  na- 
ture built  upon. 

These,  Mr.  Farmer,  are  the 
reasons  why  some  farmer 
who  now  owns  and  is  work- 
ing a  part  of  this  land  is  this 
very  day  selling  his  products 
on  the  farm  at  prices  ranging 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  higher 
than  the  prices  yon  are  get- 
ting for  the  same  articles. 

What  can  this  mean  except 
that  the  demand  for  home- 
grown produce  in  Colorado 
is  enormous. 

And  what  can  this  increas- 
ing population  mean  except 
that  this  enormous  demand 
will  become  *ven  greater. 

And  what  can  that  mean 
except  that  the  land  we  are 
offering  you  now  at  $s5  and 
$110  per  acre  will  in  10  years 
be  worth  $850  to  $1,500  an 
acre. 

And  consider.  Mr.  Farmer, 
while  this  land  is  getting 
more  valuable  each  year  it  is 
paying  you  $500  net  per  acre 
per  year  and  more. 

$:>oo  per  acre  in  Onions  is 
easy— we  can  prove  it. 

From  $300  to  $500  per  acre  is  easy  in  Melons — 
real  Rocky  Ford  Melons.  This  land  is  but  8 
miles  Northwest  of  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford. 

Indeed  we  could  make  so  many  astounding 
statements  concerning  alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
apples  (that  sold  in  New  York  last  year  at  20 
cts.  a  piece)  and  many  other  fruits,  vegetables 
and  cereals  that  you  would  not  believe  them 
unless  we  could  lay  our  proofs  down  beside 
you  for  you  to  refer  to  as  you  read. 

But  doesn't  it  tand  to  reason  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that-'  i  perfectly  easy  to  realize  2.  3 
and  even  4  t(  your  present  profit  with  no 
more  work  andrln  a  farm  no  larger  than  your 
present  farm  that  you  cannot  afford  toovtrlook 
such  an  opportunity^ 
It  can  be  shown.  We  have  the  proof. 
}yrite  for  this  proof.  It  obligates  you  in  no 
w^ay. 

There's  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  in  investigation.  So  investigate  this 
proposition  today. 

We  need  but  one  thousand  answers  to  this 
advertisement  to  insure  the  sale  of  ever>*  acre, 
and  such  advertisements  have  been  known  to 
draw  600  inquiries  in  one  week. 

There  are  only  625  ten-acre  tracts  to  be  had 
and  thisopportunity  is  for  a  few  early  birds. 
It  is  a  Golden  opportunity  that  can  be  proved 
golden.  Think  of  it!  2,  3  and  4  times  your 
present  profits  on  the  same  acreage  with  no 
more  work,  and  absolutely  no  chance  of  fail- 
ure, except  through  your  own  mistake.  The 
climate  of  Colorado  gives  you  11  growing 
months. 

It  is  remarkably  clear  and  exhilarating,  with 
clear  sunshine  about  340  days  in  the  year.  It 
is  this  wvmderful  sunshine  that  matures  3  and 
4  crops  per  year.  It  is  this  sunshine  and  the 
fact  that  our  irrigation  water  contains  a  silt 
which  is  the  very  best  fertilizer  known  that 
makes  producLs  of  the  Boston  and  Otero  Farms 
specimens  of  exceeding  beauty  and  value. 

Failure  Is  Unknown 

except  through  individual  carelessness.  You 
are  absolately  fortified  against  frosts/by  the 
climate — aga'  't  excessive  rains  by  the  natural 
conditions —  nst  drouth  by  the  m<>st  com- 
plete and  pi  Jt  irrigation  sy^tfin  in  the 
cotintry. 

Our  water  comes  direct  from  the  Arkansas 
River,  which  is  rich  in  natural  fertilizers  drain- 
ed from  3.0<J0  square  miles  of  virgin  mountain 
soil;  it  not  only  feeds  the  crops  but  enriches 
the  soil  in  a  manner  impossible  even  with  the 
highest  priced  fertilizers  you  can  buy — so  yi>ur 


Rocky  Ford  ^ 

Fikmous  for  irs 
Caint&loupes 


The  Boston  and 
Otero  Farms 


land  never  can  wear  out.  hut  becomes  mOT* 
pr<i<luc(ire— better  under  cultivation. 

V/e  also  own  and  operate  the  Bob  Creek 
Reservoir  as  an  auxiliary  supply  which  could, 
if  desired,  furnish  water  for  all  crops  a  year 
running. 

Perpetual  water  rights  and  a  share  of  stock 
in  this  reservoir  and  the  main  canal  (also 
owned  by  us)  are  passed  to  you  with  deed  to 
the  land. 

The  advantage  of  getting  your  water  when 
you  want  it  and  putting  it  where  you  want  it 
in  just  the  right  amounts,  is  responsible  for  tha 
fact  that  the  fanners  in  this  section  are  able  to 
produce  the  finest  developed  specimens  of 
fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  in  the  country  and 
secure  top  prices  on  every  crop. 

Why  w<»rk  as  you  do  for  the projft  you  make. 

Why  waste  part  of  your  profits  in  the  feed- 
ing and  housing  of  stock  in  the  winter. 

Come  out  here— where  there's  no  need  of  all 
of  this— make  money  all  the  time — feed  your 
stock  the  overflow  and  watch  them  fatten  to 
top  prices.  Stock  is  raised  here  at  practically 
no  real  expense. 

The  shipping  facilities  to  the  Eastern  market 
for  early  produce  and  stock  are  excellent. 
These  tr.icts  adjoin  the  main  line  of  the  Mo. 
Pacific  Ky.  (see  Map)  and  the  Atchison.  T'ipeka 
&  Santa  Fe— competing  lines  to  Kansas  City, 
Omaha.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  There  are 
al^o  Denver.  Puehlo.  Colorado  Springs.  Lead- 
ville.  Cripple  Creek  and  .nil  the  thickly  populat- 
ed and  rich  mining  towns  ri^lit  at  our  doors-— 
all  of  them  affording  high  priced  markets. 

Mr.  Blancett.  one  of  our  prosperous  farmers, 
sold  apples  from  2'^  acres  for  $1,150.  He  sold 
berries  which  he  had  planted  between  rows  for 
$1,625.  Think  of  it!  2'^  acres  yielding  $2,775— 
over  $1,000  per  acre. 

We've  got  pn>ofs  to  show  that  $5,000  per  year 
from  10  acres  of  this  land  is  easy.  We  want 
you  to  be  one  of  the  early  birds  on  this  propo- 
sition. . 

We  want  you  to  write  us  today  for  full  infor- 
mation—for proof  no  man  can  doubt— proof 
that  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  2.  3  and 
4  times  the  money  you  make  now  on  the  same 
acreage  and  without  working  any  harder  than 
you  are  working  today.  This  proposition  is 
rich  in  possibilities  for  you.  7'A is  is  the  mo- 
ment to  dfcide  to  inrfg'igate.  for  your  oppor- 
tunity to  grnup  the  bountiful  hand  of  fortune  is 
here  and  now.     Write  us  today  for  the  Proo/. 


NORTHWEST  LAND  &  TRUST  CO.,   534  Monadnock  BuUdIng,  CHICAGO 


'^*^•mm'»  * 
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Page  Two  BLOODED  STOCK  for  September— 1907. 

SOME  MATTERS  OF  INTEREST 


The  Implement  Situation. 

Dealers  in  agricultural  implements 
farm  wagons,  manure  spreaders  and 
other  kindred  lines  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  inform  their  customers  of  an 
advance  in  price.  In  fact,  many  man- 
ufacturers have  already  made  an  ad- 
vance and  the  consumer  may  as  well 
prepare  for  it  as  it  is  inevitable. 

Implement  manufacturers  have  pur- 
chased for  their  work  over  100,000 
tons  of  iron  and  steel  bars  and  shapes. 
The  price  paid  for  next  year's  deliver- 
ies is  about  10  per  cent  higher  than 
the  contracts  that  were  made  a  year 
ago.  Pig  iron,  cold  rolled  shafting, 
bolts,  nuts,  washers,  screws,  and  in 
fact,  almost  every  item  going  into  the 
manufacture  of  the  implement  line 
have  advanced  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
for  1908  deliveries.  Lumber,  particu- 
larly oak  and  hickory,  have  advanced 
steadily  in  price  for  the  past  few 
years.  The  average  advance  for  1908 
over  1907  will  not  be  far  from  $10.00 
per  thousand  feet.  Wagon  rims  and 
spokes  have  advanced  for  190S  from  10 

to   20  per  cent.  ,    ,     ,    ♦ko* 

Manufacturers  in  general  feel  that 
thev  are  entitled  to  better  prices;  in 
fact,  it  is  impossible  for  the  manufac- 
turers to  continue  selling  their  pro- 
duct at  anything  like  the  present. 
Implements  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  advance  in  raw  materials.  The 
high  prices  of  raw  material  and  the 
low  prices  that  implements  have  been 
sold  for  have  put  the  manufacturer 
where  he  has  not  enjoyed  any  part  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  raw  material  man  and  the  con- 
sumer have  reaped  the  full  benefit. 

The  farmer  has  enjoyed  the  highest 
figure  he  has  ever  secured  for  his 
stock  in  trade.  In  these  times  of  pros- 
peritv  when  all  of  the  farm  products 
are  selling  at  high  prices  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  the  farmer  should  have 
up  to  date  machinery  so  he  may  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  to  a  minimum 
and  raise  the  largest  crops  possible. 
The  farmer  who  buys  an  implement  in 
the  latter  part  of  1907  and  during  1908 
at  an  advance  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
may  rest  assured  that  the  advance  is 
legitimate. 

There  apepars  to  be  no  prospects  of 
any  slump  in  the  market  on  raw  ma- 
terials. The  situation  is  rather  pecu- 
liar along  this  line.  The  great  pro- 
duction has  made  It  necessary  for  the 
manufacturer  to  buy  his  raw  material 
from  six  months  to  a  year  In  advance, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  sure  to  have 
them  at  the  time  they  are  required. 
Therefore,  the  manufacturer  has  been 
obliged  to  place  his  order  for  1908  con- 
sumption, and  having  bought  It  has  put 
the  matter  In  position  where  it  looks 
as  if  the  advance  In  price  must  hold 
for  at  least  eighteen  months,  and  when 
considering  everything  It  is  nothing 
but  justice  that  the  farmer  should  pay 
the  slight  advance  which  he  is  asked 
to  pay  as  the  prices  of  Implements  are 
only  slightly  above  the  prices  asked 
when  corn  was  selling  from  25  to  30 
cents   per    bushel. 


How    to    Select    a    Stove    or    Ranice. 

To  solert  a  perfect  stove  or  range, 
1st — examine  carefully  a  large  assort- 
ment of  styles  until  you  find  one  that 
pleases  you.  2nd — remember  that  all 
stoves  and  ranges  may  look  very  much 
alike,  but  there  Is  a  vast  difference  In 
their  wearing  and  service  qualities. 
3rd — to  make  sure  that  the  stove  or 
range  you  do  purchase  is  one  that 
will  wear  for  years  and  give  absolutely 
satisfactory  service,  buy  direct  from 
thp  manufacturer  and  have  It  shipped 
direct  from  the  factory.  4th — don't 
pay  two  prices  for  a  stove  or  range. 
Ruv  direct  from  the  factory  of  a  re- 
liable firm — a  factory  with  millions  be- 
hind It.  and  then  their  guarantee 
means  something.  5th — If  any  of  our 
readers  want  to  purchase  a  stove  or 
range  during  the  coming  season,  a 
word  of  suggestion  will  be  sufficient. 
Write  direct  to  the  Hoosier  Stove  Co 
Factory,  184  State  Street,  Marlon  In- 
diana. 

The  Hoosier  Stove  Co.  make  a  very 
high  grade  line  of  stove.s  and  ranges 
and  sell  them  direct  to  the  user  at  a 
big  saving  to  you,  saving  all  dealers' 
and  jobbers'  big  profits.  We  take  plea- 
sure In  recommending  the  Hoosier 
Stove  Co.,  their  stoves  and  ranges  and 


their  methods.  They  will  send  you 
without  a  cent's  expense  to  you,  a 
stove  or  range  for  you  to  try  30  days. 
They  will  send  you  a  stove  or  range 
backed  by  a  Million  Dollar  Guarantee, 
and  you  will  be  the  judge,  for  you  are 
In  no  way  obligated  to  keep  any  stove 
or  range  they  send  you.  Write  the 
HooMler  Stove  Co.  for  their  Special  Free 
Trial  Offer.  The  most  liberal  offer 
ever   made   by   a   manufacturer. 


Mich.,    for    a    64-page    Veterinary    Ad- 
viser.    It  is   free. 


Kcnoleuin    for    AVorms    and    Insects. 

To  watch  your  animals  and  discover 
evidence  of  Internal  parasites  and 
worms  is  an  important  duty.  It  Is  not 
such  a  difficult  matter  to  remove  them 
If  they  are  there.  Zenoleum  Is  a  ready 
remedy.  Most  every  stockman  has 
some  Zenoleum  In  the  barn.  Nearly 
all  classes  of  domestic  animals  are 
subject  to  these  Internal  parasites  or 
stomach  and  Intestinal  worms.  We 
know  that  no  animal  does  Its  best  or 
can  be  In  good  condition  while  the 
worms  are  allowed  to  remain.  Zen- 
oleum will  get  quick  action  on  them 
and  at  the  same  time  disinfect  the  in- 
testinal tract  and  Is  entirely  harmless 
to  the  animal.  It  Is  an  excellent  reme- 
dy also  for  the  relief  from  lice,  fleas, 
ticks  and  all  outside  parasitic  life,  as 
well  as  a  cure  for  wounds,  sores,  etc. 
Zenoleum  has  come  to  be  a  very  popu- 
lar remedy  with  stockmen  for  many 
purposes.  A  little  booklet  containing 
sixty-four  pages  Is  published  by  the 
makers  of  Zenoleum.  Any  one  writ- 
ing the  Zenner  Disinfecting  Company, 
I.^fayette  Avenue.  Detroit.  Michigan, 
can  have  a  copy  for  the  asking.  It  Is 
really  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
booklets  that  has  ever  come  to  our 
editor's  desk.  Surely  It  is  worth  send- 
ing for.  By  the  way,  Zenoleum  is  on 
sale  at  nearly  every  drug  store  in 
America.  If  your  dealer  does  not  car- 
ry Zenoleum,  tell  him  to  order  some 
for  you  from  his  wholesale  house,  but 
do  not  let  him  give  you  an  Imitation 
or  substitute.  Write  Zenner  Disinfec- 
tant   Co.,    149    Lafayette    Ave..    Detroit, 


Editor   Blooded   Stock: 

There  has  been  much  Interest  In  the 
production  of  alfalfa  all  through  the 
East  and  South.  I  have  spent  much 
time  to  learn  the  best  method  with  the 
Government  and  State  bulletins,  also 
with  agricultural  papers. 

Without  Intense  cultivation  you  will 
fall.  They  say  that  Inoculation  is  Im- 
portant. Some  advise  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-five pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre;  I 
have  found  forty  pounds  better.  Air- 
slaked  lime  Is  good.  I  had  no  lime  or 
Inoculation    soil    from   alfalfa    fields, 

I  sowed  3  1-2  acres  upon  high  dry 
land  on  the  third  day  of  June,  1906, 
after  most  intense  cultivation,  and  used 
only  high-grade  commercial  fertilizer. 
The  first  two  years,  1905  and  1906,  I 
obtained  six  crops,  averaging  1  1-2  tons 
to  each  acre — thirty  tons.  I  used  yard 
manure  the  third  year,  1907,  thus  far 
have  got  three  crops,  the  first  June 
isth.  the  second  July  11th,  and  the 
third  August  lOth.  total,  for  the  three 
crops    this   year   17    tons. 

It  has  been  very  dry.  less  than  2 
inches  of  water  has  fallen  since  June 
18th.  With  more  water  I  shall  ex- 
pect  two  more  crops  this  season. 

The  home  of  Alfalfa  Is  in  the  arid 
regions.  There,  as  soon  as  a  crop  Is 
lemoved.  they  flood  the  land  for  ano- 
tiu  I  crop  and  In  thirty  or  forty  days 
get  it.  That  makes  twelve  tons  easy, 
ai.d  there  Is  no  trouble  about  drying 
it.  I  have  taken  nine  crops  from  my 
field,  liave  harrowed  It  over  with  my 
double  action  harrow  twice  in  each  di- 
rection immediately  after  cutting  each 
crop,  setting  the  harrow  at  a  light  an- 
gle, and  each  crop  has  grown  stronger. 

If  your  patrons  wish  to  know  how 
this  Is  done,  and  will  send  me  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  Hlgganum.  Conn.,  I  will 
tell  them  how  to  produce  a  crop  of 
timothy  and  redtop  or  alfalfa. 

George  M.  Clark. 


The  Famous  Steer 
RUBY  ZENOLEUM 
International  College 
Champion,  1906* 
Owned  and  Fed 
by  Nebraska 
Experiment 
Station 
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Chicaco  Live  Stock 
World  Mid  "192  Ex. 
hibitors  at  the  interna- 
tional, Chicago,  are 
Users  of  Famous 
ZENOLEUM. 
That  telU 
the  story." 


IT  WILL  HELP  YOUR  CATTLE 

No  other  aninial  dip  and  disinfectant  has  so  many  real  uses 

about  the  cattle-barn  and  feed-lot.    It  is  valuable  to  the  farmer 

and  stockman,    the  beef-vrrowcr  and    the  dairyman.    Zenoleum 

kills  lice,  cures  niantfe    and    all    skin  diseases.     Heals   sores  and 

wounds.      Stops    contagrious     abortion.      Prevents    calf-cholera  and 

scours.    Its  use  makes  clean  surroundings. 


ZENOLEUM 


7f 


Destroys  disease  germs  and  prevents  contasrlon.  One  gallon  goes  a 
long  ways  with  the  average  herd.  Perfectly  healthy  animals  are  bet- 
ter producers  and  make  greater  profits.  Zenoleum  keeps  stock  welL 

Forty-two   State   Agricultural 
Colleges   Recommend   It. 

AT  ALL  DEALERS SmallPlr.e.Z.'io:  Quart.  BOc:  Half 

'  1  ve  (rallf'iiK,  W.26— or  we  will  deliver  one  gallon  or  mure, 
ibarges  paid,  to  jour  Htatlun. 


Our 

Broad 

Guarantee 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FIRST 


c> 


If  Zenoleum  is  not  all 
we  claim  it  Is,  or  even  what 
you  think  it  ought  to  be,  you  can 
have  your  money  back.  No  talk, 
no  letters— just  money. 


zenoLeum 


64 
Page 
Booklet 


ZeneUum  Vstarlnarv  A4« 

viser  written  by  Afrrlrulturml 
CollPifp  Authorltle*.  Pnsitivf/f/  Frre 
or  the  aaklDK-     Hend  a  pontal  quirk. 

T1i«  Zenner  Disinfectant  Co. 

149  Laiayette  Ave.  Detroit.  MldL 
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BLOODED   STOCK 

For  Practical   Stock  Brcedera   and  Feeders 

PnblUhed  on  the  Twenty-llftb  of  each  month 

precedlns  date  of  Insue  by 

Times    Publishing    Co. 

Dr.  H.   L.   Patterson,  PrcHldent 

C.  E.  MorrtMon,  Secretary  and  Treaaarer 

Entered   at   the   Post-offlce   at   Oxford,   Pa., 
as   Second-Class   Mail   Matter,   May   27,    1899. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

One  year  SO   cents  Three   years   $1,00 

Discontinued  at  end  of  paid   subscription 

Samples    on    application 

ADVERTISING 

For    Information    and    rates    address 

FISHBR     SPECIAL     AGENCY 

J^'ew    York,    150    Nassau    Street 

STILL  WILL     SPECIAL    AGENCY 

Chicago,  70  Dearborn    Street 

Or    write    direct    to    the    home    office. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS— Can  be  sent  at  any  time 
and  will  begin  with  the  current  issue  unless 
otherwise  specified.  No  receipts  will  be  for- 
warded unless  the  request  Is  accompanied 
by  return  postage,  but  failure  to  receive 
first  copy  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be 
reported    to    the   publishers. 

HOW  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Postal 
Money  Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter.  Postage  Stamps  in  good 
condition   accepted   for  small   amounts. 

CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS— When  ordering  a 
change  in  the  address,  subscribers  should  be 
sure  to  give  their  former  as  well  as  their 
present  address,  otherwise  the  address  can- 
not   be   changed. 

DISCONTINUED — Blooded  Stock  will  be 
stopped.  No  one  will  be  annoyed  about  ar- 
rearages. If  you  wish  the  paper  continued 
send  in  your  renewal  at  the  time  notice  is 
sent   that   your  subscription    has   expired. 

OUR  PUBLICATION  DAY  is  now  the  15th 
of  the  month.  To  insure  insertion  of  advs. 
as  desired,  all  changes  in  running  ads.  and 
new  ads.  must  reach  us  by  the  1st  of  the 
month  of  issue. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS— We  believe  that 
every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed 
by  a  responsible  person.  We  protect  sub- 
scribers against  rogues,  but  we  do  not 
guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  honest,  responsible 
advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned 
by  the  courts. 

A  MARK  here  means  that  this  paper  is 
sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please  look  It 
over  carefully.  It  will  keep  you  fully  posted 
on  the  markets  and  what  the  Live  Stock  As- 
sociations are  doing.  No  other  farm  paper 
will  contain  so  much  valuable  information 
as  Blooded  Stock  during  laOS.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it.  Send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion  and  get   the   next   issue. 

A  MARK  here  means  that  your  subscrip- 
tion expires  with  this  Issue.  We  desire  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  subjects 
that  will  appear  in  Blooded  Stock  during  the 
coming  year.  Some  of  the  very  best  writers 
in  the  country  will  contribute  on  these  sub- 
jects and  the  information  in  any  number 
will  be  worth  more  than  the  whole  year's 
subscription.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss 
anything  these  writers  say. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  subscrip- 
tion offers  for  the  season.  You  can  save 
money  by  using  some  of  these  offers.  We 
want  your  subscription  at  once.  Please  at- 
tend to  It  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  de- 
lay. We  do  not  intend  to  send  our  paper 
to  those  who  do  not  want  it,  so  we  wish  a 
prompt   reply   to  this   notice. 

1.  Fifty  cents  a  year  or  three  years  for 
one   dollar. 

2.  Send  twenty-five  cents  cash  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the  best 
farmers  in  your  section  and  get  the  paper 
one  year,  or  send  seventy-five  cents  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-five  farmers 
interested  In  good  stock  and  get  Blooded 
Stock    for    three    years. 

3.  Send  three  new  subscribers  and  one 
dollar  and  get  Blooded  Stock  free  for  one 
year. 

Always  mention  Blooded  Stock  when  writ- 
ing  advertisers. 
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OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW 


AT  THE  TIME  of  this  writing  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  work 
of  preparing  for  the  program  to  be  carried  out  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter.  It  is  our  purpose  to  make  Blooded  Stock  much  better 
than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore.  During  the  summer  we  have  been 
making  many  changes  in  our  plant  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  business  in  the  best  manner  and  arranged  for  articles  to  appear 
in  due  season  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  every  one. 

A  GREAT  REVIVAL  in  the  breeding  of  horses  is  taking  place 
among  the  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
the  New  England  States,  where  the  farmers  have  of  late  years 
been  purchasing  their  supply  from  the  West.  Breeding  bureaus 
are  being  established  in  great  numbers  as  advocated  last  Winter 
by  Blooded  Stock  and  highly  bred  stallions  are  being  placed  in 
each  county  at  nominal  fees.  The  New  York  Jockey  Club  is  tak- 
ing a  great  interest  in  the  matter.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  the  value  of  the  results  will  be  far  greater  if  committees 
be  appointed  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  mares  used  and  in  the 
selection  of  what  stallion  each  mare  shall  be  bred  to.  Nothing 
can  be  gained  by  breeding  a  Percheron  mare  to  a  Thoroughbred. 
Breeding  to  develop  the  best  that  can  be  devloped  along  establish- 
ed types  will  prove  profitable. 

THE  DAIRY  INTERESTS  are  brighter  than  ever.  Prices  for 
butter  and  milk  have  kept  up  well  and  the  tendency  to  rise  to  a 
higher  level  has  caused  increased  attention,  especially  since  it  has 
developed  and  been  proved  that  the  profits  made  by  one  cow  over 
another  on  the  same  rations  and  conditions  are  so  wide.  These 
conditions  have  made  a  rivalry  among  breeders  to  breed  and  de- 
velop the  cow  to  produce  three  hundred  pounds  of  butter  per  year. 
The  breeding  of  such  animals  has  not  only  been  very  profitable 
but  has  awakened  a  great  interest  for  betterment  of  the  dairy  cow. 

WE  DESIRE  TO  URGE  our  readers,  one  and  all,  that  it  is  very 
important  that  they  keep  in  close  touch  with  this  great  advance- 
ment that  will  enrich  those  who  will  give  the  improvement  of  their 
stock  time  and  care,  just  as  certain  as  the  sun  rises.  No  man  can 
afford  to  be  ten  years  behind  the  times.  It  is  the  progressive 
that  reap  the  best  results  if  they  will  use  good  judgment  in  their 
selections  and  not  allow  beauty  to  get  the  best  of  their  better 
Judgment. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  that  you  keep  in  close  touch  with  these 
changes  and  Blooded  Stock  is  one  of  a  bare  half  dozen  journals 
that  are  leading  in  this  advancement  in  the  improvement  of  the 
larin  live  stock.  Wc  believe  that  there  is  no  other  one  thing  that 
goes  as  far  toward  making  farming  successful  as  the  breeding  and 
keeping  of  the  best  class  of  live  tock  of  any  variety  that  one  can 
keep  on  the  farm.  To  do  this  and  keep  posted  on  the  best  is 
equally  as  necessary  that  you  are  a  subscriber  to  Blooded  Stock. 
Do  not  neglect  this.  Sec  that  it  reaches  you  regularly  and  that 
your  neighbors  arc  taking  it.  Nothing  will  help  you  as  much  to 
improving  the  stock  in  your  neighborhood  as  for  your  neighbors 
to  read  and  keep  reading  Blooded  Stock.     See  that  they  get  it. 

FAIR  TIME  IS  HERE  and  we  want  our  friends  to  attend  and 
see  what  is  to  be  seen.  This  is  not  all.  When  you  see  a  good 
animal  look  it  over  carefully  and  note  what  it  is  that  makes  him  a 
better  animal  than  the  one  alongside  or  your  own.  If  you  will. be- 
gin to  note  the  difference  and  select  your  breeding  animals  so  as 
to  get  animals  like  the  best  one  you  ever  saw,  then  you  arc  on  the 
right  track.  Thousnnds  will  agree  that  such  and  such  an  animal 
is  fine,  but  never  stop  to  see  just  the  difference  between  the  length 
of  this  bone  or  the  sliapc  of  this  part  or  that  in  comparison  to  the 
poor  animal  that  will  not  bring  half  as  much.  Now  go  to  the 
Fair  to  learn  and  see  if  it  is  not  a  different  place  than  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  considering  it. 
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Business  Courtesy  Among  Breeders 


WE  often  wonder  if  the  men  who  raise  and  sell  pure 
bred  hogs  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  matter  of 
pleasing  prospective  customers,  and  to  the  culti- 
vation and  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  their 
competitors,  as  they  ought.  It  has  sometimes  seemed 
that  a  little  study  of  business  methods  as  applied  in  other 
lines  of  trade  might  be  time  well  spent.  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  them  well  bred;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  them  in 
good  condition.  They  must  be  all  three,  and  they  must 
be  placed  before  the  customer  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
all  their  merits.  With  these  conditions  right  there  still 
remains  the  yet  more  important  factor,  that  of  the  pleas- 
ant, accommodating  and  businesslike  personal  conduct  of 
the  seller.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  capital  of  my  state  I 
had  occasion  to  make  a  small  purchase  in  one  of  the 
large  department  stores.  I  was  met  at  the  door  by  a 
gentleman  who  in  a  cordial  yet  unofficious  way  learned 
what  I  wanted  and  then  directed  me  to  just  what  depart- 
ment of  section  in  which  it  was  kept.  There  I  was 
promptly  waited  on,  the  clerk  knowing  mstantly  where  to 
find  the  article.  I  noted  that  everything  was  in  order,  and 
that  the  clerk  in  charge  of  each  department  knew  fully  as 
to  what  was  on  hand.  There  was  no  uncertainty  about 
price.  When  the  sale  was  made  and  settlement  completed 
the  clerk  politely  and  promptly  turned  to  the  next  custo- 
mer. In  every  department  there  was  an  attractive  display 
of  the  goods  it  contained,  there  being  no  distracting  ob- 
trusion of  those  sold  in  any  other  section.  At  the  door,  on 
my  way  out,  the  gentleman  who  first  met  me  again  ap- 
peared, as  if  by  the  merest  accident  and  smilingly  inquired 
if  I  had  found  what  I  wanted.  The  observation  of  this 
visit  brought  to  my  mind  a  query  as  to  why,  if  all  this 
organized  politeness  and  attention  to  small  detail  in  the 
service  of  patrons  be  a  neccssitj'  to  this  great  business,  it 
should  not  be  equally  imporant  for  the  seller  of  swine  to 
exercise  the  same  care  in  the  sales  department  of  his 
business. 

Every  patron,  and,  as  well,  every  one  who  visits  the 
herd,  should  receive  a  cordial  reception  and  a  gentlemanly 
politeness  throughout  the  visit.  Eirst  impressions  are 
lasting,  and  there  is  little  chance  to  secure  as  a  buyer  the 
man  who  has  once  left  the  place  disgruntled.  If  we  have 
hay  down  and  the  indications  point  to  rain,  it  is  well  for 
us  to  remember  that  when  we  engaged  in  the  business  of 
swine  breeding  we  assumed  certain  obligations  toward  buy- 
ers that  must  not  be  interfered  with  by  other  demands  on 
our  time,  no  matter  how  necessary  they  may  seem. 

Then,  like  the  well  organized  department  store,  let  us 
not  waste  our  own  time  nor  that  of  the  visitor  by  inspec- 
tion of  each  and  every  animal  on  the  farm.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  idea  to  get  an  inkling  of  about  what  the  visitor 
wants,  and  then  confine  his  attention  to  those  animals  that 
seem  to  fill  his  requirements,  keeping  any  consideration 
of  such  as  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  deal  until  the  se- 
lection has  been  made.  It  is  not  good  business  to  have 
all  ages  and  kinds  in  a  lot  from  which  a  selection  is  to  be 
made.  It  is  not  good  business  to  have  officious  neighbors 
nor  idle  hired  hands  meddling  with  your  transactions.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  keep  sale  stuff  carefully  assorted,  in 
small  numbers,  and  apart  from  the  breeding  herd.  It  is 
often  advisable  to  have  them  so  graded  that  a  stated  price 
may  be  made  on  those  in  each  pen.     This  makes  it  possi- 


ble for  the  buyer  to  make  his  selections  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  cost  and  avoids  any  wrangling  over  price  after  a 
pig  has  been  picked.  Penned  this  way  the  good  pigs  look 
better  and  the  poor  ones  do  not  look  so  bad. 

But  I  have  wandered  off  to  business  methods  when  I 
had  meant  only  to  talk  of  courtesy  and  kindlier  feeling 
among  breeders.  Although  I  am  a  breeder  of  Duroc 
Jerseys,  and  because  I  consider  that  the  breed  best  adapted 
to  my  purposes,  I  feel  that  there  is  good  reason  for  the 
existence  of  each  of  the  other  breeds.  Breed  jealousy  is 
a  result  of  narrow  mindedness,  or  an  unfair  consideration 
of  the  subject.  Let  us  drop  our  petty  jealousies,  welcome 
the  good  hog  of  whatever  breed  and  give  honor  to  the 
man  who  produces  him.  Let  the  skill  of  the  breeder  be 
given  that  credit  to  which  he  is  entitled  because  of  the 
merit  he  has  produced.  Merit  is  not  bound  up  in  the  hide 
of  any  one  breed.  The  breeders  of  any  particular  breed 
really  need  preaching  to  because  of  the  jealousy  and  lack 
of  friendly  interest  that  crops  out  at  every  turn.  We  are 
going  to  progress  or  retrograde,  as  the  representatives  of 
a  breed,  together,  and  the  word  that  works  injury  to  a 
neighbor  breeder  is  sure  to  react  upon  the  whole  breed, 
and  so  in  a  measure  on  the  man  who  says  it.  If  the  neigh- 
bor breeder  has  a  herd  which  lack  merit,  or  if  his  methods 
of  care  and  feeding  are  faulty,  it  will  be  better  business, 
and  only  clean  manliness  to  go  to  him  in  a  friendly  way 
and  give  such  suggestions  or  advice  as  may  lead  him  to 
secure  better  results.  If  we  succeed  in  this  we  have  bet- 
tered the  breed  and  any  betterment  of  tfie  breed  must 
bring  some  share  of  benefit  to  our  own  herds. 

Perhaps  the  most  senseless  of  petty  jealousies  among 
hog  men  is  that  so  frequently  found  between  smaller 
breeders  in  a  community.  These  are  the  men  who  are 
most  in  need  of  close  associations  and  harmonious  busi- 
ness action.  The  things  they  say  of  each  other  have  much 
to  do  toward  establishing  the  local  reputation  of  the  breed 
they  represent.  No  breed  was  ever  built  up  by  the  tear- 
ing down  of  the  herds  that  produce  it.  Men  in  other 
lines  of  trade  succeed  by  constantly  urging  the  merits  of 
their  own  particular  goods,  not  by  discoursing  on  the 
demerits  of  those  of  their  competitors.  Blow  your  own 
horn  and  keep  blowing  it,  says  L.  H.  Roberts,  in  Ameri- 
can Swineherd. 

Larger  breeders  are  not  free  from  the  disagreeable 
things  charged  to  the  little  fellow.  Their  weaknesses  crop 
out  to  a  disagreeable  degree  at  the  state  fairs  and  other 
shows  where  competition  becomes  close.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  a  disappointed  exhibitor  to  denounce 
judges,  competitors  and  fair  management  in  language  bet- 
ter unsaid,  when  the  general  judgment  of  the  disinterested 
public  gives  him  no  sympathy  or  support.  Such  action 
works  discredit  tr.  the  breed  and  engenders  ill  feelings 
apt  to  endure  for  years.  Men  who  are  engaged  in  business 
of  so  world-wide  importance  as  the  production  of  pure 
bred  hogs  should  rise  above  the  pettiness  and  selfishness 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  such  action.  If  we  cannot  jump 
in  and  work  as  one  man  for  the  united  interest  of  our 
breed,  let  us  quit  it  and  make  room  for  men  who  are 
broad  enough  and  wise  enough  to  be  a  credit  to  their 
breed  as  well  as  to  make  their  breed  a  credit  to  them. 
Let  us  remember  that  we  are  business  men,  engaged  in 
the  best  business  on  earth,  and  conduct  ourselves  in  ac- 
cordnace  with   our  pretensions. 


Feeding  Values  of  Colorado  Fodders 


THE  question  pertaining  to  the  feeding  values  of  hays 
and  fodders  present  many  difficulties,  whose  solution 
is  perplexing,  whether  attempted  by  means  of  chem- 
ical analysis,  or  by  feeding  experiments.  In  Colorado 
we  know  that  for  the  production  of  milk  or  flesh,  we  have 
no  fodder  that  approaches  alfalfa  in  value.  There  are 
other  fodders  that  are  good,  while  others  are  indifferent 
or  poor.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  means  to 
judge  the  relative  values  of  such  fodders  by  determining 
their  chemical  composition,  but  the  results  have  not  agreed 
with    feeding  experiments. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station  presents  the  results 
of  a  study  of  a  number  of  fodders  in  Bulletins  124  and 
12s,  in  which  Dr.  Headdcn  has  ( mh  avored  to  discover  the 
reasons  for  such  wide  differences.  The  composition  of 
the  fodders  is  given,  and  he  has  jrescnted  the  results  of 


a  study  of  the  same  fodders  with  the  object  of  presenting 
the  i)ropcrtics  on  which  its  value  depends. 

The  conclusions  confirm  the  results  obtained  by  other 
methods,  combined  with  the  actual  feeding  results,  and 
are  of  such  importance  that  it  seems  to  promise  to  recon- 
cile the  discrepancies  which  made  analysis  misleading. 


Prof.  W.  Paddock,  head  of  the  department  of  botany 
and  horticulture  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
left  recently  for  the  Wt-tcrn  Slope,  wlicre  he  will  deliver 
a  number  of  lectures  at  farmers'  institutes  arranged  for 
by  the  collec:o.  The  fruit  growers  of  Colorado  recognize 
in  Profcs-'ir  I'addMck  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  Ameri- 
ca on  horticultural  subjects  and  the  practice  of  fruit-grow- 
ing under  Colorado  conditions. 
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A  NEW  BREED  OF  DRAFT  HORSES 


Written  for  Blooded  Stock  by  L.  E.  Carter. 


THE  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  is  co-operating  with 
the  United  States  Government  in  a  breeding  experi- 
ment to  establish  a  breed  of  gray  draft  horses.  The 
exepriment  is  just  on  the  eve  of  starting.  An  importation 
of  gray  Shires  and  Clydesdales  arrived  here  about  two 
weeks  ago  and  they  are  to  be  used  as  the  foundation  stock 
in  this  work. 

The  essentials  of  this  American  draft  horse  are  size, 
quality,  width  and  depth  of  body,  plenty  of  bone  of  qual- 
ity, good  feet,  and  more  than  ordinary  action  and  style. 
The  diflFerent  breeds  have  many  of  the  same  characteris- 
tics in  common  and  yet  in  other  points  are  widely  differ- 
ent. The  aim  of  this  experiment  is  to  effect  a  cross  that 
while  not  too  violent  will  yet  get  the  strong  essential  qual- 
ities of  each  breed  used,  so  that  they  will  fuse  into  a  dis- 
tinctive breed  of  American  draft  horses.  Probably  some 
Perchcrons   (gray  colored  also)   will  be  used  later. 

A  study  of  the  blood  lines  decided  Secretary  Wilson  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Profes- 
sors Curtiss  and  Kennedy  of  the  Iowa  State  College  to 
select  the  Shire  and  Clydesdale  breeds  for  the  beginning 
of  the  exepriment.  A  search  into  the  pedigrees  of  the 
leading  Clydesdales  and  Shires  shows  the  wisdom  of  this 
choice,  for  many  of  the  best  stallions  and  mares  of  the 
Clydesdale  breed  trace  remotely  back  to  Shire  blood. 
Even  a  cursory  glance  at  representatives  of  these  two 
breeds  shows  a  closely  related  type  as  to  form  and  quality. 
The  demand  at  all  horse  markets  at  the  present  time  fa- 
vors the  gray  color  and  this  demand  controlled  the  color 
type  of  the  new  breed.  This  color  is  so  desirable  that 
many  dealers  prefer  to  buy  an  animal  with  such  a  coat 
and  will  pay  $50  or  more  additional  for  it. 

The  importation  consists  of  eight  animals — one  stallion 
anu  two  mares  of  the  Clydesdale  breed,  and  one  stallion 
and  four  mares  of  the  Shire  breed,  ihcse  individuals 
are  all  heavy-weichts  and  of  out-standing  excellence.  Pro- 
fessor W.  T.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Ogilvie.  superinten- 
dent of  the  horse  department  of  the  International,  picked 
them  from  the  cream  of  European  studs,  and  they  are  an 
ideal  bunch  to  star  the  great  experimental  breed  on  the 
way  to  popularity.  The  three-year-old  Dapnled  Tom. 
sired  bj-  Stroxton  Tom.  a  winner  of  more  medals  than 
any  other  Shire,  is  an  individual  of  the  ton  size  and  he 
has  one  of  the  best  pedigrees  known  to  the  Shire  breed. 
His  dam  is  Lady  Smith  3rd.  a  mare  of  wonderful  perfec- 
tion.    She   is   a   full   sister   to   Lady  Smith   2nd,  who  was 


champion  of  the  Shire  show  of  London.  Her  sire  is 
Nailstone's  Coeur  de  Lion,  a  twice  champion  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  show  of  England.  Dapple  Tom  was  bought 
from  Thos.  Forshaw  &  Son,  the  great  Shire  breeders  of 
Carlton  on  the  Trent.  The  leading  Shire  mare  is  Berford 
Mettle,  a  two-year-old  weighing  over  1800  pounds,  bought 
from  Jay  Gould,  at  Lymm,  England.  She  was  sired  by 
Lymm  Lion,  he  by  Conquering  Harold.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  praise  of  this  filly.  She  will  be  shown  at 
the  next  International.  The  other  Shire  mares  are  also 
good  animals.  Madres  Field  Alice  and  Madres  Field 
Allen  are  sisters,  two  and  three  years  old  respectively. 
They  were  bred  by  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Molson,  England. 
These  Shire  fillies  were  sired  by  Iron  Chancellor,  who 
was  first  and  champion  at  1894,  1895,  and  1896  Bath,  West 
England.  Essex  and  Anysesea  shows.  Kirby  Bedon  Fire- 
fly is  a  three-year-old.  well  bred,  a  good  individual,  and 
a  winner  at  several  of  the  leading  shows.  She  was  pur- 
chased from  A.  H.  Clarke,  Spaulding,  England. 

The  Clydesdales  are  headed  by  Kuroki,  a  four-year-old, 
sired  by  Prince  Shapely  by  Cedric.  He  is  out  of  Ainsell. 
His  sire  is  the  sire  of  Refiner's  dam.  Kuroki's  dam  is  by 
Baron's  Pride  bv  McGregor.  He  was  bred  by  A.  &  W. 
Montgomery,  -f  Xether  Hall.  Castle  Dundee,  who  con- 
sider Kuroki  the  best  animal  to  have  ever  left  Scotland. 
The  two  Clydesdale  mares  are  worthy  representatives  of 
the  breed.  Gray  Pearl  is  a  five-year-old  purchased  from 
Major  Duff  at  Drummond  Castle,  Keith.  Scotland.  She 
was  sired  by  Pearl  Oyster,  who  brought  $2,000  at  a  public 
auction  sale  when  a  three-year-old.  This  mare  has  sev- 
eral firsts  and  championships  to  her  credit  from  North 
Scotland  show^.  Rose  of  Brownfield  is  the  other  mare  of 
this  breed.  She  is  an  eight-year-old  and  weights  1950 
pounds.  She  was  bred  by  John  Easton.  Durfrees,  Scot- 
land. The  show  yard  record  of  this  mare  is  wonderful,  as 
she  captured  forty  prizes  in  the  Scottish  show  arenas.  Her 
middle  and  top  are  of  show  style  today.  Her  feet  and 
legs  are  her  strongest  points.  But  all  in  all,  she  is  a  good 
individual  to  select  as  a  brood  mare. 

This  experiment  is  already  attracting  much  attention. 
Its  purpose  is  not  new.  The  work  with  horses  at  Fort 
Collins.  Colorado,  started  two  years  ago  is  of  a  kindred 
scope,  except  at  that  point  the  Government  is  working 
toward  a  breed  of  carriage  horses,  while  at  Ames  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  drafters.  The  federal  Government  in 
both  instances  is  furnishing  one-half  of  the  funds  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  in  view. 


Regulations  Governing    The    Importation    of   Live    Stock    Into 

The  State  of  Minnesota 


First — All  persons  de-^iniu-.  of  -liippinc:  <<v  driving  live 
stock  of  any  class  into  the  stale  ot  .\Iinnesota  should  se- 
cure at  the  point  of  origin  a  certificate  of  health  for  the 
same  from  the  government,  state  or  deputy  state  veterina- 
rian, declaring  the  said  animaK  to  be  free  from  all  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases.  A  copy  of  said  health  cer- 
tificate should  be  sent  to  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  of 
."^t.  T'aul  as  early  a^  po->il»Ie  and  a  copy  tnu-t  be  attached 
to  the  waybill  accompanying  the  shipment. 

Second — Horses  originating  in  Montana.  Xorth  and 
South  Dakota.  Xebraska,  Missouri  and  other  western 
states  will  be  a<lmitted  into  Mitmesota  accompanied  by  a 
health  certificate  signed  by  a  government  or  state  veteri- 
narian only  who  is  familiar  with  'the  conditions  at  the 
l)oint  of  origin  of  same.  ceriit"\  iiiu  iliat  tliev  arr  irec  from 
all  contagious  di-ea-e.  incluiliiiL:  hiuse  niangi^  or  itch  and 
glanders-farcy. 

Third — \  liki-  certificate  <.f  lualtli  for  :-hipiiient  of  dairy 
and  breeding  cattle,  togfthir  with  a  certificate  st.iting 
that  tlu'v  ha\i-  p;i-.~-ed  the  tuberculin  ti'-.t,  i^  lu  ce>sarv 
uih  all  shipnuiit^  of  said  aiiimal>.  When  not  iccompan- 
ied    bv   the   tuberculin    test    certificate    the   animal-   will    be 


quarantined  niton  arrival  at  the  destination. 

l-'ourth — Ilog>  inii)orted  into  Minnesota  or  shipped  from 
l">iiit  to  point  in  Minnesota,  not  intended  for  immediate 
slaughter  i>r  for  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair,  must  be  crat- 
ed an«l  .'tceonipanied  by  a  certificate  stating  that  they  were 
free  froni  (Urease  when  they  were  shipped,  and  that  there 
had  been  no  hog  cholera  in  the  neighborhood  from  which 
tlu\  Wire  -!iipi>ed  for  a  luriotl  of  at  least  six  months  pre- 
\iou.-  to  the  shipment.  This  certificate  must  be  signed 
by  a  veterinary  or  health  officer,  and  must  be  delivered  to 
the  local  healtli  otVicer  of  the  district  into  which  the  hogs 
are   shiiiped. 

l-'iffli— rran-i»ortalion  companies  should  see  that  health 
ci  rtiticatrv,  accor<ling  to  the  rules  above,  are  attached  to 
wayhilN  of  -hipiiunt  of  Ii\r  -tock  destined  to  points  in 
Minnesota. 

Sixth — When  api)licatii>n  i-  made  for  ailini-.>ion  of  live 
-lock  into  tile  -late  of  Miniie-oia.  not  accompanied  by  the 
proiM  1"  lif.iltli  cvrt  i  Ileal  i\  tlie  otiiev  r-  ^^\  the  1  ive  Stock 
Saiiit.irx  I'oattl  iiia\  in-jie.l  vii.h  -tock  at  tile  point  of 
entry  into  ilie  -tale  hifi-ii  i--umu  -luh  perinit.  and  the 
riwiur  of  ^,  id  -jiuk  -hall  pay  the  exijcnsi'  tluTeliy  incurred 
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PASTURING    HOGS 


IN  a  bulletin  of  the  Mississippi  Station  E.  R.  Lloyd  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  hog  raising  from  the  standpoint 
of  Mississippi  conditions,  but  states  some  facts  which 
have  a  wider  application,  especially  in  the  South.  He 
points  out  that  Mississippi  now  imports  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  pork  consumed  in  the  State,  while  with  the  facili- 
ties for  producing  cheap  feed  there  should  be  an  export 
of  hog  products. 

There  are  some  features  in  hog  raising  that  should  ap- 
peal to  every  thoughtful  farmer.  No  other  meat-produc- 
ing animal  is  capable  of  producing  so  many  young  in  a 
year.  In  our  mild  climate,  where  suitable  pastures  can 
be  provided  for  nearly  every  month  in  the  year,  the  sow 
should  farrow  twice  annually,  producing  one  litter  in  early 
spring  which  can  easily  be  made  ready  for  the  late  fall  or 
early  winter  market.  The  small  amount  of  capital  requir- 
ed to  begin  with  and  the  quick  returns  on  the  investment 
should  make  hog  raising  especially  attractive  to  the  small 
farmer  with  limited  means.  The  hog  will  make  a  pound 
of  gain  on  less  feed  than  most  live  stock,  and  will  profit- 
ably utilize  the  waste  products  around  the  farm,  dairy  and 
kitchen. 

At  present  there  is  a  strong  demand  at  very  attractive 
prices  for  what  is  known  as  the  light  market  hog,  weigh- 
ing from  130  to  150  pounds. A  hog  of  this  weight  can  easily 
be  produced  with  ordinary  care  at  from  4  to  6  months  old. 

No  man  should  attempt  to  raise  hogs  without  adequate 
pastures.  For  pastures  woven  wire  is  the  best  fencing 
material,  all  things  considered.  Around  the  field  to  be 
used  for  pasture  run  a  wovcn-wire  fence  30  inches  high 
with  three  strands  of  barbed  wire  above.     This  fence  will 


not  onlv  turn  hogs  but  other  live  stock.         ,     ,       . 

For  convenience  in  preparing  the  land  and  plantmg  the 
crops,  it  is  best  not  to  divide  the  pasture  up  with  perma- 
nent fences.  When  the  crops  are  ready  for  the  hogs,  by 
using  the  hurdle  or  portable  fence  the  field  may  be  divided 
into  lots  of  any  size.  The  hurdle  fence  is  simple  and 
cheaply  made,  and  when  not  in  use  can  be  taken  down  and 
stored  under  a  shed  until  needed  again. 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  held  by  some  that  alfalfa,  red 
dovcr,  rape,  and  similar  crops  will  produce  profitable 
gains  when  pastured  without  grain.  The  practical  trials 
made  at  many  experiment  stations  prove  this  not  true.  Of 
the  many  forage  plants,  alfalfa  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fnctory  for  hogs,  since  it  can  be  made  a  permanent  pasture 
and  is  rich  in  protein,  making  an  excellent  combination 
with  corn.  The  leaves  are  tender  and  the  stem  small, 
which  make  it  easily  masticated  and  it  is  much  relished. 

At  the  Mississippi  Station  careful  tests  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  value  of  alfalfa  pasture  without  grain  for 
hogs.  Pigs  ranging  in  age  from  3  to  24  months  have  been 
used,  and  the  results  of  two  years'  work  show  that  alfalfa 
is  little  more  than  a  maintenance  ration  for  growing  hogs 
without  grain.  Satisfactory  gains  have  always  been  se- 
cured from  alfalfa  pastures  by  supplementing  the  pasture 
with  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  hogs  in  corn  or 
other  grain. 

Cowpeas  without  grain  so  far  have  given  better  results 
than  any  other  crop  for  hog  pasture.  In  one  test  the  crop 
was  grown  on  thin  hill  land,  where  i  acre  of  cowpeas  pro- 
duced 350  pounds  of  pork.  The  hogs  were  put  in  the 
field  when  the  peas  were  about  ripe. 


COST  OF   RAISING   DRAFT  HORSES 


AN  experienced  horse  grower,  Mr.  C.  A.  Waugh,  in 
a  recent  contribution  to  the  Farmers'  Voice  has  this 
to  say  of  his  own  experience  in  growing  draft  horses. 

He  says:  My  mares  weigh  between  1,400  and  1,600 
pounds  and  are  about  half  Percheron.  Their  value  is  from 
$200  to  $250. 

A  few  years  ago,  several  farmers,  including  myself, 
bought  a  Percheron  stallion,  weighing  about  one  ton.  He 
cost  just  $1  a  pound.  We  charged  a  $20  service  fee.  I'll 
admit  that  it  looks  a  little  high,  but  in  the  long  run  it's 
cheaper  to  pay  that  amount  and  breed  to  a  good  horse, 
than  to  breed  to  a  scrub  at  $5. 

For  instance,  one  year  ago  I  bought  a  pair  of  two-year- 
olds  out  of  1,300  pound  mares  and  a  scrub  stallion,  selling 
them  a  few  months  ago  for  $300.  At  the  same  time,  the 
same  man  of  whom  I  bought  them,  sold  another  pair  of 
two-year-olds,  out  of  the  same  marcs,  for  $300.  Very  of- 
ten the  difference  between  a  $10  and  a  $20  service  fee  is 
the  diflference  between  a  $150  and  a  $250  horse. 

My  mares  are  worked  every  day  during  the  winter,  haul- 
ing shock-corn  for  cattle.  They  are  used  until  they  foal, 
when  they  are  rested  a  week  and  then  put  back  to  work. 

At  the  end  of  five  months  the  colts  are  weaned.  By  that 
time  they  have  learned  to  eat  oats.  During  the  winter  we 
give  them  four  quarts  of  oats  daily,  and  all  the  hay  that 
they  will  eat.     They  do  best  on  clover. 

About  the  first  of  May  they  go  on  pasture  and  stay 
there  for  about  six  months.  Plenty  of  good  pasture  may 
be  had  for  $1  per  month  apiece. 

The  second  winter  they  will  need  about  six  quarts  of 
oats  daily  and  about  one  pound  of  hay  per  hundred  pounds 
of  the  colt's  live  weight.  My  colts  require  nine  or  ten 
pounds  per  day  at  this  age.  which,  with  hay  at  $10  a  ton, 
means  about  $1.50  a  month  for  hay. 

The  second  summer's  pasture  costs  no  more  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  winter  costs  very  little  more  than  the 
first.  Let  us  estimate  it  at  $3  more.  Thus  the  cost  of 
raising  a  1,540  pound  thrcc-ycar-old  upon  my  own  farm 
is  as  follows,  oats  being  at  32  cents  a  bushel  and  hay  at 
$10  per  ton.  The  work  which  the  mare  does  will  pay  for 
her  keep  and  taking  care  of  the  colt: 

Service    fee, $20.00 

Oats,  first  seven  months,  at  32c 8.50 

One  month's  pasture  after  weaning 75 

Hay  to  first  of  May  (estimated) 4.50 


Pasture,  second  and  third  years,  six  months  a 

year,  at  $1    per  month •.«..,,  12.00 

Hay,   second  winter 9.00 

Oats,    second    winter 10.80 

Oats,  third  winter  (2d  plus  $1.50) 10.50 

Hay.  third  winter   (2d  plus  $1.50) 12.30 

Total  cost  of  one  3-year-old $108.35 

At  three  years  colts  from  ordinary  1.300  to  1,500  pound 
marcs  and  a  good,  big  horse,  will  usually  sell  at  from  $175 
to  $225  or  even  $250.  So  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  there 
will  be  money  in  colts  even  if  the  price  of  horses  goes 
down.  In  preparing  the  statement  of  cost  I  have  esti- 
mated everything  high  that  I  might  not  mislead  anyone. 
On  mv  own  farm  my  colts  are  all  raised  at  a  cost  of  about 
$95- 


There  is  a  greater  inclination  to  do  more  breeding  of 
draft  horses  than  for  several  years.  Many  will  increase 
this  class  of  breeding  next  spring.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  steady  advance  in  the  demand  and  prices 
of  good  draft  horses  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

The  .American  draft  horse  has  achieved  the  distinction 
of  being  the  leading  market  hor.^e,  the  industrial  horse  of 
the  age  that  breeds  into  more  money,  whether  grade  or 
pure  bred,  than  the  grades  or  pure  breds  of  any  other 
stock.  He  has  brought  a  new  prosperity  to  the  farm 
never  before  accorded  to  American  horse  breeding. 

Remarking  of  the  general  purpose  horse,  George  Mc- 
Kcrrow,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmers'  In- 
stitute, says: 

"The  thought  of  a  general-purpose  horse  is  one  very 
firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  average  farmer  who  has 
not  settled  down  as  a  specialist.  Specialists  often  say  that 
there  is  no  such  thing;  that  the  general  purpose  idea  is  a 
humbug.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  people  often  hold 
to  this  idea  when  a  special  purpose  animal  would  bring 
them  a  greater  measure  of  success.  The  general  purpose 
farm  horse  is  one  that  can  be  well  utilized  in  ordinary 
farm  work  of  all  kinds  and  can  do  a  limited  amount  of 
necessary  road  work  in  connection  with  the  working  of 
a  small-sized  farm." 
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DO  SOME  WEEDING. 


If  there  is  ever  a  time  in  which  a 
man  is  justifiable  in  giving  barn-room 
to  an  unprofitable  animal  that  time 
is  surely  not  now.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  why  should  we  keep  animals  that 
are  a  loss  to  us,  by  reason  of  their 
not  being  in  the  class  of  profit  mak- 
ers? A  man  may  have  a  good  cow 
and  by  some  accident  or  curable  sick- 
ness she  may  be  rendered  unprofitable 
for  a  period  of  longer  or  shorter  du- 
ration. If  she  has  even  chances  of 
recovery  and  coming  back  to  her  nor- 
mal usefulness  it  is  of  course  wise  to 
keep  her.  If  one  has  a  sow  that  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  producing  good 
litters  of  about  ten  pigs  and  is  a  good 
mother  to  them  and  she  accidentally 
slips  a  cog  and  comes  out  of  the  brush 
some  day  with  a  sham-faced  litter  of 
three  or  four,  it  is  right  and  proper  to 
give  her  another  try. 

But  the  cow  that  is  poor  because 
she  is  so  constituted,  that  will  not 
show  a  profit  even  with  the  best  of 
care  and  a  year-round  full  balanced 
ration,  she  should  have  her  ration 
broadened  even  to  the  point  of  mak- 
ing her  fat  and  her  career  be  closed 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  sow  that  will  persist  in  having 
small  litters,  or  fails  to  keep  her  lit- 
ters growing,  or  is  in  any  way  an  un- 
satisfactory mother,  should  be  chang- 
ed to  pork,  without  further  ceremony. 

We  complain  about  labor  being 
high  and  a  great  deal  of  it  inefficient. 
Labor  again  complains  about  living, 
rents,  shoes,  clothing  and  things  to 
eat  being  high.  I  have  only  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  cities,  but  I  suspect  that 
manv  a  man  with  country  breeding 
in  his  veins;  a  man  who  on  the  farm 
would  be  able  to  do  good  farm  work 
and  command  best  farm  wages,  with 
his  wife  helping  with  the  garden  and 
lot  and  a  couple  of  pigs  and  some 
chickens,  his  children  growing  up  as 
strong  and  indigenous  as  weeds,  or 
wind-blown,  sun-kissed  flowers,  strong 
because  their  bare  feet  touch  the 
earth,  and  clean  of  heart  and  mind,  be- 
cause nature  holds  no  corrupting  en- 
vironment. I  suspect  there  are  plen- 
ty of  these  men  on  ten  and  twelve. 
fifteen  and  twenty  dollars  per  week 
"salaries."  living  in  the  towns  from 
hand  to  mouth  with  neither  hand  nor 
mouth  ever  very  full,  who  have  the 
consumer's  ricrht  to  complain  that  liv- 
ing is  high.  T  do  not  like  to  be  harsh 
or  hard  on  any  man.  but  I  do  like  to 
see  some  of  thf*  misguided  tnwn- 
seekers  pinched  back  to  their  birth- 
rights in  the  country. 

My  reader  may  be  complaining  that 
I  am  getting  away  off  my  subject,  but 
really  all  economic  questions  are  so 
foundationally  established  on  the  farm 
that  we  agricultural  fellows  who  talk 
can  allow  ourselves  the  widest  kind 
of  latitude  and  still  not  go  astray. 

Of  course  labor  is  high  because  la- 
borers are  few — a  case  of  supply  and 
demand.  Personally  I  do  not  think 
labor  is  any  higher  than  the  general 
prices  of  farm  products.  The  farm 
worker  is  not  living  any  better  or 
saving  any  more  money  than  is  due 
him.  My  complaint  against  labor  is 
of  the  quality.  T  don't  object  to  pay- 
ing a  dollar  and  a  half  to  a  dollar- 
and-a-half-man.  but  the  fly  in  my  oint- 
ment is  having  to  pay  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  to  a  dollar  man,  and  I  having 


to  work  so  much  harder  to  make  up 
the  deficit  twenty-flve  cents.  Now, 
we  have  high-priced  labor  and  much 
of  it  of  low  quality,  and  one  cannot, 
in  the  country,  imagine  anything  much 
higher  than  corn  at  seventy-five  cents 
per  bushel,  oats  at  fifty-five,  hay  at 
twenty  dollars  per  ton  and  up,  wheat 
bran  at  twenty-six  dollars  a  ton  by 
car-load,  and  no  other  feed  in  the  long 
list  of  questionable  mixtures  quotable 
at   less   than   twenty-five  d»llars. 

My  sunburned  brother,  there  is  not 
much  pleasure  and  certainly  no  pro- 
fit in  associating  the  poor  cow  and 
the  unprofitable  hog.  That  you  have 
yourself  raised  the  corn  and  oats  and 
the  hay  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the 
figures  of  values.  If  hay  is  worth 
twenty  dollars  to  sell,  it  should  re- 
turn that  much  when  fed  or  there  is 
no  sense  in  feeding  it. 

Feeding  seventy  cent  corn  and  get- 
ting back  for  it  but  sixty  cents  from 
the  cow,  the  steer  or  the  hog,  is  al- 
ways a  losing  game,  and  it  is  a  game 
at  which  a  vast  number  of  farmers  are 
playing,  or  rather  working.  They 
don't  know  how  they  are  doing  it  or 
most  of  them  would  stop  it.  Some 
would  keep  at  it  that  the  traditions  of 
their  practices  might  not  be  disturbed. 
At  present  selling  prices  of  cow  and 
hog  products  there  are  cows  and  hogs 
that  will  pay  for  seventy-five  cent 
corn  and  for  high-priced  labor,  but 
the  profits  from  such  are  not  so  big 
that  out  of  them  the  farmer  can  sup- 
port a  lot  of  other  non-producing  an- 
imals, not  worth  their  salt.  If  we 
would  systematically  go  about  getting 
rid  of  all  the  money  losers  how  vastly 
would  we  add  to  the  profits  of  the 
money  makers! 

If  all  the  unprofitable  cows  could 
be  subtracted  from  our  dairy  problem 
this  coming  winter  the  price  of  but- 
ter would  easily  reach  fifty  cents  a 
pound,  and  some  of  the  country-bred 
boys,  hanging  on  in  the  city,  would 
begin  to  hanker  for  the  cream  pots 
back  on  the  farms. 


MILK  CAMS  ROB] 
YOU 

Look  throagh  a  microscope  at  mllki 
set  to  cream  in  pans  or  cans  andyouMf 
see  how  thay  rob  yoa.     You'll  see  the 
caseine— the  cbeese  part— forming  a 
spidery  web   all   through   the  milk. 
You'll  see  this  web  Krowlng  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd. 
How  can  you  expect  aU  the  cream  to  I 
ris«    throujj^h  that?     It  can't.      This 


i.. 


ca^.  hiew  es  a  third  to  half  the 

cream..  You  stand  that  loss  Just  as 
lonjf  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven't  euough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  jast  the 
minute  yog  commence  using  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tntnifcr  Cream  Separator,  yog 
stop  that  lii.Hs.  ■ 

Sharpies    Dairy    Tubula^^  Cream 
Separators    have    lO.mo    times  more 
skimming  foree  thao  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  as  much  as  any  other  separ- 
ator.   They  get  all  the  cream-get  It 
Quick-get  it  free  from  dirt  and  In  the 
best  coHditlon  for  making  QIU  Edge 
Butter.  Ca*elne  don't  bother  the  Tub- 
ular.   The_Tul)ular  Is  positively  cer- 
tain  to  grt'atly  Inoreaae  your  dairy , 
pro  tits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog  I 
1-300     and  our  valuable  free  book.' 
"Buslmess  Dairying." 

The  Sharpl«s  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa, 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III* 
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NDDSIER  STEEL 


Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Factory 
inil  5«ve  for  yourself  all  Jobbers^  and  Dealrrs' 

"'■'"■'■■  Hgosier  Stovis  and  Rains 

"The  best  in  the  w»rU."    Are  iold  on  3o' 
days' free  trial. «'»>  "We  pay  the  freljfht. 
Guaranteed  for  year.<.   "backed  by  a 
millloa  dollars."   a^'lioosier's  are 
"fuel  savers  and  easy  bakers."  Very 

hes\il]r  niS'la  of  hik'heit  pra<l«  selected  nm- 
terial,  heaiitifullj  (ini»he>l,  with  m«ny  new  improrv- 
menu  aD<i  featurci.    Our  Urtca  ^>\e  aB4  K*ag« 
Catalxi;  ihowt  the  Krssteit  l»rgaint  ever  offered 

a«-VKritf  for  u\ikt  ar.a  Spcfbl  frrt  TrW  Offer. 
Hoofcior  .st.)vo  (  ....         ^tet•  £>!.,  " 


^^?,- 


'^^sd^  3i 


Here's  lust  the  plow  the  farmer  has  long  looked  for-a  revorsible 
-     plow  for  flat  larl.l  or   hillside  work.^  Mjwle  <.f  ste.'l  and  mallealUo 
iron,  and  gnnrBiitee*!  for  5  years.    Oiir  No.  •-'«,(;a,'»^r'lge  Steel  Powswtii  Auto- 
mat i<-  Sft-rl  Jointer,  Shitting Olovis  anil  Wh-ol-Aut».niatic  c oultcr-when 
d«'sire<l-ar.-  positivelv  the  best  in  every  way  that  skill  ha.s  ever  pro- 
duced.   Light  in  weight  and  draft,  they  are  easy  on  man  sad  team,  do 
splendid  work  under  all  ronditfons.  and  the  n>ore  wxpert  the  plow- 
man the  better  he  will  appreciate  our  plows.     irwehaven«i 
dealer  in  your  tipwn  we  want  to  make  you  A  Sperlal 
Of fer— write  for  it  today,  and  be 
saretoask  for  our  Com- 
^  plete     Catalog   of   ••The 
^  LoveJoy  Line"  of  Farm 
_    Tools.     Don't  biiv  antil  you 
get  the  catalog-it  ■»  free. 

THK   I,0VF.10Y 
_  CJjf»>ll'.\NY, 

707  Fonndry  St.,  CambrldKe,  N.  Y. 
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Classification  For  American  Carriage 

Horses 


Since  the  inauguration  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
for  the  development  from  American 
material  of  a  carriage  horse  which 
would  breed  tru  eto  type,  it  has  been 
evident  that  one  of  the  earliest  sup- 
pleemntary  steps  to  give  the  move- 
ment wide  scope  and  a  broad  foun- 
dation would  be  the  establishment  of 
classes  for  such  horses  at  the  State 
and  National  fairs.  This  sentiment 
has  grown  rapidly  during  the  past 
year  and  has  found  expression  in  the 
addition  of  such  classes  to  the  pre- 
mium lists  of  fairs  in  Iowa  and  Ken- 
tucky, States  from  which  large  num- 
bers of  American  carriage  horses  are 
the  Iowa  State  Fair,  held  at  Des 
Moines,  the  Kentucky  State  Fair, 
held  at  Louisville,  and  the  Blue  Grass 
Fair,  held  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  have 
offered  prizes  for  American  carriage 
horses   for   the   season   of    I907- 

The  classification  adopted  by  these 
fairs  are  similar,  but  considerable 
differences  exist  which  it  is  desirable 
to  harmonize.  A  uniform,  systemat- 
ic, and  practical  classification,  suit- 
able for  the  guidance  of  fairs  in  gen- 
eral, is  a  possibility  and  will  tend  to 
bring  about  uniform  exhibitions.  If 
the  horses  shown  under  these  con- 
ditions are  capably  judged,  a  uniform 
type  can  be  fixed  definitely  and  rap- 
idly. 

It  seems  fortunate  that  such  a  uni- 
form classification  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  co-operative  arrange- 
ment between  the  Bureau  and  the 
American  Association  of  Trotting 
Horse  Breeders.  The  classification 
was  worked  out  by  the  committee  on 
heavy  harness  horses  of  the  associa- 
tion and  was  finally  approved  and 
distributed  late  in  May,  1907.  The 
committee  is  organized  to  represent 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
American  Trotting  Register  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Saddle  Horse 
Breeders'  Association,  and  the  Amer* 
ican  Morgan  Horse  Association. 
Mr.  George  M.  Rommel,  the  Animal 
Husbandman  of  the  Bureau,  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  other 
members  being  Mr.  Joseph  Battell, 
Middlebury,  Vt..  registrar  of  the 
American  Morgan  Register  Associa- 
tion; Gen.  John  B.  Castlcman,  Lou- 
isville, Ky.,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Saddle  Horse  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion; Mr.  A.  T.  Cole,  Wheaton.  111., 
a  prominent  breeder  of  Morgan 
horses  of  carriage  type;  Prof.  Charles 
F.  Curtiss,  director  of  the  Iowa  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  Ames, 
Iowa,  and  a  member  of  the  horse  pur- 
chasing board  of  this  Department, 
and  Mr.  H.  K.  Devereux,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  a  well-known  trotting  horse- 
man and  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Trotting  Horse  Breed- 
ers. Mr.  Battel  is  serving  on  the 
committee  temporarily  until  another 
representative  of  the  American  Mor- 
gan Register  Association  can  be  se- 
cured to  take  his  place,  as  he  feels 
that  the  pressure  of  other  duties  will 
not  prmit  him  to  give  the  necessary 
time  to  the  work  of  the  committee 
which  a  permanent  appointment 
would    require. 

As  soon  as  the  classification  was 
approved  it  was  sent  out  by  the  horse 
press    and    to    managers    of    fairs.     It 


has  had  a  most  cordial  reception. 
The  press  has  quite  generally  approv- 
ed the  plan,  and  the  interest  of  fairs 
has  been  very  gratifying.  Two  fairs 
have  accepted  the  classification,  and 
several  others  whose  premium  lists 
for  1907  were  closed  have  signified 
a  desire  to  take  up  the  matter  in  time 
for  the  season  of  1908.  The  fairs 
which  have  adopted  the  classification 
for  1907  are  the  Interstate  Fair  held 
in  Kansas  City  and  the  Kansas  State 
Fair  held  in  Hutchison.  This  start 
should  be  followed  by  its  adoption 
generally,  and  wherever  possible 
this  should  be  done  for  the  1907  fairs. 
The  adoption  of  the  classification 
by  State  fairs  is  especially  urged  for 
the  reasons  that  they  are  in  the  clos- 
est touch  with  farmers,  that  the  farm- 
ers are  the  breeders  of  mosl  of  the 
carriage  horses  sold  on  the  American 
markets,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
American  horse  for  carriage  purposes 
is  rarely  appreciated  by  the  farmers 
who  breed  them.  Hundreds  of  horses 
are  sold  annually  by  farmers  at  really 
insiginificant  prices  which  after  some 
months  of  finishing  and  handling  are 
sold  as  carriage  horses  at  prices  up 
into  the  thousands.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  continued  sale  of  stallions 
to  supply  this  trade.  These  horses 
are  usually  of  only  moderate  value  as 
speed  producers,  but  are  of  excellent 
carriage  type.  If  kept  entire  and 
properly  mated,  they  could  be  of  in- 
estimable value  as  foundation  sires  of 
the  American  carriage  horse,  but  as 
a  rule  they  are  castrated  and  lost  so 
far  as  breeding  value  is  concerned. 
If  the  powerful  educational  influence 
of  the  fairs  and  stock  shows  is  thrown 
into  the  solution  of  the  carriage 
horse  problem,  the  farmer  will  not 
only  be  educated  to  appreciate  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  native  light 
horse  for  carriage  purposes,  but  will 
recognize  the  worth  of  the  stallion 
with  good  conformation  and  quality 
but  only  moderate  speed  as  a  sire  of 
carriage  horses,  and  the  problem  of 
fixing  the  type  will  be  one  of  early 
solution. 

When  a  fair  adopts  the  carriage- 
horse  classification  it  should  take  all 
possible  steps  to  insure  a  creditable 
cxhibtion  of  animals.  By  direct  cor- 
respondence and  by  press  and  official 
notices  farmers  who  own  suitable 
horses   should   be   urged   to   exhibit. 

The  classification  is  given  below. 
It  includes  not  only  a  list  of  classes, 
hut  a  description  of  the  desired  type 
and  specifications  regarding  ureeding. 
A  careful  study  of  the  descriptive 
matter  will  enable  a  farmer  to  tell 
whether  his  horses  come  within  the 
limits  of  the  type  and  are  properly 
I)  red. 

Type — The  type  desired  for  the 
.American  carriage  horse  is  as  follows: 
X(it  under  15  hands  for  mature  hor- 
M-;  smooth,  compact,  and  symmetri- 
cal conformation;  neck  of  good 
Knpth,  inclined  naturally  to  arch; 
sloping  shoulders;  well-set  legs  of 
medium  length;  sloping  pasterns  and 
good  feet;  short,  strong  back;  well- 
sprung  ribs  well  ribbed  up  to  coup- 
ling; smooth  loins;  full  flanks; 
straight  croup  with  well-set  tail;  full, 
rnund   buttocks. 

Conditions      Governing      Entries — 
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CREAM   IS   MONEY 

_  ^The  chief  reason  you  want  a  separator''?^ 

is  to  Kt't  more  cream— more  money— out" 

of  your  milk.    Of  course  you  want  to  get 

the    most,  and  you   naturally  want  the 

separator  that  gets  the  most  cream. 


US 


GETS 

>?AITHE 

•  CREAM 

Holds  Worid's  Record  for  CLEAN  Skimming 

Marshfield,Vt..Feb.  2. '07. 
I  bought  one  of  the ma- 
chines,  but  after  running 
it  a  little  while  I  found  it 
was  not  skimming  clean. 
I  had  it  tested  at  t  he  cream- 
series  here  and  found  it  to  ^ 
ptest  1    per   cent,   and    I  * 
could  not  stand  this  so  ex- 
changed it  for  one  of  the 
U.  S.  machines,  ail    find  / 
that  if  I  had  tifiven  tliei, 
other  machine  axray  I 
should      have      made 
money  by  80  doing.    I 
like  the  U.  S.  very  much- 
Almon  Tucker. 

The  U.  S.  is  also  the  simplest,  strong- 
est, safest  separator.  Only  two  parts  in 
the  bowl — easy  to  wash.  Gears  turn  in 
oil  and  run  surprising  easy.  Lasts  for 
many  years  with  ordinary  care. 

Let  us  tell  you  ALL  about  it.  It's  mon- 
ey in  your  pocket  right  away  to  loiow. 

Justwrite,"Send  me  new  Catalog  Nc  ." 

The  pictures  tell  the  story.  FREE  TO  YOU. 
Write  today,  addressing  the 

VERMONT  rARM  MACHINE  CQ 
B«llows  Fads.  Vt.     *» 

'jCX.    Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses 


Classes  open  only  to  horses  of  Amer- 
ican blood. 

Stallons  in  Classes  i  to  5,  inclusive, 
must  be  registered  either  in  the 
American  Trotting  Register  as  stand- 
ard, in  the  American  Morgan  Regis- 
ter or  in  the  American  Morgan  Horse 
Kegi>ter,  and  certificate  of  such  reg- 
istry must  be  shown  in  the  ring  if  re- 
(luired. 

Entries  in  all  classes  for  mares,  en- 
tries as  get  of  sire  in  Class  5  and 
produce  of  mare  in  Class  10,  and  en- 
tries in  Class  11  must  be  sired  by  a 
stallion  registered  as  above,  but  the 
dams  of  such  entries  need  not  be  reg- 
istered mares.  The  breeding  of  dams, 
however,  as  far  as  known,  must  be 
given  when  entry  is  made. 

No  mare  with  any  draft  cross  will 
be   eligible. 

.\ny  exhibitor  falsifying  the  breed- 
ing of  entries  will  be  barred. 

l-'-ntrics  in  all  classes  must  be  prac- 
tically sound. 

Judging — Entries  in  all  classes  to 
be  judged  on  conformation,  style,  ac- 
tion, and  manners  as  a  suitable  type 
of  carriage  horse.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  trueness  of  action. 
Good  knee  and  hock  action  are  de- 
sirable. Entries  in  all  classes  should 
trot  and  walk  true,  and  judges  will 
c-pccially  avoid  horses  showing  any 
tendency  to  mix  gaits,  paddle  in  front 
or  sprawl  behind. 

The  following  percentages  will  gov- 
ern judges  in  Classes  i,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7, 
8.  9:  General  conformation  and  all- 
round  suitability  of  sire  as  a  carriage 
type,  30  per  cent;  style,  action,  and 
manners  of  sire,  20  per  cent;  general 
conformation   and   all-round   suitabili- 


# 
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ty  of  get  as  a  carriage  type,  taken  as 
a  whole,  30  per  cent;  style,  action, 
manners,  and  uniformity  of  type  in 
get,  20  per  cent. 

The  following  percentages  will  gov- 
ern in  Class  10:  General  conformation 
of  dam  as  brood  mare  of  the  carriage 
type,  50  per  cent;  general  conforma- 
tion, style,  action,  and  manners  of  the 
foal,  50  per  cent. 

The  following  percentages  will  gov- 
ern in  Class  11:  General  conformation 
of  entry  as  carriage  type,  70  per  cent; 
style,  action  and  manners,  30  per  cent. 

Manner  of  Showing — Entries  in 
Classes,  i,  2,  6,  and  7  to  be  shown  in 
harness  hitched  to  any  suitable  ve- 
hicle. Entries  in  all  other  classes  to 
be  shown  in  hand  to  bridle  of  halter. 

Excessive  weight  in  shoeing  in  any 
class   is   forbidden. 
Classes — 

Class  I.  Stallion  4  years  old  or 
over. 

Class  2.  Stallion  3  years  old  and 
under  4. 

Class   3.     Stallion   2   years   old    and 

under  3-  ,,1 

Class    4.     Stallion    i    year    old    and 

under  2. 

Class  5.  Stallion  with  three  of  his 
get  of  either  sex;  get  need  not  be 
owned  by  exhibitor. 

Class  6.     Mare  4  years  old  or  over. 

Class  7.  Mare  3  years  old  and  un- 
der 4. 

Class  8.  Mare  2  years  old  and  un- 
der 3. 

Class  9.  Mare  i  year  old  and  un- 
der 2. 

Class   ID.     Mare  and   foal   of  either 

sex. 

Class    II.     Foal    under    i    year    old, 

either  sex. 

Approved:  James  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  28,  1907. 
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OFFICIAL    RKCORDS    OF    IIOLSTEIX- 
FRIESIAN     COWS 


From  June  25  to  July  2.%.  1907. 

Unless  otherwise  mentionerl.  these 
records  are  for  a  period  of  s^ven  oon- 
serutlve  davs.  They  are  made  under 
the  careful  supervision  of  State  Affrl- 
rultural  collejres  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, and  their  accury  Is  vouched  for 
bv  them;  no  private  records  are  re- 
ported by  the  Holsteln-Frleslan  Asso- 
ciation. .  ,  -^^t.   *~ 

During  the  period  from  June  2oth  to 
Julv  2.Tth.  lyoT.  records  for  97  cows 
were  accepted.  All  made  seven -day 
records,  three  made  fourteen-day.  one 
a  twentv-3ne-day.  one  a  twenty-nlne- 
dav.  and  six  made  thirty-day.  rf^cord. 
The  averages  by  agres  were  as  follovis. 

Twentv  full  aged  cows  averaged: 
see  6  vears.  8  months.  10  days;  da>  s 
from  calving.  29;  milk.  44.>.8  lbs;  per 
cenV^  fat  v."! ;  fat.  14.922  Ib^-  N«n«  se- 
nior four-yenr-olds  avornged:  age.  4 
vears.  8  months.  0  days;  days  from  calv- 
Intr  20;  milk.  429.4  lbs.;  per  cent  fat. 
\  44-  fat.  14.7fi3  lbs.  Eight  junior  four- 
vea^-olds  averaged:  age.  4  yoav.s  2 
months.  0  days;  days  ''•'^"l/,^'^'"-- ^V 
milk  4  47.0  lbs.:  per  cent  fat.  3.2»..  fat. 
fi  553  lbs.  Five  senior  three-year-olds 
average^:  age.  3  years.  9  "^Q^ths  4 
days;  days  fr->m  ja  ving  2.  m.lk 
388  3  lbs.;  per  cent  fat,  3.22.  rat.  i-^oi^ 
rbs  Fourteen  Junior  three-year-olds 
averaged;  age.  3  years  3  months  3 
days;  days  from  calving  .>9  m,lk 
40^9  lbs.;  per  cent  fat.  3.3;)  fat.  i-^'^a 
iK«  4iv  senior  two-year-olds  averag- 
i^^'  ale     9    years.    10    months.    4    days; 

■"iwrh/rd-ot-li  animal,  of  all  ages. 
„r\ihlch  more  than  ono-half  were  hel- 
?e'rr  wUh  flr.t  or  "--on;!  ralves  pro- 
J  «q  \v\  «jeven  consecutive  na>  s  .it>,- 
So9  2   IbB    mMk   cnntalnlng   1.203.91    lbs. 
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DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 


This  is  the  record  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines,  which 
is  of  itself  a  mountain  of  strength  beside  which  the  rec- 
ords of  all  would-be  attempiiiig  cream  separators  arc  but 
mole-hills. 

It  means  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  purchase  of  a 
cream  separator  to  know  that  you  are  putting  your  money 
into  the  machine  which  wa.s  l-IRST  and  which  has  LED 
in  every  single  step  of  cream  separator  IMPROVE- 
MENT, all  imitating  machines  simply  taking  up  such  old 
features  as  expiring  patents  leave  open  to  them. 

it  means  something  in  putting  your  iiiwney  into  a  cream 
Mparator  to  know  that  you  are  not  only  getting  the 
machine  which  will  DAILY  give  you  the  best  results,  but 
'»'K'  of  which  there  are  already  many  thousands  an  average 
of  TXVEXTV  YEARS  in  use,  while  the  average  life  of 
imitating  machine>  i>  not  over  five  years  and  most  of  the 
so-called  "cheap"  machines  of  today  are  not  likely  to  last 
two   years. 

.\  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  must 
convince  you  that  De  Laval  machines  are  not  only  the 
best  but  actually  the  cheapest. 


The  CLE  Laval  SEPAriATOR  Co. 

General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  A  CanIl  8t&, 
CHICAGO. 

1213  FiLBCRT  STRtrr, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

0  ft  I  I   Drumm  St.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ISi    YOUVILLI   SQUARI, 

MONTRCAU 
TS  A  77  YONK  Strui; 

TORONTO. 
844  McOtwMor  AvtNM, 

WINNEPCQ. 


butter-fat;  thus  showing  an  average  of 
3.34  per  cent  fat.  The  average  yield 
for  each  animal  was  3X3.1  lbs.  milk  con- 
taining 12. 80S  lbs.  butter-fat.  Tlie  av- 
erage yield  for  oaeh  animal  was  3S3.1 
Ibp.  milk  containing  12.808  lbs.  butter- 
fut.  equivalent  to  51.7  Ib.s.  milk  or 
nearly  27  quarts  per  «lay.  and  nearly  15 
n»s.  of  best  commerlelal  butter  per 
week. 

The  great  work  that  Hol.«tein-Frie- 
sian  cows  are  diing  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  to  the  close  of  the  iStli  Vol. 
of  the  Advanced  Register.  54  animals 
have  made  ofTleial  seven-day  records 
in  excess  of  21  lbs.  butter-fat.  These 
51  rows  averaged  57S.7  lbs.  milk  con- 
taining 22.fi62  lbs.  of  butter-fat.  thus 
showing  an  average  of  3.92  per  cent 
fat;  and  every  well  informed  person 
knows  that  the  amount  if  fat  prodii«^ed 
is  equivalent  to  26  1-3  lbs.  of  the  best 
lommercial  butter.  I'p  to  the  same 
time.  53  Ilol.stein-Friesian  cows  have 
offl<ially  produced  in  excess  of  SO  lbs. 
of  buttor-fat  within  a  period  of  30  con- 
secutive day.«!;  the  average  proilui'tion 
f^r  each  animal  being  2.497.S  lbs.  of 
milk,  containing  sT.!t7r',  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat,  and  sliowinu  m  average  of  3.55 
per  cent  fnt.  Tliis  a\crage  protluctlon 
is  equivalent  to  "7  S-gallon  cans  of 
milk,  or  102  2-3  lbs.  of  the  best  com- 
mercial   butter. 

In    this    issue    of    the    Offlrial    Report?^ 
the   aged   cow   class   is   lecl   by   Prilly;   at 
:ige  of  12  years  producing 
liutter-fat    in    stnen    days, 
in   thirty-days.      This  cow 
as   tiie  dam   of   5   A.   R.   O. 
age    20.nilS    lbs.  of 
Pietnrtie      DeKol 


the  ailvanced 
20.1  C,l     lb«.     .f 

and    7S.ni   lbs. 
Is  no%v   noted 
cows,    4   of  wiiicli    -.w 
buttor-fat.        Pansv 


The  senior  four-year-olds  are  led  by 
Maple  Grove  Beauty,  17.735  lbs.  fat 
fnm  531.1  lbs.  milk;  wliiie  the  Junior 
Four-year  Class  Is  headed  by  Lady 
KorndNke  Pauline  I^eKol,  lfi.437  lbs. 
fat  from  515.2  lbs.  milk.  Aaggie  Lily 
Pietertje  Paul  stands  first  among  the 
junior  three-year-olds;  with  IS. 751  lbs. 
fat  from  441.1  lbs.  milk  and  Lunde 
Korndyke.  16.703  Ib.s.  fat;  Lunde  I»eKol 
4thj  16. Sort  lbs.;  and  Riverside  Sadie  De- 
Kol   Burke.    16.614   lbs.  are  next   in   line. 

Among  the  senior  two-vear-olds, 
Edith  Prescott  Wavne,  17.923  lbs.  fat 
from  509.2  lbs.  milk  In  7  days,  and  71.- 
Ift2  lbs.  fat  fr  .m  2. 083  lbs.  milk  in  30 
days,  makes  a  ver.v  fine  showing;  and 
the  leaders  of  tiie  junior  iw  '-.vear-olds 
show  up  strong.  In  this  Junior  two- 
year  class,  .lasamlne  Beets  leads  with 
10.465  lbs.  f.it  from  44S.2  lbs.  milk;  and 
she  Is  clitsely  fidlowed  bv  Bessie  De- 
Kol Rue.  ni.407  lbs.  fat  from  423.5  lbs. 
milk  in  7  days,  and  70.901  lbs.  fat  from 
1.791.6  lbs.  milk  in  30  days.  Xetherland 
.Folianiia  Uue.  I.*. Its  lbs.  fat  fnm  375.4 
lbs.  milk  in  7  da,\s.  and  66.646  lbs.  fat 
from  1.61.".. 2  lbs.  milk  in  30  days,  makes 
a  most  exi  ellent  showing;  with  Pontiac 
Pietertje  Princess,  1  1.52  lbs.  fat.  not  far 
behind.  Butter  Boy  Buttercup  DeKol 
and  Princess  Hengerveld  Johanna,  with 
in.SS7  lbs.  and  13.644  lbs.  fat  respec- 
ti\ei\-.  Lraiti  places  in  the  13-lb.  class; 
nliile  X.-t  liei  land  Pledge  Spofford  pro- 
<!ii   .  -  nei    12  lbs,  fat,  and  gains  special 

lUeli  t  iiili. 


produces    above    IS 
honorable  mention. 


lbs.    fat    and    gains 


If  you  can  use  sample  copies  At 
the  farmers'  club  meetings  write  us 
and  we  will  send  them  to  you. 
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ILLINOIS    DAIRY    CATTLE    IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


The  representatives  of  the  Dairy 
Herd  Book  Associations  of  the  United 
States,  met  in  Morrow  Hall,  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  111., 
April,  1907,  on  the  invitation  of  Prof. 
E.  Davenport,  the  Director  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural   Experiment    Station. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Prof.  Davenport,  who  spok»  in  part 
as  follows: 

"The  purpose  of  this  conference  is, 
if  possible,  to  determine  more  efficient 
methods  of  inducing  dairymen  of  the 
State  to  use  pure-bred  sires.  Dairy 
industry  is  euflfering  for  a  market  for 
their  bull  calves.  These  two  classes 
should  be  brought  together.  The 
dairyman  must  be  induced  to  raise  his 
own  cows  and  use  only  the  best  sires 
for  the  purpose.  The  Station  will 
preach  this  doctrine  ev.erywhere.  It 
has  reliable  data  showing  the  need  of 
it,  and  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned 
to  drive  this  fact  home  to  the  dairy- 
man upon  any  and  all  occasions. 

I  believe,  however,  that  something 
can  be  do»e  by  the  organized  effort  of 
the  breeders.  If  the  State  of  Illinois 
had  been  as  industriously  campaigned 
in  the  interests  of  pure-bred  cattle 
as  it  has  been  canvassing  for  cream- 
ery separators,  we  should  not  be  so 
far  behind.  The  Experiment  Station 
and  its  Dairy  Advisory  Committee  be- 
lieve that  a  conference  of  this  kind 
will  be  a  power  for  improving  the 
dairy  conditions  in  Illinois.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  can  all  work  together, 
and,  if  we  can,  that  great  good  can 
come  out  of  it.  There  arc  one  million 
cowt  in  the  State;  that  means  a  mill- 
ion calves  born  every  year.  There 
are  probably  no  less  than  40,000  bulls 
of  some  kind  in  service;  most  of  these 
are  scrubs  and  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  well-br»d  sires  with  good  ancestry 
back  of  them.  You  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  tkese  sires  and  the 
State  needs  them.  Can  we  not,  to- 
gether, devise  methods  of  developing 
this  trade?  To  answer  this  question 
was  the  purpose  of  calling  this  meet- 
ing together.  My  suggestion  is  tkat 
this  should  not  develop  into  a  breed 
contest  of  any  kind.  The  qcustion  for 
discussion  is  aot  the  comparative  mer- 
its of  the  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Holstein- 
Friesian,  Brown  Swiss,  etc.,  but  it  is 
all  of  tliem  against  the  scrub.  I  wish 
we  could  organize  these  associations 
so  strongly  and  so  efToctually  .1-  to 
wage  war  and  extermination  upon  tlie 
scrub  bull.  He  has  no  ri^ht  any- 
where on  the  earth,  and  tlic  (juicker 
he  is  driven  out  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  your  dvhht  ra- 
tions may  result  in  plan^  by  whuh 
this  may  be  accomplished,  not  only 
to  the  advantage  of  the  breeders,  but 
to  the  benefit  of  the  dairy  interests  in 
general." 

The  Dairy  Herd  Book  As.stjoalions 
were  represented  as  follows: 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  A.  O. 
Auten,    Jerscyvillc,    and    Ralph    .Mien, 
Delavan. 

Holstein  -  TVicsian  .Association  of 
America,  F.  D.  Austin,  Effingiiani. 

American  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, John   Stewart,   .Aurora, 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  C. 
II.  Besly,  Chicago;  W.  F.  Hanschen, 
Hinsdale,  and     Truman     W.  Brophy, 
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Ingleside. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the 
advantages  of  an  organization  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Dairy  Herd 
Book  Association,  the  motion  pre- 
vailed that  such  an  association  be 
formed. 

The  following  resolutions,  imtroduc- 
ed  by  Mr.  Ralph  .\llen,  were  adopted 
as  a  basis  for  the  organization: 

Whereas,  the  several  Dairy  Herd 
Book  Associations  have  appointed 
committees  to  co-operate  with  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
Illinois  in  the  work  of  improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  dairy  cows  of  the 
State  by  grading  up  with  pure  bred 
sires;   and, 

Whereas,  One-fourth  of  the  million 
of  dairy  cows  of  the  State  are  kept 
at  a  loss  and  should  be  replaced  by 
cows  that  will  return  an  average  or 
better  annual  production;  and, 

Wheras,  There  is  a  crying  need  in 
Illinois  today  for  iinproving  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  dairy  cows  of  the  State; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  Dairy  Herd  Book 
Associations,  that  the  object  of  this 
conference  is  worthy  of  the  hearty 
and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Dairy 
Herd  Book  organizations  and  their 
constituents. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  pres- 
ent, complete  an  organization  by  the 
election  of  a  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  and  that  none  of  the  asso- 
ciations have  more  than  one  represen- 
tative on  the  roster  of  officers. 

Resolved,  That  the  representatives 
of  each  of  the  Herd  Book  Associa- 
tions act  independently  in  their  ap- 
peals to  their  constituencies  for  bulls, 
and  as  far  as  be  practical  in  the  plac- 
ing of  the  bulls  in  the  hands  of  dairy- 
men. 

Re-.i>!vi(l.  That  an  executive  com- 
mittee li'  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
joint  plans^  that  may  be  agreed  upon, 
and  that  it  be  composed  of  one  rep- 
resentative from  each  of  the  dairy 
breed    delegations   lun    ;i--enil)!' d. 

Resolved.  That  the  tliank>  <if  the 
'ieveral  delegations  are  due  and  here- 
hv  tendered  to  EuK^'ue  Davenport,  the 
Dircet'ir  of  the  F.xperiment  Statie»n, 
for  hi-  foresigiit  anrl  wi'^(lr»n^  in  tak- 
ine  the  initiative  in  the  very  important 
\\'>rk  I.J  inipr<)\iniz  the  efficiency  of 
the  <l:tiry  cuws  of  the  state,  by  grading 
up  witli   ptiro-bred   'iircs. 

Resc»lved.  That  we  pledge  our  best 
endeavor-  in  the  exeemion  nf  the  {»lan 
of  proni'iiion  agreerl  upon,  and  that 
\vi'  iiuiir  the  co-npcration  of  the  own- 
er- f.t  ur.;(h'  C'lws  and  the  breeders 
of  pure-l'ied  dairy  bulls  in  the  general 
introduet !■  >n    of  }nire-bred   sires. 

The  liijlow  inj^r  gentlemen  \v<  re 
elected  to  -erve  luitil  the  next  annual 
meeting   in    the    ot'tiees    named: 

Pre-ident.  Jolm  Stewart.  .Aurora; 
vice-]>resi(Unt,  T)r,  Truman  W.  Bro- 
phy, Ingleside:  secretary,  A.  O.  Aut- 
en, Jerscyvillc;  trea.surer,  F.  B,  Aus- 
tin,   Effingham;   executive   committee, 


Farmers  who  use  the  drill  for  seed- 
ing find  in  it  many  advantages  over 
the  old  method  of  sowing  broadcast. 
With  the  drill  less  seed  is  required, 
because  all  the  seed  is  covered.  Even 
germination  is  secured,  because  all  the 
seed  is  in  at  a  given  depth.  Winter 
wheat  will  stand  thawing  and  freez- 
ing better  if  drilled  in. 

Alsike  is  a  finer  plant  than  red  clo- 
ver, and  when  grown  on  low  land 
with  fescure  or  red  top  makes  good 
hay.  Only  one  crop  may  be  taken; 
that  is,  it  cannot  be  cut  for  hay  and 
afterwards  mature  seed,  as  does  red 
clover. 
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C.  H.  Besly,  Chicago,  chairman  rep- 
resenting Guernseys;  A.  O.  Auten, 
Jerseyville,    representing    Jerseys;    F. 

D.  Austin,  Effingham,  representing 
Holstein-Friesians;  F.  A.  Crabb,  Lit- 
chfield, representing  Ayrshires;  B.  M. 
Barton,  Hinsdale,  representing  Brown 
Swiss. 

The  following  resolutions,  introduc- 
ed by  Mr.  Ralph  Allen,  were  adopted: 
Whereas,  breeders  of  improved  live 
stock  generally  recognize  there  are 
some  animals  among  improved  breeds 
better  than  others;  and. 

Whereas,  the  maintenance  of  the 
improvement  in  breed  is  only  by  se- 
lection and  multiplying  the  blood  of 
the  better  animals;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  committee  com- 
mend the  various  breed  associations 
in  their  efforts  in  conducting  individ- 
ual tests  of  dairy  cows  and  publishing 
the  records  of  these  meritorious  per- 
formances; and. 

Resolved,  That  whenever  practic- 
able we  would  recommend  the  co- 
operation of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  with  the  Dairy  Breed 
Associations  in  making  such  milk  and 
butter  tests  of  pure-bred  cows. 

Motion  of  Dr.  Brophy  adopted,  that 
the  organization  be  known  as  the  Il- 
linois Dairy  Cattle  Improvement  As- 
sociation. 

Addresses  were  then  made  by  the 
delegates  in  attendance.  Prof.  Fra- 
sier  and  the  following  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  F.xperi- 
ment Station,  viz.:  Louis  Latzer, 
Highland,  J.  P.  Mason,  Elgin,  and 
Col.  Charles  F.  Mills,  Springfield. 

On  motion  the  Association  adjourn- 
ed to  2.30  p.  m. 

The  Association  met  at  2.30  p.  m. 
as  per  agreement.  At  the  request  of 
the  members  present,  Prof.  Frasier 
gave  an  illustrated  address  on  the  rel- 
ative performance  of  the  Dairy  Cattle 
in  Illinois  as  shown  from  investigation 
of  the  Dairy  Husbandry  Division  of 
the  University.  It  was  voted  a  prac* 
tical  and  valuable  representation  of 
facts,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the 
University  and  Prof.  Frasier. 

A  general  discussion  followed  rela- 
tive to  the  ways  and  means  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  improvement  of  Dairy  Breeds  of 
Cattle  in  this  State.  It  was  voted  as 
the  sense  of  the  meeting,  that  the  or- 
ganization had  laid  a  broad  foundation 
for  practical  results,  and  that  each  of 
the  breed  representatives  be  invited 
to  confer  with  their  respective  Herd 
Book  Association  and  report  back  at 
the  next  meeting.  President  Stewart 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  .Ayrshire 
Cattle,  followed  by  Mr.  Hanschen  of 
Hinsdale.  Also  by  Dr.  Brophy.  Mr. 
Mason  of  F.lgin.  and  Mr.  .\llen  of 
Delavan.  The  followin*?  gentlemen 
were  present  and  became  active  mm- 
bers   of  the   Association: 

Col.  Mills.  Charles  F..  Springfield. 
111.;  John  Stewart,  .\urora,  111.;  Louis 
Latzer,  Hijihland.  111.;  F.  B.  Austin, 
Effingham.  111.;  .\  H.  Nokes.  Spring- 
field. III.;  J.  G.  Mason,  Elgin.  111.;  W. 
J.  Frazer,  Champaign,  111.;  C.  H.  Bes- 
ly, Chicago.  111.:  \y.  F.  Hanschen, 
Hinsdale,  III.;  T.  W.  Brophy.  Ingle- 
side, 111.;  A.  O.  Auten,  Jerseyville,  111.; 
Ralph   Allen.  Delavan.   III. 

On  motion  the  Association  adjourn- 
ed, subject  to  the  call  of  Dean  Daven- 
port and  President  Stewart. 

A.  O.  Auten,  Secretary. 
John  Stewart,  President. 
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Don't  keep  hens  until  they  outlive 
their  usefulness.  Raise  some  pullets 
every  year  and  dispose  of  the  old 
hens.  Keep  your  flock  up  to  a  good 
average  and  you  will  get  better  re- 
turns. 

Pick  out  the  thin  spots  in  the  fields 
and  in  the  stubble  fields  and  see  that 
the  manure  goes  around  these  places. 
Hauling    out    manure    and    spreading 


it  over  the  handiest  field  is  not  always 
the  best  thing  to  do. 

.\  little  grain  helps  the  cows  even 
when  pasture  is  good.  Now  that  hot 
weather  is  affecting  the  growth  of 
grass,  not  only  a  little  grain,  but  a 
little  millet  and  corn  fodder  is  in  or- 
der. 

Whitewash  the  stable  once  or  twice 
each  summer.  We  recommend  the 
use  of  land  plaster  in  the  gutters  daily. 


^ 


THESE    are    davs    of    large 
operations     t)U    tlio    farm. 
St)iiie  sort  of  power  has  be- 
come a  necessity. 

Fiiere  is  almost  an  endless  arrav 
of  uses  to  which  the  power  can  be 
put.  Every  st?ason,  in  fact  almost 
every  dav  in  the  \  ear,  the  farmer 
will  have  u^e  for  it 

And  when  the  power  is  once  on 
the  farm,  he  soon  k-arnn,  if  he 
(lid  not  know  it  before,  that  he 
can  do  thia,iL;s  easier,  more  quickly 
and  more  economically  than  he 
over  did  l>efoi"e. 

But  the  farm  power  must  be 
simple  and  dependable  and  as 
iiearlv  self-operating  as  possible 
because  the  tanner  is  not  expected 
to  be  an  expert  macFiinist. 

1.  H.  C.  Gasolme  Engines 

are  made  to  meet  these  re^juire- 
ments  in  the  fullest  maiiiu'r. 
Everv  engine  carries  with  it  the 
highest  assurance  a  farmer  can 
have  of  satisfactory  service  and 
ri^ht  working. 

Wluther  you  purchase  th<^  t^i- 
gine  liere  shown  or  oin'  ot  oiii; 
various  other  sIn  U-s  ami  sizt-h  of 
engines,  \oii  know  you  are  gi-ttin.g 
an  eiiRine  that  is  ])frfectly  adapltd 
to  the  use  ititeiuled. 

Vou  kii' w  that  tho  engine  is 
scientifically  built  on  correct 
mechauicar  priucii>les. 


You  know  that  it  is  the  product 
of  workmen  of  highest  skill  operat- 
ing with  liest  procurable  materials. 
Vou  know  that  your  engine  has 
behind  it  the  reputation  and  guar- 
antee of  a  great  manufacturing 
institution  whose  sole  business  is 
the  making  of  machines  for  farm 
use. 

"Simplicity  and   Efficiency"  is 
our  motto  in  building  these  farm 
engiiiLS.      Every  one  must  do  its 
part  toward  sustaining  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  I.  H.  C.  works. 
I.  H.  C.  engines  are  made — 
Vertical.  In  2  and  3-II.  P. 
Hrrizontal,     both      Stationary 
and  Portable,  in  4.  6.  8,  iO«  12.  15 
and  20-H.  P. 

Call  on  the  International  local 
agent  and  take  the  matter  up  with 
iiini  or  write  for  catalog  and  col- 
ored hanger  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing these  engines. 

AMERICA, 


Eni 


INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER     COMPANY    Ot 

ClticagcJJJ.S.A.  ^ 
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Uncle  Sam's  Big  Experiment  Farm  . 


Just  across  the  Potomac  river  from 
Washington  lies  the  great  tract  of 
1 100  acres,  which,  before  the  war,  was 
the  liome  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and 
which,  for  more  than  a  century,  has 
been  known  as  the  "Arlington  Es- 
tate." It  was  founded  by  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis,  son  of 
John  Parke  Custis,  whose  widowed 
mother  became  Mrs.  Martha  Wash- 
ington, and  possesses  no  small  his- 
toric interest  on  its  own  acount. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  place  was 
used  by  the  federal  troops  for  a  camp 
and  a  hospital,  and  later  on  for  a 
military  cemetery.  At  the  dose  of 
the  war  the  government  acquired  the 
property  by  purchase  from  the  heirs, 
'ind  since  that  time  the  name  has  be- 
come nationally  familiar  on  account 
of  the  beautiful  cemetery  which  has 
been   made   there.  , 

Each  year  hundreds  of  thousand,  of 
people  visit  the  cemetery  and  are  in- 
spired by  Its  beauty  and  by  its  hero.c 
suggestions.  But  very  few  of  these 
"^tlrs  know  that  they  are  within  a 
.hort  distance  of  one  of  the  mo.t  in- 
teresting points  about  XVashington. 
•ind  few  of  them  pay  a  visit  or  give  a 
thought  to  the  work  that  is  being 
done  so  near  them.  The  ^'-i^  oiii 
Cemetery  lies  along  the  ridges  of  the 
Virginia  hills  occupying  only  about 
400  acres  of  the  great  estate.  Ihe 
o?^er  700  acres,  lying  mostly  along 
the  lowlands  of  the  river,  received  lit- 
le  attention,  and  lay  idle  until  five  or 
■ix  vears  ago.  when  the  enterprising 
agricultural  department  reached  out 
and   took   it    up   for   an   experimental 

farm.  •,:;.,„  in^-a- 

It  was  not  a  very  promising  loca 

tion  for  any  kind  of  arm  The  .0  I 
is  thin  and  sandy  and  full  of  rock^ 
a^d  looks  as  though  it  would  not 
ndse  anything.  Much  cultivation  and 
fertilization  was  necessary  to  "lake 
things  grow,  and  even  now.  after  live 
years  of  work,  it  seems  that  much  re- 
mains  to  be   done  to     make   the   soil 

^^The  farm  presents  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance to  one  acustomed  to  seenig 
ordinary  farms  with  large  fields  and 
common  methods  of  cu  Itivatiun. 
Practically  all  the  work  '^<lo'u Z*. 
experimental  purposes,  and  instead  o 
having  large  fields  of  crn  or  small 
grain,  there  are  hundreds  of  hltk 
beds  and  patches  of  all  sorts  of  plantj^^ 
You  mav  -.  an  acre  ..f  wheat  or  rye 
or  gra^-'  growing  but  it  is  not  all  ot 
the  >.ame  kind.  There  may  be  a  score 
or  even  a  hundred  different  varieties 
growing  together,  each  staked  off  to 
itself  It  takes  a  large  number  <•! 
men  and  horses  to  do  the  work  -n 
the  farm,  and  many  a  passer  by  won- 
ders if  he  is  nr)t  looking  at  the  prop- 
erly  of    some    mild    and    harmless    lu- 

Thc   story  is  told  of  an  oUl   farnier 
who    passed    the    pTacc    r.nc    day.    aiu 
saw  the  small  army  of  m.n   -ottered 
ov.r    tlie     farm,    puttering    about       le 
little  patches  and  beds,  cultivatmg  the 
-samples.-   and   he   stopped   to   ni.|U,re 
Whose  farm  it  wa.     "1  >nu-~  U   must 
helonu  to  Mitnebody  with   nu-ry  nion- 
.V     1  an   ..en.e."    he   said    ami    he   was 
much    disgusted    to    find      thrit    Uncle 
S-nn   wa-   waMinu   inon-.-y   tliat   \va>. 
■In    ^pitc•   of   It.   peculiar  appearance 
,nd   the    slight    esteem   with    winch    it 
is    regarded    by    the    casual    observer, 


the  farm  is  doing  a  work  of  immense 
value.  The  very  poverty  of  the  land 
has  led  to  more  careful  studies  in  fer- 
tilizing. wMth  important  results,  while 
other  investigations  under  the  ej'cs  of 
experts  have  been  made  in  various 
lines.  Both  the  bureaus  of  plant  and 
animal  industry  have  here  the  oppor- 
tunity for  study  and  exeperimenta- 
tion. 

1  visited  the  farm  recently,  and  in- 
spected its  workings,  but  can  only 
give  a  brief  outline  of  what  I  saw.  In 
fact,  the  chief  diflference  between  this 
and  other  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions seems  to  be  in  the  scope  of  its 
work  rather  in  the  kinds  of  work 
done.  Tests  of  every  conceivable 
kind  are  made  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  men  must  sit  up  late  at 
night  to  think  out  the  questions  they 
are  going  to  ask  nature. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  tests  are  those 
in  which  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  the  same  plant  are  placed  side  by 
side,  and  all  given  exactly  the  same 
treatment  to  see  which  archest  adapt- 
ed to  certain  soils  and  conditions. 
Last  year  several  varieties  of  beans 
were  planted  late  in  the  season  to  see 
which  would  resist  frost  longest. 
Again,  parallel  bed*;  of  the  same  va- 
riety niay  be  planted  and  each  given 
a  special  treatment  to  see  what  meth- 
od of  cultivation  produces  the  best  re- 
sults. Soil  treatment,  moisture,  culti- 
vation, and  all  the  other  things  Which 
inlluence  growth  are  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  the  results  in  every  case 
are  scientiheally  recorded.  The  ef- 
forts to  intrcHluce  foreign  grains  and 
fruits  into  this  country  are  often  giv- 
en their  testing  here,  and  the  practic- 
ability   determined. 

The  testing  of  improved  farming 
machinery  is  an  incidental  feature  of 
the  work.  Just  now  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  electricity  is  being  con- 
sidered. A  trolley  fine  passes  the 
farm,  making  it  easy  to  get  power  and 
during  the  last  few  days  thev  iiavc 
been  threshing  their  crop  of  rye.  us- 
ing electricity  for  power,  with  good 
results. 

A  series  of  experimentation  in  forc- 
ing plant  growth  by  electricity  is  now 
being  c.irrii'd  <»n.  and  is  of  so  strange 
a  nature  th;it  I  wish  f.  cle'icribe  it.  A 
Miiall  tract  ha^  beiii  ^rt  ai-art  fr.r  th'i> 
-iKCKil    \\..rk.    and    i)!ante!    with    a    va- 


POI^AND      CHINAS 

With  size  and  finish,  of  best  strains.  I 
have  more  lusty,  lengthy,  growthy 
Spring  pigs  to  offer  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. Can  also  spare  a  few  sows.  Fall 
pigs  are  all  gone,  did  not  near  have 
enough  for  my  trade.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. 

A.    F.     SIBPKER 

Defiance  Mo.,  R.  F.  I).   No.   i.      St.  Charles  Co 


COLLIES 

Handsomely  Markets 

SCOTCH     COLLIE    PUPS 

Lots  of  white  on    them;    the   fashionable 
color  in  Collies   now.      Also 

HOLSTEIN        BULL       CALVES 

Cornucopia  and  Johanna  Strains 


FARVIEW 

MONTROSE 


FARM 


PA 


IfYoti  Will 

send  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
ten  persons  and  5  cents  I  will  send 
you  America's  greatest  farm  weekly 
every  week  for  four  months.  Re- 
member— more  than  sixteen  issues. 
-Xddress  Circulation  Manager,  Good- 
airs  Farmer,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago,   IlUnois. 


FARM  STOCK  SUCCESS 

Tells  you  how  to  make  money 
with  farm  stock.including  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry. 
It  is  the  Stock  Breeder's  friend 
because  it  is  high  class,  up-to- 
date  and  progressive.  A  sample 
copy  will  convince  you  that  we 
are  right.  Regular  subscription 
Price  50  cents  per  year.  Three 
months'  trial  10  cents.  Your 
choice  of  two  large  books  free 
with  each  order  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription, namely,  "Poultry  Keep- 
ing in  a  Nutshell,"  or  "Bantam 
Keeping  in  a  Nutshell." 

FARM   STOCK   SUCCESS, 
Springfield,   0.    or    Chenango   Forks.   N.  Y, 


Pliloio  FaiiD  BerRsliires 


We  have  a  heautiful  lot  of  pigs  to  offer  from  the  greates-t  boars  and  sows  of  the 
breed.  Sons  and  daughters  of  Premier  Longfellow,  Harou  Duke  50th,  Artful  Premier, 
Sensation,  Masterpiece,  and  other  really  GRR.AT  ones. 

Our  ( Treat  sow  Lees  Artful  Helle  11th.  has  a  litter  of  ten  by  Premier  Long- 
fellow, and  they  are  the  right  sort. 

Large  YorKsHircsj— We  can  furnish 
Pt)rNI).\TlUN  STOCK,  and  from  imported  sires  and 
dams.     Can  supply  any  number  not  akin. 

Gticmseysi — We  have  a  few  verv  choice 
bull  calves  at  low  prices.  We  have  no  heifers  or  cows 
for  sale  at  present.  We  solicit  inquiries,  and  lake 
pleasure  in  giving  detaile<l  descriptions  of  our  <.fTerings 

ALDORO    FARM 


••'-P«i-^: 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

U/}e  Ho|(  Worm  is  tHe  Most  Dangferoiis  Foe  of  tHe  Ho|( 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 
unthrifty.  Then  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
worm.  Even  the  Uver  and  lung  worms,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Remedy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  shoat,  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  this 
remedy.  Can't  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment.  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  it  is  easy 
to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  few  days'  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  clear  of  cholera"  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL 


riety  of  vegetables  and  grains.  Poles 
about  six  feet  high  are  set  at  inter- 
vals, and  a  network  of  wires  is  run  on 
the  poles,  crossing  the  tract  in  all  di- 
rections. A  small  motor,  operated  by 
power  from  the  trolley  line,  runs  a 
large  static  electrical  machine,  from 
which  the  static  electricity  is  convey- 
ed to  the  wires  over  the  garden. 
These  wires  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
Leyden  jar,  and  discharge  their  load 
of  electricity  into  the  ground,  which 
is  prepared  with  wires  so  as  to  com- 
plete  the  circuit. 

The  action  of  the  electricity  is  sup- 
posed to  accelerate  the  disintegration 
of  the  soil,  so  that  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  of  the  plants  are 
more  easily  obtained,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  assimilative  power  of 
the  plants  is  increased.  This  growth 
may  be  accelerated  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent. While  these  experiments  are 
new,  it  has  already  been  discovered 
that  some  plants  are  greatly  helped, 
while  others  are  hindered,  by  this 
treatment.  Those  with  fibrous  roots 
seem  to  be  the  most  susceptible  to 
benefit,  while  those  with  large,  fleshy 
roots  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  plan. 

The  possible  results  of  these  stud- 
ies are  hard  to  imagine.  If  the  elec- 
trical "feeding"'  of  plants  can  be  ac- 
complished on  a  large  scale,  and  with- 
out too  great  expense,  the  effect  may 
be  equal  to  a  lengthening  of  the  crop 
season  in  cold  climates.  If  a  corn 
crop  could  be  matured  in  two  months 
instead  of  four  or  five,  the  corn  belt 
might  be  extended  nearly  to  the  North 
Pole.  Tropical  plants  could  be  raised 
in  temperate  climates,  and  perhaps 
three  or  four  crops  a  season  might 
he   possible   instead   of  one. 

The  farm  is  new  yet.  and  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  it  will  reach 
its  proper  condition,  hut  from  what 
has  been  done  already  with  it  we  may 
expect  great  things  in  the  future.  Let 
me  suggest  that  any  farmer  wlm  vis- 
its Washington  and  fail-  t"  take  in 
the  agricultural  department  and  the 
experiment  farm  will  have  mi-sed  the 
feature  of  his  trip  which  lie  <uight  to 
see  above  all  things,  for  his  own  ben- 
efit. 


PROF.   F.    R.     MARSHALL   GOES 

TO     THE     OHIO     STATE 

UNIVERSITY. 


Are  you  going  to  the  fairs?  Send 
f«>r  sample  copies  and  hand  to  your 
friends.     They  ought  to  be   subscrib- 


ROSSTON.  PENN- 


crs. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  on  August  7, 
Prof.  F.  R.  Marshall  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  C.  W.  Gay,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Husbandry,  to  accept 
the  newly  created  Professorship  of 
Animal  Husbandry  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Veterinary  College, 
required  the  appointment  of  a  w^ell 
qualified  Instructor  t3  take  up  the 
work  in  Ohio. 

Professor  Marshall  is  one  of  the 
more  prominent  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation of  animal  husbandry  educators. 
He  was  born  in  Canada  in  1S77  and 
was  educated  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  graduating  in  1899.  and 
was  als3  given  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture  from  Toronto 
University.  From  Canada  he  went  to 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  where 
he  pursued  post  graduate  work  in  An» 
imal  husbandry,  and  rt-teived  a  de- 
gree of  Baclielor  of  Science  in  agricul- 
ture from  that  eullcg*-  in  IIhmj.  I'rom 
that  time  to  1903  lie  was  Assistant  in 
Animal  Husbandry  tt  Prof.  John  W. 
Craig  at  the  Iowa  College.  In  1903 
he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  live  stock 
feeding  experiments  at  Brookmont 
Farms,  Udebolt,  Iowa,  where  he  re- 
mained s»)me  months,  but  later  resign- 
ed to  go  to  Texas  with  Professor 
Craig,  t  >  act  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry  in  the  Texas  Ag-" 
ricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  Up- 
on the  resignation  of  Profes.^or  Craig, 
Professor  Marshall  assumed  full  charge 
of  the  animal  husbandry  work  In  the 
Tixas  College  anil  Fxperimciil  Station, 
and  was  madf  full  professor  in  rank. 

Professor  Marshall  has  won  the  repu- 
tation among  his  students  of  being  a 
teacher  of  more  than  usual  ability.  He 
has  taken  a  keen  and  sympathetic  In- 
terest in  young  men,  and  has  most  suc- 
cessfully taught  many  stu<lents  the 
principles  and  practices  of  judging 
farm  animals.  As  an  Investigator  he 
has  conducted  a  number  of  Interesting 
feeding  experiments  in  Iowa  and  Texas. 
As  a  judge,  he  has  offlciated  in  some 
of  the  great  stock  shows  of  the  coun- 
try, notably  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Fxposition.  tiic  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  at 
v.irious  state   fairs. 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  at  pres- 
riil  making  rapid  strides  in  developing 
its  course  In  Animal  Husbandry.  Em- 
phasis is  pincod  on  efficient  teai  Iiing — . 
for  the  Instruf  tors  give  their  undivided 
time  to  the  students.  In  the  strength- 
ening; of  tills  work,  tlie  University  is 
fortunate  in  securing  a  man  of  the 
recognized  efficiency  of  Professor  Mar- 
shall. 


We  Want 

We  want  every  Fruit  Grower  in 
the  United  States  to  see  a  copy  of 

The  National  Fruit  Grower 

Send  us  the  names  of  people 
whom  you  know  are  growing 
fruit,   along  with  your  own. 

An  article  on  spraying  in  every 
issue,  written  by  a  thoroughly 
practical  man. 

DON'T  DELAY 

Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample 
copy.     Address 

National  Fruit  Grower 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan 

Get  all   the  Poultry  Journals, 

Farm    Papers,  Magazines, 

Samples,  Pictures,  Letters, 

Circulars,  etc. 

Tipton's    Ponltry    Breeders'    Direc- 

t<-ry  Will  he  <li>tril)uted  among  the 
large  ponltry  snpply  houses,  manufac- 
turers and  big  mail  order  houses  for 
u-e  ill  distributing  and  circularizing 
their  LTiMxN  ^■ou  will  get  big  mail. 
^■«>ur  name  will  go  to  the  publishers 
<»t  ;ill  the  leailing  Poultry  Journals, 
l.irm  Papers.  ^Iasazines,  and  you 
will  reccur  nianx  sample  copies  of 
America-  hc-i  publications  oi  much 
value  l^>  vi.u.  Si-nd  10  cents  for  lour 
mmnh-.    -ul  -criptii  in   to   the 

Modern  Farmer  and  PouUryman 

Misx.uri's  IratlniLi-  farm  and  poultry 
paper  an<l  your  name  will  be  inserted 
m  till-  big  direciory.  Pka^e  mention 
tlu'  variety  of  poultry  you  breed,  and 
It  inorv  than  one  kiiitl  >eiiil  5  rents 
a<l(litioiial  for  tach  brevij.  Write 
name  and  a.|<lrt'-s  {.lainly.  Send  to- 
(lav.    sjlxii-    ,,,-    -tamps.       "Xddn-- 

TIPTOiN  PLBLISHINQ  CO., 

HANNIBAL.  MO. 


Send  for  sample  copies  to  hand  to 
your   friends   at   the   fairs. 
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With  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  Portland  cement  industry  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  comes  the  most 
ideal  building  material  ever  produced. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  "Cement 
Age." 

The  price  of  lumber  is  advancing  to 
almost  prohibitive  figures;  it  is,  there- 
fore, natural  that  a  substitute  ma- 
terial with  the  advantages  of  moderate 
cost,  durability,  and  beauty,  should  be 
developed  and  looked  upon  with  fa- 
vor. 

Today,  cement  can  be  successfully 
used  on  the  farm  in  the  place  of  wood 
in  the  construction  of  floors,  troughs, 
gutters,  tanks,  ditches,  drains,  walks, 
posts,  building  blocks,  etc. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Bainer,  of  the  chair  of 
farm  mechanics,  at  the  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural Collge,  makes  the  following 
valuable  suggestions: 

CEMENT— Use  nothing  but  the 
best  cement  that  can  be  obtained.  It 
should  be  in  a  fine,  powdery  condi- 
tion and  contain  no  lumps.  Cement 
should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place,  as 
dampness  is  an  element  of  great  dan- 
ger. 

SAND — The  sand  should  be  clean, 
sharp,  and  not  too  fine.  It  should  be 
free  from  loam  or  clay,  as  these  will 
tend  to  destroy  the  adhesive  quality 
and  to  retard  the  setting  of  the  ce- 
ment. Clay  mixed  with  the  sand  may 
be  removed  by  washing. 

By  sharp  sand  we  mean  that  the 
edges  of  the  grains  must  be  sharp  and 
not  round  or  worn  oflf,  as  will  often 
be  the  case  with  sand  found  in  the 
bed  of  a  stream.  Coarse  sand  is  bet- 
ter than  fine  sand.  Fine  sand,  even  if 
clean,  makes  a  poorer  mortar  or  con- 
crete and  requires  more  cement  to 
thoroughly  coat  the  grains.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  grains  should  mea- 
sure from  1-32  toi-i6  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Some  fine  sand  is  neces- 
sary to  help  fill  the  spaces  between 
the  larger  grains,  thus  saving  cement. 

WATER — The  water  used  should 
be  clean  and  free  from  acids  or  alka- 
lis. For  making  the  best  concrete, 
add  just  enough  water  so  that  when 
all  the  concrete  is  in  the  form  and  is 
well  tamped,  moisture  will  show  on 
the  surface.  The  tamping  is  a  very 
important  operation  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  is  dependent  upon  how 
well  this  is  done.  Unless  this  is  thor- 
oughly accomplished  the  concrete  is 
likely  to  be  honeycombed  and  imper- 
fect, especially  near  the  forms. 

PROPORTIONS  —For  ordinary 
farm  construction,  as  the  making  of 
floors,  walls,  walks,  gutters,  etc.,  the 
following  proportion  is  to  be  recom- 
mended: I  part  cement,  2]A  parts  clean 
loose  sand  and  5  parts  loose  gravel 
or  broken  stone.  For  floors  this 
should  be  tamped  in  to  a  depth  of 
from  5  to  8  inches.  This  should  be 
finished  with  a  surface  coat  i  to  1J/2 
inches  in  thickness,  composed  of  i 
part  cement  and  i^j  to  2  parts  of 
clean,  coarse  sand,  mi.xed.  Nearly  all 
constructions  which  come  in  contact 
with  water  should  be  covered  with  a 
mortar  at  least  as  rich  as  the  propor- 
tion last  named.  For  engine  founda- 
tion, I  part  cement,  2  parts  sand  and 
4  parts  broken  stone  is  best. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  mater- 
ial necessary  for  a  certain  construc- 
tion, do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  a  mixture  of  i  barrel  of 


cement,  2^2  barrels  of  loose  sand  and 
5  barrels  of  gravel  or  broken  stone 
will  make  8^-^  barrels  of  concrete.  The 
sand  will  fill  the  voids  between  the 
gravel  or  broken  stone  and  the  ce- 
ment fills  the  voids  between  the 
grains  of  sand.  The  total  amount  of 
concrete  will  be  but  slightly  more 
than  the  amount  of  gravel  or  broken 
stone  used. 

To  make  one  cubic  yard  of  con- 
crete of  the  following  proportions — i 
part  cement,  2j^  parts  sand  and  5 
parts  gravel — requires  aboit  1%  bar- 
rels of  cement  (5  sacks),  2Va  barrels 
of  sand,  and  6^2  barrels  of  gravel. 


MIXING — Be  very  careful  in  mea- 
suring the  proportions.  Mix  the 
concrete  as  near  the  place  it  is  to  be 
used  as  possible.  Use  as  soon  as 
mixed.  Do  not  mix  too  much  at  once. 

Measure  the  sand  first,  and  spread 
it  in  an  even  layer  in  a  mixing  box, 
place  the  cement  on  top  and  turn  it 
with  a  shovel  at  least  three  times. 
Then  add  the  broken  stone  or  gravel 
which  has  previously  been  wet,  and 
turn  the  whole  at  least  three  times. 
Begin  to  add  the  water  on  the  second 
turning,  n®t  too  much  at  once.  A 
springling  pot  is  better  than  a  hose 
for  adding  the  water,  as  it  does  not 


Durocs    At    A   Barg'ain 


LOUIE  W.   WADE, 


A  choice^lut[of  young  pigsjfor  sale  from 
prize.winning  blood,  Ipriced*  (either  sex) 
at  |Io  to  f  25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  uie  mentioning  BloodedjStock. 


OUR  GUERNSEYS  WON  AT  ST.  LOUIS 


Do  YoN^WmntB^auU  Cmlf? 


Our  Herd 
Has  Made 
RECORDS 

in  the 
Show   Ring 


Write  for  detailed  description.    Our  prices  are  reasonable 

HLOORO  FARM,  Rommton  Pm. 


Holstein  Bull  for  $40. 


1 1  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good 
pure  brtid  registered  bull  calf,  write 
us  anil  wc  shall  be  glad  to  send  de- 
scriptions of  three  or  four  desirable 
animals,  that  we  can  otler  while  we 
have  them  at  $40  each. 


Send  for  Our  300-Page 
Catalog. 


PoirriAC  CAX.TPSO 


THE  STEVENS   BROi-HASTINGS  COlftPANY 
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wash  away  the  cement. 

Concrete  work  should  be  avoided 
in  freezing  weather,  as  frost  damages 
it.  Where  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  the  work  at  this  time,  a  small 
amount  of  salt  added  to  the  water 
will  prevent  freezing;  this  does  not 
damage  the  concrete  where  used  in 
small  quantities. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  raised 
that  concrete  floors  and  walls  are  too 
smooth  and  become  slippery  when 
wet.  This  fault  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  finishing  surface  was 
completed  with  a  steel  smoothing 
trowel  instead  of  a  wooden  trowel,  or 
smoothing  board,  which  would  have 
left  the  surface  rough.  This  fault  is 
also  overcome  in  a  great  measure  by 
dividing  the  wearing  surface  into 
small  squares  about  four  inches  on 
each  side,  by  means  of  triangular 
grooves  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
depth.  This  not  only  makes  a  neat 
appearance,  but  furnishes  a  good  foot 
hold  for  stock. 

H.  M.  BAINER. 


PURDUE'S    GOOD    FEEDING. 


VALUABLE  VETERINARY  BOOK 


A  little  book  which  our  readers  have 
seen   mentioned    frequently    in   adver- 
tisements and  in  live  stock  discussions 
called  the  "Zenoleum  Veterinary  Ad- 
viser," holds  much  that  is  of  interest 
to   farmers  and     stockmen,     whether 
owners   of  few   or  many  animals.     It 
is  valuable   because  it  gives  methods 
of  treating  along  lines  of  the  common- 
est troubles  that     all     classes  of  live 
stock  are  heir  to.     The  book  is  care- 
fully indexed,   and  was   designed   pri- 
marily   to    show    the    relation    of    the 
celebrated  Zenoleum  Animal  Dip  and 
Disinfectant    to    domestic    husbandry 
economy.     Zenoleum  has  come  to  be 
a  very  poplar  thing  among  owners  of 
live  stock  in  every  state  in  the  Union, 
in    Canada    and    other    foreign    coun- 
tries.    Its    standing   among    high    au- 
thorities   appears    from    the   fact   that 
forty-two  agricultural  colleges  unhesi- 
tatingly give  it  their  recommendation. 
The    Zenoleum    Veterinary   Adviser 
shows  in  their  own  words,  just  what 
the   Professors   and   various  directors 
connected  with  these  institutions  have 
said   of   it,   and   the   suggestions   they* 
offer  for  its  use.     The  most  important 
fact  is  that  the  book  is  more  conclu- 
sive  than   merely  stating  the  uses  of 
Zenoleum.       It     gives   many   descrip- 
tions  of   diseases   and   ailments,   their 
causes  and  symptoms,  etc.,  that  could 
hardly   be   had    in    such   compact   and 
reliable   form   in   any  other  book  we 
can  now  call  to  mind.     There  are  six- 
ty-four   pages,    splendidly    printed    in 
large   readable   type,   and   well   bound 
HX  a  serviceable  cover. 

This  book  can  be  had  free  by  any 
reader  of  this  paper  by  writing  to  the 
Zenner  Disinfectant  Company,  149 
Lafayette  .\venue.  Detroit,  tslich.for 
it.  We  believe  readers  who  send  for 
it  will  have  cause  to  be  gratified  that 
we  have  called  this  matter  to  their 
attention.  Take  our  advice  and  send 
for  it  right  away. 

If  the  separator  is  used,  cool  the 
cream  at  once  to  a  temperature  of 
about  50  degrees  as  soon  as  it  comes 
from  the  separator.  This  may  be  eas- 
ily done  by  placing  it  in  a  so-called 
"shot-gun"' can  and  setting  it  in  cold 
water.  Cover  it  with  a  cloth  lid  while 
it  is  cooling. 


The  Drovers'  Journal  reports  the 
sale  of  the  specially  fed  cattle  at  the 
Purdue  University  farm  heretofore 
referred  to,  and  says  that  Professor 
W.  A.  Cochel  sold  in  all  19  head  of 
yearlings  which  had  been  used  in  the 
feeding  test.  Fifteen  head  sold  at 
$6.85  and  4  sold  at  $4.25.  They  aver- 
aged 985  pounds  at  Lafayette  and  the 
shrinkage  in  shipping  was  only  14 
pounds  per  head. 

The  cattle  were  Hereford  grades 
and  were  fed  last  winter  on  corn,  cot- 
ton seed  meal,  silage,  and  clover  hay. 
They  gained  on  an  average  2.08 
pounds  per  head  per  day.  On  May 
20  they  were  divided  into  two  equal 
lots,  one  receiving  a  ration  of  corn, 
cotton  seed  meal,  with  timothy  clo- 
ver hay,  in  a  dry  lot,  and  the  other  lot 
corn,  cotton  seed  meal  on  a  timothy 
and  clover  pasture. 

During  the  three  months  they  were 
fed  the  cattle  fed  in  a  dry  lot  con- 
sumed 11.89  pounds  of  corn,  2.15 
pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  4-99 
pounds  of  hay  per  head  daily.  The 
lot  fed  on  pasture  consumed  10.26 
pounds  of  corn  and  1.52  pounds  of 
cotton  seed  meal  per  head  daily.  Both 
lots  received  all  they  would  eat.  The 
cattle  fed  in  dry  lot  gained  1.65 
pounds  and  those  in  pasture  gained 
1.24  pounds  per  head  daily. 

Professor  Cochel  says  that  while 
the  rate  of  gain  looks  small,  it  is  about 
all  that  could  be  expected  with  flies 
and  hot  weather  to  contend  with.  The 
grass-fed  cattle  would  undoubtedly 
have  made  better  gains  if  there  had 
not  been  so  much  rain,  as  the  grass 
was  very  washy. 

The  station  has  a  bunch  of  Here- 
ford two-year-olds  which  will  be  short 
grass-fed  this  fall  and  finished  for 
the  Christmas  market.  Professor 
Cochel  says  they  are  working  on  the 
problem  of  short  feeding  cattle  for 
market.  The  bunch  sold  to-day  was 
the  fourth  lot  fed  this  way  in  the  last 
year. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  $500,- 
000,0000  worth  of  dairy  cattle  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  claimed  that  there 
is  a  cow  of  some  sort  for  every  three 
people  in  the  United  States.  If  these 
cows  were  all  the  right  kind  of  ani- 
mals, there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the 
production    of    oleomargarine. 


I   RErOUT  SALES  OF  JER.SEVS. 


Sick  Hog's 


Cured  and  prevented  with  f;noddy'a 
powder.  Clears  hogs  of  worms.  Will 
buy  sick  hogs,  or  send  a  man  to  treat 
your  hogs  and  guarantee  a  cure. 
Treatment  is  simple,  anyone  can  use 
it.  Makes  hogs  thrifty  in  few  days. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  breed- 
ers. |5  case  cures  forty  hogs.  Book 
and  full  particulars  free.  Agents 
wanted.     Write    us. 

DR.    D.    C.    S.\ODDY    COMPANY, 

Bor  T,   NaMhTille,   Tenn. 

If  a  farm  is  worth  occupying  per- 
manently it  is  worth  adorning,  and  if 
it  is  worth  adorning  it  is  worth  pre- 
serving. 

Dr.  Carl  W^  Gay,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the 
University  of  Ohio,  has  been  appoint- 
ed Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  in 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  will 
also  have  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  stallion  law  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. This  law  becomes  effective  the 
first  of  January,  1908;  it  is  modelled 
after  the  plan  of  the  stallion  law  that 
is  in  operation   in   Wisconsin. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves 

From  Cornucopia  and  Johanna 
strains — the  two  strains  that  have  pro- 
du<ed  the  two  world  record  cows. 

Pure  bred  calves  |15  up.  Beautifully 
marked. 

Also    Scotch   Collie    Pups. 

FARVIEW  FARM,      Montrose,  Pa. 


Two  fine  heifers  by  Pedro  of  Fair- 
field .'.Ofi^R  and  one  promising  bull  calf 
by  King  Forfarshire  64S91  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Daube,   Carnegla.   Pa. 

One    year-old    bull,    fine    as    a     fiddle, 
.sired     by     King     Forfarshire     »;4S91,     to 
Geo.    M.    Conyer,   Cliverdale,   Mich. 
llerkNhIre    saleai 

One  pair  Pigs  to  M.  Morarity,  Cam- 
lit  11.    N.   J. 

1  boar  pig  to  K<>  stime  Morgan  Horse 
I'^irm.    Dilltown.    Pa. 

1  yearling  boar  to  S.  B.  Heigts,  i:ist 
Berlin,   Pa. 

1  boar  to  J.  E.  Adsit.  Conneuut  Lake. 
Pa. 

The.se  Berks  were  all  sired  hS  Royal 
Premier  King  58633.  who  os  producing 
some    magnificent    litters    for   me. 

Those  lovers  of  .scrub  stock  who 
r  laini  that  the  improved  breed."*  of 
swiiu'  are  given  to  producing  small  llt- 
ter.s  should  see  a  pretty  litter  of  ten 
pigs  a  voung  sow  gave  me  this  morn- 
ing as  lier  fU.^t  try.  The  last  littei  tlie 
dam  of  tliis  young  one  was  eloven  and 
i»f  her  grand-dam  fitart.  .n  -u>,{  .so  bad 
for   one    family! 

W.  F.  McSI'ARIl.W,  FIRMSS,  l*A. 


Farmers  Make  Fortune 


I.  How  to  preserve  your  Eggs 
and  keep  them  freith  fur  moBthii! 
(t^ell  your  Eggs  in  Winter  when 
you    can    get    more   money!) 

II.  How  to  preserve  your  But- 
ter; how  to  make  butter  In  half 
lime,   giving   it   tine  yellow   color. 

HI.  How  t3  keep  your  horses, 
cows,  etc.,  in  good  condition.  How 
to   keep  a  horse  fat. 

IV.  How  to  fatten  your  pigs  In 
short   time. 

V.  Formula  of  Artiflcial  Ma- 
nure— results    will    surprise   you. 

The  above  Six  Formulas  together 
will  be  .sent  on  receipt  of  $1  to  any 
atblrrss.  They  are  worth  950O— 
iind  iiioro  npiree. .  \ddreMft. 
A.  t.  >ll  >SiH.  1*1  II I.I.SHI \G  Dept. 
I'.  «».  Ilrnwfr.  770  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  Live.  Progressive  and  Up-to-dat* 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Authority.  It  !• 
chuck  full  of  new  and  valuable  arti- 
cles. Each  issue  contains  color  plata 
of  prize  winning  fowls.  Send  this  ad 
and  25  cents  and  get  It  for  one  year. 
I>o    it    now. 

.>iK\V     JHKSEV     POULTRY     JOURNAL 
•i»    1>A1     .sritKKT,  ORANGB,    N.    J. 

MARRIED  MAN  with  one  or  two 
irnnvii  sons  to  handle  brood  sows 
,111(1  \vi«rk  small  private  farm.  Splen- 
(liij  oi>portnnity  for  reliable  family. 
lliniso,  garden,  seed,  milk,  pork  and 
ii<>od  wa.s?<"s.  Give  particulars  in 
in  si  Ictt.r  KNOLL  TOP  FARM, 
Merchantville,   N.   J. 
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ROYAL  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW 


Tlie  management  of  tlie  American 
Royal  Live  Stock  Show  for  1907  is 
now  mailing  out  their  9th  annual  pre- 
mium list,  advertising  the  show,  which 
is  to  occur  at  the  Stock  Yards,  Kan- 
sas Citv,  Mo.,  Oct.   14-19,  inclusive. 

This  premium  list  is  larger,  by  a 
number  of  pages,  than  that  issued  m 
anv  former  year,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  larger  classilications 
for  all  the  stock  entered.  The  officers 
for  the  present  year  are  as  follows:— 
President.  Eugene  Rust,  Kansas  City; 
Vice-President,  Overton  Harris,  Har- 
ris Md  ;  the  old  reliable  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  T.  J.  Wornall,  Liberty, 
Mo,  and  General'  Manager,  C.  K. 
Thomas.  Kansas  City.  A  new  name 
among  the  Board  of  Directors  is  that 
of  A.  D.  Cottingham  of  Kansas  City. 
The  cattle  divisions  are  in  charge  of 
the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
four  principal  breeds  of  rattle.  1  he 
swine  department  is  in  charge  of  that 
stalwart  swin  breeder,  N.  H.  Gentry, 
of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  who  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

One  of  the  features  we  note  in  look- 
ing over  the  rules  and  regulations,  is 
that  in  the  Horse  and  Mule  depart- 
ments everv  care  shall  be  taken  to 
protect  the  spectators  and  visitors 
against  any  damage  that  might  be 
done  bv   the   animals   exhibited. 

Another  new  feature  which  is  ot 
great  importance  to  the  exhibitor  is 
that  included  in  rule  9.  providing  that 
exhibitors  can  bring  their  own  hay 
and  feed  to  supply  the  cattle  exhibit- 
ed This  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  all  exhibitors  in  this  show 
because  at  all  the  shows  throughout 
the  country— whether  justitiable  or 
not  there  has  been  complaint  about 
charges  made  for  feed  where  cxhibw 
tor-,  were  compelled  to  buy  feed  from 
the  people  in  the  city  where  the  show 
was  held.  This  rule  will  enab  e  a 
man  who  expeet>  to  exhibit  ^^[^  f\^/ 
to  carry,  not  i.nly  enough  to  feed  hi. 
.tock  in  transit,  but  also  enough, 
without  a.Mitional  charges  to  carrv 
ihem   through   the   Royal  Show. 

Glancing  further  through  the  pages 
of  thi>.  premium  list,  we  note  that  in 
addition  to  the  regular  cash  prizes  of 
$4\kx,  offered  in  each  breed,  there  are 
ntuy    .xo.ption.l    ^'ccial    premiums 
;;.nfcularly    in    the    way   ot    cu,.s    ami 
ldvertiMn^^     Notably,    those    oi    J.  e- 
c-m     &   C^..    C:i<lv   &     01m>tead,    the 
^     ndzer    Amis"  Co.     All    >ueces.  u 
competitor,  for  these  prizes  ni  t^onm 
vear.   know    th.    value   that    '— ^^V^^^ 
;..l    f.    t!u-    securing    -t    "lU'    ot    tlR.e 

"ir^;SMr^A^NV.ber  of  Kansas 
a     .offered  $5o<M..r  the  best  ear  oad 

nf  fit  cattle  (load  consisting  ot  i. 
head  aNH  nginp  Moo  pminds  or  up- 
wnrN  all  ^how,n.'  a  prcv.ondcrance 
Tii..   An.«^  or  Galhjway  1^^. 

'^'^^^rVarnria^onl--^^^"^ 
'^^i\        Mr     \Vo1k  r    ,^    agnin    offering 

^;'^  .mount    iS-.oo)    in   the   ^ame 

the   -^aiiu'   amount    1.0  Sh..rt- 

H-,.^     to   be    competed    ^^r   n>    .  1 

'"         n  i,„r   l.r-.-l-   cnmpotm-.' 

fir;;,,;;;"  i ';.■>.!.;  ^^  ]  ;;i';^o; 


are  Duroc-Jersej^s,  Poland-Chinas, 
lUrkshires  and  Chester  Whites.  As 
an  additieuial  incentive  in  the  Swine 
dei)artment,  the  Swift  Packing  Co.  is 
offering  a  list  of  special  prizes  for 
hogs  fed  on  their  Digester  Tankage. 

Just  following  the  Swine  depart- 
ment in  the  premium  list  we  come  to 
the  Angora  Goat  department.  This 
i>  one  which  appeals  to  lovers  of  nov- 
elty in  fine  bred  stock.  The  premi- 
ums offered  in  this  department  are 
greater  than  those  offered  at  any  pre- 
vious show  of  Angora  (^oats.  The 
Angora  Goat  Association  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  a  very  strong  one  and 
they  have  felt  themselves  justified  in 
putting  up  purses  which  will  be  sure 
to  attract  the  best  of  their  breed  in 
large  numbers.  No  one  who  was  at 
the  show  last  year  can  fail  to  remem- 
ber the  famous  Angora  Ituck  imported 
from  Southern  .\frica  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $.^.000.  The  coming  show 
promises  to  be  on  a  larger  scale,  with 
l)etter  stuff  entered   than  ever  before. 

There  will  be  three  breeds  of  sheep 
— Cotswolds.  Hampshirs  and  Shrop- 
shires — with  good  purses  in  each 
breed.  The  management  of  the  show 
say  that  the  dem.ind  for  information 
in  tlu-  Sheep  department  is  greater 
at  this  time  than  has  been  the  case 
in  any  previous  year,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  showing  of  these  three 
breeds  will  be  very  large.  It  is  prob- 
able one  or  two  other  breeds  may  be 
.added  to  this  department  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  the  official  catalogue  about 
September   loth. 

In  the  Horse  department  the  Bel- 
gians, German  and  French  Coach  and 
Percherons  have  full  classifications  as 
grc.'it  as  those  offered  at  any  other 
show  in  the  country-,  not  including 
specials.  For  draft  horses  in  harness 
the  i)rizes  are  esjHcially  attractive. 
For  the  pa>t  two  years  the  Horse  de- 
]>artment  has  been  one  of  the  attrac- 
tiw  i\,tturr^  of  the  American  Royal 
and  one  which  appeaU  to  the  casual 
visitor  .'IS  much  as  the  one  interested 
in  the  breeding  <<\  ilie  stock  shown. 
The  exhibition  of  1007  promises  to 
ccllipsc  anything  in  jirior  years.  .\11 
who  have  visited  the  show  in  the  past 
have  been  especially  interested  in  the 
exhibit  of  draft  hor-e-^  in  h'arness. 
When  the  great  2.  3.  4  -I'l'l  C-horsc 
uani-  Ml"  \rmnur  &  Co..  Swift  &  Co. 
and  r.ib^t  &  Co.  have  entered  the 
ring  they  have  been  greeted  enthusi- 
astically. And  other  great  rivals  for 
the  1h  «t  lior-.-  in  the-e  cln^i^ics  are 
exjieeted  to  bf  prr>«.*nt  and  011  exhibi- 
tion every  afternoon  nn<l  night  of  the 
-how  Tn  this  department  a  matter 
i.f  -pecial  interc-^t  i>-  offered  in  the 
-pceial  prizes  for  the  most  proficient 
work  in  the  judging  of  draft  and  coach 
liorvc^  by  'itudents  of  Agricultural 
College';  and  farmers'  sons  under  2> 
years  age.  This  special  prize  i«  of- 
ivrvi]  by  MoLnughlin  P.ro'^,.  of  Kan- 
-as    City. 

The  NTuIc  depart meiil  i^  in  charge 
i>\  that  prr-mier  mule  man.  who  cap- 
tured the  world  at  St.  Lom^^  by  his 
grca*  team  of  Plattr  rountv  mules. 
Mr.  W  A  1-lgin,  of  Platte  City.  Md. 
r.\i.  r\  IhhIv  who  w'l';  at  the  Royal  of 
TOoT,  knows  what  Mr.  F.lein  ma<lc  of 
tlii<  department  that  year,  and  the 
management  ha^  his  personal  a=:^ur- 
ance  that  thr  mule  show  for  T0O7_  at 
the   Royal  will   eclipse   most  anything 


seen  in  the  United  States  heretofore. 
Mr.  I'^lgin's  assurance  is  ample  to 
warrant  anybody  to  travel  half  across 
the  country  to  see  the  show  he  will 
put  up. 

Mr.  John  M.  Hazleton  is  in  charge 
of  the  Students'  Judging  Contest, 
which  contest  will  occur  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  I2th,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
show.  As  this  contest  is  open  to  any 
farmer's  son  over  25  years  of  age  and 
the  agricultural  college  students,  and 
as  the  prizes  are  splendid  and  offer  a 
good  classification,  it  ought  to  bring 
out  a  large  class  of  competitors  from 
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Catawaj  TmIs  ^or  Urfc  itj  Cnps 

Three    of    Clark*a    latcns*    C«ltlTat«ra 

produced  this  year  14  1-t  acres,  Itt 
tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa.  Timothy  4k 
Redtop  hay.     If  you  want  to  know  haw 
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Jointed    pole      takes     all     weight   off 

horses  and  keeps  their  heels  away 

from  the  disks. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.. 

6  Main  Street,      -     Higganum,  Conn. 


BIG  CORN  CROPS 

can  b«  zTovm  by  thog«  who  follow  the  taacblnri  In  oar 
new  illu»trate<l  lK><>k.  "More  Com  to  the  Acre."  It 
is  the  hrft  thing  ever  published  on  corn,  becsaia  It  U  k 
practical  field  b<«jk.  Years  of  practical  knowledre  aboat 
erowJQg  nmre  crn  and  better  earn,  by  practical  tarmari, 
it  told  in  Hs  pa!;aa.  S'^me  leading  chspten  ar«:  Hiitory 
of  Corn,  Ariat-iny  of  the  Com  Plant.  Race*  of  Cora,  Good 
Seed  E  insla  a  0  -■■l  f^UaA,  So<>l-H<d  Preparation.  Mact- 
Ing  Seed  Ora,  Kinds  of  Ciiltivatii^n.  forn  MachilMrT, 
Corn  Jxidgiag,  and  How  to  Increaae  the  Tld£ 


Tlila  book  FREE  if  yoa  aand  SSo  Cor  lis  BDOstht  tttel 
nbwrtptioa  to  Fana  and  Stock.  th«  uniy  IIIiutnt«d  pap*r 
which BiakM •  *p«et»H7 e( ooratBd U Ta-ftoek.  tmi abeal 
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Poultry  Magazine, 

Monthly,  50  to  100  pates.  Ita  writera 
are  tiie  ni.)8t  auccesafUl  PouUrymen 
aud  women  in  the  United  SUtes.    It  id 

The  POUlTRy  TRIBUNE, 

nicely  illustrated,  brimftil  each  month 
of  itiformatioa  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  and  Make  the  Most  Money  with 
tn  h«  »i»K„.,»  I.  t.*.™'  rl"  '*^'  •■"  Kood  you  can't  aflbrtl 
r«J^2I'*°*'°V*-  K'^*^^'  ^  ^^^^  !>*«•  '^ear.  Send  at  once 
for  ftee  sample  and  special  ownn  TO  voo.  "'"""^ 

SWINE  MAGAZINE 

Monthly  14  to 64  paK.'s,l.pvtwrit<'r9Hndiriforma- 
tion  iH.w  to  M.ke  Big   Mon.»  With  He...    It  Ig 

The  NATIONAL  SWINE   MAGAZINE 

Printed  on  heavy  pai>er  well 
illustrated  with  Prize  Winning 
AniinalH,  Houses,  Fixtures.  Ac. 
60ct!<.|.prye«r.  OurPramlum 
Propoalll«M  toAflanisonthese 
two  MHjjazirie.s  eiiatileayou  to 
«„r»K  .  J.  -  J  .  e^l""e  or  a  pair  or  m'oreof 
purebreii  pedigreed  pigs  abaelutely  wmt  t  or  a  big  Oaaii 
Comml«#ton  I  fyou  choose.  Write  me  today  for  sam* 
pies  (ifthe  two  paiiers  and  full  particulars. 

ft.  I.  USHER.  ftMUka.  Bex  31.  Fteepert.  UL 
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all  over  the   West  and  make  a  keen 
contest. 

The  American  Royal  has  been  in 
existence  for  nine  years  and  has  been 
held  at  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards, 
which  is  the  centre  market  of  the 
Middle  West,  drawing  from  a  large 
area  of  country  watered  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  rivers.  Tn  that 
time  the  show  has  not  had  a  damage 
suit  arising  from  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  acquired  at  its  an- 
nual exhibition.  The  entire  conduct 
of  the  show  and  the  cleanly  and  per- 
fect condition  in  which  the  grounds 
have  always  been  kept  is  sufficient  to 
justify  any  breeder  in  exhibiting  his 
stock  at  the  Royal.  While  other 
shows  may  have  had  their  difficulties 
along  these  lines,  the  Royal  has  its 
first  trouble  yet  in  the  future.  This 
is  entirely  due  to  the  excellence  of 
the  management  and  extreme  care 
used  in  seeking  to  prevent  the  con- 
ditions which  bring  about  the  diseases 
among  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep 
exhibited. 


GROWING   HOGS   IN   WESTERN 
NEBRASKA. 


Hog  growing  on  variously  combin- 
ed rations  of  grain  and  alfalfa  pasture 
or  hay  has  been  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous tests  at  the  North  Platte  Experi- 
ment Substation.  Accounts  of  eleven 
experiments  are  given  in  Bulletin  99 
of  the  Nebraska  station,  just  issued. 
The  bulletin  may  be  had  free  by  ap- 
plying to  the  director  of  the  station  at 
Lincoln.    Nebraska. 

To  test  the  profitableness  of  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  grain  fed  in  con- 
nection with  alfalfa,  corn,  shorts,  bar- 
ley and  cmmer  were  used.  In  one 
case  alfalfa  pasture  was  the  only  feed, 
in  another  corn.  During  each  exper- 
iment, where  not  otherwise  stated, 
each  lot  of  pigs  was  pastured  on  a 
five  acre  field  of  alfalfa  or  given  ac- 
cess to  alfalfa  hay.  Duroc  Jersey 
hogs,  mostly  of  high  grades,  with 
some  registered  stock  were  employed. 

Three  lots  of  pastured  pigs  were 
fed  respectively  %,  ij4  and  2'.4  pounds 
of  corn  daily  for  every  hundred 
pounds  of  pigs.  Those  fed  the  least 
grain  made  the  largest  gain  in  pro- 
portion  to  grain  consumed,  but  they 
gained  more  slowly  and  at  the  end  of 
the  test  had  a  stunted  appearance. 
The  daily  profit  per  pig  was  larger 
with  those  fed  the  next  higher  grain 
ration,  and  largo«;t  with  those  fed  the 
most    gr.-iiti.        In    another    experiment 


three  lots  of  30  pigs  each  were  fed 
respectively  i  pound,  2  pounds,  and  a 
full  ration  of  grain  daily  to  each  100 
pounds  of  pigs.  The  pigs  on  light 
grain  feed  required  230  days  to  fit  for 
market,  and  gave  a  profit  on  the 
grain  fed  of  $179.40.  The  pigs  on 
medium  grain  took  221  days  and  gave 
$179.01  profit.  Those  on  full  feed  were 
ready  for  market  in  165  days,  and  gave 
$168.30  profit,  showing  but  a  small 
margin  to  cover  risk,  labor,  interest 
and  extra  alfalfa  required  in  keeping 
pigs  the  longer  time  on  the  lighter 
grain  feed. 

Where  one  lot  of  pastured  pigs  was 
fed  corn,  and  another  three-fourths 
corn  and  one-fourth  shorts,  the  re- 
sults were  in  favor  of  the  corn. 

Mature  hogs,  thin  in  flesh,  were 
pastured  two  months  or  more  on  al- 
falfa without  other  feed.  They  aver- 
aged about    ^j  pound  of  gain  a  day. 

Two  lots  nf  weaned  brood  sows 
were  fed.  the  one  3  pounds  of  corn 
a  day  for  too  pounds  of  hog  together 
with  alfalfa  pasture,  the  other  4 
pounds  of  corn  in  a  dry  lot  without 
alfalfa  or  other  feed.  It  required  near- 
ly 43  per  cent  more  corn  to  yield  ion 
pounds  of  gain  in  the  dry  lot  than  in 
the  pasture.  To  pasture  a  pig  through 
the  season  at  North  Platte  costs  about 
;o  cents,  valuing  alfalfa  consumed  in 
the  field  at  $2.50  a  ton. 

Twentv-nine    shoats.    averaging    185 
pounds,  made  for  six  weeks  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  of  t.59  pounds  each  on 
3  pounds  of  corn  a  day  per  100  pounds 
of   pigs.     With    corn    at    35   cc"*^   ^^^'^^ 
made  a  cost,  not  including  the  alfalfa 
consumed,  of  $2.36  per  too  pounds  of 
pain.       .\nother     lot.     averaging     130 
pounds,  was  fed  a  full  ration  of  corn. 
They    eaincd    t.6   pounds   a   day  each. 
.T  co'st  for  grains  of  $3,07  per  too.  not 
including  alfalfa,  corn  being  35  cents. 
Barlev  and  alfalfa  hav  gave  smaller 
gains  th.TU  corn   and  alfallfa  hay.  Cut 
alfalfa    hay.   fed    with    either   corn   or 
barley,  gave  cheaper  gains,  not  count- 
ing  cost    of   cutting,    than      loose    hav 
fed   with    the    snme    grain.     Corn    and 
alfalfa    gave   almost     twice    the    daily 
profit  per  pig  given  by  equal  weights 
of   emmer  or   barley   under   the    same 
conditions.     Tn  this  test  the  corn  fed 
brought  65  cents  per  bushel,  the  em- 
mer   35    cents,    the      barley    4-1    cents. 
Where  barlev  or  cmmer  was  fed  half 
nn<l    half    witl^    corn,    the      barley    fed 
brought    13. 5  cents   more  and   the  em- 
mer   o    cents    more    per      bushel    than 
when   fed   alone. 

The    value    of    alfalfa    in    pork    pro- 
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duction  was  evident  throughout  these 
exepriments  and  others  made  at  the 
North  Platte  station.  In  all  cases 
where  the  conditions  were  not  made 
exceptionally  unfavorable  the  results 
indicated  a  net  profit.  With  good 
alfalfa  hay  to  feed,  mature  hogs  can 
be  carried  through  the  winter  in  fair 
condition  on  3  pounds  a  day  or  less 
of   corn. 

In  general  these  experiments  indi- 
cate that  a  very  light  grain  ration  in 
connection  with  alfalfa  is  not  the  most 
profitable.  Tn  special  cases  as  where 
corn  is  very  high  or  market  conditions 
argue  for  deferring  finishing,  the  con- 
trary may  be  true.  But  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  '"quick  sales,  small  profits." 
due  weight  being  given  to  labor,  in- 
terest, risk  of  disease,  etc..  the  larger 
profit  seems  to  lie  with  the  larger 
grain  ration  and  the  ensuing  quicker 
and   more  frequent   returns. 


Bargains  In   Poland 

Chinas,  BerkshlreS" 

A  Chester  Whites 

I  now  bave  a  large  stock 
of  probably  the  best  I 
ever  owned.  Cannot 
tell  you  all  bere.  out  I 
have  Boars  and  Sows, 
._  -  -   _      all  breeds,;  to  6  montha 

rtirt  matflrt  no*  alln-  fr^K  bred  and  boarP  refdy 
01a  maieu  uu  n*iu.  f«  #^_i„o-  and  Ree<Bteied 
for  serv  ce.  Goern^p^  ^*^  wrft^  for  Drices 
S'otcr     Collie     Puppies       Write    lor     pne«" 

oeiotd.  M.  B  Turkey.  Baned  and  White  P 
•^orkR.  Brown  Leghorns  icr  taje. 

r  F.  HAilLTON.    •    C«cb.-M»ille.  Pa. 

Aldoro  Farm,  Rosston,  Pa' 

Guernsey  Cattle,  Berkshire  and    Large  York 
shire  Swioei 


We  offer  some  splendid  boars  at 
$20,  $25  and  $30  each.  These  are 
royally  bred  and  ready  for  aenrice. 
We  have  August  and  September  piga 
in  pairs  and  trios  not  akin  from  the 
very  best  stock,  and  of  the  correct 
type.  Pigs  sired  by  Baron  Duk«  63d, 
Prince  Premier,  Paymaster,  Pa«tfliaa- 
ter  3d,  Sterling  of  Bilt«B«re,  Ki«g 
Mnnt^r   afi«l    <»th#r   a«t*4    fttrva 


GOOD  iNVESTCnEHTS 

FIRST      JV^ORTGAGE     BONDS 

5  per  cent,  clear  of  taxes.  Interest  payable  semmi-annually,  July  and  January 

Persons  wishing  a  first-class  investment,  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  and  also  by  fire  insurance  irj 
cafe  of  fire   should  write  me  at  once.     These  bonds  are  issued  by  a  company  doing  a  good  business  that  will 


stand  investigation. 


In  Sums  of  SI  00,  to  S2000 


These  bonds  are  offered  for  sale  in  sums  ranging  from  $100  to  $2000,  and  are  to  secure  capital  for  a  fast  grow- 
ing business  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Over  $5000  Sold  Within  a  Month 

and  the  opportunity  will  not  last  long,  as  five  per  cent,  clear  of  taxes,  interest  semi-annually,  on  good  property, 
does  not  last  long.     The  business  is  on  a  banking  basis.    Write  me  at  once. 


C  E.  MORRISON, 


OXFORD,  PA 


r 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  September— 1907. 


Receipts  of  cattle  at  Chicago  during 

August  numbered  235,880,  a  decrease 
of  31,429  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year.  This  decrease  in  re- 
ceipts this  year  as  compared  with  last 
has  been  mostly  in  western  range  cat- 
tle, the  movement  of  which  to  market 
is  much  later  in  starting  than  a  year 
ago.  So  far  as  feed-lot  cattle  are  con- 
cerned the  supply  has  not  held  up  but 
has  been  considerably  larger  than  Au- 
gust of  1906.  The  fact  that  receipts 
of  rangers  thus  far  this  season,  which 
practically  means  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, as  they  do  not  commence  com- 
ing to  any  extent  before  August  ist, 
number  only  28,400  as  against  78,000 
during  the  same  period  last  year  and 
70,000  two  years  ago,  tells  the  story 
of  decreased  receipts  from  that  source 
so  far  as  August  is  concerned.  This, 
however,  does  not  indicate  that  the 
same  ratio  will  hold  throughout  the 
season.  On  account  of  abundant  rain 
in  the  Northwest  grass  has  been  soft 
and  washy  and  western  ranch  men 
aim  to  delay  shipping  until  grass  cures 
and  the  cattle  harden  up.  We  look 
for  heavy  receipts  of  westerns  during 
September  and  October,  although  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  total  sup- 
ply for  the  season  will  fall  short  of 
last  year  as  many  outfits  have  been 
forced  out  of  business  by  the  en- 
croachment of  liomcstcadcrs  and  set- 
tlers and  the  action  of  the  fiovcrn- 
ment  in  compelling  the  rcni<(\,il  nf  il- 
legal fences.  The  recent  trend  of  the 
fat  cattle  market  hri'.  been  down- 
grade, in  fact,  price-  mi  most  kinds 
went  off  IOC  to  25c  during  the  past 
week.  This  has  been  due  mostly  to 
the  increasing  supplies  of  western 
range  cattle,  which  are  preferred  by 
the  buyers  to  the  riiediitm  to  prime 
natives  as  they  are  well  shrunk  out 
from  their  long  journey  and  dress 
more  pounds  of  beef  to  the  carcass 
than  the  sappy  kind  of  natives.  More- 
over, the  quality  of  the  westerns  is 
exceptionally  good  this  season  so 
they  meet  all  requirements  of  the 
slaughterers  except  that  demanding 
the  very  best  grade  of  corn-fed  beef. 
We  have  pointed  out  in  our  previous 
letters  that  this  condition  would  rule 
and  have  urged  feeders  to  market 
their  medium  to  good  natives  l>cfore 
the  heavy  supply  of  \vi  -terns  arrived, 
and  very  many  have  done  this  and 
thus  escaped  the  shrinkage  in  prices. 
The  exceptionally  hot  weatlur  (if  the 
past  few  days  has  tended  tri  narrow 
the    demand    for    beef    and    caused    a 


corresponding  weakness  in  the  cattle 
trade,  and  the  strike  of  teamsters  in 
New  York  has  been  another  depress- 
inor  feature,  as  this  has  hampered  New 
York  packers  and  slaughterers  in 
handling  their  meat  and  they  have 
not  been  disposed  to  buy  as  heavily 
as  they  otherwise  would.  We  were 
also  for  a  time  threatened  with  a 
teamsters'  strike  here,  which,  how- 
ever, was  fortunately  averted,  but  it 
nevertheless  caused  a  little  nervous- 
ness on  the  market  while  the  strike 
talk  was  going  on.  Notwithstanding 
the  decline  of  the  past  week  prices  on 
the  good  to  choice  cattle  are  10  cents 
to  15  cents  higher  than  a  month  ago, 
but  the  common  to  fair  kind,  that  is, 
the  grades  that  feel  the  competition 
of  the  westerns  most,  are  loc  to  25c 
lower.  At  the  present  time  choice  to 
extra  prime  steers  are  quotable  at 
$7.10  to  $7.50.  but  there  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  or  three  loads  of  cattle  re- 
ceived a  week  good  enough  to  reach 
or  even  approximate  $7.50.  It  takes 
something  pretty  choice  to  land  above 
$7.00.  Good  to  choice  steers  are 
quotable  at  $6.60  to  $7.10;  medium  to 
good  $5.25  to  $6.50;  common  to  fair 
$4.40  to  $500;  fair  to  choice  corn-fed 
yearlings  $5.25  to  $6.75.  Most  all 
grades  of  killing  cows  and  heifers  are 
15c  to  25c  lower  than  thirty  days  ago 
and  in  some  cases  the  decline  is  even 
more.  The  lower  grades,  such  as 
fair  cows  and  good  canners  and  cut- 
ti  r-.  ar<'  selling  just  about  the  same, 
as  they  have  been  on  a  pretty  low  bas- 
is for  some  time.  There  is  not  much 
change  in  the  market  for  killing  bulls, 
and  veal  calves  are  selling  practically 
the  same  as  a  month  ago.  Following 
are  ruling  quotations:  Good  to  extra 
prime  heifers  $4.85  to  $5.75;  fair  to 
medium  heifers  $3.40  to  $4.25;  medi- 
um to  extra  prime  cows  $4.00  to  $5.25; 
medium  to  best  canners  and  cutters 
$2.50  to  $3.25;  common  canners  $1.50 
to  $2.25;  good  to  extra  prime  butcher 
and  export  bulls  $4.25  to  $5.40;  good 
half-fat  bulls  $3. 40  to  $3.60;  distillery 
bulls  $4.50  to  $5.00;  fair  to  good  bo- 
logna bulls  $3.00  to  $3.40;  good  to 
prime  veal  calves  $4.50  to  $7.50;  com- 
mon to  fair  veal  calves  $3.50  to  $5.00; 
good  to  extra  choice  milkers  and 
springers  $37-.'^o  to  $60,00  per  head; 
common  to  medium  kinds,  $25  to  $35 
per  head. 

While  there  is  pretty  good  demand 
right  along  for  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  many  are  holding  off  waiting 
until  the  corn  crop  is  fully  assured.  If 
frost    holds    off   and    everything   indi- 


cates a  big  crop,  as  there  is  now  a 
very  fair  prospect,  we  look  for  a  big 
demand  for  stockers  and  feeders  and 
prices  have  varied  very  little  during 
the  past  month.  At  the  present  time 
fancy  selected  feeders  weighing  1050 
to  1 1 50  lbs.  are  quotable  at  $5.00  to 
$5.25;  good  to  choice  feeders  $4.75  to 
$5.00;  fancy  selected  stockers,  weigh- 
ing 600  to  850  lbs.,  $4.65  to  $4.85;  good 
to  choice  stockers.  600  to  850  lbs., 
$4.25  to  $4.65;  medium  to  good  stock- 
ers, $3.25  to  $4.25;  inferior  to  com- 
mon stockers,  $2.75  to  $3.75;  good  to 
choice  stock  heifers,  500  lbs.  to  700 
lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.65;  fair  to  good  stock 
heifers,  $3.00  to  $3.40;  fair  to  good 
thin  young  cows,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  fair 
to  good  feeding  bulls,  800  lbs.  to  iioo 
lbs.  at  $3.00  to  $3.50. 

Receipts  of  hogs  for  August  num- 
bered 511,370,  a  loss  of  60,012  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  month  last  year. 
For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year 
receipts  numbered  5,015,897,  a  de- 
crease of  82,338  compared  with  the 
first  eight  months  of  1906.  The  hog 
market  shows  but  little  change  from 
a  month  ago,  prices  being  slightly 
lower  if  anything.  On  to-day's  mar- 
ket bulk  of  the  good  hogs  sold  at 
$6.15  to  $6.40.  with  top  at  $6.55. 

Receipts  of  sheep  for  August  are 
356,970,  a  decrease  of  51,967,  compared 
with  the  same  month  last  year,  while 
for  the  year  to  date  the  decrease 
amounts  to  325,537-  The  great  bulk 
of  the  offerings  now  coming  consist 
of  western  grass  sheep  and  lambs, 
which  are  as  a  rule  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  bring  very  satisfactory 
prices,  top  for  western  Iambs  last 
week  being  $7.50,  which  price  we  ob- 
tained for  several  big  shipments  from 
Idaho,  the  lambs  averaging  around 
65  lbs.  While  lambs  are  somewhat 
lower  than  a  month  ago  sheep  are  up 
a  little  on  account  of  moderate  re- 
ceipts of  that  class,  the  offering*  be- 
mg  made  up  very  largely  of  lambs, 
as  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing 
tendency  to  market  at  the  lamb  age 
rather  than  to  keep  the  stock  on  and 
market  as  yearlings  or  aged  muttons, 
due  of  course  to  the  very  strong 
prices  that  have  been  paid  for  lamos 
for  quite  a  long  time  past,  so  that 
sheepmen  have  preferred  to  take  the 
present  sure  profit.  Following  are 
current  quotations  on  native  killing 
sheep  and  lambs:  Good  to  choice  ex- 
port wethers,  $5.60  to  $6.00;  fair  to 
good  wethers,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  good  to 
choice  heavy  ewes,  $5.00  to  $5.40;  me- 
dium  ewes,   $4.50   to  $5.00;   culls   and 
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tail-ends  $2.00  to  $4.00;   choice   year-ia 
lings,  $6.00  to  $6.25;  fair  to  good  year-^ 
lings,  $5.25   to   $5.75;     culls,   $4.00 -to  ^ 
$5.00;    fair   to   choice    lambs,   $6.50   to 
$7.25;  common  to  fair  lambs,  $5.75  to 
$6.25;   choice   breeding  ewes,  $5.75   to 
$6.25;  choice  feeding  wethers,  $5.25  to 
$5-35;    fair   to    good    feeding   wethers, 
$5.00  to  $5.15;   fair  to  choice   feeding 
yearlings,  $5.65  to  $6.00;  fair  to  choice 
feeding  lambs,  $7.00  to  $7.15. 

No  man  should  ever  drive  a  horse 
that  he  is  ashamed  of — much  less 
breed  from  one. 


POR   f ALB   OR   BXCHANGB. 


This  department  of  advertislnf  wil] 
•nable  readers  to  aell  any  kind  of  eur- 
plus,  live  atock.  farm  tools,  machinery, 
crops,  etc.  Advertisements  of  farms 
for  sale,  rent,  or  excbance,  poultry, 
supplies,  doffs.  cats,  pet  stock,  Imple- 
ments, machinery,  warons,  seeds, 
plants  and  vegetables.  The  cost  ef 
advertising  Is 

Only    Two    Cents    •    Word, 

all  classified.  Each  Initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  26  cents  each 
Issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  1  cents  eaeb 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 
This   Department   for  litre   Stoek  Only. 

CATTLE. 

JKRSBTS — Combination      and      Ooldea 
Lad.     For    sale — 10    cows,    10    heifers 
and    20    bulls.     S.    B.    NIVIN,    Landea- 
berc.  Pa. 

The   **Dnlry   Calf   from   Birth   to   Pr©«t»» 

Tells  how  to  raise  calves,  cure  their 
diseases,  Ac.  by  our  best  breeders. 
Just  out.  Introductory  price  26  cents. 
C.  I.  HUNT.  Hunt.  N.  Y.,  Breeder  of 
choice    Regrlstered   Jerseys. 

HOGS. 


RrKintered    O.    I.    C.    PIrk — 6      Boars.    5 
Sows,    4    to    7    months    old;    price    ac- 
cording to  quality.      E.  A.  RAU,  R.  D.  3, 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


One  Stnn«lnrd  Chewier  White  Sow — Bred 
to   farrow  in  November.      E.  W.  RAU, 
R.   D.   3,   Cape  Girardeau.   Mo. 


February  and  March  pigs,  either 
sex.  for  sale — mortgage  lifters.  Prices 
reasonable — always     give     satisfaction. 

SANFORD     ROVER. 
R.  D.  No.  1  RIdKewny,  Ohio. 


POLAND  CHINA  Pigs  for  sale,  di- 
rect descendants  of  Chief  Perfec- 
tion 2nd,  Keep  On,  Captivator.  Next 
In  Line,  and  others.  WARD  W. 
DASEY,    Frankford.    Del. 

MISCELLANEOUS^ 


Wanted — Real   Kutate  for  Exehnnae. 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  exchange 
farms  or  merchandise,  or  anything, 
write  me  at  once,  describing  fully,  and 
what  is  wanted.  I  can  match  you.  no 
charge  unless  tratle  is  made. 
B.   J.   WATER  STRIPE,        Clwrenoe,    Mo. 

WANTED — We  have  an  enquiry  for 
a  Hereford  Bull  and  Jersey  Red  Plffs. 
Parties  having  them  for  sale  may  nnd 
a  purchaser  by  advertising  In  Blooded 
Stock. J 

FOR      SALE  —  Exceptionally      fine 
Shetland    pony,    young,      beautiful; 
complete   outfit.     L.    D.   ATWATER, 
Waverly.  N.   Y. 

POULTRY 


PENNSYLVANIA    LAWS    RE- 

CARDING  SALE  OF 

FEED  STUFFS. 

An  act  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania  at  its  last 
session  and  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1907, 
makes  some  important  changes  in  the 
law  regulating  the  sale  of  feeding 
stuffs  within  the  State.  It  provides 
that  every  lot  or  parcel  of  wheat  and 
rye  bran  and  middlings,  or  any  mix- 
ture thereof,  sold,  offered  or  exposed 
for  sale  within  the  State  at  any  other 
place  than  a  mill  where  manufactured, 
shall  have  a  tag  or  printed  statement 
attached  to  each  package  containing 
the  same,  guaranteeing  the  contents 
of  the  package  to  be  pure  and  also 
staling  the  number  of  net  pounds 
contained  therein  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter. 

The  sale  of  mixed  feeds,  except 
chop  made  by  grinding  whole  grain, 
and  all  condimental  feeds  possessing 
nutritive  value  combined  with  medic- 
inal properties,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the-name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  number  of  net  pounds, 
brand  name,  and  a  statement  of  the 
percentages  of  protein,  fat  and  fiber, 
and  also  the  names  of  the  several  in- 
gredients of  which  the  article  is  com- 
posed. The  minimum  penalty  for  vio- 
lating any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
feeding  stufJs  law,  is  raised  from  $50 
to  $100. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  paris 
green,  providing  for  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  samples  of  the  same, 
and  the  punishment  of  frauds  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  thereof,  was  al- 
so passed,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Governor    on    the    29th    day    of    May, 

1907. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
these  acts  will  be  glad  to  send  copies 
of  the  same  to  any  person  upon  re- 
quest. 

F.  D.  Fuller,  Chemist. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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CHESTER     WHITES 

Three  extra  10-month-old  Boars,  just 
the  kind  you  want.  4  Sows,  the  same 
age,  that  are  good.  Spring  Pigs.  Boars 
and  Sows.  Write  me  if  you  want  a 
choice    animal. 

J.  H.  YARNALL 

Jennersville,  .  Pa« 


LEARN  about  the  GREAT  WEST— 

its  free  homesteads;  wonderful 
possibilities  and  attractive  oppor- 
tunities   by    reading. 

RANCH  &  RANGE 
the  leading  farm  journal  of  the 
West.  Two  months,  10  cents;  one 
year,  including  a  10x11  1-2  Atlas  of 
17  maps,  giving  State  map  of  Colo- 
rado, 11.00.  Address  RANCH  & 
RANGE,    Denver,    Colo. 


Grlgrgrs,  the  Liberal,  again  offers 
pure  Berkshires — sell  or  exchange; 
Swiss  Dairy  Goats — the  ideal  llttle- 
biff  cow;  "Victor"  Hay  Press  and 
Stump  Lifter.  Rare  chance  for  reli- 
able farm  tenant — share  or  partner- 
ship.     GRIGGS    PLACE,    Troat    Ran,  Pa 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  POUND-CHINAS. 

20  choice  Spring  Sows,  open  ;  25  Fall  Piga 
both  Hexes,  and  also  nome  very  fine  yearling 
bred  sown  that  are  extra  fine  and  were  priae 
winners  last  Fall.  12  head  Poland-Chlna»  from 
3  to  12  mouths  old.  I  never  had  a  better  offer- 
ing in  young  B0W8  than  this. 

C.  R.  CRESSMAN, 

Btxrsonville.BucRs  Co.,  Pa, 


Chester      Whites 

Sows  bred,  $25  to  $30  each.  Boart 
at  $15.  Sows  ready  for  serricc.  Skow 
stuff — what  you  want.  Fancy  fall 
pigs.     Write  at  once. 

D.  W.  SnaiABARGER,        Eara.  Ohki 


Chester  Whites 


Sea4   In    year  uibacrlptlOB   ui   eaee. 


I  have  them  combining 
the  best  blood  in  Chester 
County.  If  vou  want  the 
good  old  Chester  that  has  made  this  county  fa- 
mous, we  have  them  here  that  will  pleaae  you* 
We  breed  and  sell  only  the  best.     Write  me. 

L.  WEBSTER.    •   Kelton,    Pa, 


You  Can  Have  This  Picture 

1  This  niajfnificent  picture  should  be  in  every  farm  home.  It 
s  a  delightful  scene  of  a  happy  young  farmer  and  his  sweet- 
heai  t.  a  beautiful  incident  in  the  lives  of  a  j^reat  many  readers 
of  this  pap,  r.  The  picture  is  printed  in  brilliant  colors;  size 
16x22  inches.  No  farm  house  should  be  without  it.  We  want 
you  to  become  a  reader  of 

THE  FARMER'S  RECORD 

a  large  practical  monthly  farm  journal.  A.«  a  special  induce- 
ment we  will  send  it  four  mouths  on  trial  for  10c.  If  you  will 
also  send  us  five  names  of  farmers  we  will  you  the  picture 
"Sweet  Sixteen."  Be  sure  to  send  the  names  with  the  10  cents 
because  we  cannot  give  you  the  picture  without  them, 

THE     FARMER'S     RECORD 
721  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


For    Sale — 100    liose-Comb    R.    T.    Red.*'. 
Write  for  prices.     D.  C.  HUTCHISON. 
Oxford,    Pa. 


Pni  11  TRYMFMf  Hereis  a  Great  TRIAL  OFFER! 

If  vou  raise  poultry,  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  you  will  profit  by  read- 
ine  poi  1.  TRV  >V  O  R  L  D.  It  is  one  of  the  best  poultry  papers  published 
in  the  West  and  furnishes  the  best  Information  on  all  subjects  pertaining 
to  successful  poultry  keeping.  It  will  help  you  make  money  out  of  the  bus- 
ines*^-  is  printed  monthly  on  fine  book  paper,  attractive  cover,  handsome  Il- 
lustrations. 12,000  readers.  The  regular  subscription  price  is  25  cents  a 
yoar  but  if  vou  will  send  us  the  names  of  five  neighbors  Interested  in  poul- 
trv  r.iisinff  we  will  send  it  to  vou  free  for  one  year  for  only  10  cents.  This 
irrVat  offer  i.s  limited,  so  take  advantaffo  of  it  now.  Sample  copy  free. 
I'Oll/rilY     WORLD     CO HERON      LAKE,     MINN. 
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The  Hog  Cholera  Problem. 

This  is  the  question  that  has  baf- 
fled the  skill  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  years,  but  now  it 
seems  that  the  problem  has  been  solv- 
ed, from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
finest  and  best  herds  of  the  country- 
are  being  cured  of  cholera.  Dr.  j. 
H.  Snoddy,  the  originator  of  the 
Snoddy  Remedy,  which  is  manufac- 
tured by  The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  of 
Alton,  111.,  and  whose  advertisement 
will  be  found  in  another  column,  is 
curing  hog  cholera  throughout  the 
country.  Many  of  the  prominent 
herds  of  the  country  have  been  cured 
with  his  remedy.  The  Snoddy  Rem- 
edy Co.  is  the  only  hog  cholera  rem- 
edy company  that  will  send  a  man 
out  and  treat  a  sick  herd,  staying  with 
them  until  they  are  well.  There  is 
no  other  company  that  does  this.  This 
is  conclusTve  evidence  the  remedy  is 
all   right. 

It  is  the  greatest  worm  remedy 
known  to  medical  science.  After 
giving  a  few  doses  of  the  remedy  you 
will  see  piles  of  worms  lying  around 
in  the  lots.  This  is  evidence  of  the 
virtue  of  the  remedy. 

Every  hog  raiser  should  write  The 
Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  of  Alton,  111., 
for  their  free  book,  which  fully  ex- 
plains hog  cholera  and  how  to  cure 
it.  together  with  circulars  and  en- 
dorsements of  the  best  class  of  breed- 
ers and  hog  raisers  in  the  country. 
Write  to  them  at  once  for  their  free 
book. 


Recent  Invention  for  Farmers'  Use. 

The  Steel  Shoe,  to  use  an  old  and 
trite  saying.  "Fills  a  long  felt  want." 
Like  most  good  thinps.  when  one  sees 
it  for  the  first  time,  he  usually  ex- 
claims "Why  didn't  somebody  think 
of  that  before?"  In  spite  of  its  wear 
resisting  and  foot  protecting  qualities, 
the  Steel  Shoe  weighs  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  leather  working  shoe. 
Farmers  who  have  worn  them  testify 
that  they  are  actually  easire  on  the 
feet  than  leather  shoes  and  require  no 
"breaking  in."  They  are  said  to  pre- 
vent cold"?  and  rheumatism  and  cer- 
tainly do  keep  the  feet  drv  and  com- 
fortable. The  Steel  .Shoe  is  advertis- 
ed in  the  columns  of  this  paper  and 
our  readers  can  order  them  with  con- 
fidence and  ;i  certainty  that  they  will 
prove    satisfactory. 


The  Separator  News 

for  .\utumn.  will  he  nndy  for  di«;tri- 
bution  Sei)tember  i5tli,  .\bout  farm 
separating,  and  csi>ecially  ab(»ut  the 
Tubular  separator;  illustrated  in  col- 
ors; oflfers  catalogues.  "Ru^incss  Dai- 
rying." match-hnidcrs,  mirror^;,  pic- 
tures. The  New-  :'-•.  {.]]-  .ihoni  the 
piano  c«impetitinii  ojitn  tr)  l)uyer=;  of 
Tubulars  durincr  too-.  The  Separator 
Xews  is  ill'  to  tli'tsc  .isking  for  it. 
Three  ilhiminatcd  post-cards  will  be 
sent  to  those  who  send  the  names  of 
two  other  person^;,  interested  in  dairy- 
ing, who  do  ii.it  own  Tubular  separa- 
tors. 

The  Sharpies  Separntnr  Company. 

West  Cluster, 'Pa. 


Angora  goats  are  attracting  much 
attention  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Csperinlly  amoiiLr  nuiKrs  of 
rough,  brnsliy  land.  Tin-  '.rt.it-  snnn 
clean  up  such  land  and  iiih.uire  its 
value. 
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In  order  that  others  may  know  you 
are  an  up-to-date  farmer,  be  sure  to 
exhibit  samples  of  your  best  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  finest  specimens  of 
your  live  stock  at  the  county  fairs  or 
at  the  State  Fair.  Displays  of  this 
kind  are  often  the  means  of  securing 
a  substantial  increase  in  business. 
Publicity  of  the  right  sort  always  pays 
in  a  business  way. 

The  mower  will  do  telline  work 
now  in  pastures  and  along  roadsides, 
killing  weeds.  The  time  to  use  the 
mower  is  before  weeds  "^o  to  seed. 
After  the  seeds  shatter,  mowing  does 
no  good. 

The  man  who  sows  clover  or  alfalfa 
seed  without  first  knowing  whether  it 
is  free  from  dodder  is  inviting  the 
worst  kind  of  calamity.  This  pest  now 
threat  (IIS  our  best  legume  crops,  and 
the  only  safeguard  is  in  sowing  clean 
seed. 


A,  Pcrcheron    HorMe   In    Rronze. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1906.  the 
Percheran  Hor.se  Society  of  France 
(Socletc  Hippeque  Porcheronne)  voted 
to  offer  an  object  of  art  to  the  Ohio 
State  University  at  Columbus,  which 
should  be  used  for  annual  competition 
In  the  Dipaitment  of  Animal  Hus- 
ban.iry  of  iho  TTniversitv.  Each  year 
the  student  having  the  highest  rank  as 
iud.re  ot  horses  was  to  be  regarded  as 
iis  temporary  winner,  and  to  have  his 
name    irisrvilied    upon    it. 

After  a  very  careful  consideration  by 
Mr.  Cliarles  Aveline,  president  of  th«^ 
Society,  and  by  others,  it  was  decided 
to  secure  a  bronze  figure  of  a  Perche- 
ron.  M.  Mas.'ion.  the  most  noted  bronze 
sculrtor  of  France  was  emploveri  a< 
the  artist  to  execute  the  work  '  After 
a  noiitii  at  Nogent-Le-Rotrou  studying 
Peirherons  from  and  character.  M 
Masson  finished  his  model  and  it  nas 
til  ken    to    Paris      and     cast      bu    Susse 

The  figure   has   a   total   height   of  25 


inches  and  is  representative  of  a  per- 
fect Percheron  horse.  The  position  !s 
one  of  exhibition,  with  head  erect  and 
at  attention,  expressive  of  life  power 
and  energy.  It  Is  a  beautiful  concep- 
tion, and  Is  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  annual  Percheron  So- 
ciety show  at  Nogen  in  June  and  re- 
ceived much  favorable  comment.  After 
the  exhibition  it  was  shipped  to  Amer- 
ica and  has  now  come  into  permanent 
possession  of  the  University,  where  It 
will  be  at  all  times  on  exhibition  to  the 
visiting  public. 

This  gift  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  students  in  animal  husbandry  at 
the  Ohio  State  University,  and  will 
promote  increased  interest  in  the  Per- 
cheron in  a  state  where  this  great 
breed  of  horses  has  long  been  promi- 
nent and  a  leading  favorite. 

This  gracious  and  valuable  gift  from 
France  is  the  result  of  a  warm  person- 
al friendship  existing  between  Mr.  J. 
B.  McLaughlin  of  Ohio,  a  former  stu- 
dent of  the  University  and  Mr.  Ave- 
line, and  was  made  in  recognition  of 
the  part  Ohio  men  have  played  for 
over  a  half  century  in  importing  Per- 
cherons  to  America.  Since  the  day 
when  the  great  stallion  Louis  Napoleon 
was  brought  to  Ohio  In  1851,  citizens 
of  this  state  have  led  as  Importers  and 
producers  of  this  Invaluable  breed. 

C,  S.  Plumb. 

PHmrose  HerdLmrge 
English  Yorkshlr&m^ 

Prom  Imported  Stock.    Second  to  none.    Write 
wants.  A.  A.  BRADLEY, 

GREENWOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  I 

now  have  a  larg^e  stock, 

probably  the  best  I  erer 

owned,      tborouffbbred 

Poland-Cbina  and  Ches 

ter  White  Pigs,  2   to  6 

mos.  old,  sows  bred,  boars  ready  for  service,  all 

from  prize  winniuR  stock.    Guernsey  and  Jersey 

Cauie.   Buff  and  Barred  Plymouth  R.  CblckeDs. 

Farms  and  Residence,  Greenwood,  Pa. 

Address  C.  H.  DILDINE, 
Route  No.  I,  Rohrsburf,  Pa. 


Big'  Money  for  Ag'ents 


If  you  understand  the  Real  Estate  business  or  the  Irrigated  Land 
business  we  will  make  you  a  most  liberal  proposition;  one  that  will 
net  you  handsome  returns  for  your  labor.  We  will  furnish  you 
full  information,  send  you  all  circular  and  descriptive  matter  and 
post  you  thoroughly  on  the  proposition. 

We  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising,  and  are  re- 
ceiving inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  inquiries,  as 
fast  as  they  come  in,  will  be  turned  over  to  you  if  you  are  our 
agent  in  that  particular  territory.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  call  on 
the  prospective  buyer,  show  him  our  proposition  and  close  the  deal. 
Furthermore,  wc  will  assist  you  in  every  way  from  this  office  by 
sending  these  prospective  buyers  all  such  literature  as  we  may 
have.  Vou  will  have  nice  dean  work,  but  will  have  to  apply  your 
best   efforts   and   judgment. 

On  another  page  of  this  publication,  you  will  find  our  big  adver- 
tisement, which,  in  a  way,  explains  itself.  As  we  want  only  one 
good  agent  in  each  county,  and  as  we  give  exclusive  territory,  if 
you  arc  open  for  a  proposition  and  want  to  make  money,  we 
would  suggest  that  you  send  in  your  application  at  once.  We 
will  then  send  you  full  information  and  assign  you  to  your  ex- 
clusive    territory. 

Do  not  answer  this  advertisement  unless  you  are  willing  to  work. 
Address 

Ufye  NorttiMrestern  Land  (SL  Trust  Company 
534  M onadnocR  Bldg.»  CHicago 
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LABOR-SAVING    MACHINERY. 

Jamestown,  Va.,  August  31. — An  ap- 
paratus tiiat  shows  how  one  man  and 
two  horses  can  do  the  work  formerly 
requiring  five  men  and  ten  horses,  and 
do  it  better,  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company's 
exhibit  In  the  States  building  at  the 
Exposition  building  here.  It  Is  exam- 
ined critically  by  the  hundreds  of 
farmers  who  come  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  verdict  of  ap- 
proval  Is   unanimous. 

It  is  solving  the  problem  of  fertiliz- 
ing the  soil  that  this  invention  comes 
into  play.  The  farmer  ever  seeks  to 
make  two  blades  of  grass  or  two  ears 
of  corn  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
and  here  the  question  of  labor  often 
becomes  acute.  His  land  must  be  fit- 
ted to  do  two  things;  it  must  furnish 
a  home  for  the  plant,  where  its  roots 
can  take  hold;  and  it  must  provide 
nourishment  for  the  growth  and  fru- 
ition of  the  plant.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, especially,  the  farmer  must  aid 
nature   by   a   supply  of   fertilizer. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  fertilizer,  nat- 
ural and  manufactured,  but  that  upon 
which  the  greatest  reliance  is  placed 
and  from  which  the  most  desired  re- 
sults are  obtained,  is  barnyard  manure. 
The  common  way  of  applying  this  is 
to  load  it  upon  a  wagon,  haul  it  to  the 
field,  and  scatter  it  upon  the  surface 
with  a  pitchfork,  wielded  by  hand. 
This  process  is  slow  and  laborious.  It 
requires  severe  physical  exertion,  and 
when  the  laborer  is  careless  or  shirks, 
the    result    Is    Inadequate. 

Now  the  Harvester  Company  shows 
to  the  farmer  a  conveyance — like  an 
ordinary  Concord  wagon  in  general  ap- 
pearance, which  loaded  like  the  wagon 
and  like  it  hauled  to  the  field,  auto- 
matically dissects  and  tears  to  pieces 
the  load  of  manure,  then  scatters  it 
evenly  over  a  radius  equal  to  that  of 
the  hand-wielded  pitchfork  till  the 
last  fragment  of  the  load  is  disposed 
of.  This  while  the  horses  are  kept  at 
a  brisk  walk,  the  driver  sitting  still 
upon  his  seat  and  manipulating  a  lever 
or  two  as  the  exigencies  of  his  course 
may  require. 

The  load  scattered,  he  returns  to  the 
yard  for  another,  and  the  process  is 
repeated.  It  is  asserted  that  one 
spreader  will  distribute  In  a  day  fully 
five  times  as  much  fertilizer  as  canbe 
done  by  the  wagon  unloaded  by  hand. 

There  is  a  6,000  acre  farm  in  North 
Dakota  where  ten  of  these  spreaders 
are  kept  busy  in  seeding  time.  This 
Is  a  striking  recognition  of  the  ma- 
chine's value  where  large  acres  are 
cultivated. 

Simplicity  controls  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  the  apparatus.  A  single 
lever  controls  the  mechanism,  a  vibrat- 
ing rake  levels  the  load,  a  cylinder  with 
long,  square  teeth  pulverizes  the  ma- 
terial. The  distribution  is  done  by  an 
endless  apron.  A  large  sprocket  on  the 
rear  axle  furnishes  £ower  to  a  heavy 
drive  chain  that  turns  the  cylinder  and 
operates  the  apron.  The  cprocket  is 
controlled  by  the  clutrh.  operated  by 
a  lever  close  to  the  driver's  hand.  The 
apron  drive  feed  Is  always  under  easy 
control  of  the  driver,  who  can  at  will 
regulate  the  quantity  distributed.  A 
bright  boy  who  can  drive  the  team 
can  operate  the  spreader  as  well  as  a 
man. 

The  spreaders  are  equipped  at  will 
with  hitches  for  two.  three  or  four 
horses. 


Jamestown.  Va..  August  31. — The 
passing  of  the  horse,  the  mule,  the  ox. 
as  Indispensable  factors  In  the  opera- 
tions of  modern  farming  Is  foreshad- 
owed In  the  exhibit  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  at  the  Exposition 
now  In  progress  here.  Here  Is  shown 
a  great  variety  of  motors,  stationary 
and  portable,  by  which  great  labor- 
saving  machines  are  operated,  and  fnr 
performing  many  functions  of  the 
horse,  barn  and  field  that  have  always 
been  associated  with  toll  and  drudgery 
for  both  man  and  beast.  By  pressing 
a  button  or  turning  a  valve,  the  up- 
to-date  farmer  can  plow  his  land,  har- 
row It.  sow  his  seed,  cultivate,  harvest 
and  thresh  his  crop,  saw  wood  for  his 
kitchen,  pump  water  for  domestic  or 
Irrigating  purposes,  rut  ensilage,  shell 
and  grind  corn,  separate  cream,  churn 
butter,  light  his  own  buildings  by  elec- 
tricity and  do  scores  of  other  things 
that,  while  saving  labor  and  money, 
make  life  pleasanter  for  himself  and 
his   household.     Power   is   now   so   eas- 
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.*The  publishers  of  the  Agricultural  EpitomiBt,  Spencer,  Indiana,  (the  only  agricultural  papw 
that  is  eaited  and  printed  on  a  farm)  have  made  arrangements  by  which  they  can  offer  with  W""*" 
three  year8'_8ubscription  to  their  paper  at  50  cents,  a  copy  of  ttt^gtmmt^^tmm*0^<-  -  >r      ""       ^ 

^^ROPP'St COMMERCIAL    CALCULATOR 

absolutely'free,  postage  prepaid.      You   should  not  overlook  this  opportunity  to  secvire  one  of 
foremost  farm  monthlies  in  tlie  country,  together  witJi  this  valuable  book  at  the  price  of  the  pa] 
alone.  J**"*      ""^         >        *•     -     *  ^-, --•  ■.        .  '" 

WHAT   THETCALCULATOR*IS^ 

^^'  '    i  '^      C    A  READY  CALCULATOR,  BUSINESS  ARITHMB^ 

TIC  and  REFERENCE  BOOK  CO.HBINED.  i 

This  Is  unfnipfition.ably  the  most  complete  and 
convenient  work  on  Figures  for  PllACTICAJL  U8B 
ever  publiBhed.  It  contains  nearly  all  the  Short 
CutH  known;  htinrtreds  of  Simple  Rules  and  Original 
Mcth<>ds  for  "K:i.sy  and  Rapid  Calculation,"  and 
MiUiuud  of  Accurate  Answers  to  Business  Examples 
and  to  Practical  Problems. 

It  Sifts  and  Simplifies  the  whole  science  of  Arlth* 
metlc,  retaining  only  the  Cream  in  a  nutshell,  as  it 
were.  Its  Tables.  Rules  and  Methods  are  extremely 
Bimple,  eminently  useful  practical,  and  fully  abreast 
with  the  a«e  of  steam  and  electricity. 

Everyone  who  prefers  to  talie  the  Simplest  the 
Shortest  and  the  Easiest  way  for  doing  nia  work 
should  possess  a  copy  of  this  useful  and  convenient 
Pocket  Manual.  It  will  enable  everybody  to  become 
Prortclent  and  Quick  In  Figures;  and  to  many  a 
young  person  It  may  prove  to  be  a  stepping  atone 
to  a  successful  business  career.  t 

IT  WILL  SHOW  AT  A  GLANCE.  WITHOUT  THE 
USE  OF  PENCIL,  PEN  OR  PAPER 

The  OMmber  of  bushels  and  pounds  in  a  load  ot 
Wheat,  Corn.  Rye,  Out.-^,  or  Barley,  and  the  correct 
amount  for  same  at  any  price  per  bushel. 

The  «Mct  amount  for  a  lot  of  hogs  or  cattle,  from 
1  lb.  to  a  carload,  at  any  price  per  cwt. 

The  correct  amount  for  a  load  of  Hay,  Straw^iX}al 
or  Coke,  from  25  cents  to  .Si'0.00  per  ton.    ^^^ 

The  correct  amount  for  articles  sold  bv^lhe 
Bushel,  Pound,  Yard  or  Dozen  from  V'.c  to  f  1. 

The  exact  \»  ages  for  any  t  ime,  at  various  rates  per 
month,  per  week  and  per  day. 

The  equivalent  of  wheat  In  flour,  when  excbang- 
Ing  same,  from  25  to  -1(1  lbs.  to  the  bushel.. 

The  only  correct  Rule  and  Table  for  estimating 
the  exact  contents  of  logs  of  all  sizes. 

The  exact  contents  of  Lumber,  Cisterns,  Bins, 
Wagon  Beds.  Corn  Cribs.  Cord-wood  and  Carpen« 
ters",  Pl.asterers"  and  Bricklayers'  work. 

The  exact  interest  on  any  sum,  for  any  tlme^  at 
any  practical  rate  per  cent. 

The  Day  of  the  Week,  for  any  date  In  300  yean, 
besides  hundreds  of  other  very  useful  things. 

It  Rives  all  the  Latest  and  Shortest  methods 
known,  besides  many  published  for  the  first  time; 
vU;  An  Easy  and  Unerring  process  for  "Adding 
Lone  Columns:  "Short  Cuts  in  Multiplication  and 
Division.  Problems  in  Fractions.  Interest.  Per- 
centa'.;e.  Mensuration,  etc.,  are  usually  solved  with 
less  than  one-niird  the  figures  and  labor  requlrea 
by  ordinary  methods. 
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Handsomely  and  attractively  bound  it  cloth,  with  round  corner*  and  just  the  right  8IM  to  fit 
the  pocket.  A  copy  of  tnis  tiseful  and  practical  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
mechanic,  or  business  man.  -v-  


FILL  OUTc 
THIS  COUPON 

Enclose  50  cents  and  mail  at  once 
|»  to 

Epitomint     Publishing      Co. 
Dept.  SPENCER,  IND. 


COUPON 


EPITOMIST   PL'BLISHING  CO..   SPENCER,  llTOlUTA, 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find  50  cents  for  which  send  the 
Epitomist  for  three  years  from  date.  Send  me  aa  a  premiuia 
postpaid  a  copy  of  Ropp's  Comjierciai,  CAixiuLAToa. 


Name  ........ 

Address 


lly  and  Inexpensively  applied  that  the 
demand  for  farm  motors  i.s  as  import- 
ant as  that  for  the  machinery  equip- 
ment. The  question  Is  not  "will  a  gas- 
oline motor  meet  my  needs."  but 
"which   will   best   servo  my  purpose." 

The  pasoline  engine  has  reached  the 
practical  stage;  It  is  now  a  necessity. 
The  economy  of  Its  direct  power  is 
undoubted.  Motors  shown  in  the  ex- 
hibit have  been  subjected  to  all  tests, 
and  are  found  ever  ready  and  effective 
at  a  minimum  of  expense.  They  re- 
quire no  engineer,  no  fireman,  no  far- 
fetched water  supply.  They  do  require 
a  supply  of  gasoline — less  than  a  pint 
per  hour  per  horse  power.  A  10-horse 
power  motor  running  at  full  strength 
consumes  about  a  gallon  at^  hour.  No 
special  operator  is  needed.  When  ready 
the  farmer  turns  a  valve,  gives  the  fly 
whofl  a  revolution  or  two  by  hand,  and 
is  then  free  to  attend  to  other  work; 
the  motor  will  run  itself  till  he  closes 
th'i  valvo  again. 

There  is  shown  in  this  exhibit  a  ver- 
tical motor,  mounted  on  a  substantial 
adapted  to  uso  on  rough  roads, 
may  bo  drawn  by  hand  or  by 
f>  any  part  of  tho  Holds  or 
lot.  'i'o  it  is  boltod  a  circular 
whereby  limbs  and  trunks  of 
can  bo  readily  convortod  into 
firewood  on  the  spot  whore  the  tree  is 
foiled.  By  a  simpl*^  appliance  the  saw 
jiiay  be  inade  to  do  the  work  of  felling 
tlio  tree.  This  motor  can  also  bo  at- 
taihod  to  a  thrrshor  in  tho  field  or 
mnilo  to  cut  and  liaul  ico  from  tho  rivor 
or  pond  for  storagn  against  tho  sum- 
m»^r.  It  can  bo  whoolod  to  tho  dairy 
and   made  tu  operate   tlso  churn  or  sep- 
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arator.  Tts  uses  are  manifold  and  ob- 
vious. Its  first  cost  is  small,  and  its 
oper.atlon  Inexpensive.  Tho  average 
running  expense  may  be  figured  close 
to  one  cent  per  hour  per  horse  power. 

So  with  tho  stationary  motors.  By 
it  can  heavy  threshing  or  pumping  ma- 
chinery be  run  as  though  by  the 
strength  of  a  child.  A  two-horse-pow- 
er motor  will  operate  a  dynamo  that 
will  supply  current  for  20  electric 
lights  of  ifi  candlo  power  each — more 
than  are  ordinarily  needed  at  one  time 
in   anv   fanner's   house. 

And  there  is  no  danger  connected 
with  these  motors  In  themselves.  The 
fuel  Is  ordinary  stove  gasoline,  which 
only  becomes  dangerous  when  used  In 
an  open  light  flame.  It  is  never  neces- 
sary to  use  a  flame  about  a  Harvester 
Company's  motor,  as  ignition  is  pro- 
duced by  an  electric  spark.  Tho  gas- 
oline supply  should  bo  stored  In  a  tank 
out  of  doors.  In  which  case  every  ele- 
nt  of  danger  Is  removed.  In  use 
tlie  motor  omits  no  smoke,  scatters  no 
sparks.  The  technical  knowledge  re- 
quired to  operate  the  motor  can  be 
very  quickly  acquired  by  any  man  or 
Hitelligent  boy.  In  case  of  breakage, 
part  can  bo  promptly  supUed  by 
nearest  dealer.  Its  construtclon 
motor   is   simplicity   itself. 
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If  you  can  use  sample  copiei  at 
the  farmers*  club  meetings  write  Ui 
and  wf  will  tend  them  to  you. 


Send  for  sample  copies  to  hand  to 
your   friends   at   the   fairs. 
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Directory  of  Breeders'  Associations 


American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society — F. 
B.  Dawley.  Fayettevllle.  N.  Y.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Cotswold  Association — 
Frank  W.  Harding.  Waukesha,  Wis., 
Secretary. 

American  Leicester  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— A.  J.  Temple,  Cameron,  Ills., 
Secretary. 

American  Oxford  Do\rn  Association 
— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton,  O.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Ramboulllet  Sheep-Breed- 
ers' Association — Dwight  Lincoln,  Mil- 
ford  Center,  O.,  Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Asso- 
ciation— Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,    Secretary. 

National  Shropshire  Record  Associa- 
tion— S.    J.    Weber.   Mlddleville.    Mich. 

Hampshire  Down  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion of  America — C.  A.  Tyler,  Nottawa, 
Mich.,    Secertary. 

The  International  Lincoln  Society — 
H.  A.  Daniels.  Clio,  Michigan.  Sec'y. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep-Breeders" 
Association — Bert  Smith,  Charlotte, 
Mich..   Secretary. 

Dickinson  Record  Co. — H.  G.  McDow- 
ell.  Canton,   O.,   Secretary. 

American  Southdown  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Frank  S.  Springer.  Spring- 
fleld.   Ills..   Secretary, 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Registry 
Association — George  W.  Franklin,  Des 
Moines,    Iowa.    Secretary. 

American  "Tunis  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Roundtree.  Craw- 
fordsvlUe,    Ind.,    Secretary. 

International  von  Homeyer  Rambou- 
lllet Club — E.  M.  Moore.  Orchard  Lake, 
Mich..    Secretary. 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders' 
Association — John  W.  Fulton,  Kansas 
City.    Mo..    Secretary. 

American  Milch  Goat  Record  Asso- 
ciation— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton,  O., 
Secretary. 

dvvlne    Breedem. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Club  of 
America — F.  B.  Stewart.  Espeyville, 
Pa.,   Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  Associa- 
tion— E.  K.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Secretary. 

National  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— Thomas  P.  Sharpless,  West 
Chester.  Pa.,  Secretary. 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As- 
sociation— H.  C.  Sheldon,  004  Main  St., 
Peoria,    Illinois.    Secretary. 

O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
— C.  M.   Hlles.   Cleveland.   O..   Secretary. 

Southwestern  Poland-China  Record 
Association — H.  P.  Wilson,  Gadsden, 
Tenn.,    Secretary. 

Standard  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— W.  H.  Morris.  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co. 
— George  F.  Woodworth.  Maryvllle, 
Mo..   Secretary. 

Jnlted  States  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
sociation— D.  T.  Bascom.  California. 
Mich..   Secretary. 

Victoria  Swine-Breeders'  Association 
— H.    Davis.    Dyer.   Ind.,    Secretary. 

American  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation, Ernest  Frelgau,  Dayton,  O.. 
Secretary. 

American  Berkshire  Association — 
Frank  S.  Springer,  Springfield,  Ills., 
Secretary. 

American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association — S.  E.  Morton,  Cam- 
den. O.,  Secretary. 

American  Essex  Association — F.  M. 
Stout,    McLean.    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co — 
W.  M.  McFadden.  Pedigree  Record 
Building.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Tamworth  Swine  Record 
Association — E.  N,  Ball,  Hamburg, 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

American  Hampshire  (Thln-RInd) 
Swine  Record  Association — E.  C. 
Stone,    Armstrong.    Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Yorkshire  Club — H.  G. 
Krum,  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn..  Sec- 
retary. 

National  Poland  China  Record  Co., 
A.  M.  Brown,  Winchester,  Ind.,  Secre- 
tary. 

International  Record  Association 
Co.,  H.  A.  Jones.  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y.,  Sec- 
retary. International  for  all  breeds 
and   countries. 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders'  Assoclja- 
tlOB— EA  I.  Hill,  PcruvllU,  N.  T.,  flkc- 
rmtMry. 


Coach  Horse  Breeders'  Association— 
J.   Crouch,  Lafayette,   Ind.,  Secretary. 

Morgan  Horse  Register — Joseph  Bat- 
tel,  Middlebury.   Vt.,   Editor. 

National  French  Draft  Horse  Asso- 
ciation—C.  E.  Stubbs,  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
Secretary. 

Oldenburg  Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America — C.  E.  Stubbs,  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  Secretary. 

Sheep  Breeders. 

American  and  Delaine  Merino  Rec- 
ord Association — S.  M.  Cleaver,  Dela- 
ware.  O.,   Secretary. 

Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders*  Publishing  Association — R. 
P.    Berry.   Clokey.   Pa.,   Secretary. 

Franco-American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock.    N.    Y.,    Secretary. 

Improved  Black-Top  Delaine  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — O.  M. 
Robertson,  Eaton  Rapids.  Mich.,  Sec- 
retary. 

Interstate  and  International  Polled 
Dickinson  Register — H.  G.  McDowell, 
Canton.   O.,   Secretary. 

Michigan  Merino  Sheep  Breeders* 
Association — E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg, 
Mich..    Secretary. 

National  Delaine  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  B.  McClel- 
land,   Cannonsburg,    Pa.,    Secretary. 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  As- 
sociation— R.  O.  Logan,  California 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

Standard  American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock,    N.    Y.,    Secretary. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Registry 
Association — J.  A.  B.  Walker,  Mount 
Air,    Pa.,    Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— C.  A.  Chapman.  Ferrisburg 
Vt.,   Secretary. 

New  York  State  American  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — J.  Hora- 
tio Earll.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 

Continental  Dorset  Club — Joseph  E. 
Wing.    Mechanicsburg,    O.,    Secretary. 

Dorset  Horn  Breeders'  Association 
of  America — M.  A.  Cooper,  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  Secretary. 


A  fresh  egg  will  sink  when  placed 
in  water  and  rest  on  its  side;  if  three 
months  old  it  will  stand  on  the  small 
end,  and  if  older  it  will  float  with 
large  end  out  of  water  more  or  less, 
acording  to  age. 

r.    A.    STEVEMSOM 

Breeder  and   Shipper  of 
Aberdeen|Aagui 

CATTLE 

English  Sbire 

HOR.SES 

'Chester    White    Swiae, 
P.  Rock  Chickens,  M.  B.  Turkeys. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  a,  Shannon  City,  Iowa. 

BLOOD     WILL     SELL 

IN  BERKSHIRES 
have  a  very  fine  young 
sow  bred  to  ROYAL 
PREMIER  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
males  and   females   by 

that  sire,  on  all  of  which  I  can  quote  you 

attractive  prices. 


IN  JERSEYS  I  have 
young  bulls,  heifers 
and  splendid  calves. 
Prices  low  and  quali- 
ties high.         ^       ^ 


W.  F.  McSPARRAN  Furniss,iPa 


Th«  folloTTlng  list  eomprlses  the 
name  of  every  live  stock  breeders'  *■- 
soclatlon  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  we  have  record.  The  name  and 
address  of  secretary  will  also  be  found 
In  every  case.  If  any  associations  of 
this  kind  are  not  listed,  we  ask  that 
secretaries  notify  us  at  once,  and  also 
notify  us  at  once  as  to  any  change  in 
names  and  addresses.  It  will  be  the 
intention  to  keep  this  list  up  to  date, 
and  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  of 
secretaries   to    that   end. 

Cattle    Breeders. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeden^ 
Association — Thomas  McFarlane,  Ped- 
igree Record  Building,  Union  Stock 
Yards,    Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club— L.  P. 
Slsson,  Newark,  O.,  Secretary. 

American  Galloway  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas.  Gray,  Pedigree  Record 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
Secretary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — W. 
H.  Caldwell,  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— C.  R.  Thomas,  Stock  Yards, 
Kansas   City,   Mo.,    Secretary. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — J.  J. 
Hemingway,   New  York,   Secretary. 

The  Polled  Durham  Breeders'  Assn., 
J.  H.  Martz,  Sec. — Treas.,  Greenville, 
Ohio. 

American  .Short-Horn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— John  W.  Groves,  Pedigree 
Record  Building,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Sussex  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion— Overton  Lea,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Secretary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association — C. 
M.  Wlnslow,  Brandon,  Vt.,  Secretary. 

Breeders'  Association  of  French-Ca- 
nadian Cattle  of  the  United  States— 
W.  J.  McCurdy,  Blnghamton,  N.  T^ 
Secretary. 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Asso- 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
America — H.  B.  Richards,  Easton,  Pa., 
Secretary. 

Holsteln — Frleslan  Association  of 
America — F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,    Secretary. 

Maine  State  Jersey  Cattle  Associa- 
tion— N.  R.  Pike,  Wlnthrop,  Maine, 
Secretary. 

National  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — A.  E.  White,  Chicago, 
Secretary,    5629   Madison   Ave. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — Warren  Gammon,  Secre- 
tary,  Des  Moines,   Iowa. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America 
(Incorporated) — Harley  A.  Martin, 
Gotham.   Wisconsin,    Secretary. 

Shelby  County  Fine  Stock  Exchanga, 
Harlan,  Iowa.     L.  H.   Packard,  Sec'y. 
Horse  Breeders. 

American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses 
— J.  D.  Connor,  Jr.,  Wabash,  Indiana, 
Secretary. 

American  Breeders'  Association  of 
Jacks  and  Jennets — J.  W.  Jones,  Co- 
lumbia,  Tenn.,   Secretary. 

American  Clydesdale  Association— 
R.  B.  Ogllvle,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago, Sscretary. 

Percheron  Society  of  America — Geo. 
W.  Stubblefleld.  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,   Secretary. 

The  Percheron  Roadster  Co.,  Chaa 
C.  Glenn.   Columbus.   Ohio,   Secretary. 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders* 
Association — I.  B.  Nail,  Louisville.  Ky., 
Secretary. 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club — Mor- 
timer Levering,  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
Secretary. 

American  Shire  Horse  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Burgess,  Wenona, 
Ills.,   Secretary. 

American  Stud  Book  (Thorough- 
breds)— James  E.  Wheeler.  N.  Y.,  Reg- 
istrar. 

American  Trotting  Register  Co., — 
W.    H.   Knight.   Chicago,   Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association 
— Alexander  Galbralth,  Janesvllle, 
Wis.,    Secretary. 

Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  America — 
R.  P.  Stericker,  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
Secretary. 

The  French  Coach  Horse  Roadster 
Co.,  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Glenn,  Secretary,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

French  Coach  Horse  Society  of 
America — Duncan  E.  Wlllett,  1111 
Michigan  Ave..  Clit9<tgo,  ttenjjCanr. 

Qwrman    Hancrrerlan    aad    Oidedlurg 


I  am  familiar  with 
Ridpath's  History  of 
the  World,  and  com. 
mend  it  to  the  scholar 
as  well  as  to  the  plain 
penple. 

William  McKinlsy. 


''Publishers  FanOre 
Your  Opportunity 


Dr.Ridpath's  labors 
are  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  I  most 
heartily  recommend  his 
History  of  the  World 
for  study  and  convenient 
reference. 

Benjamin  Harrison. 


Blooded  Stock  Readers  are  Offered  an  Exceptional  Opportunity 

To    place    in    tHeir    Homes    tHe    World-Famed     Publication 

Ridpath's    History    of  the  World 

Brand  new,  latest  edition,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Russia-Japanese  War,  beautifully  bound  in  Half-Morocco 

At  LES5  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to   those   MendiuK  the  coupon  below.     Tear  off  the  coupon,  write  aanie 
and   address   plainly   and   mall   now   before   you   forget    It.     Don't  delay  n.<4  there  are  but  few  sets  remaining. 

Dr.  Rldpath   Is  dead,  his  work  Is  done,  but  his  family   derive   an    income   from   his   History,   and   to   prtnt  aur  price 
broadcast   for   the   sake   of   more   quickly   selling   these    few     sets  would  cause  great  Injury  to  future  sales. 
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BARBARIAN      THE  PSOPLE  AND    .HE  ENGLISH  GERMANY..TALY  THf  N  Nnf- 
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9  massive  royal  octavo  volumes,  encyclopedia  size,  II  In.  tall,  8  in.  wide,  2  in,  thick,  weighs  55  Ib^.,  4,000  double-col.  pages,  2,000 superb  illus'os 


The  reason  for  Dr.  Rtdpath*B  enviable  jKJsition  as  an  historian  is 
his  wonderfully  beautifnt  style,  a  style  no  other  historian  has  ever 
equaled  He  pictures  the  great  Historical  events  as  though  they  were 
happening  before  your  eyes;  he  carries  you  with  hitn  to  see  the  battles 
of  old;  to  meet  kings  and  queens  aud  warriors;  to  sit  in  a  Konian 
Senate;  to  march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark-skinned  followers;  to 
sail  the  southern  seas  with  Dr<(ke;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with 
Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  (ireek  .spearman  work  havoc  with 
the  Persian  hordes  on  the  field  of  Marathon;  lo  know  Najjoleon  as  you 
know  Rocsevelt.  He  combines  absorbing  interest  with  supreme  re- 
liability, and  makes  the  heroes  of  history  real  livinjj  men  and  women, 
and  about  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  such  a  fas- 
cinating style  that  history  becomes  intensely  interesting. 

Hlrtpntli  should  be  in  your  home.  It  is  a  work  you  will  value  as 
long  as  you  live  and  read  over  an<l  over  again.  Hundreds  who  read 
this  have  decided  to  buy  Rid^>ath  some  days  not<r  Is  the  time. 
No  need  for  us  to  tell  you  more  alK)ut  Ridpath.  The  Knglish-speak- 
world  has  pronounced  this  the  only    hist(»ry  of   the   world   wortli    having 

FOLD    HERE,    TEAR    OUT,    SIGN    A\D    MAIL. 


FREE  COUPON 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION,  204  Dearborn  St ,  CbicaRO 

Please  mail  without  cost  to  me,  sample  pages  of  Ridpath  s  History 
of  the  World,  containing  famous  race  chart  in  color.-,  tracing  every 
known  race  to  its  original  source,  map  of  China  aud  Japan,  tiiagrani 
of  Panama  Canal,  specimen  pages  from  the  work,  aud  write  me  full 
particulars  of  your  special  offer  to  Blooued  Stock  readers. 

Nante.   

Address 

You  need  not  clip  the  coupon  if  you  write  and  mention  Blooded  -  lock 


V^ldpatli  takes  you  back  to  the  dawi  of  'listory.  long  before  the  pyra- 
'^  inidsof  Kgypt  were  built;  down  through'  the  romantic  troubled 
times  of  Chaldea's  granf'eur  and  .\ssyria's  magnificence;  of  Babylonia's 
wealth  aad  luxury;  of  Grecian  and  Roman  splendour;  of  Mohammedan 
culture  and  refineuieut;  of  French  e'egance  and  British  power,  to  the  rise 
of  the  western  w<  rid.  He  folic ws  man  step  I  y  step  down  the  long  high 
way  of  time  to  our  very  day  and  leaves  him  harnessing  the  powers  of 
earth  and  seas.  He  covers  every  rare,  every  nation,  CTery  time, 
and  holds  «  ou  spellbound  by  his  wouderfiil  eloqjience.  Nothing  more 
interesting,  absorbing  and  inspiring  was  ever  writien  by  man. 

He  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of  history. 
.Alexander  is  Ihere;  patriot,  warrior,  statesman,  diplomat,  crowning  the 
glory  of  ('.recian  history.  Xerxes  from  his  mountain  platform  sees  Ther- 
miilocles  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships  smash  his  Persian 
llectofovera  thous,uul  sail,  and  help  tti  mould  the  language  in  which 
this  paragraph  is  \^ritten.  Rome  pen  lu  -  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne 
on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  piH»r  madman  >  name  to  stand  for  countlesa 
centtiries  as  the  synonym  of  savage  cruelty;  Napolean  fights  Waterloo 
a^ain  under  your  very  eyes,  ami  reels  liefore  the  iron 
fact  that  at  last  the  end  of  his  gilded  dream  has  come. 
Hismarck  is  there,  gruff"  overliearing,  a  giant    pugilist 

in  the  diplomatic  ring,  laughing  with  grim  di'dain 
at  France,  which  says,  '  Vou  shall  not  "  Washington 
is  there,  "foursquare  tti  all  the  wimls.  '  grave,  thought- 
ful, proof  against  the  wiles  of  British  strategy  and 
the  {Kiisoned  darts  of  false  friends;  clear  seeing  over 
the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  tin  into 
another    Century,    the   most  collossal   world-figure  of 


IS  time. 


$1 


Briofs 

Complete 

Set 

Balance      . 
Small    Sams' 
Monthly 


200,000  Americans  Own  and  Love  Ridpath 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  September— 1907. 


Save  $3,85  Per  Week 

and  it  .will  earn  over 
$400  a  month  for  you 

We'll  Send  Proof  by  'Return  Mail 


SOUNDS  like  a  gold  mine,  doesn't  it.  Well, 
it  isn't  a  gold  mine  nor  a  speculation  or 
chance  game  of  any  kind  whatever. 
It  is  the  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest. 
best  investment  opportunity  you  will  ever  have 
a  chance  to  investigate.  It  is  Irrigated  Land, 
10  acres  of  which  will  easily  earn  S5.000  per  year 
for  any  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  farming. 

U.  S.  Government  Reports 

Now,  before  you  doubt  this  statement,  look 
at  the  map.  note  the  location  of  these  tracts 
and  then  look  them  up  in  the  U.  S.  Government 
Reports— they  back  up  our  statements  in  cold 
figures  and,  you  know.  Government  Reports 
tell  the  truth. 

We  have  6.250  acres  of  irrigated  land  to  sell 
and  many  acres  are  under  cultivation  noii'  and 
making  money  now.  Theres  no  developing  to 
be  done— no  clearing' — and  in  many  instances 
not  even  a  house,  barn  or  fence  to  build.  We 
are  ready  to  turn  over  any  of  these  tracts  to 
you  tomorrow  if  you  wish— tracts  which  are 
makina  money  now. 

"Then  why  do  we  want  to  sell  them?"  you 
may  ask. 

We  are  not  trying  to  sell  all  of  this  land.  We 
are  going  to  sell  only  a  part  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  the  merest  c/iance  that  we  happen  to 
be  in  a  position  to  make  you  such  an  extraordi- 
nary offer. 

Here's  how  it  happens. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  The  tracts  we  are  offering  you  in  this 
advertisement  are  parts  of  these  famous  pro- 
ducers. 

Former  Owner  Now  AlUllonalre 

The  former  owner  having  reaped  large  re- 
turns from  them  and  having  reached  the  prime 
of  life,  and  wishing  to  retire  from  business  dis- 
posed of  the  wonderful  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  We  were  the  fortunate  buyers  of  a 
portion.  We  are  holding  as  large  a  part  of 
these  lands  for  our  own  profit  as  we  care  to 
\.ork— the  rest— 6.250  acres  — we  will  sell  to 
whomever  cares  to  accept  thisopportunity.  and 
a  mere  postal  card  to  our  address  will  bring  you 
absolute  proof  to  $how  that  this  opportunity  is 
(rohl&n,  for  the  land  we  offer  you  is  just  as  good 
in  location  and  condition  as  the  land  we  are 
holding — and  we  will  prove  thi$. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family, 
especially  to  your  boys,  to  at  least  investigate 
this  proposition. 

And  if  W'e  can  prove  all  we  claim  for  it  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  them  to  buy  some  of  it. 

And  if  you  do  investigate  it  and  let  us  send 
the  positive  proofs  of  value,  we  know  that  you 
will  want  to  buy  some  of  it. 

Keep  your  present  farm  if  you  wish — but  buy 
10  acres  out  here  and  send  one  of  the  boys  or  a 
tenant  down  to  work  it  for  y<iu.    This  land  is 

Better  Than  Insarance 

better  than  any  insurance  policy  that  was  ever 
written— 10  acres  of  this  land  will  yield  $5,000  a 
year  clear  pri>fit.  The  land  cannot  get  away 
and  is  yours  or  your  family's  forever. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  secure  one  of  these  10 
acre  tracts  for  your  own  and  your  family's  per- 
manent revenue  is  to  send  us  $50.  Then  take 
possession  oi  the  land  if  you  wish  and  pay  us 
$3.85  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year  or  in 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  your  tract  will  have  earned  not 
only  your  tiring,  but  will  have  produced  fnnuah 
rurplus  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  indebted- 
ness. Or.  if  you  wish,  you  may  continue  to  pay 
/Off  this  balance  at  the  easy  rate  of  $3.85  per 
'week  for  156  weeks. 
\  Itisw<^rth  every  cent  we  are  asking  for  it  no?/'. 

It  will  be  worth  douV)le  its  present  price  in 
five  years.  In  10  years  if  skillfully  farmed  and 
even  kept  up  to  xt^present  proituctivfuess  it  will 
be  worth  ten  times  more.  This  isn't  a  broad 
claim  either. 

Peculiar  conditions  in  Colorado  make  it  a 
very  consemttire  claim. 

Listen.  Mr.  Farmer,  here  are  these  peculiar 
»  conditions. 

Colorado  has  a  total  area  of  66.000,000  acres. 
'     Only  ttco  million  acres  of  that  enormousarea 
can  be  caUirntfii.    And  Co]r>rado  today  con- 
sumes more  produce  than  it  can  erer  raise. 


Now  this  hungry  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  incrtrisiiiQ, 

But  the  number  of  acres  of 
proditring  laml  is  not  increas- 
ing and  never  can  increase 
on  account  of  the  plans  na- 
ture built  upon. 

These.  Mr.  Farmer,  are  the 
reasons  why  some  farmer 
who  now  owns  and  is  work- 
ing a  part  of  this  land  is  this 
very  day  selling  his  products 
on  the  farm  at  prices  ranging 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  hi'jher 
than  the  prices  yon  are  get- 
ting for  the  same  articles. 

What  can  this  mean  except 
that  the  devtand  fir  home- 
grown produce  in,  Colorado 
is  enormous. 

And  what  can  this  increas- 
ing population  mean  except 
that  this  enormous  demand 
will  become  even  greater. 

And  what  can  that  mean 
except  that  the  land  we  are 
offering  you  now  at  5s5  and 
$110  per  acre  will  in  10  years 
be  worth  SSM  to  $1,500  an 
acre. 

And  consider,  if  r.  Farmer, 
while  this  land  is  getting 
more  valuable  each  year  it  is 
paying  you  $500  net  per  acre 
per  year  and  more. 

$:,<)0  per  acre  in  Otiions  is 
easy— we  can  prove  it. 

From  $300  to  $500  per  acre  is  easy  in  Melons- 
real  Rocky  Ford  Melons.  This  land  is  but  8 
miles  Northwest  of  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford. 

Indeed  v.-e  could  make  so  many  astounding 
statements  concerning  alfalfa,  su^ar  beets 
apples  (that  sold  in  New  York  last  year  at  M 
cts.  a  pifCf'!  and  many  other  fruits,  vcRetables 
and  cereals  that  you  would  not  believe  them 
unless  we  could  lay  our  pro..fs  down  beside 
you  for  you  to  refer  to  as  you  read. 

But  doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that  if  it  can 
be  shoirn  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  realize  2.  3 
and  even  4  tinus  your  present  profit  with  no 
more  work  and  on  a  larin  no  lar;/er  than  your 
present  farm  that  you  cannot  ajFord  toovtrlook 
such  an  opjortunityf 

It  can  be  shown.     We  have  the  proof. 

Write  for  this  proof.  It  obligates  you  in  no 
way. 

Theres  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  in  investigation.  So  investigate  this 
proposition  today. 

We  need  but  one  thousand  answers  to  this 
advertisement  to  insure  the  sale  of  every  acre, 
and  such  advertisements  have  been  known  to 
draw  600  inquiries  in  one  week. 

There  are  only  6-'5  ten-acre  tracts  to  be  had 
and  thisopportunity  is  for  a  few  early  birds. 
It  is  a  Golden  opportunity  that  can  be  proved 
golden.  Think  of  it!  2.  3  and  4  times  your 
present  profits  on  the  same  acreage  with  no 
more  work,  and  absolutely  no  chance  of  fail- 
lire,  except  through  your  own  mistake.  The 
climate  of  Colorado  gives  you  U  growing 
months. 

It  is  remarkably  clear  and  exhilarating  with 
clear  sunshine  about  340  days  in  the  year.  It 
is  this  wonderful  sunshine  that  matures  3  and 
4  crops  per  year.  It  is  this  sunshine  and  the 
fact  that  our  irrigation  water  contains  a  silt 
which  is  the  rery  best  fertilizer  kuoitn  that 
makes  products  of  the  Boston  and  f  Hero  Farms 
specimens  of  exceeding  beauty  and  value. 

Failure  is  Unknown 

except  through  individu.d  carelessness.  You 
are  abst>l.itely  fortified  against  frosts  by  the 
climate— against  excessive  rains  hv  the  natural 
conditions— against  <liouth  by  tlie  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  irrigation  svstem  in  the 
coimtry. 

Our  water  comes  direct  from  the  Arkansas 
River,  which  is  rich  in  natural  fertilizers  drain- 
ed from  3.0(JO  square  miles  of  virgin  mountain 
soil;  it  not  only  feeds  the  crops  but  enriches 
the  soil  in  a  manner  impossible  even  with  the 
highest  priced  fertilizers  you  can  buy— no  your 


RocKy  FoRo 

P^mous  for  its 
C&ntekloupes 


The  Boston  and 
Otero  Farms 


land  never  can  wear  out.  but  becomes  mert 
Vroductire— better  under  cultivation. 

V/e  also  own  and  operate  the  Bob  Creek 
Reservoir  as  an  auxiliary  supply  which  could, 
if  desired,  furnish  water  for  all  crops  a  year 
running. 

Perpetual  water  rights  and  a  share  of  stock 
in  this  reservoir  and  the  main  canal  (also 
owned  by  us)  are  passed  to  you  with  deed  to 
the  land. 

The  advantage  of  getting  your  water  when 
you  want  it  and  putting  it  where  you  want  it 
in  just  the  right  amounts,  is  responsible  for  tho 
fact  that  the  farmers  in  this  section  are  able  to 
produce  the  finest  developed  specimens  of 
fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  in  the  country  and 
secure  top  prices  on  every  crop. 

Why  work  as  you  do  f.>r  thepro^^  you  make. 

Why  waste  part  of  your  profits  in  the  feed- 
ing and  housing  of  stock  in  the  winter. 

Come  out  here— where  there's  no  need  of  all 
of  this— make  monry  all  the  time— feed  your 
stock  the  overflow  and  watch  them  fatten  to 
top  prices.  Stock  is  raised  here  at  practically 
no  real  expense. 

The  shipping  facilities  to  the  Eastern  market 
for  early  produce  and  stock  are  excellent. 
These  tiacts  adjoin  the  main  line  of  the  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.  (see  Map)  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe— competing  lines  to  Kansas  City. 
Omaha.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  There  are 
also  Denver,  Pueblo.  Colorado  Springs.  Lead- 
ville.  Cripple  Creek  and  all  the  thickly  populat- 
ed and  rich  mining  towns  right  at  our  doors — 
all  of  them  affording  high  priced  markets, 

Mr.  Blancett.  one  of  our  prosperous  farmer*, 
sold  apples  frt.m  2'i  acres  for  $1,150.  He  sold 
berries  which  he  had  planted  between  rows  for 
$1,625.  Think  of  it!  2Ji  acres  yielding  $2,775— 
over  $1,000  per  acre. 

We've  got  proofs  to  show  that  $5.0«X)  per  year 
from  10  acres  of  this  land  is  easy.  We  want 
you  to  be  one  of  the  early  birds  on  this  prr>po- 
sition. 

We  want  you  to  write  us  today  for  full  infor- 
mation—for proof  no  man  can  doubt— proof 
that  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  2.  3  and 
4  times  the  money  you  make  now  on  the  same 
acreage  and  without  working  any  harder  than 
you  are  working  today.  This  proposition  is 
rich  in  possibilities  for  you.  This  is  the  mo- 
ment to  decide  to  inrestigate.  for  your  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  the  bountiful  hand  of  fortune  it 
here  and  now.    Write  us  today  for  the  iVoo/. 


NORTHWEST  LAND  &  TRUST  CO..  534  Monadnock  BaUdlng.  CHICAGO 
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I  would  not  have  the  horse  I  drive 
So  fast    that    folks    would    stop  and 
stare; 
An    easy    gait — two    forty-five — 

Suits  me;  T  do  not  care; 
Pi-rhap-:.  jti-it  for  a  sIiirIc  spurt. 
Sonic  .seconds  less  would  do  no  hurt. 
— Oliver   Wcndall    Holmes. 


'The  brave  begotten  are  by  the  brave 

and   good; 
There  is  in  steers',  there  is  in  horses' 

blood 
The  virtue  of  their  sires.     No  timid 

dove 
Springs    from    the    cottpted    eagles' 

furious  blood.* 


"True,  the  Bible  says  that  no  man  by  thought  can  add  one  cubit  to  his 
stature;  but  thousands  of  dairymen,  by  taking  thought  about  the  management 
of  their  dairies  aii<l  their  rations,  could  add  one-third  to  their  productiveness, 
and  all  this  w(»uld  be  clear  profit— the  result  of  thought  power  expressed  in 
effort." 

Xo  husbandman  i>  so  poor  he  cannot  profit  by  its  partnership;  none  so 
rich  Ik-  can  atT<»rd  to  ignore  it-  lK"li)fuIness.  Where  sheep  graze  the  grasses 
have  added  luxuriance  and  grains  grow  more  abundantly.  X(.  other  animal  is 
so  nuxpcn-ivcly  reared  and  none  i-  at  once  so  happily  adapted  to  generously 
clothe  and  nonri-li  huni.in  kind.  Nature  seems  to  have  planned  Kansas  as  a 
theater  of  the  .sheep'>   loreniost  achievements. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  October— 1907 


MATTERS    OF    SPECIAL    INTEREST 


THE  WASTE  PLACES. 

Written  for  Blooded  Stock  by 
W.  M.  Barnum. 

A    recent    trip    out    in    the    country 
impressed    the    writer    strongly    with 
one   thought:      Farmers     arc    drifting 
more    and    more    to    concentration    of 
effort   to   crop   and    stock    production, 
and   neglecting,   to   a   marked    degree, 
the    profitable    use      of      their    "spare 
time"  and  the   many  waste   places  on 
their    farms.     Systematic     intensifica- 
tion  of    effort    is      commendable,    and 
the  average  crop  production  per  acre 
is  decreasing  to  an  alarming  degree, 
and  points  to  much  needed  effort  and 
attention — intelligent     and      scientific. 
But  the  thought  in  my  mind  and  up- 
on which  I  wish  to  "talk"  a  bit,  con- 
cerns  those  corners,  angles  and  out- 
of-the-way    spots    that      grow    up    to 
harmful    weeds    and    produce    trouble 
and  expense  instead  of  profit   to   the 
owners    of    the    land.     I    take    it    for 
granted   thaf  the   majority   of   readers 
of    this    journal    keep      the    weeds    on 
their    farms    under    subjugation — this 
has  become  one  of  the  "keystones"  of 
modern  farming — and  has,  indeed,  be- 
come   the    handmaid    of      agricultural 
success  and  prospertiy. 

There  are,  however,  a  good  many 
excellent  farmers  who  permit  more 
or  less  valuable  ground  to  "rest"  un- 
claimed and  unusued.  This,  in  this 
day  of  warm  competitive  progress,  is 
wrong,  and  in  a  sense  perilous  to 
one's  progress.  By  a  slight  change 
in  fence  arrangements  many  corners 
might  be  added  to  field  operations. 
By  cleaning  away  brush  and  other 
obstructions  much  "hilly"  land  may 
be  redeemed,  and  lately  by  the  use 
of  tile  or  stone  drains  much  valuable 
land  can  be  brought  into  use. 

Fruit  and  nut  trees  have  their  in- 
trinsic value,  and  may  often  be  plant- 
ed in  out  of  the  way  places  to  great 
advantage.  Rough  and  stony  or  bar- 
ren lands  might  well  be  put  into  some 
variety  of  quick-growing  forest  tree, 
one  suitable  to  the  locality.  The 
price  of  lumber  has  attained  a  point 
that  demands  attention.  The  supply 
does  not  meet  the  demand.  The  pro- 
fit per  acre  from  good  marketable 
lumber  is  such  today,  that  it  com- 
pares favorably  with  grain  growing, 
figuring  cost,  labor  and  period  of 
growth.  Much  of  this  labor  may  be 
done  during  a  farmer's  spare  time, 
and  we  know  of  few  farms  that  could 
not  be  made  of  materially  more  value 
by  the  systematic  adoption  of  this 
plan.  And,  'tis  with  a  view  of  caus- 
ing such  farm  owners  to  pause  and 
think,  that  we  pen  this  article.  'Tis 
a  subject  worthy  every  farmer's  con- 
sideration. 


It  requires  twenty-five  pounds  of 
dry  matter  each  day  for  a  cow  weigh- 
ing 1,000  pounds.  If  the  cow  docs  not 
receive  this  in  the  pasture,  she  should 
be  given  additional  feed  in  the  man- 
ger. A  good  way  to  tell  wluthcr  she 
needs  the  additional  is  to  place  a  lit- 
tle good  hay  in  tli<-  manner.  If  she 
needs  the  additional  -It-  will  narlakc 
of  the  hay. 


FARM    SKPARATOR    SYSTEM    I»RE- 
VEXTS     SPREAD     OF    TU- 
BERCULOSIS. 


.ilmn.«t    overy 
ThrMiiyh    a 
ly    «•  nKluctt'rt 
Kf    "Wi.scoii.sin 


Hulletin  No.  \43  of  the  Wisconsin 
Stale  Aj?jk-ultural  I'^xporiment  Station, 
ih'aliiig-  with  tlu'  spread  of  tuherculo- 
sis  tliioiij^h  factory  skim  milk,  with 
suB^^^i'.stions  a.s  to  its  r  mtrol,  grlves 
sonu'  very  valuut)lti  and  intorestlng  In- 
formation cont-ornins:  this  dreaded  dis- 
ease wliieh  has  bei-ome  so  prevalent  of 
recent  years,  and  al.armed  stockmen  in 
section  of  the  country, 
hirg-e  number  of  careful - 
tests  in  different  parts 
tlie  K.vperiment  Station 
authorities  have  eonclusively  proven 
tliat  in  a  his'  percentage  of  tlie  infect- 
ed liei-ds  the  disease  was  introduced 
and  incieasc-d  tlirouKh  feeding-  factorv 
skim  milk.  The  dairyman  who  feeds 
his  calves  and  pi^s  a  mixed  lot  of 
skim  milk  from  the  creamery  is  lav- 
ing his  stock  liable  to  infectiin.  Avhich 
sooner  or  later  will  in  all  probability 
mean  a  great  loss  to  him.  If  milk  is 
separate<l  at  home  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  tlie  disease  being  introduced 
into  a  healthy  herd  through  the  skim 
milk. 

The  farm  separator  is  surely  a  bene- 
factTr  in  more  Avays  than  one,  and 
where  tuberculosis  Is  taken  into  con- 
sideration it  becomes  almost  Invaluable 
from  a  protective  standpoint.  Surely 
the  first  co.«t  of  a  good  farm  separator 
is  a  very  small  item  when  It  is  con- 
sidered that  it  will  prevent  the  intro- 
ducti  in  of  tulierculosis  into  a  herd  of 
high  grade  milk  cows,  even  if  there 
were  no  other  benefits  to  be  derived 
fiom  the  separator.  We  quote  below 
a  few  remarks  from  the  Wisconsin 
lUilletin  above  mentioned  concerning 
milk   infected  with  tubercle  bacilli: 

"Wlien.  however,  an  animal  reaches 
the  advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis, 
and  the  milk  cimes  exceedingly  rich 
in    disease      producing     organisms,    the 


dilution  of  such  surely  infected  milk, 
even  with  a  large  volume  of  normal 
milk,  does  not  necessarily  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  producing  contagion. 
Where  such  milk  is  separated,  al- 
though some  of  the  tubercle  organisms 
go  witli  the  cream  and  centrifuge 
slime  in  the  process  of  separation,  the 
skim  milk  itself  does  not  become  whol- 
ly freed  firmi  these  germs,  and  eonse- 
(liiently  if  such  refuse  milk  is  fed  di- 
re<tly  to  calves  or  hogs  the  disea.<;e 
will  be  rapidly  spread  to  th^se  ani- 
mals that  are  thus  exposed  to  direct 
infe«'tion. 

Where  the  hand  separator  is  used 
th(>  distril)ution  of  tlie  disease  is  con- 
fined to  the  farm.  If.  however,  the 
proihict  gt»es  to  a  creamery  or  cheese 
factory  and  is  not  diluted  t"»  a  point 
of  safety  the  possibility  of  more  wide- 
spread distribution  is  materially  in- 
cieased. 

Wh-re  infection  of  a  herd  is  due  to 
the  introduition  of  disease  bv  the  pur- 
chase of  new  animals  the  spread  of  the 
disease  is  from  individual  to  individ- 
ual. Where  the  mixed  milk  supply 
becomes  infected  the  disease  is  much 
more  rapidly  disseminated.  The  first 
method  is  similai-  in  action  to  the 
sharp-shooter  who  picks  his  victims 
one  by  one.  The  other  is  like  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  shell  that  deals  death  and 
destruction  tT  a  large  number  through 
the   art-a   of   exposure. 

If  the  herd  milk  is  separated  at 
home  and  only  the  cream  taken  to  the 
factory  tli<ie  is  no  «langer  of  any  pat- 
ron receiving  an  infected  supply  from 
any  source  outside  of  his  own  farm. 
The  farm  separator  will  protect  him 
from  ac, lulling  tuberculosis  from  his 
neiglibor's  herd  which  mav  be  spread 
through   til"'   medium  of  "skim  milk." 

I)nir.\nien  who  are  feeding  young 
stock  skim  milk  from  the  creamery 
should  buy  a  T>e  I>aval  Separator  at 
once,  and  thus  help  to  insure  their 
herd   against    tuberculosis. 


World  Famous  Co2J-Tar 
Animal  Dip 

Rveommended  by  Veterinary  Editors. 


Endorsed  by  Forty-two 
Agricultural    Colleges 


Used  by  Many  Thousand  Stock  Growers. 

Disinfectant  Lice 


Mange  Cure 


Antiseptic 


ZENOLEUM 

For  Cattle,  Horses,  Hogs,  Sheep,  and  Poultry 

We  honestly  believe  Zenolcum  is  the  best  general  live  stock  remedy 
for  hce  and  vermin  on  all  animals  and  a  positive  disinfectant  and  cure  for 
skin  troubles  and  internal  parasites  in  hogs  and  sheep. 

OUR  ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE-If  Zenoleum  is  not  all  we  say  it  is, 

fr  ^'r^  v^''^^'''  y^^  ^^'^'^^  *^  ought  to  be,  you  can  have  your  money  back. 
No  talk,  No  letters— just  money. 

AT  ALL  DEIALERS ^'"''"  ^'^■^'  2-'^  cents:  Onan.  50  cents;    Half  pallon.  «0 

.„  .   ,.  „  .  cents;  One  gallon.  $1.5t»:    Five   caMons.   *h.25-orwe 

wiu  deliver  one  gallon  or  more,  charges  raid,  to  your  .station.    ASK  YOUR  DEALEB  FIRST. 

ZENOLEUM    VETERINARY  ADVISER 

64  paKCSof  interestinK   niattir   for   farmtis  and   stcck- 
men-  writti  n  by  antlioritits  at  Aui  iciiltural  ColleKe'; 
positively  free  for  a  postal  card.— Ask  now.  Well  send  it. 


Zenner  Disinfectant  Co., 

7iA         149  Lafayette  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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SUBSCRIPTION 

One   year  50   cents  Three   years   fl.OO 

DIaoontlnued   nt   end  of  paid   subscription 

Samples    on    application 

Canada   SubscrlptlonM  25   cents. 

ADVERTISING 

For    Information    and    rates    address 

FISHER     SPECIAL     AGENCY 

New    York,    150    Nnssau    Street 

STILLWILL     SPECIAL     AGENCY 

Chicago,   70   Dearborn    Street 

Or    write    direct    to    the    home    ofllce. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS— Can  be  sent  at  any  time 
and  will  begin  with  the  current  issue  unless 
otherwise  specified.  No  receipts  will  be  for- 
warded unless  the  request  is  accompanied 
by  return  postage,  but  failure  to  receive 
first  copy  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be 
reported    to    the   publishers. 

HOW  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Postal 
Money  Order.  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter.  Postage  Stamps  in  good 
condition    accepted   for   small    amounts. 

CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS — When  ordering  a 
change  in  the  address,  subscribers  should  be 
sure  to  give  their  former  as  well  as  their 
present  address,  otherwise  the  address  can- 
not   be   changed. 

DISCONTINUED — Blooded  Stock  will  be 
stopped.  No  one  will  be  annoyed  about  ar- 
rearages. If  you  wish  the  paper  continued 
send  in  your  renewal  at  the  time  notice  is 
sent   that   your   subscription    has   expired. 

OUR  PUBLICATION  DAY  is  now  the  15th 
of  the  month.  To  insure  insertion  of  advs. 
as  desired,  all  changes  in  running  ads.  and 
new  ads.  must  reach  us  by  the  1st  of  the 
month  of   issue. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS— We  believe  that 
every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed 
by  a  responsible  person.  We  protect  sub- 
scribers against  rogues,  but  we  do  not 
guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  honest,  responsible 
advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned 
by    the   courts. 

A  MARK  here  means  that  this  paper  Is 
sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please  look  it 
over  carefully.  It  will  keep  you  fully  posted 
on  the  markets  and  what  the  Live  Stock  As- 
sociations are  doing.  No  other  farm  paper 
will  contain  so  much  valuable  information 
as  Blooded  Stock  during  laOS.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it.  Send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion  and   get   the  next   Issue. 

A  MARK  here  means  that  your  subscrip- 
tion t'Xpirt'S  with  thin  issue.  Hume  ^^t  the 
vt'ry  b«'.st  writers  in  tho  country  will  c m- 
trilmtt'  on  tlu'sc  sub.ii'ct.s  and  tiie  information 
in  any  nunilior  will  l>o  worth  more  than  tlio 
whole  year's  suh.svription.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  anything  these  writers  say. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  subscrip- 
tion offers  for  the  season.  You  can  save 
money  by  using  some  of  these  offers.  We 
want  your  subscription  at  once.  Please  at- 
tend to  it  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  de- 
lay. We  do  not  intend  to  send  our  paper 
to  those  who  do  not  want  it,  so  we  wish  a 
prompt    reply   to   this    notice. 

year    or    three    years    for 


1.  Fifty 
one   dollar. 

2.  Send 
names    and 
farmers    in 


cents    a 


twenty-five  cents  cash  and  the 
addresses  of  ten  of  the  best 
your  section  and  get  the  paper 
one  year,  or  send  seventy-five  cents  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-five  farmers 
Interested  in  good  stock  and  get 
Stock    for    three    years. 

3.      Send    three    new    subsci  iher.-^,    each 
one    year,    and    one    dollar,    ami    i?et 
Stock   free    f  ir  one   year. 


Blooded 

for 
Blooded 


Clubbluic    ofTerN    will    be    found    on    another 
paise. 
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The  Present  Situation 


Page  ThrM 


PROSPECTS  ARE  BRIGHT  for  the  farmer  and  stockman. 
While  the  Government  reports  are  giving  the  average  crop  reports 
as  below  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  price  has  risen 
more  than  enough  to  make  up  the  loss,  and  as  a  result  the  farmer 
will  have  a  larger  net  return  for  his  labor  than  usual.  The  rail- 
roads have  been  compelled  to  give  every  one  equal  rates,  which  is 
of  advantage  to  the  farmer,  as  it  gives  every  one  better  market 
facilities;  and  while  the  railroad  magnates  and  stock  brokers  are 
setting  up  a  howl  because  their  methods  of  fleecing  the  public  has 
been  made  plain  to  everyone,  and  some  of  these  millionaires  are 
likely  to  spend  some  time  at  a  hotel  run  on  strict  rules  made  for 
such  persons,  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  to  the  farmer,  because 
the  price  of  railroad  stocks  and  other  securities  have  made  paper 
losses  of  great  sums,  for  after  the  country  can  get  a  lot  of  the 
leaders  of  some  of  the  big  corporations  on  free  government  rations, 
the  country  will  be  on  better  footing,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
farmer  need  have  no  fear.  It  will  be  his  part  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  what  is  going  on  and  use  his  power  of  ballot  to  back  up 
men  like  the  President,  who  will  be  honest  in  office. 

DAIRYMEN  in  Pennsylvania  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effect 
of  the  laws  recently  passed  against  oleomargarine.  The  prices  of 
butter  and  milk  have  gone  up  nearly  50  per  cent  among  the  farm- 
ers, and  at  last  the  dairyman  is  coming  to  his  own  after  a  long, 
hard  fight.  The  Pennsylvania  farmer  is  wide  awake  and  beware 
to  the  politician  who  breaks  his  pledge  on  laws  affecting  their 
mterests. 

BREEDERS  OF  LIVE  STOCK  are  writing  us  that  the  demand 
for  the  best  that  they  can  raise  is  far  greater  than  the  supply 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  all  over  the  country  among  all  the 
different  breeders  of  live  stock  and  impresses  the  fact  home  that 
farmers  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  it  is  the  best  animals 
that  yield  the  greatest  profit.  The  time  is  past  when  any  animal 
with  a  pedigree  hung  to  it  will  pass.  Of  course  there  are  plenty 
of  shysters  following  up  shipping  second  class  stock  and  again 
there  is  and  always  will  be,  men  honest  in  their  judgment  but 
their  judgment  as  to  a  strictly  hrst  class  animal  is  not  good  be- 
cause they  do  not  possess  an  eye  and  mind  to  form  the  perfect 
animal  in  the  mind  as  a  guide  to  compare  with.  Breeders  will 
never  get  better  returns  for  the  care  and  money  they  spend  on 
breeding  to  produce  a  better  class  than  at  the  present  time  We 
urge  them  to  try  and  improve  their  herds. 

WE   WANT   YOU   to  help  us   this   fall   and   winter.     We   have 
some  tneiuis  who  never  fail  to  see  that  BLOODED  STOCK  gets 

'"to  ihv  han.|>  .,f  evcry..nc  near  them  intcrcste<l  in  live  stock  and 
...  ^cv.ral  ca>cs  ,I„.  ^,n,n.u  ..,  hooded  Sf-ck  ha.  led  these  farmers 
to  hec.me  tlte  hot  >tock  grower>  in  their  section,  and  this  always 
help>  a  .K-,ghh..rh,.,Hl  and  help,  everyone.  We  know  one  town- 
ship within  ten  niiU.  ,.t  the  wnter.  that  today  can  be  found  more 
m.e  hor.c.  iltan  c:,n  he  uaind  ,n  any  -nhor  two  townships  in  the 
btate.  all  on  accnnt  ,.f  the  >ucce.>  .^t  two  men.  practically,  a  few 
year.  ago.  U  hy  alino^t  every  „K.n.  woman  and  boy  vie  with  each 
'^^l''':  '''"'  ^'^'■/''^-  '•^-'  ^-""  ^">'l  ^vho  can  raise  the  finest  colt 
Ihe  horses  >old  each  year  run.  into  the  thousands,  and  this  pride, 
tor  who  can  rai>e  the  best.  i.  „,aking  everyone  money.  See  tha 
your  neighbor   reads    Blooded   Stock. 

WHEN  WRITING  ,„  , „,-.,.  „„  ,,,„„,j  ,,,  „,.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

alway,  sl;„.  ,Ik„   ,iu>    -,.„    ilu-  adv.  ri,~>  ,.u  nt  i„   Blooded  Stock    as 

vv.-ry  adv.,-,,-,.,-  i,k.-  „a,u,„   a  ,,.,>„„  co„u-s  ,„  write  to  them 

vluM,  tlu.  ,,a,,u,  a,.  „„l.„.„„.  a„,i  l,.„„..  wo  Want  the  advertiser 
to  know  that  IK-  wr.t.r  „  ,  r.a.kr  o.  Blooded  Stock  and  his  adv 
will  be  dropped  it  he  does  not  deal  lair  with  them. 
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The  Characteristics  of  Stockers  and  Feeders 


IT  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  name  the  character- 
istics of  the  prime  steer,  or  at  least  to  describe  one 
which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market;  not 
so  with  the  stocker  or  feeder.  In  the  former  case  it  is  a 
finishecl  ])roduct.  In  the  latter,  1  am  obliged  not  only  to 
determine  whether  the  steer  in  finishing  will  take  on  that 
smoothness  of  outline,  that  condition  and  quality  demand- 
ed by  the  market,  but  also  that  the  same  steer  when  placed 
in  the  feed  lot  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  farmer. 
The  farmer  carries  the  steer  through  the  fattening  process 
that  he  may  realize  a  profit  by  the  enterprise.  As  a  rule 
he  is  not  particular  whether  he  secures  his  profit  by  the 
increased  value  of  each  pound  of  beef  by  converting  the 
relatively  cheap,  raw  material  in  the  form  of  stockers  and 
feeders  into  high  priced  prime  steers,  or  whether  he  has 
realized  that  profit  by  producing  gains  in  live  weight 
without  a  gain  in  value  per  pound.  However,  it  is  to  the 
former  source  of  profit  that  he  must  look  with  greatest 
confidence.  I  may  say  that  I  demand  in  good  to  choice 
stockers  and  feeders,  first,  the  ability  to  finish  as  a  prime 
steer,  and  second,  the  ability  to  make  economical  gains 
in  flesh  and  fat. 

Form — The  general  form-should  be  low  set.  deep,  broad 
and  compact,  rather  than  high  up,  gaunt,  narrow  and 
loosely  made.  They  should  possess  straight  top  and  un- 
derlmes,  which  should  be  nearly  parallel,  should  be  low 
at  the  Hank,  thus  forming  what  I  have  spoken  of  above  as 
good  depth,  for  the  barrel  of  stockers  and  feeders  as  well 
as  dairy  cf)ws  should  be  roomy.  An  animal  which  is  too 
paunchy,  however,  is  objectionable  to  the  butcher.  The 
matter  of  low  flanks  should,  I  believe,  be  emphasized,  as 
It  IS  an  almost  unfailing  sign  of  good  constitution  and 
good  leeding  qualities.  It  should  be  born  in  mind  that 
in  the  stocker  and  feeder,  thin  in  tlesh  and  largely  desti- 
tute of  external  or  surface  fat,  we  are  afforded  the  best 
opjmrtunity  we  are  ever  able  to  get  of  determining  the 
covering  of  natural  flesh  characteristic  of  the  animal.  Se- 
cure as  much  smoothness  of  outline  as  is  consistent  with 
low  flesh,  being  especially  careful  to  avoid  too  great  prom- 
inence in  hips,  and  shoulders.  Avoid  rough,  open  shoul- 
ders, sway  backs  and  large  coarse  heads  with  small  eyes 
set  in  the  side  of  the  head.  Short,  broad  heads  and  short 
thick  necks  indicate  str(jng  tendencies  toward  beef  mak- 
ing.    A    large,  prtuninent   and   mild    eye   is   to   be   desired 
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The  mild  eye  indicates  that  the  animal  has  a  quiet  dispo- 
sition, which  is  so  desirable  in  a  steer  intended  for  the 
feed  lot.  If  a  breed  is  used  that  has  horns,  the  distance 
between  the  eye  and  horn  should  be  short  and  the  horn 
should  be  flat  and  of  medium  fineness  rather  than  round 
and  coarse.  The  lower  jaw  should  be  heavily  coated  with 
muscle;  the  muzzle,  lips,  mouth,  should  be  large  without 
coarseness.  In  speaking  of  a  large  muzzle,  I  refer  to  the 
nostrils  being  prominent  and  the  openings  large. 

Quality — I  may  here  well  distinguish  between  what 
inight  be  called  (a)  general  quality  and  (b)  handling  qual- 
ity, r.y  general  (|uality  is  meant  general  refinement  of 
external  conformation  as  seen  in  the  head,  horn,  bone, 
compactness  and  smoothness  of  outline.  General  quality 
is  affected  by  nothing  no  much  as  breeding:  in  fact  they 
arc  very  clo.>,ely  associated.  1  seldom  find  it  .in  the  well- 
bred,  high-grade  animal.  The  desirability  of  general  qual- 
ity can  iiot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  While  it  is  a 
characteri>iic  that  involves  many  points  and  is  difficult  to 
describe,  its  presence  or  absence  i>  quicklv  discerned  by 
the  trained  eye  of  the  iiuelliyent  huver.  'Profit  in  steer 
feeding  come>  not  so  nuuli  from  skill  in  feeding  and 
nKiiiagenient  as  from  intelligent  buving  and  selling 

Handlmg  Quality— Good  handling  quality  indicates 
that  the  p()s>e.ssor  is  a  g<.od  feeder.  It  shows  that 
the  animal  is  in  good  health  or  thrift  and  capable  of  be- 
ginning to  g.nn  as  soon  as  an  abundance  of  food  is  sup- 
plied. 1  speak  ot  cattle  possessing  good  handling  quality 
when  the  skin  IS  mellow  and  loose.  A  thick,  mossy  coat 
01  hair  of  medium  tineness  and  a  moderately  thick  skin 
are  also  desirable. 

Constitution—The  points  indicative  of  good  constitution 
have  practically  been  covered.  H.nvever,  a  wide,  deep 
chest,  fulness  ,n  the  lieart  girth,  depth  and  breadth  of 
body  are  good  indicaiions  <,f  ^^^1  constitution  While  I 
want  retinement  ot  form  and  b..ne.  I  do  not  want  that  re- 
finement   carried  to  the   point   of  delicacy   in    the   animal 

00  nnich  rehnement  mean,  delicacy  or  lack  of  constitu: 
tion.  and  no  ammal  lacking  in  constituticm  should  find  its 
way  into  thc-^  teed  lot.  After  all  that  may  be  said.  W 
txei.  as  to  breed,  the  important  consideration  is  to  see 
hat  the  steer  is  .a  high  grade  of  some  one  of  the  beef 
breeds  and  that  the  election  of  ,he  individual  receives 
more  attention  than  the  breed.  »t«^«-ives 


INFLUENCING    THE    SEX 


Willi  R  no  finite  solution  has  been  developed,  careful 
study  and   experiment   on   the  part  of  some  of  our 

leading  stock-growers  have,  seemingly,  cstabli.shed 
the  tact  that  it  is  possible  to  influence,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  lea>t.  the  sex  ot  the  progeny  of  sheep  by  observing 
certain    le.iiures   at    or  before   the   coupling   time 

Careful  investigation  has.  seemingly,  proven  it  to  be  a 
tact  that  the  breeder  can  influence  the  sex  of  the  lambs 
by  observing  the  age  of  th.-  bree.ling  sheep  and  allowing 
himsell  to  be  governed  thereby.  Henry  Stewart,  the  vet- 
eran writer  and  well-known  authoritv  on  stock  matters 
in  general,  and  e>i,ecially  sheep,  gives  ...me  interesting 
acts  in  one  ot  his  recent  writings,  by  which  it  seems  to 
be  without  doubt  a  thoroughly  established  fact  that  the 
sex  can  be  controlled  to  a  considrrable  extent  by  selecting 
rams  .„  eertam  ages;  that  is  lo  ...y,  an  old  ram  will  pro- 
duce a.  majority  ot  males,  while  the  progeny  of  a  young 
ram  will  be  largely  temales.  To  bear  out  the  theory  Mr 
Mewart  cites  a  notable  instance:  One  flock  of  ewes  was 
mated  to  a  lour-year-old  ram.  and  mn  of  eighty-five  lambs 
produced  by  him.  sixty-four  i>er  cent,  were  males  ami 
thirty  MX  per  cent,  temales:  a  secon.l  flock  were  mated  to 
.■:n  <.glne<n-m..nihs-.,h|  ram:  >nn  of  ,,i  iambs,  thirty-one 
per  cent  i,roved  to  be  males  and  sixtv-nine  per  cent  fe- 
males. Or  in  other  wor,Is:  The  first  flock,  mated  to  the 
tour  year-old  ram.  produced  fifty-four  males  and  thirtv- 
-n<'  b'.nales;  tlie  s^eon.l  floek.  hea<led  by  the  yearling  ram. 
P':;:  need  thirty-!, ve  males  and  seventv-sjx  females 

llH'  rpult  01  this  experiment,  say.  C.  P.  Reynolds,  in 
the  Michigan  larnier.  seems  ,.,  .,-ne  that  r.nc  should 
ma  e  extremes  „,  ..."der  to  ppHhue  :.  pie.h Muinance  r.f 
cithei    sex.      io   uhat    extent   one   cmld   earry   the   experi- 


ment   m 


mating  extremes   and    secure   .satisfactory   results 


thnr,M,ed,  br  ''^''''^'^''^  to  k„ow  th;.t  many  of  .,ur  most 
h.  rough  breeders  are  o,  ,]h-  <qMnion  that  ,t  is  reillv  i 
act  that  one  can  in  a   way  eenitr.'.l   the  sex  o     .)  e   pn    'env 

b>    observing  pr,,,H  r  prer.nnw.n  at  coui.linu^  Pr-'Kcny 


It    will    iiro\e   to   bi 

fan   influence  the   sex   of  hi.   M..ek 
tent. 


flock.      Ml    man\    ways 
nyitler  o|    much   v.ihie   if  the  breeder 
I   .ureater  or  ' 


less   ex- 


The  .Iiflference   between   the   Spanish   and   American    Me- 
"'"  '"   ""^'   "I    dcsimiation   onlv      Thev   ■,,•  ■   ,  „ 
lanie.    and  .the    s,,..„er    the    woril     '   "-\-'\<"V   ^'^^•^■pt    in 

"tter  for  all  co.uh  n  e.  V  Man'ine  '^/'•■'••'"^■•'  »'- 
it'i  .  t^rf  1  1  \  HI  M.iMiiiiess  there  is  v<>rw 
title    .jilfinnee    beiw.eii    the      XiiK-ri M  i^    vcry 
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ALL  ABOUT  MILKING  MACHINES 


AS  we  have  said  before,  we  do  not  believe  the  time  has 
come  in  milking  machine  development,  when  the 
average  farmer  with  five  or  fifteen  cows  can  afford 
to  bother  his  head  about  them,  but  many  are  asking  us 
what  to  do,  and  to  keep  them  posted  on  anything  of  value 
connected  with  the  subject.  The  latter  we  shall  do,  says 
The  Dakota  Farmer,  to  the  best  of  our  ability;  and  we, 
too,  should  like  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
or  have  been  in  any  way  experimenting  with  the  latest 
machines. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  keeping  in  pretty 
close  touch  with  what  is  being  done  along  this  line.  Be- 
sides what  various  experiment  stations  have  been  able  to 
bring  out,  and,  as  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of 
dairymen  where  machines  have  been  installed  have  also 
been  summarized.  The  fundamental  problems  investi- 
gated have  been,  first,  the  practicability  of  substituting 
machine  for  hand  milking  in  actual  dairying;  second,  the 
effect  of  the  machine  on  the  quantity  and  composition  of 
the  milk  yielded;  and  third,  the  effect  of  machine  milking 
on  cleanliness,  sanitary  character  and  keeping  qualities  of 
the  milk.  The  results  of  these  various  tests  are  by  no 
means  conclusive. 
This  authority  continues: 

By  means  of  these  tests  it  has  been  found  that  there  is 
a  slight  saving  in  the  time  required  for  milking  cows  in 
favor  of  the  machines,  but  this  is  not  large  and  for  prac- 
tical purposes  may  as  well  be  disregarded.  The  real  sav- 
ing of  time  is  not  the  result  of  greater  speed  in  milking, 
but  that  the  operator  or  milker 
can  by  means  of  machinery  milk 
two  or  more  cows  at  the  same 
time,  thereby  doubling  or  quad- 
rupling  his    efficiency. 

In  comparing  the  yield  of  milk 
by  hand  and  machine  milking 
there  is  a  very  slight  difference 
in  favor  of  the  machines,  both  | 
in  saving  of  time  and  the  quan-  / 
tity  of  milk  produced.  One  dai-  | 
ry  where  the  machine  is  in  use  t 
finds  it  necessary  to  strip  the 
cows  afterward  and  get  about 
a  half  pound  of  milk  per  cow  by 
this  operation,  but  this  is  not  the 
general  experience  and  may  be 
due  to  a  defect  in  the  machine 
that  they  are  using.  Where  the 
machine  has  been  kept  clean,  the 
number  of  germs  in  the  milk  is 
far  less  than  in  the  case  of  hand 
milking,  and  its  keeping  quality 
has  therefore  been  largely  increased,  but  there  is  another 
side  to  this  story  too.  Unless  great  care  is  exercised  in 
keeping  the  machines  absolutely  clean  and  free  from  any 
accumulations  of  milk  and  bacteria  in  the  various  work- 
ing parts,  the  machine  produced  milk  instead  of  being 
superior  to  the  hand-produced  milk  is  vastly  inferior  to 
it  and  simply  alive  with  bacteria. 

This  has  been  the  great  fault  with  the  number  of  dairies 
that  have  been  an«l  are  still  using  the  milking  machine. 
Too  much  care  in  washing  and  sterilizing  them  cannot 
be  exercised. 

While  one  would  naturally  expect  that  cows  w^ould  not 
take  kindly  to  the  milking  machine  at  first,  yet  such  is 
not  the  case.  In  a  number  of  tests  the  majority  of  cows, 
after  having  expressed  a  little  natural  curiosity,  have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  circumstances  and  have  very 
soon  appeared  to  like  the  machines.  In  some  cases  they 
have  objected  strenuously  to  going  back  to  the  old  meth- 
ods of  hand-milking.  Experiments  have  shown  that  a 
hard  milker  can  be  milked  far  more  easily  and  quickly  by 
machine  than  by  hand,  and  further  the  machine  seems  to 
(lisc<Mira.y:e  the  efforts  of  the  cow  that  wants  to  kick. 

The  cost  of  installation  is  what  has  made  the  use  of 
machines  less  general,  as  some  kind  of  power  is  almost 
essential.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  profitable  for  dairies 
having  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  cows.  The  cost  of 
equipment  for  a  milking  machine  outfit  to  milk  a  herd  of 
lifty  cows  in  two  hours  would  be  about  as  follows: 

T.     Three  milkers.  $225. 

2.  Piping  for  the  barn.  Thi'^  depends  somewhnt  upon 
the  kind  of  cows  and  upon  the  price  of  labor.  Ordinarily 
it   costs  about  $30, 
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3.  A  vacuum  tank  similar  to  those  connected  with  the 
ranges  or  kitchen  stoves,  costing  from  $10  to  $12. 

4.  If  the  milker  is  to  be  operated  by  means  of  a  vacuum 
pump,  the  pump  would  cost  $75. 

5.  The  motive  power,  if  it  is  gasoline,  would  cost  for 
a  two-horse-power  gasoline  engine  about  $210.  For  a 
steam   engine,  $150.     For  a  tread   power  about  $75. 

If  we  take  the  gasoline  engine  and  the  vacuum  pump 
into  consideration  the  total  cost  of  the  milker  would  be 
$450.  If  a  steam  air  exhauster  is  used,  a  boiler  can  be 
purchased  for  $100  and  an  air  exhauster  for  $25,  making 
a  total  cost  of  $400.  For  a  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  with 
two  milking  machines  milking  two  cows  each,  or  four 
cows  at  one  time,  the  cost  would  be  about  $16  per  cow. 
For  a  herd  of  forty  cows  it  would  cost  $12;  for  a  herd  of 
fifty  cows  it  would  cost  $9;  for  a  herd  of  sixty  cows,  it 
would  be  $8.50.  The  above  figures  are  approximate,  tak- 
ing average  conditions  into  consideration. 

Milking  machines  are  still  capable  of  great  improvement. 
The  initial  outlay  is  large  and  it  js  hazardous  too  until 
their  practicability  has  been  demonstrated  far  more  than 
it  is  now.  They  are  complicated  and  delicate,  and  with 
ignorant  or  careless  operators  could  easily  be  put  out  of 
order.  They  may  prove  to  be  short  lived  and  thus  cause 
a  material  increase  in  the  running  expenses  that  could 
only  be  calculated  by  experience.  The  power  proposition 
may  increase  the  danger  of  fire  round  the  dairy.  There 
is  always  the  danger  of  stoppage  and  breakage  with  some 
part   of   the   apparatus   which   would    naturally   tie   up   the 

whole  system,  and  if  the  cows 
had  to  be  broken  to  hand  milk- 
ing, pandemonium  would  fol- 
low. 

Eleven  dairymen  who  have 
reported  to  the  Department  of 
.\griculture  all  say  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  machine  upon  the 
teats  and  udder  of  the  cows 
was  favorable.  Nine  reported 
th.it  heifers  adapted  themselves 
readily  to  the  machines.  Of 
the  five  instances  where  one 
man  handled  two  machines,  the 
average  number  of  cows  milked 
was  twenty-three  and  the  aver- 
age time  required  to  milk  them 
was  forty-seven  minutes,  or 
practically  two  minutes  per 
cow.  In  the  one  instance 
where  one  mnn  handled  three 
machines  he  milked  thirty  cows 
in  sixty  minutes.  In  the  case 
where  two  men  handled  four  machines  twenty-seven  cows 
were  milked  in  forty-five  minutes.  In  the  two  instances 
where  two  men  handled  five  machines  they  milked  an 
average  of  fifty-two  and  one-half  cows  in  sixty-eight  and 
one-half  minutes.  Where  two  men  handled  six  machines 
the  time  required  was  one  minute  per  cow. 

On  dairyman  reports  that  his  biggest  objection  to  them 
is  that  the  milk  is  not  kept  separate  and  therefore  he  can- 
not tell  how  much  each  cow  is  giving,  but  this  is  a  (lefect 
that  could  be  easily  corrected.  On  the  whole,  dairymen 
who  have  used  the  milking  machines  report  favorably. 
They  seem  to  agree  that  there  has  been  no  injurious  effect 
upon  the  cows  and  that  the  result  with  hard  milkers,  ner- 
vous cows,  and  kickers,  has  been  particularly  favorable. 
The  attitude  of  most  of  the  large  dairie=  where  they  arc 
not  in  use  is  not  that  of  condetTination,  but  of  caution. 
They  arc  like  the  man  from  Missouri,  they  want  to  be 
shown. 

.\  practical  machine  may  be  put  on  the  market  which 
will  fill  the  needs  of  the  small  farmer  in  the  same  way  as 
the  cream  separator,  the  patent  churn,  and  the  washing 
machine.     It   is  not  a  complete  .=uc.-c~^   ,1-   yet. 


To  make  a  milking  machine  plant  profitable,  the  nii'kcr 
must  save  time  aii<l  labor.  To  do  i1iis  onf  must  have 
enough  machines  to  kce]>  one  or  two  trond  operators  busy. 
Probably  three  machines  to  a  m;m  will  do  this.  With 
three    machines    an    operator   can    milk    -'  \s    .it    n!icf, 

and  they  will  keep  him  busy.      He   must  :  lat  the  cups 

are  on  properly  and  everything  working  fr.iir  each  quarter. 
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PROFITS  FROM   HOG  FARM   PRODUCTS 


OUR  farm  is  not  exclusively  a  "hog  farm,"  yet  we  make 
a  specialty  of  raising  hogs  for  the  commercial  mar- 
ket. I  never  sold  a  hog  for  anything  above  market 
price,  but  have  accommodated  some  of  my  neighbors  by 
allowing  them  to  pick  out  some  of  the  nicest  young  sows 
.'It  prices  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  to  have 
kept  them  and  fed  them.  I  have  always  taken  great  de- 
light IS  seeing  young  men  start  out  as  if  they  meant  to 
accomplish  something  and  if  i  can  accommodate  them  I 
am  always  glad  to  do  it.  I  often  buy  feed  in  large  quan- 
tities and  let  them  have  it  at  cost.  I  recently  bought  a 
lot  of  oil  meal  that  cost  me  $29.85  laid  down  at  Bryan, 
nearly  six  miles  away.  I  hauled  it  home  and  have  been 
letting  It  go,  however,  very  reluctantly,  at  $1.50  per  100- 
pound  sack.  I  generally  manage  to  have  them  go  to  the 
car  and  get  it,  but  I  have  a  good  lot  of  neighbors  and  I 
try  to  use  them  as  well  as  they  use  me. 

Hogs    come    first,    then    sheep,    then   anything   else    tha< 
will  dovetail  in  nicely  with   the  two  to  help  find  employ- 
ment  for  the   men  during  the   entire  year  and   help  meet 
expenses,  so  that  we  raise  large  quantities  of  wheat,  oats 
and   timothy  hay.     Some  of  my  neighbors   have   found   it 
very  prohtablc  to  raise  sugar  beets  and  tomatoes  for  the 
canning  factory,  and   1   am  glad  to  see  them  succeed    but 
I  have  no  desire  to  try  it.     1  have  my  line  and  it  takes  ali 
the  brains  I  have  to  make  a  success  along  the  lines  I  hare 
established,  besides  this  is  a  day  when  only  the  specialist 
gets   to   the   top.     Take   the   apple   grower,   potato   grower 
and   small   fruit   grower,   the  corn,  wheat,  oats  and\'ilfHlla 
grower  and   only   those   succeed   who  give  it   their  '\areful 
thought  and  put  their  brains  into  it.     Just  so  with  the  hog 
sheep,  beef  and  poultry  raisers  and  dairymen.     It  is  only 
those  who  put  their  brains  into  their  business  that  succeed' 
January  i,  1901,  I  started  the  new  account  for  that  year 
figured  up  the  total  expenses  for  the  year  1900,  and  as  the 
living  expenses  in  1900  like  those  of  1899  fell  a  little  sh.^rt 
of  $500  I  hgured  it  in  with  the  regular  farm  expenses  and 
tound  the  total  amount  paid  out  for  the  year  was  $4  ■?"  ;-' 
It  was  .some  little  time  after  this  before  I  could  figure  up 
the  receipts,  because  a  part  ol  the  grain  and  hay  had  nn 
been  sold,  but  as  fast  as   it   was  disposed  of  credits  were 
given   to   the   year's   crop  of   1900.     W  hen   it   had   all   l)cen 
disposed   of,   it   hgured   up  $5,773-62.     Deducting  the   total 
expense,    $4,322.57.    it    left    the    net    profits    for    the    vear 
$1,451.  adding  in  the  $48.16  carried  over  from   1899  gav^  a 
sum    total    of   $1,499.21.     We    declared    our    regular   S    prr 
cent,    dividend,    amounting   to     $1,000.      and    we    still    had 
$490.2!  to  carry  over  to  the  surplus  fund. 

The   income   from   the   sales   of   hogs    for   the   year    log 
was  only  $1,711.36,  while   the   income   from   sheep,   wheal 
oats,  poultry  and  a  few  minor  items  amounted  to' =^4062- 
26.  a  httle  less  than  enough  to  pay  the  total  expenses  for 
the  year.     Lp  to  this  time,  that  is  for  the  first  two  years 
we  had  not  made  a  grand  success  of  the  hog  business    a.s 
compared    with    the    six    years    since    that    time.     In    May 
i}>99,   when    the    -ows    should   have   been   bred    for   the    f-Il 
miers  t..  w-nt.r  ov.r  and   sell   in   the  spring  and   summei 
ot  1900,  hogs  were  only  worth  $3.40  and  I  thought  it  would 
not   pay  to  breed   all   of  them,   so    I   bred   only  a   few    uk' 
let  the  others  run  over  and  the  result  was  we  had  onlv  60 
tan   pigs   to  sell   in   the   spring  and   summer  of   1900,  when 
the   price  had  jumped   way  up  to  $4.85.  tlun  $;.   when   we 
ought  to  have  hrul   r6o.     This  taught  me  a  verv  importatu 
esson    that    I    had    learned    several    times    and"  deemed    .0 
have   forgotten— that    the   time   to   breed   tlu    ~,,u.    to   nrik-' 
money  i^  when   the  pnce^  .,r,    ],,^^■       Had    I    bred  all   of  n'v 


sows  in  the  spring  of  1899  I  would  have  had  310  to  sell  in 
1900  instead  of  210  and  the  income  from  the  sales  of  hogs 
for  that  year  would  have  been  between  $2,500  and  $3,000 
and  the  profits  would  have  been  much  larger  for  thi^t 
year.  That  was  ilu  wurst  mistake  1  have  made  in  the 
eight  years  and  >iiice  thai  time  our  sows  have  all  been 
bred  to  farrow  twice  a  j'car  unless  it  was  a  good  brood 
sow  that  chanced  to  farrow  too  late  in  the  spring  to  breed 
her  to  farrow  in  September,  for  I  find  as  a  rule  it  does 
not  pay  me  without  any  milk  to  breed  sows  to  farrow  in 
October.  1  have  occasionally  succeeded  but  as  many 
times  failed. 

Profiting  by    the   experience   of   1900,    I   bred   all    of  my 
best  old   sows  and  ten   young  sows  to  farrow  in   Septem- 
ber.    Hy  only  turning  off  210  I  had  considerable  corn  and 
feid    to  carry   over,   so   that   the  $1,449.21   does  not   repre- 
sent   the   whole   profits   of    1900,   simply   the   cash   received 
less  the  cash  paid  out       I'rior  to  1899  I  took  an  inventory 
of  all   property  on   hand   on   the   first  day  of  January,  the 
amount   of  the   sales   for   the  year  previous,   the   total   ex- 
penses   and    permanent    improvements,    and    then    I    could 
tell  just  what  the  farm  paid  each  year,  but  now  my  plans 
were  changed  and   1   wanted   to  put  the  farm  on  a   basis 
so  that  it  would  always  pay  an  8  per  cent,  dividend  above 
all   expenses,   and  the   surplus   above   the  $1,000  or  8  per 
cent,   dividend   was  either  left   with   the   farm  or  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farm.     I   only  figured  to  get  the  8 
per  cent,  dividend  above  all  expenses  and  try  to  leave  the 
farm   in   the  best   possible   shape   at   the   end   of  each  year 
to  make   the  next  dividend. 

Up  to  this  time  1  had  fallen  away  behind  my  expecta- 
tions, for  it  was  my  purpose  at  the  start  to  spend  every 
dollar  the  farm  made  by  way  of  actual  profits  for  feed 
and  increase  my  herd  of  swine  accordingly.  .Although  I 
had  increased  my  herd  by  nearly  50  per  "cent,  and  had 
1,500  bushels  of  corn  and  quite  a  quantity  of  mill  feed 
above  what  I  had  to  start  on,  yet  I  had  $499.10  surplus  to 
go  on  besides  paying  for  the  fourteen  acres  in  two  years. 
As  feed  was  high  compared  with  former  prices  and  I  had 
more  corn  than  I  could  possibly  feed  before  new  corn 
would  do  to  feed.  1  put  the  $49<;.io  out  at  interest. 

January   i,   1902,   1    fin<l   the   total   income  from   the  farm 
for  the  year  foots  up  $7,854,58.  $4,003.44  from  the  sale  of 
361   hogs  and  $3.85.?.i4  from  the   sales  of  grain,   hay,  etc., 
and    the   income    from    the    sheep   and    poultry.     The    total 
expenses  inciu<ling  rent,  taxes,  etc.,  but   not  inclu<ling"  liv- 
ing expenses  which  prior  to  this  time  wtre  less  than  $500, 
amounted  to  $.'.953.79.  leaving  a  profit  of  $3,900:  deducting 
the  $500  salary  and  $1,000  the  8  per  cent,  dividend  leaves 
$2,400  to  turn  over  to  the  surplus  fund  of  $499.10  and  in- 
terest, giving  $2930.     Of  this  amount  $1,100  was  paid  out 
fr>r  23^   aerr-    .,iice   sold   off  the   north   end   of   the   place 
and    now   worth   $65   an   acre;   $1,200  was   paid   out   for  30 
acres  of  new   l.-'ud   four  miles  .south,  which   is   better  corn 
hind   tli.iii   the   home  farm  and  is  now  worth  $75  an  acre 
In    looO    I    rented   it   ff.r  corn   and   tck   half   in   t'he   shock, 
allowing  the  fodder  to  pay  the  husking.     I   got  over  $^00 
worth   of  corn   for  my   share  at   m.irkei   price  and   a   great 
deal    morr    than    th.it    out    of    feeding    it.    says    Walter    S 
lomhnson.    in     X.itional     h'armer       After    paying    for    the 
.=  3'.    acres    there    i.    Mill    $630   left    in    the    treasurv    to   be 
turn.d   ovir  to   tin-   ye.ir    i.k»3.   so   that    the   year    1901.   the 
thin    year.  ina<le  a   record  of  paying  its  annual  8  per  cent 
dividend,  a  $5fK,  cash  salary  to  its  ofiicers.  Mrs.  Tomlinson 
■  md   myself,  pai.l  fr.r  5.^'.  acres  of  g.K.d  land  and  still  had 
Mo..  !,„■  tin    Mirphi-   luii.I   ;,!•,,    paying  all   expenses. 


RAISING    HOGS   FOR    HAMS 


TIM.    Ii.mi^    ..i     \  n-ini,,    h;ue    ],,uy,    1,^^,1    (  elebrat e<I      .^ 
llie    -tnie.M    III    the    w<.rid."    but    in    Teiin.--.rr    liny    be- 
l5«-vc   tliry   r:,n    rai^e   .a.    ^''od    or   better— accordin^^   to 
■^•'"■''''"''    Am.  ruMii       Mrr.-    i.   an    account    of   the   metho.l. 
ol    aelii..vei)ient    oi    ,.iir    ,,|    tlu     ie.ulnm    pr..dii.-.rs    ,,|    T.  ii- 
ii<  -v.  t'   ham-,  j.ihii    M     fir.ih.mi: 

III'-  liok'  i  iT.e.l  i.  the  I'.erkOiir,.  and  a-  I  rai^i  tu.. 
cr..p.  a  year,  .ax-  i-  -laUKhtcred  .-nd  L.tconed.  the  other  i'- 
!<<!  with  cattle  and  ^hipprd  m  April;  .,,  tii..-  I.ar..n..I 
run  111  age  trom  7  to  ,,  month-,  and  net  .ab..nt  jon  p..un(|s 
'  '"  "^'  I'"-'"  ''•'^''  ''"'  run  of  ,|u-  pa-!iir<--.  Ix-.^inmnc 
*^"''    -'  '         '"    'I'*     -I'iMu.    i.,l|.,.v,d    111    till     ..I. hi    Haiuv*? 


'\"''    ''"\".    I'"     u.Iamn.^-    ,,i    ..at    and    wheat    fiehls.    s..,- 
-'"""    •""l.'■■'^^     I"-  ~         \t    ,,11    |,„u..    th.  V    li;,Ne    aeces.    to    ,, 
'HiNtnre   ..t    >,,li    .and    u.„.,l   a-I.e..  and   k.hmI   wat.r       I    have 
.'    dippn.K    v.it    ihrou-ih    ulneh    the    entire    herd    is    „,ade    to 
^uim   .i>   .,11,1,   a-   mdieat.-d.  to  k-ep  fh.m   free  of  vermin 
A botit     \n-r-i    10   tho...    miiii.l.d    f.-r    ^I.amhtcr  are   put 
01.  the  laltemng  ratio,,  ,,{  ,,M  ...ni.  with  .  nt   -.orKhum  once 
.1    ^^'•^•'<-   >"i  i!   the   1UU    crii    ,.   matured    >ulfieiemlv   to   iise 
\Mien    they    ,,re    tiiniefl    iiito   a    field    o|    eoni   and    pumpkins 
I"  i.ai,   unmt   and   ur..\\    fat. 

,,'    ^'■'"^'"-'-  'lir    fn-M    eold    ,pell   i„    X-u.-trdur.   ^^\urh   usu- 
■'"^    ^o,,u,  ]n\v.>KM   tlu     i:,ih   and   ^otl,        Mu    h..^,  art    al- 
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lowed  to  hang  on  the  pole  over  night 
to  allow  the  animal  heat  to  escape, 
and  next  day  they  are  cut  up  and 
salted.  The  hams  are  neatly  trim- 
med, removing  all  surplus  fat  and 
cutting  oflf  the  foot  well  up  the  leg 
to  remove  the  shank. 

They  are  well  rubbed  with  salt,  and 
on  each  ham  a  pinch  or  so  of  salt- 
petre is  put.  They  are  packed  on  a 
platform  in  the  center  of  the  bulk,  the 
middlings  being  around  the  edges  of 
the  pile  and  the  shoulders  on  top,  as 
they  are  the  first  used.  Each  layer 
of  meat  is  covered  with  salt,  and  that 
not  absorbed  by  the  meat  is  used  for 
salting  stock  hogs.  It  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  salt  from  four  to  five 
weeks,  owing  to  the  weather,  when 
it  is  taken  up,  washed  clean  in  warm 
water  and  hung  to  be  smoked.  The 
hams  are  hung  on  the  top  tier  of 
joists  about  20  feet  from  the  floor, 
the  sides  and  shoulders  being  on  the 
lower  tiers. 

I  use  nothing  but  green  hickory 
poles,  from  two  to  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, for  smoking,  for  the  smoke 
produced  by  no  other  wood  can  im- 
part the  fine  flavor  derived  from 
young  green  hickory. 

The  smoking  is  continued  daily  un- 
til the  latter  part  of  February,  when 
the  hams  are  taken  down,  wrapped  in 
strong,  tough  paper,  sewed  up  in 
brown  muslin  and  whitewashed  with 
lime,  and  reining  to  remain  until 
needed.  No  borax,  boracic  acid,  sal- 
icylis  acid  or  other  anti-fly  chemicals 
are  used  in  curing  my  meat:  the  pa- 
per, canvas  and  wdiitewash  are  used 
to  prevent  "skippers"  entering  the 
hams. 

I  prefer  not  to  use  my  hams  until 
they  are  a  year  old.  as  an  old  coun- 
try-cured Tennessee  ham.  thoroughly 
boiled  and  well  baked,  is.  to  the  Gen- 
tile, the  acme  of  good  eating,  and  to 
the  sons  of  Israel  a  "terrible  tempta- 
tion." 


Page  Seven 


HORSE  BREEDING  IN  EAST. 


A  resident  of  Steuben  county,  writ- 
ing to  the  Rural  Xew  Yorker,  regard- 
ing the  present  state  of  the  horse 
breeding  industry  in  that  part  of  New 
York,   says: 

Horses  now  bring  a  good  price;  a 
good  farm  horse  wciu:hing  1,200  or 
more  will  sell  for  $200.  Ten  or  12 
vears  ago  horses  went  begging  a  mar- 
ket at  half  the  price  they  now  bring. 
There  are  n  number  of  colts  raised 
in  this  seetii.Ti.  ]iu\  the  marcs  most 
commonlv  u^ed  are  "go'^>d  for  noth- 
inj.r  else."  most  farmers  considering 
a  jzood  mare  to  be  too  good  to  breed 
aiul.  until  within  the  last  few  year«. 
they  all  wanted  to  rai=:c  trotters.  Re- 
stilt.  the  country  i'*  full  of  undersized 
scrubs,  too  light  and  not  true  enough 
tri  handle  heavy  farm  machinery.  For 
the  last  three  or  four  years  an  Indi- 
ana man  has  brought  two  or  three 
carloads  nf  Tntli.ui.'i  hor^i-s  to  Hath 
every  winli-r.  and  sold  them  for  $125 
\<)  $175  each.  Tt  took  but  a  few  flay: 
to  di-.|Mise  of  a  carh'.'id.  and  if  -  -  'd 
th.'if  he  ma<lc  a  good  profit  on  them. 
\  Xew  "S'ork  man  ha":  visited  this  vi- 
.•itiity  oee,i>ioiially  within  the  Inst 
f.'W  veifN  ;md  bought  all  the  protnis- 
iii"  earrii".  h."«  fcur  t.'  -i\  years 
oI(I,  that  he  iniul  ::it.  jt.i\in;,'  $250  fo 
"s3oo  r  i.-h  M\-  ehoii f  of  breed  would 
b'-     draff  '        f'.r     Iv'T-'-     '\ciahinc 

about    1,3011    pciunds     »•.  ill    s,-11    readily 


for  good  prices.  A  good  carriage 
horse  will  bring  a  higher  price,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  thrown 
out  because  of  minor  defects  that 
would  make  little  difference  with  a 
work  horse.  But  my  neighbor  says 
carriage  stock  for  him,  he  having  had 
some  success  in  that  line,  buying  un- 
broken colts  of  carriage  style,  keep- 
ing them  a  couple  of  years,  getting 
some  work  out  of  them  and  then  sell- 
ing for  a  good  profit.  Ten  years  ago 
he  bought  a  mare  for  $35  and  raised 
three  colts  from  her.  The  first  one 
he  sold  when  three  years  old  for 
$175,  the  second'  when  six  years  old 
for  $260,  and  the  third  when  five 
years  old  (about  one  year  ago)  for 
$250;  and  he  points  to  a  man  of  this 
town  who  has  within  the  last  few 
years  sold  four  teams  to  city  parties, 
one  for  $600,  one  for  $1,200,  and 
$2,500  each  for  the  other  two. 

Very  much  the  same  conditions  as 
those  outlined  in  the  letter  as  repro- 
duced exist  throughout  the  New  Fng- 
land  and  Middle  States.  Horse 
breeding  has  had  so  little  place  on 
the  average  farm  in  the  states  refer- 
red to  that  in  some  localities  horses 
from  the  west  find  a  ready  market 
each  season.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  be  so.  for  the  farmers 
east  of  the  corn  growing  states  can 
make  horse  breeding  as  profitable  an 
adjunct  of  farming,  on  a  limited  scale, 
as  those  farther  west  can.  The  time 
has  never  been  when  horses  of  the 
right  kind  could  be  bred  and  raised 
with  mor.'  profit  than  at  present.  It 
is  imperative,  however,  that  the  right 
kind  should  be  raiserl.  It  is  imma- 
terial wdint  breed  is  ^elected,  bttt  the 
nim  should  be  to  produce  a*;  good 
specimens  of  the  breed  selected  as  a 
a  eood  s're  and  dam  and  the  best  of 
cnre  of  mare  and  colt  will  assist  in 
producing  There  is  a  market  for 
cnrriacfc.  road,  saddle  or  draft  horses 
and  there  is  no  reason  whv  the  farm- 
ers of  the  pn«;tern  or  middle  states 
should  stand  aside  and  see  it  monop- 
o'ized  by  the  farmers  in  the  west. 


POULTRY   TALK. 


Written  for  Blooded  Stock  by 
W.  M.  Barnum. 

The  fall  is  the  best  time  to  buy 
breedine  stock.  Pireeders  are  willing 
to   sacrifice  on   their  surplus   stock. 

Filthiness  is  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  with  which  potiltry  have  to 
contend.  A  i)latform  under  the  roosts 
w'rieh  can  easily  be  cleancfl,  is  well 
worth  while,  I'.'r  the  rest  of  the 
hollar  we  are  ;i  little  fiarti.al  to  a 
thick  layer  of  i.irth.  eovercfl  with 
leaves,  straw.  <)r  other  litter.  This 
needs  to  be  renewed  now  aiul  then. 

.\n  orchard  or  natural  crrovc.  prif- 
erably  with  southern  s|r»pc.  is  an 
ideal  loea.tion  f«>r  th*'  i)onltry  house 
.and    run. 

It  iv  \\.  II  \n  b.  a!  in  mind  that  b.id 
or  --pfiihd  fo.iil  I. lint-  th.'  euns.  ,itid 
mav  ea*il\"  be  tlie  ean-i  of  lositijr 
tr  h!.\ 

If  von  wish  to  fatf"  n  certain  fowls 
for  the  market,  set^ar,.!.-  them  fmm 
the  re^-f.  in  nuief.  ilarketieil  (lu.irier-. 
.and  proxidi'  f.il  t.-niiiu:  f.i.id- — .tteh  .a-- 
'orn  .and  biiekwheal  —  in  abiind.iiii'f 
l'h?tif\-  of  ele.iil  water,  of  eoiir-t,  i- 
IV  •  y. 

The     h.ilt   f.'d     f.n'-1    i- 
.ibh"*     ntii' 


The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


I  The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  l3  the 
croam  of  cream  sepirators— the  pick 
ot  the  whole  bunch.  8ui>T)lyoan  waist 
lt)w.  you  can  All  it  with  uue  hand.  All 
tfears  enrlose'l,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
Helf-oUinjf-no  oil  holes,  no  bother- 
needs  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Haw  twice  th*-  pkiniming  force 
of  any  other  stparator— .skims  twice  as 
clean.  Holds  world's  record  for  clean 
ekimming.  ^  "~"^^~' 


1/ 


Bowl  80  simple  you  can  wash  tt  in  S 
minute.s— much  lighter  than  others— 
ea.-iier  handk-<l.  Bowl  hun»f  from  a 
sincle  frictionlt'ss  ball  bearing— runs 
so  li^ht  v"u  can  sit  while  turning. 
Onlv  one  Tubnlar-tbe  Sharpies.  It^s 
m.Mit'rn.  o«  hers  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant- 
age to  y<  'U  and  fully  pat.'Pted.  Every 
Tubular  ihopouKhly  tested  in  factory 
and  sold  und«r  unlimited  guaranty. 
Writ(>  immediately  for  catalog  J-30o| 
and  a.Hk  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
bt>ok,  "Business  Dairying." 

Th«>  Sharpies  Separator  Co.| 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
TorontOt  Can.  ChicagOf  lit* 


Many  farmers  wouhl  find  Pekin 
ducks  a  profitable  addition  to  their 
live  stock;  they  are  easy  to  raise,  and 
can  get  alonp  with  only  sufficient 
water  for  drinking  purposes.  They 
are  verj-  har<ly.  and  weigh  at  maturi- 
ty fourteen  to  sixteen  pounds  per 
pair. 

Don't  permit  crowding  on  the 
roost's;  provide  space  enough  to  give 
each  fowl — large  or  small — plenty  of 
"elbow  r<H.in"  Build  roosts  on  a 
level,   never   ladder  fashion. 

.An  interesting  experiment  was  re- 
C'  Dtly  eom[>leted  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia T'xperiment  Station:  One  pen  of 
fowls  was  fetl  corn  and  starchy 
grain,  while  another  t>cn  received,  as 
a  liberal  i>art  of  the  ration,  meat  and 
fresh  bones.  The  meat-fed  fowls 
laid  ".'"'  eggs,  while  only  .^.4.^4  eggs 
werr  !m  be  credited  to  the  grain-fed 
lot.  Tn  other  woriN.  the  nitrogenous 
ration  prtidtiecd  more  than  twice  as 
ni.'.nv  egir-.  .md  this  lot  \va-  in  nnieh 
the  better  (■'  iiijiti' iji  t'h\^ie,illy  .at  the 
end  of  tin-  eotitc  -t  It  i-  wall  to  br.ar 
in  mind  th.i'  ans  reli-hed  change  in 
r.ition  prddiu'-  .1  marked  temp'>rary 
sfinnilu--  that  afterw.ird-  reacts  f.  .a 
ct  rt.iin    extent. 


Ml' 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  October— 1907 


CLEAN  SKIMMING 


EASY  RUNNING 


Three  Absolutely  Necessary  Qualities.  But  «// separa- 
tors do  not  have  them  all.  Cream  Is  money.   If  your  sepa- 
rator doesn't  skim  clean,  you  lose  money.    Then  you  don't 
LONG  WEARING     ^'^^^  ^  hard-runninp:  machine  to  turn  twice  a  day.    And  to  be 
permanently  profitable,  your  separator  must  be  durable.    Now  the 

UNITED  STATES  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

HOLDS    WORLD'S    RECORD    FOR   CLEANEST   SKIMMING 

It  turns  easy — users  say  easier  than  others. 
Time  has  conclusively  proved  its  durability. 

Has  many  other  exclusive  advantages,  all  fully  described  in  our  big,  handsome,  new  cata* 
'logiie.    Write  for  free  ropy  today  — do  it  now  wlule  you  think  of  it.     Be  sure  to  ask  for 
"  v..  atalogue  numlx'r  (9Q  /'  and  address  the 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


EIGHTEEN     DISTRIBUTING    WAREHOUSES 
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FEEDING    EXPERIMENTS  WITH 

CATTLE,   SHEEP,   SWINE 

AND   HORSES. 


In  summary  of  Utah  Experiment 
Station,  bulletin  No.  loi,  by  W.  R. 
Clark,  in  the  spring  of  1906,  it  says 
ten  lambs  with  a  total  weight  of 
357-5  pounds,  died  from  the  effects  of 
castration.  No  account  is  made  of 
this  loss  in  the  returns.  The  returns 
for  the  year  1906  are  the  highest  of 
any  year,  no  grain  being  fed  until 
lambing  time  and  the  higher  price  re- 
ceived for  wool.  This  year's  work 
consisted  of  only  eleven  months.  Had 
the  feed  required  for  another  month 
been  included  the  profit  would  not 
have  been  so  great. 

In  calculating  the  results  of  these 
three  years'  work  with  sheep,  deterio- 
ration (due  to  advanced  age  of  some 
of  the  ewes)  was  not  considered  as 
this  would  be  offset  by  the  increased 
value  of  the  lambs  that  were  yearly 
added. 

SUMMARY. 
T.     Sugar   beets   and    beet    pulp   for 
dairy  cows  are  nearly  of  equal  value. 

2.  Sugar  beets  and  beet  pulp  had 
a  value  of  from  90  cents  to  $1.00  oer 
ton. 

3.  Milk  from  beet  and  pulp-fed 
cows  was  a  trifle  higher  in  butter-fat. 
the  increased  percentage  being  verv 
small.  •' 

A-  Milk  flow  and  daily  yield  of 
butter  fat  were  maintained  as  well 
without  beets  and  pulp  as  with  them 

5  In  feeding  i.ooo-pound  steers 
all  the  alfalfa  and  beet  pulp  they 
would  take,  larger  and  more  economi- 
cal gams  were  secured  by  adding  4 
pounds  grain  to  the  ration  per  steer 
per  day 

f^-  In  a  ration  of  alfalfa  and  pulp 
with^t.,r-;.  limiting  the  pulp  onc- 
tmirth  to  one-half  with  all  the  alfalfa 
that  they  would  take,  increased  the 
R.iin.  and  reduced  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

7-     In   a   ration   of  alfalfa  and   pulp 
with    steers,    limiting  alfalfa    one-half, 
with  all  the  pulp  that  they  would  take 
increased   the   cost   of  production  and 
dcrreascd   the   gains. 

I  ^u  ^"„  ^^^^^'"^  80-pound  wether 
Iambs  al  the  alfalfa  and  pulp  they 
would  take.  I  pound  of  grain  added 
to  fh..  ration  per  Iamb  per  rlay.  in 
crc.ocd  the  gain  and  also  the  cost  of 
profjuction. 

9.  One  pound  of  grain  per  Iamb 
per  day  compared  with  i  pound  of 
grain  gave  lower  gains  and  also  iower 
cost  of  production. 


10.  One-half  pound  of  grain  per 
day,  with  all  the  alfalfa  and  pulp  that 
the  animal  would  take,  compared  with 
no  grain,  increased  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion but  not  the  gain. 

11.  In  a  ration  of  alfalfa  and  pulp 
with  lambs,  limiting  the  pulp  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  with  all  the  alfalfa 
that  they  would  take,  increased  the 
gain  and  decreased  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

12.  In  a  ration  of  alfalfa  and  pulp 
with  lambs,  limiting  the  alfalfa  one^ 
half,  and  with  all  the  pulp  that  they 
would  take,  increased  the  gains  and 
decreased  the  cost  of  production. 

13.  In  feeding  a  ration  of  alfalfa 
and  beet  pulp  to  sheep  and  steers  bet- 
ter results  were  secured  in  every  in- 
stance when  either  the  alfalfa  or  the 


pulp  was  limited.  Larger  gains  and 
cheaper  production  were  secured 
when  the  pulp  rather  than  the  alfalfa 
was  limited. 

14.  Sugar  beets  fed  to  steers  with 
alfalfa  and  4  pounds  grain  per  head 
per  day,  had  a  value  of  $2.36  per  ton. 

15.  Sugar  beets  fed  to  eight  months 
old  lambs  with  alfalfa  and  5  pounds 
of  grain  per  head  per  day,  had  an  av- 
erage value  of  $3.41  per  ton. 

16.  Beet  molasses  fed  to  pigs,  with 
green  alfalfa,  skim  milk  and  shorts, 
had  a  value  of  $1.12  per  hundred. 

17.  Beet  molasses  fed  to  pigs,  with 
shorts  and  beet  pulp,  had  a  value  of 
84  cents  per  hundred. 

18.  By  substituting  i.i  pounds  mo- 
lasses for  I  pound  of  shorts  with 
pigs  fed  shorts  on  alfalfa  pasture,  the 
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Your  Profits  Are  Cut 

At  FOUR  Pointt  l>y  ABORTION 

1.  You  I^se  CjjIyeH,  thus  prevenUog  a  natural  increase  in   your  herd. 

2.  lou  l.oNe  Milk,  a  direct  luoaey  loss. 

3.  lou  Lose  ("owH,  for  an  unpn.fltable  cow  must  be  disposed  of.  or  she  eats 
hfT  hea.l  o(T,  a  loss  In  either  case. 

4.  \ou  Lose  Time  and  Labor  In  oarlnsr  for  a  diseased  cow,  besides  runnlnff 
the  risk  of  infecting  the  entire  berd. 

y"y""-;!;\P  ■"^••''* '»^'' hy  Ktamplnirout  the dlwa«e  with  Dr.  D.Tid  Roberta' 

«.!.  V  .L*'-'!:  ."*  '^r-  ^•  ^-  Alexander,  of  the  WiRoonsin  Kxi>erln.ental  Hutlon  navn  In 
r    i^J  M  "."."l""^  *"  '■^»"*'"'* '«  »''«'  »<'>l'«rti.'  TrpHtm,  lit  for  AU)rtlo  ,     "l  .,*,lt 
rl    ffri''^*  '  •■"""Ot  l"'»-r'-llH.an>  thiiiK  for  contaKlouKalKirtlon  that  ^  veBi/R,  o<i 
reM.|tsa.s  those  ol.tnine.l  from  the  line  of  Dr.  Davl.l  Kot«rti.'  AntI  AlwrtlonSeni  m 
«h.ch  to   my    knowledge  has  succeeded  wher^  thorough  .t".llVatl?^  of  an  an^^^ 

BPptU'  treatment  advlHMi  Uy  me  had  failed 
to  Kfav  or  pnvent  the  rilneaiie.  HIk  other 
rem«'dlp«  are  alio  n-llahle  and  worthy  of 
extended  use  hy  8t<Hkmcn." 

Your  herd  may  lH>lnfeote<l  with  aliortlon 
without  ehiiwintj  pooltive  !<vni|itnmi<.  If 
there  Is  a  fulling  off  In  the  How  of  milk  or 
in  the  quality.  If  your  cowa  are  run  down 
or  are  out  of  condition,  you  ou^ht  to  ex- 
amine thorn  and  mnketextfi  for  Atiortlon. 
Kven  If  they  are  In  apparent  jrood  oondl 
tinn.  oneor  more  of  them  mav  have  the 
frermsof  eonui?ionsftlv>rfl<>n  In  the  nyn- 
tein.  It  will  cost  yon  nothltm  to  ilnd  out 
If  your  rows  are  affected,  and  the  nooner 

you  mnkettie  test  the  mure  >ou  will  jwre 
..  tlin»-  and  monev. 

»^ii      ,.*»^'"•■'*J»'»  l*"i»»'«l  Hoai»  V^tfHa.rlaa."    It 

«t.™..it        ?  'w'."'L'J.I'.L'"''*'""-  '"'*^  '"  <''•»<■'•'  '«  «''J  '"»»•  to 

of  KLviHw"/*  \"."r-  ^""' ' "  '"  ""^  I>"t'Ilshed  results 

Cloth  hound  book*.7VtruiVh';::of.;/.^'{,;!:f«^7:^n".liiX"::i/,;  ir^,?* 
.sr^'e,a\[;trvr^rhr;u^;sU;L'U:rV:r  *">  ^-^  '^- »-  ^'  ^^^^^^ 

A  Positive  dliiarantee  1?  »"■■""'" '« •'i»'  »»* «»"  icrm%  of  eontarim,. 

ero,''l!i''"''  '■''''".^f,""''^"  <"  >»r.  Hoherts'  thoroufrhness  and  emlnen.-^  as  a  vet 

iMJoklsa  complete  ^ulde  In  treating  all  live  stock  dlseai^,        '  """^-    ^'"^ 
L?r•-P^'^?«".»»/J"t?X*'.♦?'•^»•^rCo.,  S20  Grand  At*.,  Wayhesha.  WU. 
DR.  DAVII»  KOBK.tTS  VKTKHI.NAUY  CO..    S2„^rr;;:,\Ve":w;Vk;;ha.  Wl,. 

FREEli;;r-"i.ra..,;;:rjHo,ne'i^„a,.i.^*''i    . ^""^A'  -  • "•••^-  »•««•-« "«•"•« 
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BLOODED  Stock  ior  October— 1967. 

consumption  of  the  latter  was  in- 
creased, the  daily  gain  per  pig  in- 
creased fro  .5  to  .72  pound  and  the 
cost  of  production  per  hundreo  reduc- 
ed from  $4.99  to  $3.18.  By  further 
adding  6  pounds  skim  milk  per  pig 
per  day  to  the  ration  the  daily  gain 
was  increased  to  1.13  pounds,  and  the 
cost  of  production  per  hundred  re- 
duced to  $2.78. 

19.  For  swine,  sugar  beets  had  an 
average  value  of  $3.52  and  pulp  $2.57 
per  ton. 

20.  As  high  as  20  pounds  of  pulp 
was  fed  to  horses  per  animal  per  day 
without  any  apparent  injury.  In  a 
ration  of  alfalfa  hay  and  oats  9  pounds 
of  well  fermented  solid  pulp  saved  1.5 
pounds  of  oats. 

21.  Pulp  fed  to  sheep  did  not  pro- 
duce a  weak  bone. 

22.  In  feeding  dairy  cows  a  basal 
ration  of  4  pounds  of  grain  (one- 
third  shorts,  two-thirds  bran)  and 
twelve  pounds  hay,  13  pounds  good 
alfalfa  hay  fed  along  with  it  was 
nearly  equal  in  value  to  11  pounds  of 
grain.  Thirteen  pounds  of  alfalfa  fed 
in  connection  with  the  basal  ration, 
produced  .6  pound  of  milk  and  .08 
pound  of  butter  fat  per  cow  per  day 
less  than  did  11  pounds  of  grain  when 
so  fed,  but  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of 
milk  was  reduced  30  cents  and  of 
butter  fat  5.7  cents. 

23.  In  feeding  alfalfa  to  cows,  milk 
and  butter  fat  were  produced  cheaper 
on  4  pounds  of  grain  per  cow  per 
day  than  on  8  pounds.  The  dailv 
yield  of  milk  and  fat  was  increased 
by  the  large  amount  of  grain,  .95  and 
.07  per  pound,  respectively.  The  milk 
flow  was  maintained  better  on  the 
larger  than  the  smaller  amount  of 
grain. 

24.  Apples  fed  to  pigs  in  two  ex- 
periments with  skim  milk  and  shorts 
had  a  value  from  nothing  to  18  cents 
per  hundred.  In  one  experiment  ap- 
ples were  only  equal  to  grass  pasture. 

23.  As  grazers  pure-herd  Tamworth 
swine  were  most  superior.  Berk- 
shire, Poland  China  and  Tamworth 
grades  were  equal.  Pure-bred  York- 
shires were  not  equal  to  the  other 
breeds  in  feeding  qualities,  especially 
grazers. 

26.  The  average  cost  of  spring  ht- 
tei:s  of  six  pigs  each,  including  the 
cost  of  the  keep  of  the  sow  for  one 
year,  when  disposed  of  at  a  weight 
of  893  pounds,  was  $29.42.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  fall  litters  of  seven  pigs 
each,  including  the  cost  of  the  keep 
of  the  sow  for  one  year  when  dis- 
posed of  at  a  weight  of  1,088  pounds, 
was  $36.90.  The  cost  per  hundred 
for  spring  pigs  from  weaning  to  a 
weight  of  150  pounds  was  $2.70,  and 
of  fall  pigs  fed  through  the  winter  to 
a  weight  of  135  pounds,  was  $2.77. 

27.  The  average  cost  of  raising  cat- 
tle to  one  year  of  age  was  $19.00  per 
head,  and  to  two  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  they  averaged  1,037 
pounds  in  weight,  was  $36.97- 

28.  Sheep  can  be  kept  on  irrigated 
farms  at  a  good  profit  when  hay  sells 
for  $5.00  per  ton,  grain  $16.00  per  ton. 
and  wool  and  mutton  at  20  and  4,VJ 
cents  per  pound  respectively.  At 
these  prices  there  was  greater  profit 
in  pasturing  the  land  with  sheep  than 
in    raising   alfalfa   and    selling   it. 
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Don't  fnll  to  (cet  Blooded  Stock  for  1999 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 

CREAiyiERYMEN 


u 


Today  over  98  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
creameries  use  DE  LAVAL  separators.  This 
fact  means  mucli  to  every  cow  owner. 
Witliout  tiie  separator  creamery  operations  would  be  almost 
impossible.  No  matter  whether  the  creamery  is  buying  whole 
milk  or  cream  its  success  rests  upon  the  centrifugal  cream  separa- 
tor. Those  who  are  buying  whole  milk  skim  it  at  the  factory  with 
DE  LAVAL  power  machines — those  who  are  buying  cream  ad- 
vise their  patrons  to  purchase  DE  LAVAL  Hand  machines. 
The  biggest  and  most  successful  creamery  company  In  the 
world  is  buying  cream  from  more  than  40,000  patrons  to  whom 
it  has  sDld  DE  LAVAL  Hand  machines,  after  many  years  of  ex- 
perience with  all  kinds  of  separators.  Had  the  DE  LAVAL  not 
been  the  best  and  by  far  tlie  most  profitable  separator  for  any- 
one owning  two  or  more  cows,  this  great  creamery  would  never 
have  taken  the  responsibility  of  placing  them  with  its  patrons. 
And  this  is  true  in  hundreds  of  other  instances,  for  creameries 
can  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  world  having  from  a  few 
hundred  to  many  thousands  DE  LAVAL  patrons.  Wouldn't  it 
pay  you  to  find  out  why  experienced  creamerymen  prefer  the 
DE  LAVAL  to  other  separators?  You  may  learn  the  reason  by 
asking  for  a  DE  LAVAL  catalog,  or  better  still  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine — to  examine  and  try  out  at  your  own  home  free  of  all 
expense.     Don't  wait,   but  write  us  today. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

1213  i  12  15  F.LBEBT  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Orumm  &  Sac»amfnto  STfc 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


1 73- 1 77  William  STRUT 
MONTREAL 

14    &    16    PoiNCtSS    STRCir 

WINNIPEG 

I07    F1B8T    StRECT 

PORTLAND.  OREG. 


SAVE    YOUR    OLD    BAGS. 


It  would  probably  interest  the  read- 
ers to  know  tliat  we  have  come  in 
contact  with  a  concern  who  will  buy 
all  the  second-hand  bags  you  have  or 
can  get. 

Don't  (k'-truy  your  old  bags  as  you 
have  been  doing  in  tlic  past.  Save 
tlicm  and  -hip  to  the  St.  Louis  Bag 
and  Burlap  Company,  315  North 
Main  St.,  St  l.oin-.  Mo.,  the  largest 
dealer-  in  >ec<>n«i-liaiul  bags  in  the 
country. 

rrob.ibly  you  li:i\en"t  very  many 
bags  on  haiul.  if  not,  clip  this  notice 
and  keep  it  until  \<'U  lri\e  a  sufficient 
luiinber  to  sliip.  They  i).iy  the  ireicht 
.-iiul  pa_\    tup  noich  prior-  I'lr  hags. 


The  Steel  Shoe 

Wear  RMistlngr— Foot  Protecting 

Guaranteed  for  a  Year 


61NCHESHICH 
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HIGH  < 


Don't   full   l*»  iTHl    nii»o<lfil   «««»««k    f«»r    ifwm 
*ttrn«l    III     yuiir    ««iil>M<Tlp(lon    nl    ont-r 


DEHORNING  STOPS  LOSS 


Cuttle  «itb  'ioriir'  s.  re  dancfrous 
and  a  (■f>nst<itit  menai-p  to  pft>">n!» 
and  i>ther  i-attlf.  I>«h(>rn  tliem 
tiulckly  niiU  wl'.li  elifflit  pain  w  itii  ft 

KEY8TON2  DEHORNER 

All  over  )n2m.r.ute«.  Not  a  harsh 
method.  I.eavea  a  dear,  vlean  out. 
Cows  give  more  milk;  steer*  make 
better  beef.  Send  for  free  booklet. 
II.  T.  Wllln.  Soi     21.  fomtfOT.  f: 


erPair 

1/  ^^^  Per  Pair 

'J       YOUR  MONEY  BACK 
•*       IF   NOT   SATISFIED 


BOTTOM  mode  of  premed 
ete<-l,  stiKldtd  with  steel 
CDCC  a  ^V\]te'*7K^  rivets;  uppereof  soft, pliable, 
mCC     \  ^^iSM^^^Il       water-proof  leather— on  the 

t2.M  shoe  actually  better 
thnntboMof  the  regular 
•3.M  leather  8hoe«;  our 
W.f«vipp«r»  eaualonllnary 
l.'>.UO  leather  eno*'g.  Inside 
Is  u  comfortable  hair  cush- 
ion. Weigh  no  more  than 
ordinary  Bhoe-.  They  will 
save  yoa  money;  keep 
your  feet  dry  and  com- 
fortable, prevent  colds  and  rheumatism.  r>o  not  reqiili-© 
the  usnai  "breaking  In."  easy  and  soothing  to  the  feet 
from  the  first  minute  you  put  thrm  on.  The  Steel  Shoe  ia 
certain  to  please  and  satisfy;  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  did  without  It.  SIzeaOtolS.  Send  as  yonr  sixeand 
•S.M  f or  S-lnrh  high  shoes  (or  M.M)  for  »-lnrh)  and  you  will 
promptly  receive  the  best  and  most  comfortable  pair  of 
working  shoes  the  market  has  ever   produced. 

STEEL  SHOE  CO..  Dept.  RACINE,  WIS. 
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CULL   BEANS   AS   A 
HOGS. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October— .1907 


FEED   FOR 


Beans  are  a  very  important  agricul- 
tural crop  in  Michigan,  the  total  crop 
ranging  between  1,500,000  and.  5,000, - 
000  bushels  per  year.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  crop  consists  of  culls  or 
damaged  beans,  the  proportion  being 
influenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
season  and  weather  conditions  at  the 
time  of  harvest.  Of  these  cull  beans 
about  one-half  are  probably  used  for 
feeding  purposes. 

R.  S.  Shaw  and  A.  C.  Anderson,  of 
the  Michigan  E.xperimcnt  Station, 
who  have  reccnily  studied  the  value 
of  cull  beans  as  a  feed  for  young  pigs 
and  for  fattening  pigs,  state  that: 

Mixed  with  other  grains,  cull  beans 
may  be  fed  to  sheep,  and  large  quan- 
tities are  used  in  this  State  for  this 
purpose  each  year.  It  is  reported 
that  they  are  used  as  a  food  for  dairy 
cows;  they  are  also  fed  to  swine. 

It  is  not  desirt'd  to  advocate  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  beans  as  a  swine  food, 
especially  in  the  fattening  or  finish- 
ing period.  Pork  from  hogs  which 
have  been  fattened  (juite  largely  on 
beans  is  generally  soft  and  lacking  in 
quality.  If  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  pork  produced  in  the  btate  were 
of  this  kind  it  would  lower  prices  and 
work  serious  harm  to  the  swine  indus- 
try. It  is  generally  conceded  that 
bean-fed  hogs  store  up  a  fat  having  a 
lower  melting  point,  and  consequently 
a  softer  fat.  than  hogs  fed  upon  other 
feeds,  and  that  a  con>iderable  portion 
of  the  element  called  quality  in  pork 
is  dependent  upon  the  melting  point 
or  character  of  the  fat   stored. 

In  the  case  of  mutton  finished  upon 
beans  no  such  criticism  has  been 
made,  probably  because  there  is  rel- 
atively less  fat  in  the  carcass  of  the 
sheep,  and  its  character  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  quality  of  the  meat  as  in 
the  case  of  the  pig. 

In  the  Michigan  experiments  the 
cull  beans  used  were  cooked  in  two 
ways:  ''The  one  by  injecting  live 
steam  into  a  barrel  containing  the 
food  to  be  cooked,  the  other  by  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  feed  cooker,  con- 
sisting of  a  caldron  kettle,  with  a  cast 
iron  >iove  a>  a  j.icktt  for  tlu-  same. 
.\  large  varift\  <it  cookers  of  similar 
>ort>  arc  upon  tin-  ni.irkn  In  ^-ook- 
ing  small  amounts,  the  kettle  gave 
the  better  results,  while  the  steam 
\va>  ni(»rc  c<inveni(.iit  fur  larger  quan- 
titie>." 

When    cooked      heaiis      mixed    with 
corn    meal    in    the    proportion    ..f    3:4 

were    led    to    tell    week-    pi--    Weighing 

on    an    aver.ige    50   pounds    there    was 
an    average    daily    gain    of   ofj;    pound 
per    head    at    a    e<.-(    ,,i'    jS    cmt-    per 
pound.      It  was  apparent  that  the  food 
combination,    while     it     pox.,cssed     the 
proper  amounts  of  carbohydrates  and 
protein,  was  not   uril   emui^h  adaiUed 
to    the    retiuirenients    of    the    pigs    to 
produce    adecjiiate    growl  li.         It     was 
th«)Uglit  that  the  iiiir.  Mlnetif.n  of  a  !e>> 
coneentratef]    ],«>,]    fai'lor    uoiilfl    .^ivc 
variety    to    the    ration,    and    at    least    a 
physical    cf»nii)osition    better    suited  to 
tile    a,ce    and    digestive    powers   of   the 
sub.stituted   f(»r  a   pari   of  iju-  beans  in 
;i   tri.alni.ide   with  tvv(j  lot>  e.f   five   sim- 
ilar   pi^s    weighing  on    an   average   73 
pounds    and    covering    ten    week-,    the 
ration    consisting   of      cooked      beans, 
corn  meal,  and  middlings  2:^.2.     The 


^mmm  free  stove  book 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 


Olrcct  to  V4>u 
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TRADt-MAPK      eCGISTCOEO 


at  actual  factory  prtces.  Yoa  save  from  K  to  liO.  because  you  keep  In  vour  pocket  all  the  dealers' 
Jobt>er8-aml  niUlrfiemen's  profits.  You  rua  no  risk.  beoAuso  w«  pay  tlio  lA-iK'i.t  ai'j  "ell  i^iTon 
360  DaV^  Animnwal  ^  ""  ""*  ^^^}7  ^^f  »n<mey  but  you  ^'^■tu  Ktove  or  raiijfe  of 
^tf^.^J^  '^rr'  WWrtI  exoeptlonallybigh  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  Iron  and 
!j^fi,.  .  ♦  "'k-'l'*^*  grade,  by  the  most  Bkllled  workmen.  In  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  stove  factorlesln  the  world.  Kvery  Kalamazoo  Is  carelullv  lns,„H-u-dand  «  J  know  It  Is' 

right.  If  not.yougetyourmoney  backwitboutaquiblde.  You  cannot  get  a  In-tter  no 
ter  how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers'  prolltf  Is  It  not  reawoii 
to  supjiose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buy  Imr  direct  from  our  factory} 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  434.  Compare  Kalamaroo  Quality  and  Kat 
amazoo  Prices  with  others-and  save  your  money.  Our  line  Is  complete,  embracing  8tov« 
andrangesot  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes,— for  the  home  school 
church,  balls,  Imige  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
fliouses,  club.s  and  camps,  (ias  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  beatlm; 
ALL  SOLO  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES.  ueaung 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,     Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  e<iulpi>e<1  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  wlilch  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roa.sting  easy. 
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HOOSICR  STEEL 


Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Factory  ^^ 

and  save  for  yourself  all  Jobbers'  and  Dealers*         — 

-'"■";^  Hoosier  Stoves  and  Ranges 

i»  "The  best  in  the  world."    Are  »old  on  3o* 

days' freetrial.BO-We  pay  the  freiKht. 
Guaranteed  for  year.5,  "backed  by  a 
mlliloc  dollars."   «<;  Hoosier's  are 
"fuel  savers  and  easy  bakers."  Veryi' 

heaviljr  maieof  hit-hcst  cra.le  selected  in»- 
tcri«l,  boautifully  finiilied,  wjih  many  new  improv©. 
ment»  and   featiiret.     Our  larce  St.ae  and  Kaog*       ' 
ICatalot:  ihowi  the  (rrealejt  hargalni  ever  offered. 

«*'Write  for  utdlog  and  Sptdal  free  TrUJ  Offer. 

^^        Hoosier  hlovo  e...,         htaWSL,  -^ 

Marion,  L*«£  ^^^^m^^ 

lilMSiER  DAK 
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average  daily  gain  was  1.34  pounds 
per  head  per  day,  and  the  cost,  of  a 
penmd  of  gain  3.1  cents. 

Check  tests  made  with  two  lots  of 
similar  pigs  fed  a  ration  of  sour  skim 
milk  and  corn  meal  5:1  showed  an  av- 
erage daily  gain  of  1.34  pounds  per 
head  at  a  co^t  of  :i.7  cents  per  pound 
of  gain. 

\\  hen  cooked  beans  alone  and  mix- 
<.<l  with  corn  meal  1:1  wx-re  compared 
with  pigs  averaging  150  pounds  in 
weight,  three  lot>  fed  beans  only  made 
in  eight  weeks  an  average  daily  gain 
of  i.i  pounds  per  head,  4.21  pounds 
of  beans  at  a  cost  of  2.53  cents  being 
required  per  pound  (»f  gain.  On 
l)ean>  and  corn  meal  the  average  dai- 
ly gain  wa>  1.52  pound-  and  the  c<>-.t 
"'  ■■'  I'ound  ,,(■  -aiii  3. 25  cent-.  4.1 
iH.uiid-  Ml"  ilu'  l.eaii  and  corn  meal 
mixture  being  re<|uired  per  pound  of 
gam 

It    would    ai>i)rar    that    hogs    of    the 
V.  eights   and   age^   ot    those   fed  in   this 
experiment    could      rea^onaoly   be    ex- 
picted     to    ni.ike    a    gain    of    about     a 
pound   per  day  on   a   ration   CMnvi-ting 
of  beans  only,  and  that  the  >ame  sort 
of    hog   could    reasonably    be    expected 
to  make  a   gain   .,i'  aooiit   a   pound   per 
day    on    a    r.ition    coiiM>ting    oi    beans 
only,   and    that    the    same    >ort   of    hog 
cou'd   rea^..rial)ly   be  ex])ected   t(.   make 
•■'   i-'iiin  oi   al...ui    1  '  _.   ]..,uii(U  per  dav  if 
an  -lual  aniomit  <.i  c..rii  were  >upplied 
with    the    be.m      ration.        l-'unher.    it 
woiiKl  api.ear  that    the   gain>   made' by 
tjie    bean-fed    hog.>    w.uld    c..>t    about 
.*^2.5o    per    ImiKlred    jM.undN    and    those 
nia.le   by  tlie  l).aii>  .md  Corn-fed   hogs 
would    er.-t    alx.ut    :j;3.5o   p,  r    hundred- 
v\  eight. 


A    Live,    Pro»-esslve   and    Up-to-dat« 
Poultry    and    Pigeon    Authority.     It    Is 

*^r"^  r^  ""  °'  "*^'^  ^"<1  valuable  arti- 
cles. Eacti  Issue  contains  color  plat* 
of  prize  winning  fowls.  Send  thla  ad 
and  25  cents  and  get  It  for  one  year. 
L>o    it   now. 

SEW  J10H.SCY  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
M    DAV    SIRKET,  ORASliK,    S.    J. 


Fashion  Book  Froo! 


I  want  to  sind  vu  my  handsome 
new  book  showing  hundreds  of  the 
latest   styles  with   illustrated   les- 
sons on  rutting  and  drcssmakini; 
I  will  ajTTee  to  sell  vou  all  the  pat- 
terns you  want  for  five  cents  each. 
They  are   the   same   pat- 
terns   you     have    alwavs 
paid  lOc  and  15c  (or  at  tlie 
stores,  made  by  the  same 
people,  and  correct  in  ev- 
ery detail.  "" 

HOW  I  DO  IT. 

I  publish  the  FARMER'S 
CAIifi.  a  w*«kl7  farm  pa- 
per  'that    every     Farmer 
should  read.    1  want  every 
farm    home  to  subscribe 
for  It.     It  treats  on  all 
subjects    pertaining   to 
the    farm.      It    is   also 
mighty  interesting  for 
the  woman  on  alarm. 
Among  its  special 
features  (or  women 
folks   IS  its   fash-" 
ions   in    which    1 
show  the 

*  Tiwm  Cast 
PatUra«. 

Let  me  help  you 
to  save  money. 


Afv  Special  Offer. 


Send  me  25  cents  and  I  will  send  you  the  rkraer's 

^T  •n*'^  r****  '°^''''  I'**  pages)  for  m*  r»mr 
and  will  send  my  big  Fashion  nSok  to  you  free.     I 

^n^^    fi."*'/^*".''^  '•'*'  thousand  and  don  t  make 

any  profit     1  don  t  want  the  profit.  I  want  your  sub 

scription  to  the  PASHBR'S  CALL.    You  '»'!I  save 


many  times  the  cost   of 


to  day   JOm  ■.  STAHL.  I 


mv  '-♦'cr  m  a  year      Write 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  October— 1907. 

If  the  cost  of  the  additional  labor 
and  etiuipment  is  eliminate.,  the  gains 
made  from  the  beans  alone  were 
cheap,  but  other  factors  must  be  tak- 
en into  account  and,  when  judged  by 
experts,  the  bean-fed  pigs  were  rated 
as  being  worth  less  per  pound  than 
those  fed  the  beans  and  corn  meal. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the 
investigation  seems  to  be  that  cull 
beans  rightly  used  may  be  a  valuable 
factor  in  pig  feeding,  but  that  exces- 
sive amounts  should  not  be  fed,  as 
beans  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
soft    pork. 

From  many  inquiries  and  reports 
received  from  farmers  of  the  State  it 
was  known  that  many  were  using 
beans  alone  for  fattening  swine.  Some 
of  these  told  of  large  gains  and  others 
of  unsatisfactory  ones.  Some  that 
had  corn  were  even  selling  this  and 
buying  damaged  beans,  feeding  these 
exclusively  instead  of  making  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  feeds.  Such 
feeding  must  necessarily  be  accom- 
panied with  some  losses  of  protein, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  food  econ- 
omy is  open  to  considerable  criticism. 
However,  if  the  beans  were  cheap  the 
])ractice  might  be  financially  allow- 
able. When  any  feed  is  cheap  and  a 
large  stock  of  it  is  on  hand  there  is 
a  great  temptation  to  supply  it  too 
freely,  and  to  feed  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  feeds  which  experience  and 
judgment    would    suggest. 

As  regards  methods  of  feeding 
beans.  Professors  Shaw  ana  Anderson 
state  that — 

Beans  can  be  fed  to  swine  only  in 
the  cooked  form  The  pig  seems  to 
be  unable  to  utilize  beans  which  are 
at  all  hard  or  firm,  even  though  they 
have  been  boiled  for  some  time,  hence 
it  is  very  essential  that  they  be  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  cooked.  To  sup- 
ply a  single  feed  of  half-cooked  beans 
to  a  pen  of  hogs  robs  thein  of  their 
appetites  and  relish  for  other  food,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  put  them  oflf  feed. 
The  amount  of  water  used  will  be 
governed  somewhat  by  the  way  the 
beans  are  to  be  fed.  whether  they  are 
to  be  mixed  with  other  feeds  or  fed 
alonel  In  either  case  the  water  con- 
tent of  the  r.ition  should  not  be  above 
the  bodily  rctiuirement  of  the  pigs  fed. 
In  tact,  it  i>  usually  better  to  have 
the  water  content  of  the  ration  below 
the  daily  re»)uirer.ient  of  tlie  pig  and 
then  allow  the  pig  access  to  w.iter  at 
will  or  supply  it  regularly.  When  the 
food  is  exces>ively  sloppy,  the  pig  is 
compelled  to  consume  unnaturally 
large  aniounts  of  the  ration  .uiven  in 
order  to  liroperly  suiiply  his  bodily 
needs.  This  distends  t'le  stomach, 
unbalances  the  whole  digestive  sys- 
tem, and  makes  a  paunchy,  ill-formed 
pig.  and  one  which  at  slaughtering 
time  yields  a  very  low  per  cent  of 
dressed  c.irca-^-.  Such  teediii;^  is  nei- 
t'ur  good  practice  nor  good  economy. 
,\11  refuse  grain  contains  more  or  less 
litreign  materi.al.  Cull  be.ins  are  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  perhaps 
the  nn>st  ol»jectionabIe  ingredient  be- 
ing the  gr.ivel  stones  In  -^on^e  >-,ini- 
p!e^  there  was  ironi  5  t<>  io  jur  cent 
ot  gravel  stones.  ISy  the  u-e  <»t  a 
haiul  fanning  mill  adapted  for  bean 
cleaning  a  considerable  portion  oi  the 
stones   may   be   eliniin.ited. 

It  will  be  found  adv.mtageous  to 
use  some  salt  with  every  mess  of 
beans  cooked;  about  the  same  amount 
as    would    be    used      for      human    food 


would  probably  be  suflficient — but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  salt  may  cause  serious 
disturbance. 

Salt  is  an  appetizer  and  renders  the 
food  more  palatable.  It  also  pos- 
sesses laxative  properties,  and  on  this 
account  will  be  found  valuable  to  use 
in  connection  with  any  ration  contain- 
ing beans. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  all  feeding 
operations  that  when  any  change  is 
to  be  made  in  the  ration  of  an  animal 
it  should  be  done  gradually.  This  is 
especially  applicable  in  the  use  of  a 
ration  containing  any  large  quantity 
of  beans. 

In  winter  feeding  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  supply  the  feed  while  warm, 
but  in  the  use  of  all  warm  feeds  every 
pailful  used  should  be  stirred  until  at 
an  even  temperature  and  then  tested 
with  the  finger.  It  is  a  cruel  neglect 
to  supply  hot  food  to  a  hungry  pig. 
Sore  mouths,  a  dislike  of  food,  and 
apparent  loss  of  appetite  are  some- 
times traceable  to  no  other  cause. 
Such  mistakes  will  sometimes  occur 
unless  the  feeder  adopts  the  plan  of 
stirring  and  testing  every  pailful  fed. 

Pails  used  should  be  rinsed  after 
each  feeding,  and  especial  care  should 
be  taken  to  clean  the  kettle  or  barrel 
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La  Grippe. 

Is  a  nerve-wrecking  disease.  It  af- 
fects the  whole  nervous  system.  When 
the  heart,  lungs  or  stomach  is  weak, 
it  is  sure  to  leave  it  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. These  after-effects  are  really 
more  serious  than  the  disease.  Dr. 
Miles'  Nervine  should  always  be  taken 
to  strengthen  and  build  up  the  nerv- 
ous system. 

"I  had  a  long  spell  of  the  grip  which 
weakened  my  stomach  and  brought  on 
extreme  nervousness.  I  was  miserable 
for  months.  I  bought  a  bottle  of  Dr. 
Miles'  Nervine  and  a  bottle  of  the 
Nerve  and  Liver  Pills  and  I  hadn't 
taken  one  bottle  before  I  began  to  feel 
better.  My  stomach  grew  stronger 
and  my  bowels  finally  got  back  to 
their    normal    condition."' 

MRS.   G.  O.  THORNBURG, 

North  Baltimore,  Ohla. 

If  first  bottle   fails  to  benefit,   money 
back. 
^IILBS    MEDICAL   CO.,   Blkhart,    Ind. 


after  each  cooking  and  not  allow  sour 
or  mouldy  material  to  collect  about 
the  food  receptacle. 
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Big  interest  on  ijour  investment. 


A  Farmer  who  knew  said  tliat  if  a  man 
did  not  have  the  nu»ney  to   buy   a 
manure  spreader,  lie  could  affurd 
to  borrow  ii,  pa>  5U  per  cent  interest,  and 
still  make  money. 

This  sliows  li.'w  extremely  profitable 
tlie  use  of  a  iii. inure  spreacier  is. 

It  will  III  ike  more  than  50  per  cent  per 
year  oil  tlu-  investnieiit. 

It  iiirreases  the  fertili/iut;  value  of 
b.iiii\aial  manure,  liie  only  fi-rtili/er 
produced  on  the  farm,  fully  HH)  per 
cent,  ;nu'  when  \ou  reincml>er  that  this 
l.,irn\aid  manure  is  wiirth  ?*■,•  00  or  more 
per  toll,  you  know  how  niucli  money  a 
spreatler  mikis  for  you  i'U  eveiy  ton  of 
niauiue  hauled  into  the  tiekl. 

Of  course,  you  must  be  sure  and  buy 
a  Kood  spreader  We  mean  a  strong;, 
dependable,  practical  m.ichiwe— one 
tliat  vou  c.tn  loail  up  day  after  d.iy  and 
dri\e  into  the  field  with  absolute  cer- 
titiniy  that  it  will  spre.id  ;»-;  in. my  loads 
p»r  .icrr  .(■^  >  ou  desire 

The    1     H    C    spreatlers— Corn  King, 
CloN.iU'.if  and  Kemp -'(Mh  t '.•utury.  will 
do  this.     The  Corn  Kinu  and  'iiUli  Ceii- 
tui  \     .ire    return    apron    machines.      .\l! 


are  replete  with  valuable  features,  not 
found  in  other  spreaders 

The  vibrating  rake  on  the  Cloverleaf 
and  Corn  Kins;  spreaders  is  one  of  their 
valuable  features.  It  levels  the  load 
before  it  readies  the  cylinder  and  in- 
sures an  even  and  uniform  distribution 
of  the   contents 

There  are  many  excellent  features 
about  each  of  these  spreatlers  Iliey 
are  amotu:  the  most  substantially  built 
spreaders  on  the  market,  and  make  ma- 
luire  handling  easy  agreeable,  fast  work. 
All  have  broad  tires  to  prevent  rutting, 
and  on  all.  the  front  wheels  cut  uniler  so 
the  spreader  can  be  turned  in  its  own 
length 

We  suggest  that  you  look  into  the 
question  of  a  pr<ititable  maiinre  •^lucid- 
er  very  carefully  The  lo,  ,il  ,i-i  nt  in 
your  town  will  .;l.\dh  demonstrate  the 
line  he  handles,  or  write  the  general 
ortice  for  catalogues,  colored  hanuers. 
or  other  inform.ition  de--iretl. 

Semi  for  copy  of  '  I  arm  Science'  or 
•Wa-iteful  Farm  Pr.ictices'  which  con- 
tain ver\  \  ilii.ihle  information  on  a^ii- 
cnltura!  sul)jt.ct>  of  speci.il  intetest  to 
vou. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  Amertca,  Chicago 


( Inforpi'mtfil) 
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FAIRNESS     TO     YOURSELF. 

The  following  letter  from  Mayor 
William  Thompson,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Stove  Company,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
presents  in  a  forceful  manner  the  nub 
of  a  much  discussed  question.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  now  serving  his  second 
term  as  Mayor  of  Kalamazoo  and  nat- 
urally has  considered  deeply  the  duty 
a  man  owes  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Thompson  is  broad-minded  enough  to 
see  that  something  may  be  said  on 
both    sides    of    the    qeustion. 

Mayor   Tliompson's   letter   follows: 
Kalamazoo,    Mich.,   July    6th,    1907. 
Editor: — 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
eu.ssion  recently  in  regard  to  a  farm- 
er's duties  to  liis  home  town.  To  read 
some  of  the  articles  that  have  appear- 
ed in  certain  papers  and  to  hear  the 
addresses  at  retail  dealers'  conven- 
tions one  would  think  that  any  man 
who  fails  to  give  all  his  money  to  his 
local  merchant  is  worse  than  a  rob- 
ber and  a  thief.  As  a  manufacturer 
who  sells  his  entire  product  by  mail 
direct  to  the  user,  having  customers  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  United 
St.ates.  I  should  like  to  trespass  upon 
your  columns  sufficiently  to  give  your 
readers  just  a  tiiought  or  two  on  the 
subject. 

As  your  readers  doubtless  know,  the 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  manufactures 
stoves  and  ranges  which  we  sell  direct 
from  the  factory  to  the  user  at  actual 
factory  prices.  We  know  that  we 
make  good  stoves  and  ranges,  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  by  skilled  work- 
men, iiigli-grade  materials  and  over 
thirty  years'  experience.  We  sell  them 
at  as  close  a  margin  as  we  can  and  do 
a  safe  business.  We  give  our  custo- 
mers a  360  days'  approval  test  in  order 
that  they  may  be  sure  that  they  get 
tli^ir  money's  worth,  and  we  do  with- 
out doubt  save  the  customer  all  the 
way  fium  $5  to  even  |40  on  every  pur- 
chase. 

Now,  we  have  no  desire  to  antago- 
nize the  local  stove  dealer,  or  to  in- 
jure his  business,  or  to  hurt  his  feel- 
ing.', but  we  submit  that  the  $10  or  $20 
a  farmer  saves  when  he  buys  his  Kal- 
amazoo does  his  county  and  his  town 
just  as  much  good  in  his  own  pocket 
as  it  would  if  he  forked  it  over  to  the 
dealer  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  busi- 
ness at   home. 

Are  we  not  right?  In  fact  if  one 
hundred  farmers  in  a  certain  county 
save  $10  apiece  by  buying  a  Kalama- 
zoo at  factory  prices,  does  not  that 
$1,000  which  they  together  save,  do 
the  county  more  good  distributed 
among  one  hundred  farmers  than  if  it 
was  all  added  to  the  dealer's  bank  ac- 
count? 

Moreovor,  if  we  had  to  keep  an  ex- 
pensive lot  of  high  priced  traveling 
men  on  the  road  to  sell  to  the  dealer, 
and  if  wo  had  to  wait  six  months  or 
a  year  for  tlie  dealer  to  pay  his  bills, 
we  could  not  afford  to  sell  stoves  and 
ranges  to  the  dr-aler  for  as  low  a  price 
as  we  now  sell  Kalamazoos  direct  to 
the  u.^er.  It  is  a  fact  that  your  read- 
ers can  buy  a  Kalamfffeoo  for  less 
money  than  their  local  dealer  pays  for 
."Stoves  .Tnd  rango.«?  of  equal  value.  So 
whon  thf  dealer  buys  a  stove  or  range 
IS  jr  I  >!  as  the  Kalamazoo  he  sends 
more  money  out  of  the  county  than 
the  farmer  s^nds  to  us  for  a  Kalama- 
zoo. Thus  the  farmer  Is  actually 
keeping  money  at  home  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo,  and  what  is  more,  he  is 
kfpping  it  in  his  own  pocket  where  it 
will    ilo    him    the  most   good. 

T    rannnt    bring    myself    to    see    that 
tilt'    (ffnlrrs    are    altogether    consistent 
in    th<  ir   oititMsm    of    farmers    who   buy 
whore  tiii'v  rnn   buy  to  the  best  advan- 
tas*^.      I    would    like    to    ask    you    as    a 
farmer    if    your    dealer      will    pay    you 
more   monoy    for   your   butter   and   eggs 
or  producr>  of  any   kind   than    he  would 
pay    a    man    who      Hve.s      outside    your 
rounty    or    in      nnotlier      state?      If    he 
wants     to     buv    a     horse,    does    he    buy 
y  nirs  just  to  k^op  the  money  at  home, 
or   does    he   buy   where   he  can   buy  the 
rheapf.'it?         If    he      wants    to      borrow 
money,  is  he  willing  to  pay  you  a  high- 
er  rnt<'  I'f  intnrest  than   he  would  have 
to    \iriy    ill    Chicago    or    New    York?      Of 
roiir«o    he    i.-^n't.     Why    then    should    he 
losp  his  tompor  if  you  do  exactly  what 
lif    himself      does, — spend      your      hard 
f.'ifned    ninney    where   you   can   get   the 
most    for    it? 

I    am    a    believer    in    local    pride   and 


commercial  Interest.  We  owe  some- 
thing to  our  neighbors  and  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live.  I  have  twice 
given  time  that  I  could  ill  spare  from 
my  business  to  serve  my  town  as 
mayor,  and  I  believe  that  every  man 
should  be  loyal  to  his  own  town,  but 
how  can  a  man  better  serve  his  com- 
munity's material  interests  and  pro- 
mote its  prosperity  than   by  promoting 
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his  own  prosperity?  That  is  what 
makes  a  prosperous  community — pros- 
perous citizens,  and  I  am  just  old 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  one 
of  the  shortest  roads  to  prosperity  is 
the   practice   of  economy   in   buying. 

The  local  dealer  and  the  retail  mer- 
chant are  not  "going  to  be  run  out  of 
business."  There  is  a  legitimate  place 
for    them    and    they    will    always    exist, 


A  30  Day  Sale 


POHTIAC   CAI.TPSO 


Before  going  into  Winter  quarters, 
we  want  to  sell  100  head  of  high  class 
cattle — cows,  heifers,  calves  of  both 
sexes,  and  two  or  three  yearling  bulls. 
In  order  to  reduce  our  number  at 
once,  we  are  making  special  prices  to 
immediate  purchasers. 

Send  for  our  300-page  catalogue, 
and  when  writing,  be  sure  to  tell  us 
just  what  you  want,  giving  also  an 
idea  of  the  price  you  expect  to  pay, 
which  will  assist  us  in  making  selec- 
tions for  you,  from  the  400  head  we 
now  have  on  hand. 


THE  STEVENS   BROi-BASTINGS  COMPANY 


Bro«lLsi4«  H»«>a. 


Caooaa.  Qmwrm^o  Co«*  M.  T. 


mM  Fano  BerKshinis 


We  have  a  beautiful  lot  of  pigs  to  offer  from  the  greatest  boars  and  sows  of  the 
breed.  Sons  and  daughters  of  Premier  Ivongfellow,  Baron  Duke  50th,  Artful  Pretnier, 
Sensation,  Masterpiece,  and  other  really  GREAT  ones. 

Our  Great  sow  Lees  Artful  Belle  nth.  has  a  litter  of  ten  by  Pretnier  I^ong- 
fellow,  and  they  are  the  right  sort, 

Large  YorRsHirest— We  can  furnish 
FOUNDATION  STOCK,  and  from  imported  sires  and 
dams.     Can  snpply  any  number  not  akin. 

Gtlcri\«oy«»— We  have  a  few  very  choice 
bull  calves  at  low  prices.  We  have  no  heifers  or  cows 
for  sale  at  present.  We  solicit  inquiries,  and  take 
pleasure  in  giving  detailed  descriptions  of  our  cfTerings 

ALDORO   FARM 


ROSSTON.  PENN. 


UPTOZO 

Do  you  care  for  yotir  teetH? 

If  so  do  not  u-e  a  cheap  powder,  or  Wash;  give  them  the 
BEST  that  can  he  liad.  Something  that  is  an  antiseptic  and 
retards  the  formation  of  tarter  and  beautifies  bleeding  and 
receeding  gums.  Write  for  testimonial  if  doubtful,  as  ils  ujsers 
are  only  too  willing  to  recomend  it. 

It's  Uptozo  tootH  paste 

In  3  ounce  ttibes 


at  reliable  druggists  or  mailed  to  any  address  for 


BABB  <SL  CO. 


2.SC. 


Falrhlll  Station,     PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Mention  Blooded  Stock  wlien  writing. 
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but  if  they  cannot  exist  without  chari- 
ty—If they  cannot  exist  without  ap- 
pealing for  support  "because  they  need 
the  money,"  it  is  high  time  that  they 
went  out  of  business.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  families  to  ex- 
pend   our    incomes    wisely    and    judici- 

^n^y*  ^P^  ^i^.^^  *=^"  save  money  by 
elirnlnatlng    the      middlemen's      profits 

So   doi"ng    """   °"^   ^^""^   criticise   us   for 
Very   truly  yours. 
WILLIAM  THOMPSON, 
Vice-Pres.   &  Gen    Mer 
KALAMAZOO    STOVE    COMPANY, 

^^^^  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOG  BREED- 
ERS' DIRECTORY. 

About  a  year  ago  Frank  Moore,  of 
Rochester  Ind.,  a  leading  breeder  of 
Chester  White  hogs,  conceived  the 
Idea  of  a  business  directory  contain- 
ing the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
Chester  White  breeders  in  the  United 
States.  The  more  he  thought  of  it 
the  more  the  need  of  such  a  work 
seemed  to  him.  Finally  he  entered 
into  correspondence  with  breeders, 
all  of  whom  encouraged  him  until  he 
was  induced  to  make  the  attempt  of 
such  work,  and  after  months  of  hard 
work  by  himself  and  at  considerable 
expense  he  has  completed  the  work 
calling  it  "Chester  White  Hog  Breed- 
ers Directory."  It  is  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  contains  over  150 
pages,  IS  beautifully  illustrated  and 
printed  on  best  material,  and  Moore 
IS  deserving  of  great  credit  for  the 
style  and  form  in  which  it  is  issued. 
As  to  its  value  of  breeders  of  Ches- 
ters,  that  cannot  be  estimated.  It 
contains  a  list  of  all  breeders  in  the 
United  States.  This  list  is  arranged 
alphabetically,  giving  the  post  office 
address  and  stating  the  record  which 
each  breeder  uses  for  recording  his 
hogs.  No  estimate  can  be  placed  on 
the  value  of  such  a  work  to  a  class 
of  men  depending  upon  each  other  for 
the  building  up  of  the  herds  and  the 
disposition  of  their  stock.  Every 
breeder  should  have  this  work.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  Frank 
Moore,  Rochester,  Ind.,  $1.50.  It  will 
be   sent  you  prepaid. 

A  NEW  BREED  OF  SHEEP. 


It  is  announced  that  a  new  breed  of 
sheep  has  been  developed  in  Missouri, 
having  all  the  best  points  of  the 
Rambouillets,  Shropshires  and  Cots- 
wolds.  To  start  with  the  sheepman 
used  20  Shropshire  ewes  and  crossed 
them  with  a  Rambouillet  buck,  and 
the  ewes  secured  from  this  cross  were 
then  crossed  with  a  Cotswold  buck. 
It  is  claimed  that  they  inherit  the 
hardy  traits  of  the  Rambouillets,  the 
mutton  qualities  of  the  Shropshires 
and  the  heavy  fleeces  of  the  Cots- 
wolds. 

The  originator,  Mr.  Buckman.  has 
175  ewes  from  which  he  sheared  an 
average  of  nine  pounds  this  season. 
The  wool  was  rated  the  best  seen  on 
the  Monroe  City  market  and  brought 
27  cents,  the  highest  price  of  the  sea- 
son. Buckman  cites  this  as  proof  of 
the  fact  that  it  pays  to  winter  lambs. 
Last  season  he  refused  $5  for  70 
youngsters  when  they  would  have 
brought  about  $4  per  head.  He  win- 
tered them,  sold  their  wool  at  $2  per 
fleece  and  got  $6.50  for  the  yearlings 
three  weeks  ago.  They  averaged  no 
pounds,  thus  bringing  a  total  of  $9.15 
per  head. — Farm   Stock  Journal. 


SELLING  BRED  SOWS. 


A  breeder  who  has  bought  a  num- 
ber of  sows  bred  at  public  sales,  sug- 
gests that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
custom  of  buying  a  bred  sow  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  litter  of  pigs  sir- 
ed by  a  certain  noted  boar,  brings 
quite  a  disappointment  when  it  turns 
out  later,  after  the  sow  has  been  tak- 
en to  the  home  of  the  buyer,  that  she 
is  not  in  farrow,  and  that  you  are  de- 
feated in  the  very  purpose  of  the  pur- 
chase You  expect  in  buying  that  she 
will  bring  a  litter  at  the  time  desig- 
nated by  the  breeding  in  the  cata- 
logue, and  even  if  she  is  re-bred,  there 
is  a  disappointment  and  considerable 
expense  to  be  incurred  in  the  express 
both  ways.  While  we  must  expect  to 
have  some  cases  in  which  there  may 
he  a  failure,  there  are  too  many  of 
them  and  it  is  hurtful  to  public  sales 
of  bred   sows. 

There  is  an  easy  remedy  for  it,  in 
not  holding  a  public  sale  so  early  that 
the  sows  will  not  show  for  themselves 
that  they  have  been  safely  bred.  By 
having  sows  bred  earlier  or  the  sale 
date  later,  when  there  is  no  question 
or  doubt  about  the  animal  being  in 
farrow  will  not  only  be  more  satis- 
factory to  the  buyer,  but  will  bring 
better  prices  to  the  seller,  save  a  good 
deal  of  friction  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penhc  and  trouble.  The  breeder  who 
adopts  this  plan  will  find  himself  A^ell 
repaid  for  the  difference  in  time. — 
.\tnerican   Swineherd. 


HOW 


elp  your  hen?.  Feed 
them  fresh  cut ; 


them  iresh  cut  ereen 

bone  and   youMI  K'-'t 

more  egK-'<--vou'll  tfet 

Tli  GET  ^SfP^s  in  winter  when 

■  **   *■■■■    eK>?s  are  Worth  while. 

I  Tne  Standard  Green 


MM0%W%W^  1  ne  stannar*!  ureen^^^^^*™" 
IHIlHHk^'*"^  Cutter  prepares  bone  ritrht 
■   "^^^  for  leeflinjr.quicklv— eas^lly.  Pricej* 

EGGS 


■qu 
IS.HO  and  up;  sold  on  sruarantee- 
sent  on  trial,    Writetor  t-ataloj?. 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.Milford,Maas 
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MONEY    IN    POULTRY 

Vou  can  suceee.i  with  Fouitiy,  Waier-fowl 
and  tiquibs  i  f  you  are  a  reader  i)f 


Our  Papers  and  Booics  are  the  best  Poultry  Publications 
THE   PERFECTED    POULTRY  OF  AMERICA 

IS  the  most  complete  POULTRY  BOOK  publijiied.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  poultryman.  Write 
for  fuili  nformation  concernine  thi-  book. 

Send  for  sample  copy  of  THE  FKATHER.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Poultry  Journals. 

HOWARD    PUBLISHING    CO. 

714  TWELFTH    STREET    N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D    C. 


We  Want 

We  want  every  Fruit  Grower  in 
the  United  States  to  see  a  copy  of 

The  National  Fruit  Grower 

Send  us  the  names  of  people 
whom  you  know  are  growing 
fruit,  along  with  your  own. 

An  article  on  spraying  in  every 
issue,  written  by  a  thoroughly 
practical  man. 

DON'T  DELAY 

Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample 
copy.     Address 

National  Fruit  Grower 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 


Wiixning  Stock 


Can  furnish  some  fine  young  birds,  single  pairs  or  pens  mated.    Write 
what  you  want.     Prices  according  to  stock.     Get  your  order  in  early. 


W.  R.  MORRISON, 


Oxford,  Pa. 


lOCts.a  Year 

THE  DIXIE  HOME 

all  about  southt-rn  home  life.     It  is  full  of    imo    enj^navings    of   grattd    scenerv 
buildings  and  famous  people.     Send  at  onvi-.      10,     a    year    noMtnni.i     a«,  „!\  ^' 
in    tlie    V.    S..    Canada   and   Mexico.     Six   v.  ars    .-.n..      Or    itl    HnhV^^.f     '^"-^^h«^«e 
50c.    12    f.ir  11.00.     Send   us  a  club.     Mo.i.  v     I'n.k  "  if    not    1611^110.!       %'r^'mr« 
taken.     Cut   this  out.      Send   to-day.  ueiignit.!.         stamps 

THE  DIXIE  HOME        NO.  1 .        BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
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ABORTION    IN    CATTLE. 


The  losing  of  calves  is  the  prema- 
ture expulsion  of  them  at  a  stage 
when  they  have  not  attained  suffici- 
ent strength  and  development  to  live 
external    to   the   mother. 

In  the  modern  way  of  thinking, 
disease  is  a  disturbance  of  the  natural 
play  of  one  or  different  parts  of  the 
body;  the  reaction  of  an  unaccustom- 
ed influence;  and  according  to  the 
germ  theory,  the  foreign  influence 
producing  this  disturbance  is  the  ex- 
istence of  a  germ  in  the  interior  of 
the  animal  body.  When  germs  mul- 
tiply in  the  animal's  body  there  oc- 
curs a  struggle  for  life  between  the 
germs  and  the  animal  cells.  This 
battle  produces  outward  symptoms 
which  are  an  evidence  that  the  strug- 
gle exists  within  the  body  and  it 
must  result  in  the  victory  of  one  or 
the  other.  If  the  battle  is  won  by 
the  animal  cells,  the  disease  is  check- 
ed and  the  animal  is  restored  to 
health,  while  if  the  germ  wins  the 
animal  will  remain  diseased. 

The  worst  form  of  abortion  has 
been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  a 
germ  disease  and  therefore  infectious. 
One  of  the  many  experiments  made 
to  determine  the  cause  of  the  disease 
was  selecting  a  herd  of  twenty-one 
cows,  seven  of  which  had  aborted  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  seventh  month 
of  pregnancy.  Wads  of  cotton  were 
soaked  in  the  fluid  uf  one  of  the  seven 
and  placed  in  the  vaginas  of  three 
healthy  pregnant  cows  in  another 
herd  one  mile  away,  the  cotton  being 
allowed  to  remain  one  hour.  One  of 
the  cows  aborted  in  twenty-three 
days,  the  other  in  twenty-eight  days, 
one  being  in  the  fourth  and  the  other 
in  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy;  and 
the  third  cow,  being  in  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy,  aborted  on  the 
fortieth  day  following  the  experi- 
ment— the  calf  dying  three  days  later 
of  scours.  Another  experiment  was 
with  a  cow  in  the  sixth  month  of 
pregnancy  that  fell  in  a  well  that  was 
being  dug  and  aborted  the  following 
day.  Wads  of  cotton  were  soaked 
in  lit  r  fluid  and  placed  in  the  va- 
gina-, of  three  healthy  pregnant  cows 
in  the  same  herd,  but  produced  no 
bad    results. 

in  the  light  of  such  proof  abortion 
is  classed  and  must  be  treated  as  a 
germ  disease.  The  virus  from  an 
aborting  cow  has  been  known  to 
cause  abortion  in  mart-.  <  wc-.  and 
sow-. 

Iiitectiou>  abortion  often  affects  the 
afterbirth  ami  the  bowels  of  the  fetus. 
It  is  for  thi--  rra-cm  that  the  after- 
birth i>-  >o  often  retained  and  prema- 
turely born  calves  die  of  diarrhoea 
and    scours. 

Many  dairynun  and  breeder-  of 
l<»ng  experience  seemingly  ignore  the 
fact  that  a  herd  afflicted  with  abor- 
tion nni-t  be  kept  at  n  great  lo^s  to 
the  owner  front  shortage  of  milk  and 
loss  of  calve-  Reliable  authorities 
place  this  !'.--,  at  from  $12  to  $25 
l)er  luail  per  annum  on  grade  cattle. 
Many  have  attemi)ted  to  eradicate 
abortion  from  their  herds  by  selling 
the  e<.\vs  that  have  aborted  and  buy- 
ing other-  in  their  places.  It  has 
been  fouml.  however,  that  the  cows 
brought  into  the  herd  become  infect- 
ed by  those  retaine«l,  and  in  this 
manner  the  disease  continues  in  a 
her«l   indefinitely. 


A  number  of  cows  aborting  in  a 
herd  should  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion and  any  of  the  following  signs 
looked  for:  swelling  of  the  udder  and 
vulva;  separation  from  ba'ance  of 
herd;  dullness;  cease  chewing  the 
cud;  restlessness;  stamping  of  the 
hind  feet;  passing  of  a  small  water 
bag  and  a  little  later  the  fetus  (or 
calf).  Sometimes  both  are  expelled 
together,  then  again  the  fetus  will  be 
expelled    and    the    afterbirth    retained. 

in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy  the 
fetus  will  be  expelled  without  much 
labor,    while    in    the    later    stage    of 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October— 1907 

pregnancy  it  takes  on  a  more  nor- 
mal condition,  except  that  there  may 
be  a  retention  of  the  afterbirth,  and 
in  some  instances  a  cow  will  come 
in  heat  at  an  unreasonable  period, 
such  as  the  day  following  abortioii. 

The  way  to  examine  a  cow,  heifer 
or  calf  to  see  whether  she  is  infected 
with  the  disease  of  abortion  is  to 
have  your  helper  hold  aside  the  tail 
of  the  animal,  then  with  your  fingers 
open  up  the  lips  of  the  vulva,  and  if 
you  see  a  numlier  of  small  red  pim- 
])les  or  patches  you  can  rest  assured 
that    this      animal      is      infected    with 


Durocs    At    A   Bargain 


LOUIE  W.   WADE, 


A  choice' lot  of  young  pigsjfor  sale  from 
prize  winning  blood,    pricedj (either  sex) 

at  |Io  to   1^25.     Satisfaction    guaranteed. 
Write  me  mentioning  Bloo<led|Stock. 

Wadesvtiia,  Ind 


OUR  GUERNSEYS  WON  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

Do  Yo^t  Wmnt  a  Bull  Calf? 

Our  Herd 
Has  Made 
RECORDS 

in  the 
Show    Rin5( 

Write  for  detailed  description.    Our  prices  are  reasonable 


MLOORO  FARM, 


Roaaion  Pm. 


Holstein  Bull  for  $40. 


1 1  you  arc  in  the  market  for  a  good 
pure  bred  registered  bull  calf,  write 
us  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  de- 
scriptions of  three  or  four  desirable 
animals,  that  we  can  otTcr  while  we 
have  them  at  $40  each. 


Send  for  Our  300-Page 
Catalog. 


POTtTXAC    CAt.VMK) 


THE  STEVENS   BROS..IIASTINGS  COMPANY 

L.*con«9  Os«r«|^o  Co'*  N.  Y. 


m 
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abortion  and  is  in  condition  to  spread 
the  disease  and  infect  the  herd  bull. 
If  with  this  symptom  you  sec  a 
gathering  of  white  matter  inside  the 
vulva,  this  indicates  that  prompt  ac- 
tion must  be  taken,  as  she  is  badly 
infected.  I  would  advise  stock  rais- 
ers to  make  this  examination  of  their 
cattle  every  thirty  days.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  udder  and  vulva  are  also 
symi)toms  of  approaching  abortion. 
When  there  is  a  retention  of  the 
afterbirth  a  catarrhal  discharge  inva- 
riably follows.  During  this  period 
e.xepriments  and  experience  have 
proved  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  cow  with  calf.  The  catarrh- 
al discharge  may  cease,  but  usually 
not  until  it  has  irritated  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  a  cartilage  growth  and  con- 
traction and  almost  complete  closure 
of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  is 
a  cause  (»f  barrenness. 

Cows  often  carry  their  calves  full 
time  even  when  infected  with  the 
germs  of  abortion.  Even  then  bar- 
renness may  follow.  A  shortage  of 
milk  may  be  noticed  which  might  be 
attributed  to  some  other  cause.  The 
calves  may  show  weakness  and  die  of 
diarrhoea  or  scours,  which  really  is 
■'calf  cholera."  Calves  expelled  dur- 
ing the  seventh  and  eighth  months 
of  pregnancy  which  live,  are  usually 
dull,  ipiiet  and  sleepy.  Their  bellow- 
ing, if  they  should  bellow,  is  a  pitiful 
heart-rending  sound,  as  they  approach 
their  natural  period  of  birth,  they 
brighten  up.  These  calves  are  called 
"living  abortions."  Calves  carried 
full  time,  as  well  as  premature  calves, 
if  taken  to  a  healthy  herd  are  liable 
to  carry  the  disease,  and  often  do. 
The  offspring  of  cows  infected  with 
the  germ  of  abortion  often  have  en- 
larged glands  of  the  throat,  a  diseas- 
ed condition  of  the  navel  cord,  sunk- 
en eyes  and  sometimes  blindness. 

A  bull  serving  a  diseased  cow  be- 
comes infected  and  is  then  in  a  con- 
dition to  transmit  the  disease  to  any 
cow  he  serves  while  he  remains  dis- 
eased. 

A  cow  ifi  iieat  should  be  kept  in 
tluring  that  period.  The  bull  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  with  the  herd, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve 
cows  from  other  herds;  nor  should 
cows  be  taken  to  dtlur  herd  bulls.  A 
e.tw  that  has  aborted  should  not  be 
bred  until  such  lime  as  she  would 
have  come  in  heat  if  she  had  carried 
her   calf    full    time,    and    not    then    un- 


less she  is  perfectly  clean  and  free 
from  any  vaginal  discharge.  Isolate 
in  a  quiet  stall  any  cow  that  may 
show  signs  of  impending  abortion, 
such  as  flabby  condition  of  the  vulva, 
looseness  of  the  pelvic  bones,  rest- 
lessness and  bellowing.  If  she 
aborts,  keep  her  isolated  three  weeks; 
if  not  she  may  be  returned  to  the 
liertl  when  symptoms  have  disappear- 
ed. 

Do  not  allow  a  cow,  says  David 
Roberts,  D.  V.  S.,  of  Waukesha  Co., 
Wis.,  to  calve  among  pregnant  cows 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  Bury  or  burn 
afterbirth  and  fetus,  and  thoroughly 
disinfect  the  stalls.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  in  keeping  stables 
clean  and  well  ventilated.  The  liber- 
al use  of  whitewash,  and  plenty  of 
sunlight  are  desirable,  also  thorough- 
ly  disinfect    the    premises. 


V.     S.     FOREST     SERVICE. 

F»)urteeii  hundred  pounds  of  dry  bas- 
ket willow  of  the  highf.st  grade,  giown 
on  ('n<  Ic  Sam's  experiment  farm  at 
Atlington,  ju.st  aer:).s.s  the  Potomae 
from  Washinf;ton,  has  just  been  ship- 
ped to  a  willow -eraft  coneern  at  North 
Crimbi  idge.  Mas.'<..  where  it  will  be 
manufactured  Into  various  useful  ar- 
titles. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  experts 
in  til'-  l''or(*st  Service  iia\  e  denioustrat- 
cil  that  tin*'  basket  willow  can  be 
giown  as  well  and  as  widely  in  this 
country  as  in  Kurope.  Two-thirds  of 
tlxe  stock  which  has  been  shipped  con- 
.»!ists  of  first-class  peeled  rods,  while 
the  remainder  is  unpeeled.  This  wil- 
low is  suitable  for  the  best  grade  of 
basket  ware. 

Part  of  this  stock  will  be  used  to 
make  waste  baskets,  desk  baskets  and 
other  pieces  of  office  equipment  for 
the  I'  tiest  Service,  which  will  take 
pa.\  nient  in  this  form  for  the  rods  to 
their    full    market    value. 

The  st(»ck  which  has  just  been  ship- 
peii  was  left  over  after  upwards  of 
lu.OOO  choice  cuttings  had  been  taken 
out  for  free  distribution  among  pros- 
pective willow  j^rowers.  The  success 
of  the  government  witli  its  e.vperiment 
in  intensive  will  »w  culture  has  proved 
that  stoik  wiiich  is  equal  or  superior 
to  the  finest  imported  rods  lan  be 
grown  very  profitably  in  the  ITnited 
St.itcs  and  has  letl  many  fui  niers  and 
others  to  start  willow  growing  for 
themselves. 

To  all  of  those  wiio  wish  f>  experi- 
ment, the  Foic.-^t  Service  of  the  L'nited 
."^tiitt's  1  M'partmciit  if  Agriculture  fur- 
nish*'s  infoi  Illation  and  free  cuttings. 
It  seems  probable  tliat  in  a  few  years 
willow  I'ullure  will  be  an  impiutant 
industry    in    Ann-rica. 

Williiw  culture  is  already  pi-a'liced 
in  New  V»»rk,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Illinois,  and  expei  ts  have  found 
that  til"  s  dl  in  many  other  sections 
is    adapted    for    its    growth. 


Senil    lit    .V4Mir    MuliH«'rl|>(i«iu    at    uuf«* 
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Cntawij  Tm!i  H>r  Urfc  ;laj  Cnps 

Three    of    Clarko'N    IntviiNe    CiiltlvntorH 

produced  tliis  year  14  1-2  acres,  102 
tins  of  well  dried  Alfalfa,  Timothy  and 
Hedtop  hay.      If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION 

(A 


lointed    pole      ta 
horses  and   kee| 
from 
CUTAWAY 
6  Main  Street. 


JOINTED  POLE  CUTK 

CIrculsrs  to  Hw  »^ 

CUTAWAY  Z 

HARROW  S 

CO.    § 

HioDanunv   ^^ 
Conn.,U5Jl  ^ 

kes      all      weight    off 
|js  their  heels  away 
the  disks. 
HARROW  CO., 
-     Hig^anum.  Conn. 


BIG  CORN  CROPS 

can  b«  nown  by  thoM  who  follow  the  teftchinrs  in  oar 
Dew  illustrated  bo<jk.  **  Mor«  Com  to  th«  Acre"    It 

U  the  iK-t  thing  ever  sublisihed  on  corn,  becaoM  ii  li  a 
practical  field  book.  Years  of  practical  knowledge  aboat 
growinc  more  etirn  and  better  corn,  by  practical  farmeri, 
U  told  in  ite  pages.  Some  leading  chapters  are:  Hlitory 
of  Corn,  Aiiat.iiiy  of  the  Corn  Pl.int,  Races  of  Com,  Good 
Seed  Equals  a  0>  ...l  Stand,  Seed-H.-d  Preparati'-n,  Select- 
ing Seed  Corn,  Kinds  of  Cultivation,  forn.  Machinery, 
Oom  Jadglng.  and  How  to  Increase  the  Tleld. 


10    s  \  ' 


TUa  took  VREB  It  yoa  tend  3&o  for  aiz  montha'  Mai 
•abMrlp<loa  to  rarm  and  Stock,  tho  unly  inastiated  papM 
wh^edkniakeaaspeeiattreCooraandUTe-stook.  Bead  aboat 
««r  ]brB  Orowwn' leiwaL"  Yea  can  laerMM  ylald  *m 
baiheli  er  mora  toaere.  Meaer  back U  aotaatUfled. 
FARM  AXD  BTOCg,  Bo»  »0»,  Bt.  loeepl^  Mo. 


Poultry  Magazine, 

Monihly,  50  to  100  pazes,  its  writers 
are  the  most  successful  Poultrymen 
aud  women  in  the  Uuited  States.    It  1* 

The  POULTRY  TRIBUNE, 

nicely  illustrated,  brimful  each  month 
of  jiiformatiou  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  a-id  Make  the  Most  Money  with 
them.  In  fact  f>o  f^ood  vou  can't  afford 
to  be  without  it.  Price.  50  cents  |)er  vear.  Send  at  once 
for  free  sample  and  SFKCUL  OFFER  TO  VOU. 

SWINE  MAGAZINE 

Monthly  24  lofi4  paj?<'!<.  be^t  writ>Ts  nn<l  informa- 
tion how  to   Make   Big   Money  With  Hega.    Ills 

The  NATIONAL  SWINE    MAGAZINE 

Printed  on  heavy  paper, well 
illustrate<l  with  P'rl re  Winning 
Aiiiinals.Hi>U8es,Fixlur.?8,<tc. 
SOcts.per  veHF.  Our  Pramlum 
Proposlllen  to  Aganta  on  t  hese 
two  Ma^THzine!*  enables  you  to 
•— — ^^T-*  get  one  or  a  pair  or  more  of 

purehrel  pedigreed  pi?flabaelufely  FREt  ora  big  Caah 
Cammiaoleni  tyoucnooiie.  Write  nie  today  for  sam- 
ples oft  he  two  papers  and  full  particulars. 

R.  R.  HSHER.  PaUuker.  Box  31.  Frecport.  10. 


FIRST 


GOOD   iNVESTmENTS 

7V\:ORTGMGE 


BONDS 


5  per  cent,  clear  of  taxes.  Interest  payable  semmi-annually,  July  and  January 

Persons  wishing  a  first-class  investment,  secured  by  n-.ortgage  on  real  estate  and  also  by  fire  insurance  in 
case  of  fire,  should  write  me  at  once.  These  bonds  are  issued  by  a  company  doing  a  good  business  that  will 
stand  investigation. 

In  Sums  of  SI  00  a  io  S2000 

These  bonds  are  offered  for  sale  in  sums  ranging  from  $iOo  to  $2000.  and  are  to  secure  capital  for  a  fast  grow- 
ing business  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Over  $50€0  Sold  Within  a  Month 

and  the  opportunity  will  not  last  long,  as  five  per  cent,  clear  of  taxes,  interest  semi-annually,  on  good  property, 
does  not  last  long.     The  business  is  on  a  banking  basis.     Write  me  at  once, 


C.  E.  MORRISON, 


OXFORD,  PA, 
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COST    OF    ENSILAGE. 


Tn  a  recent  reference  to  the  matter 
of  the  cost  of  putting  up  ensilage,  and 
quoting  a  bulletin,  giving  the  expe- 
riences of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   Hoard's    Dairyman   says: 

The  average  yield  is  a  fraction  over 
9  tons  per  acre;  the  average  cost  per 
ton  is  64c;  th  eaverage  cost  per  acre 
of  putting  corn  into  the  silo  is  $5-98. 
The  bulletin  urges  every  farmer  to 
supply  himself  with  his  own  machine- 
ry, and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  advice. 

In  this  matter  of  cost  of  silage  ma- 
chinery, which  includes  the  corn  har- 
vester' the  cutter  and  the  gasoline  en- 
gine, we  believe  too  many  dairymen 
are  holding  off  from  investing,  to  their 
own  great  loss  of  profit.  That  item 
of  first  cost  scares  them  out  of  the 
notion  of  a  silo,  and  in  a  few  years 
they  have  lost  two  or  three  times  that 
amount,  in  good   profit. 

One    farmer    recently  told  us  that  he 


Primrose  Herd  Large 
English  Yorlisltires. 

Wtotd  Imuorted  Stock .    Second  to  none.    Write 
WHDts  A.  A.  BRADLEY, 


CHESTER     WHITES 

Three  extra  10-month-old  Boars,  Just 
the  kind  you  want.  4  Sows,  the  same 
age.  that  are  good.  Spring  Pigs,  Boars 
and  Sows.  Write  me  if  you  want  a 
choice   animal. 

J.  H.  YARNALL 

Jcufiersville,  l^n» 

Bolstein  Bull  Calves 

From  Cornucopia  and  Johanna 
strains — the  two  strains  that  have  pro- 
duced the  two  world  record  cows. 

Pure  bred  calves  $15  up.  Beautifully 
marked. 

ALSO   Scotch   Collie   Pups. 

FARVIEW  FARM,      Montrose,  Pa. 


POLAND      CHINAS 

with  size  and  finish,  of  best  strains.  I 
have  more  lusty,  lengthy,  growthy 
Spring  pigs  to  offer  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. Can  also  spare  a  few  sows.  Fall 
pigs  are  all  gone,  did  not  near  have 
enough  for  my  trade.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. 

A.    F.     SIETKER 
Defiance  Mo    R.  F.  I>.   No.   1.        St.   Chailes  Co 


IfYoti  Will 

send  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
ten  persons  and  5  cents  1  will  send 
you  .America's  greatest  farm  weekly 
every  week  for  four  months.  Re- 
member—more than  sixteen  issues. 
Address  Circulation  Manager,  Good- 
all's  Firmer,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago,   Illinois. 


LP4RN  about  the  CiRKAT  WEST-- 

its  free  homesteads;  wonderful 
possibilities  and  attractive  oppor- 
tunities   by    reading. 

RANCH  &  RANGE 
the  leading  farm  Journal  of  the 
West.  Two  months.  10  cents;  one 
yefr.  including  a  10x11  1-2  Atlas  of 
17  maps,  giving  State  map  of  Colo- 
rado. $1.00.  Address  RANCH  & 
RANGE,    I><-nver,    Colo.      ^^ 


had  held  back  from  building  a  silo  for 
years,  because  he  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  buying  so  much  machinery.  But 
he  finally  came  to  it  and  was  astonish- 
ed at  the  increased  production  of  his 
cows  as  well  as  how  much  more 
of  young  stock  he  could  carry  on  the 
farm.  So  he  had  to  build  more  sta- 
ble room  for  he  did  not  like  to  sell 
off  the  extra  hay. 

In  five  years  the  revenue  from  his 
farm  had  increased  40  per  cent  and 
it  all  started,  he  said  with  his  building 
a  silo.  It  is  surprising  to  may  farm- 
ers what  a  change  a  little  ensilage 
and  a  daily  feed  of  good  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay  will  make  in  the  appear- 
ance of  young  heifers  by  spring.  To 
be  a  skillful  feeder  and  developer  of 
young  stock  is  a  very  important  part 
of  a  good  farmer's  business,  and  we 
know  of  no  better  aid  to  this  end  than 
a  combination  of  ensilage  and  nice 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 

FREE  CATTLE  BOOK. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October— 1907 

CHESTER  WHITES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS. 

20  choice  Spring  Sows,  opeu  ;  25  Fall  Pisra 
both  Hexes,  and  also  nome  very  flne  yearling 
bred  sows  that  are  extra  flne  aud  were  prize 
winnerfi  last  Fall.  12  head  Poland-China^  from 
8  to  12  mouths  old.  I  never  had  a  belter  offer- 
ing tn  young  sows  than  this. 

C.  R.  CR.ESSMAN, 
Bursonville,BucRs  Co.,  Pa» 


Dr.  David  Roberts,  now  State  Vet- 
erinarian of  Wisconsin,  has  put  in 
concise  form  the  rsults  of  his  twenty 
years*  practice  as  a  veterinarian  and 
cattle  specialist.  The  feature  of  this 
book  is  its  clear  description  of  the 
prevalent  disease  of 
abortion  of  cows,with 
methods  of  treatment 
and  cure  by  the  use 
of  Dr.  Roberts'  Anti- 
Abortion    Serum. 

This  treatment  is 
guaranteed  to  cure  in 
every  case  or  the  ex- 
pense of  the  treat- 
ment is  refunded  by 
the  Dr.  Roberts  Vet- 
erinary Co. 
While  giving  special  attention  to 
abortion  in  cows,  "The  Practical 
Home  Veterinarian."  Dr.  Roberts' 
book,  treats  concisely  yet  completely 
of  all  other  diseases  of  cattle,  horses, 
swine,  sheep  and  poultry. 

This  book,  finely  illustrated  and 
cloth  bound,  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
stock-raiser  or  dairyman  sending  10 
cents  for  postage  and  stating  in  the 
request  for  the  book,  the  number  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs  and  poul- 
try he  has.  The  books  are  rapidly 
being  distributed  on  this  free  offer, 
and  those  who  want  a  volume  should 
write  at  once  to  the  Dr.  David  Rob- 
erts Veterinary  Co.,  82  Grand  Ave., 
Waukesha,  W^is. 


Turning  the  separator  is  not  an 
easy  job  and  the  farmer  who  has  a 
dozen  cows  and  lives  within  reach  of 
an  electric  wire  can  afford  to  save 
his  wife's  health  and  his  own  by  put- 
ting in  a  little  one-horse-power  mot- 
or It  will  not  only  run  the  separa- 
tor but  the  feed  cutter  and  the  wind- 
mill   as    well. 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station 
advises  sowing  alfalfa  without  a  nurse 
crop.  Clean  culture  of  the  ground, 
before  the  alfalfa  seed  is  sown,  is  re- 
ally all  that  is  needed.  The  amount 
of  alfalfa  seed  to  sow  per  acre  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  seed. 
With  95  per  cent  pure  seed,  15  pounds 
per  acre  is  ample.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  find  out  how  much  of  your  seed 
will  grow. 


<»on(1    In    yonr   niibiicrlptlon    at   oiio« 
Don't  fall  to  set  Blooded  Stock  for  1908 


Chester      Whites 

Sows  bred,  $35  to  $30  each.  Boart 
at  $15.  Sows  ready  for  »errice.  Show 
stuff — what  you  want.  Fancy  fall 
pigs.     Write  at  once. 

D.  W.  SHELLABABGEK,        Eaon.  Ohio 


Chester  Whites 

I  hare  tbem  combining 
the  best  blood  iu  (;he*iter 
County  If  rou  want  the 
good  old  Chester  that  bas  made  thiK  county  fa- 
mous, we  have  them  here  that  will  please  you* 
Wp  breed  and  i«ell  on  y  the  best.      Write  me 

L.  WEBSTER.    •   KeltoD,    Pa. 


6REENW00D  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  I 
now  have  a  large  stock, 
probably  the  best  I  ever 
owned,  thoroughbred 
Pol  and -China  ana  Chea 
ter  White  Pigs,  2  to  6 
mos.  old,  sows  bred,  boars  ready  for  service,  all 
from  prize  winning  stock.  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
Oattle.  Buir  and  Barrsd  Plymouth  R.  Chickens. 

Farms  and  K«8ldence,  Greenwood.  Pa. 

Address  C.  H.  DILDINE, 
Route  No.  I,  Rohrsburc,  Pa. 


Bargains  in    Poland 

Chinas,  Berkshlres" 

A  Chester  Whites 

1  now  have  a  large  stock 
of  probably  the  best  I 
ever  owned.  Cannot 
tell  you  all  here,  out  I 
have  Boars  and  Sows, 
all  breeds,;  to  ti  mouths 
old.  mated  not  akin:  sows  bred  and  boars  ready 
for  service,  Guernsey  Calvee  aud  Uegisteied 
S>otcb  Collie  Puppies.  Write  for  pricea 
•od  .n:e  circular.  "Tb Is  stock  must  go  and  will 
oesoid.  M.  B  Turkey,  Baried  and  White  P. 
aocks,  Brown  Leghorns  for  sale. 

r.  F.  BAllLTON,    •    CwlnuiTille,  Pi. 


Aldoro  Farm,  Rosston,  Pa' 

Quernsey  Cattle,  Berkshire  and   Larfe  York 
•hire  Swinei 


We  otter  some  splendid  boart  at 
$20,  $25  and  $30  each.  These  are 
royally  bred  and  ready  for  service. 
We  have  August  and  September  pigs 
in  pairs  and  trios  not  akin  from  the 
very  best  stock,  and  of  the  correct 
type.  Pigs  sired  by  Baron  Duke  63d, 
Prince  Premier,  Paymaster,  Pa«taias- 
ter  3d.  Sterling  of  Biltaa«rc,  King 
ffanter  %m4  •tkcr  mmf€  tlrM 


# 
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USE   THE   CREAM   SEPARATOR. 


?^ 
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The  Canada  Dairy  Commissioner 
says  the  hand-power  cream  separator 
is  the  mo.'^^t  reliable  and  best  method 
o.  skimming  milk  on  the  farm.  Some 
of  tb.e  rulvantages  over  the  old  meth- 
ods  are: 

T.  I.ess  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim 
milk. 

2.  A  better  and  more  uniform 
qtijility  of  cream,  and 

3.  The  skim  milk  is  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  feeding  young 
stock.  .Ml  the  separators  on  the  mar- 
ket will  do  eflFective  skimming  if 
properly   handled. 

It  is  important  that  the  separator 
run  smoothly.  Any  trembling  or 
shaking  will  cause  a  loss  of  butter 
fat  in  the  skim  milk.  Only  special 
separator  oil  should  be  used  and  it  is 
well  to  make  a  run  about  once  in 
three  weeks,  using  oil  on  all  the  bear- 
ings. 

In  skimming,  three  things  must  be 
observed:  (i)  The  speed  of  the  sep- 
arator must  be  maintained  according 
to  the  directions  sent  with  it.  The 
only  reliable  way  to  do  this  is  to 
count  the  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  crank  by  the  watch.  A  low  speed 
means  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk. 
(2)  The  flow  of  milk  into  the  sepa- 
rator should  be  uniform.  (3)  The 
temperature  of  the  milk  should  not 
be  under  90  degrees,  and  for  that 
reason,  the  best  time  to  separate  the 
milk  is  immediately  after  milking.  A 
low  temperature  is  also  liable  to 
cause  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk. 
The  faster  the  milk  passes  through 
the  separator,  the  less  complete  is 
the  separation,  and  a  thinner  cream 
is  given.  One  of  the  questions  often 
asked  by  patrons  is:  Why  does  my 
test  vary  so?  When  one  knows  that 
the  speed  of  the  machine,  the  flow  of 
the  milk,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  all  affect  the  test  of  the  cream, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
it  may  vary  considerably.  \  varia- 
tion in  the  test  does  not  necessarily 
n-.can  any  loss  to  the  patron.  Every 
separator  has  some  device  for  chang- 
ing the  test  of  the  cream.  Tn  most 
cases  the  adjustment  is  at  the  cream 
outlet.  If  so.  by  turning  the  cream 
screw  in.  the  cream  will  be  richer, 
and  by  turning  it  out.  the  cream  will 
be   thinner. 

.Ml  the  parts  of  the  "separator  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  milk  or 
cream  should  be  washed  in  hike  warm 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
small  quantity  of  sal  soda  or  other 
cleansing  powder,  and  then  thorough- 
ly scnUicd  with  boiling  water  each 
time  the  separators  are  placed  in  the 
cow  stables.  This  may  be  a  conve- 
nient arrangement,  but  it  is  not  by 
any  moans  a  proper  place  for  sepa- 
rating milk,  unless  a  special  room, 
well  vcntil.ntcd  and  light<"d,  is  parti- 
tionc<l  ofT  to  exclude  the  stable  odors 
ancl  dust.  This  mom  should  have  a 
smooth  cement  floor,  which  can  be 
easily   cleaned. 

Special  Poultry  Course  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania  State  College. 

T  .i-t  year  the  Ponu'^ylvania  State 
College  instituted  t  spccinl  course  of 
twelvo  weeks  in  Poultry  Keeping. 
The  next  session  will  bo  open  De- 
rombor  t,,  too;  Mr  T.  W.  Clark, 
Cainsvillc,  Ontario,  has  been  sclorted 
to  give  special  instruction  in  this  sub- 


ject. Mr.  Clark  is  one  of  the  largest 
poultry  raisers  in  the  province.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  the  business  for 
ten  years  and  has  won  the  leading 
prizes  in  live  as  well  as  dressed  poul- 
try in  both  Canada  and  New  York. 
He  not  only  raises  high  class  show 
stock  but  devotes  considerable  atten- 
tion to  utility  stock  as  well.  He  has 
judged  at  the  leading  shows,  being 
sent  out  each  year  by  the  Ontario 
and  Dominion  governments.  He  has 
had  several  years'  experience  on  the 
Ontario  Institute  staff  lecturing  on 
Poultry   Husbandry. 

Instruction  in  this  course  consists 
of  lectures  on  General  Principles  of 
Breeding  and  Feeding;  the  Breeds  of 
Poultry,  their  Origin,  Characteristics. 
Care  and  Management,  and  Diseases 
and  Parasites.  Practical  exercises 
will  be  given  in  dresseing  poultry, 
caponizing,  keeping  records,  judging, 
running  incubators  and  brooders,  and 
in  the  construction  of  colony  houses 
and  other  poultry  appliances.  The 
course  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  T.  I.  Mairs,  to  whom  in- 
quiries may  be  addressed  for  detailed 
information. 


SUGGESTIONS     FOR     D.\IRYMEN. 

A  grood  time  to  do  your  dehorning  Is 
to  dehorn  the  calves  with  a  good  de- 
horner  when  they  are  a  few  days  old. 
Mark  them  with  an  aluminum  ear 
mark  so  yau  can  keep  a  record  of 
them. 

Keep  a  record  of  the  breeding  of  each 
cow.  80  you  will  know  when  she  Is 
due  to  calve,  and  then  allow  her  to  go 
dry    six    weeks    before    calving. 

The  dairy  bull  should  be  fed  like  a 
working  horse  and  should  receive  plen- 
ty of  exercise.  Work  him  in  a  tread 
power. 

The  milking  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  dairy  business. 
The  cows  should  be  milked  quickly, 
clean  and  quietly.  Do  not  excite  your 
cows  or  they  will  not  let  their  milk 
down.  Don't  lick  a  cow  because  she 
kicks.  If  she  kicks  there  is  some 
cause  for  It.  Look  for  the  cause  and 
remedy  it.  It  may  be  a  sore  teat.  It 
may  be  an  Inflamed  udder,  or  it  may 
be  that  she  has  been  misused  and  re- 
gards her  milker  as  an  enemy  that  she 
must  flght.  If  such  is  the  case,  treat 
her  kindly  and  she  will  soon  learn  that 
you   are   not   going   to   harm    her. 

Clip  the  long  hair  off  the  udder  ami 
flanks  and  tail,  and  wipe  off  the  udiler 
with  a  damp  cloth  before  milking,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much 
cleaner  the  milk  will   be. 

Weigh  each  cow's  milk  with  an  ac- 
curate scale  and  test  the  milk  with  a 
Bahcoek  t<  >t<>r  and  you  will  be  able 
to  soo  hmv  many  4if  your  cows  ar>' 
paying  fur  tliem.^elve.^. —  Dr.  Da\  id 
Robert.''.  Cattle  Specialist,  Wisoon.«iii 
State   Veterinarian. 


...'ter  all,  the  old  rule  of  giving  one 
pound  of  grain  or  bran  each  day  for 
every  hundred  pounds  the  cow  weighs 
is  ,1  reasonably  good  one.  It  can  be 
protit.ihly  followed  in  the  absence  of 
"-cair-  ;tnd  tlie  knowledge  of  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  food  eletnonts  in  the 
t'etMl. 


If  you  can  use  sample  copies  at 
the  farmers'  club  meetings  write  us 
and  we  will  send  them  to  you. 


FOR   SALE   OR   EXCHANGE. 


This  department  of  advertising  will 
enable  redars  to  sell  any  kind  of  sur- 
plus, live  stock,  farm  tools,  machinery, 
crops,  etc.  Advertisements  of  farnis 
for  sale.  rent,  or  exchange.  poultry 
supplies,  dogs,  cats,  pet  stock,  imple- 
ments, maehiner.\'.  wagons,  s-eds, 
pinnt.s  .111(1  vegetables.  The  cnst  of 
aiUej  ti.-^ing    i.« 

Only  Two   Cent.H  a    \\  oril. 

all  classified.  F^ach  initial  or  iiiunhtT 
<{>unted  a.s  one  word.  No  advertisc- 
ni>-rit  takiMi  for  les.s  than  25  cent.s  each 
issue.  All  replies  mu.st  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Ca.^h  covering  tlie  ex- 
act number  of  wor<ls  at  2  cents  each 
must    be    sent    with    every    order. 

ThiH    Oepnrtnient    for    l.lve    Stock    Only. 


CATTLE. 


PURE-BRED  HoUteIn  Bull  for  sale. 
Born  April  2.  1906.  Send  for  pedi- 
gree, photograph  and  price.  Will  sell 
cheap,  quality  considered.  MADISON 
COOPER,  101  Court  St..  Watertown.  N. 


JERSEYS— Combinatiin      and      Golden 
Lad.     For    sale — 10    cows.    10    heifers 
and    20    bulls.     S.    E.    NIVIN.    Landen- 
berg.   Pa. 


The   "Dairy   Calf   from   Birth   to   ProUt" 

Tells  how  to  raise  calves,  cure  their 
diseases.  &c..  by  our  best  breeders. 
Just  out.  Introductory  price  25  cents. 
C.  I.  HUNT,  Hunt,  N.  Y.,  Breeder  of 
choice    Registered    Jerseys. 


HOGS. 


REGISTERED    Poland      China    Gilts 

and  Service  Boars.     Choice  Stock — 

farmers'      prices.         FRANK      GUM, 

Frankford,  Del, 

ResiHtered    O.    I.    C.    Plsrn — 6       Boars,    5 
Sows.    4    to    7    months    old:    price    ac- 
cording to  quality.      E.  A.  RAU,  R.  D.  3, 
Cape  Girardeau,   Mo. 


One  Standard  Chexter  White  Sow — Bred 
to   farrow  in  November.      E.  W.  RAU. 
R.   D.   3.   Cape   Girardeau.   Mo. 


February     and     March       pigs,     either 

sex,    for    sale — mortgage    lifters.   Prices 

reasonable — always     give     satisfaction. 

SA.\FORD     ROAEK, 
R.   D.   No.   1  KldKe^vay.   Ohio. 


POLAND  CHINA  Pigs  for  sale,  di- 
rect descendants  of  Chief  Perfec- 
tion 2nd.  Keep  On.  Captivator.  Xext 
In  Line,  and  others.  WARD  W. 
DASEY.    Frankford.    Del. 

MISCELLANEOUS- 
PIGEONS— '7  Fine  Dragoons  sold 
cheap  to  cl(»se  on:,  j  j)air>  mated — 
3  yearlings  ready  to  mate.  A  Xo.  i 
bird-.  I'ir-t  ."^lo  t.ikos  the  lot.  Ad- 
<lre^.  WM.  K  MORRISOX.  Oxford. 
T\i. 


W.WTED — We  have  an  enquiry  for 
a  Hereford  Hull  and  .lersey  Keil  Pigs. 
Parties  having  them  for  sale  may  find 
a  purchaser  by  advertising  In  Blooded 
Stock. 


FOR      SALE  —  E.xceptionally      fine 
Shetland    pony,    young.      beautiful: 
complete    outtit.      L'    D.    ATWATER, 
Waverly.    X.    V. 

POULTRY 

r«r    Sale — 100    Rose-Comb    U.    I.    Reds. 
Writ.'  for  prices.      D.  C.  IirTCIIlSON. 
Oxford,    Pa. 
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ECONOMICAL    RATIONS    IN 
BEEF    PRODUCTION. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October— 1907 


Bulletin  No.  100,  entitled  "Econom- 
ical Rations  in  Beef  Production,"  just 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  of  the  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment Station,  contains  forty  pages 
of  experimental  data,  together  with 
comments  upon  each  of  the  problems 
investigated.  The  results  cover  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years  and  are  briefly 
summarized  at  the  close  of  tlie  report 
as  follows: 

Prairie  hay  when  fed  with  corn 
alone  to  fattening  cattle  gives  small 
and  unsatisfactory  gains  and  very  lit- 
tle or  no  profit. 

Alfalfa  hay  with  corn  alone  gives 
large  and   profitable  gains. 

The  use  of  well-cured  corn-stover 
with  alfalfa  and  cfirii.  while  it  may 
not  produce  larger  i^ain-.  will  make 
the  gains  k—  cmIv  because  of  its 
low  market  value,  thereby  increasing 
the  profits  over  corn  and  alfalfa  alone. 

In  feeding  only  prairie  hav  as 
roughness  t..  fattening  cattle,  much 
larger  and  more  profitable  gains  can 
be  made  if  linseed-meal  or  possibly 
some  other  protein  concentrate  is  fed 
with  corn  in  small  quantity  rather 
than   feeding  corn  alone. 

The  results  of  two  experiments  in- 
dicate that  linseed-meal  is  a  little 
more  valuable  than  cotton-seed-meal 
and  much  more  valuable  than  wheat 
bran  for  supplementing  corn  when 
fed  with   prairie  hay  or  corn-stover. 

\\  lu-n  alfalfa  is  made  at  least  half 
of  the  roughness  with  prairie  hay  or 
corn  stover,  good  gains  may  be  made 
and  at  less  cost  than  whJn  no  alf- 
alfa IS  fed.  the  prf)tein  being  supplied 
by  the  use  of  linscfd-moal.  In  other 
words,  it  is  possible  to  grow  protein 
on  the  f.-irtn  at  a  price  much  below 
w  lat  it  will  cost  on  the  market  in  the 
form  of  some  commercial  protein 
food. 

Corn-stover  cut  tmmcdiatelv  after 
the  ears  ripen  and  c'tred  in 'shocks 
possesses  a  value  fully  two-thirds  as 
great  as  prairie  hay.  The  part  usual- 
ly consumed,  viz..  the  leaves  and  up- 
per i)ortion  ..f  stalk,  is  quite  the  ef|ual 
of  prairie  hay  pounrl  for  j)oi'n(l. 

I  he  ^e•^ull  of  a  >'ng1e  espi-riuient  in 
which  but  little  more  t'y  n  half  a  full 
V  "*'  ".'  *'"i''i  \vi-  -ii])|)'i.-t!  two  !,,•>  ,,f 
faltenjii-  steers  .^U'^gc^t  the  possibil- 
ity ot  niakuig  a  I.'ir^r-  r  u<e  of  hay  in 
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maintenance  and  increase  of  land  fer- 
tility argue  further  for  this  mode  of 
selling  a  larger  part  of  our  annual 
corn  crop.  The  cattle  industry  de- 
serves much  greater  attention  in  this 
State  than  has  been  given  it  in  the 
past. 

This  Inilletin  will  be  sent  free  to 
all  residents  of  Nebraska  who  request 
it  by  writing  to  the  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment  Station,    Lincoln,   Nebraska. 

H.   R.   Smith. 


A  VALUABLE  VETKRI\'.\RY  BOOK. 

A  little  hook  which  our  readers  have 
soen  montionofl  frequently  in  adver- 
tisements and  in  live  stock  discussions, 
called  the  "Zenoleum  Veterinary  Ad- 
viser." holds  much  that  is  of  interest 
to  farmers  .and  stockmen,  whether 
owners  of  few  or  many  animals.  It  is 
is  valuable  because  it  gives  methods 
of  treatiner  alonsr  lines  of  the  com- 
monest troubles  that  all  classes  of  live 
stock  are  heir  to.  The  book  is  care- 
fully indexed,  and  was  desiprned  prl- 
niT^ily  to  show  tlio  relation  of  the  cel- 
ebvated  Zenoleum  Animal  Dip  and  Dis- 
infei  tant  to  domestic  husbandry  econ- 
Tmv.  Zenoleum  lias  come  to  lie  a  very 
pitpular  thins  among:  owners  of  live 
stock  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  in 
Canada  and  other  foreign  countries. 
Tts  standing  amont?  liig-h  authorities 
appe.irs  from  the  fact  that  forty-two 
Aerricultuval  Colleg'es  unhesitatingly 
ffivo    it    thoi»-   recommendation. 

The  Zenoleum  Veterinary  Adviser 
shows  in  their  own  words,  just  what 
the  P'-nfessors  and  various  directors 
connected  with  these  institutions  have 
snid  of  it.  and  the  sus'g'estions  they 
offer  for  its  use.  The  most  important 
fact  is  that  the  book  is  more  conclu- 
si\e  than  merely  statins  the  uses  of 
Z»MirtbMim.  It  prives  many  descriptions 
of  discnscs  and  ailments,  tlieir  causes 
and  svmntoms.  etc..  that  could  hardly 
be  had  in  such  compact  and  reliable 
fo"m  in  nny  other  book  we  can  now 
call  to  mind.  Tliefo  are  sixty-four 
p^ses.  splendidly  printed  in  larpre  read- 
nble  t.vpe.  and  w»dl  bound  in  a  service- 
nblo   eo\-er. 

This  book  nan  b*'  had  free  by  any 
'■f-iider  of  this  paper  liv  writing-  to  the 
Z"nner  Disinfectant  Company.  14!l  La- 
ftn-ette    Avenue.    Detroit.    Mich.,    for    it. 

"\v».  bt'lievf  reade's  wlio  send  for  it 
will  ha^o  nause  to  be  e-ratitled  that  we 
ha\e  OTlled  this  matter  to  their  atten- 
t'on.     Take  our  advice  and   send   for   it 
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FARM  STOCK  SUCCESS 

Tells  you  how  to  make  money 
with  farm  stock.including  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry. 
It  is  the  Stock  Breeder's  friend 
because  it  is  high  class,  up-to- 
date  and  progressive.  A  sample 
copy  will  convince  you  that  we 
are  right.  Regular  subscription 
Price  50  cents  per  year.  Three 
months'  trial  10  cents.  Your 
choice  of  two  large  books  free 
with  each  order  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription, namely,  "Poultry  Keep- 
ing in  a  Nutshell,"  or  "Bantam 
Keeping  in  a  Nutshell." 

FARM   STOCK   SUCCESS, 
Springfield,    0.    or    Chenango  Forks,  iN.]Y, 


Get  all   the  Poultry  Journals, 

Farm    Papers,   Ma$2:azines, 

Samples,  Pictures,  Letters, 

Circulars,  etc. 

Tipton's  Poultry  Breeders"  Direc- 
tory will  be  distributed  among  the 
large  poultry  supply  bouses,  manufac- 
turers and  big  mail  order  houses  for 
use  in  distributing  and  circularizing 
their  goods.  You  will  get  big  mail. 
Your  name  will  go  to  the  publishers 
of  all  the  leading  Poultry  Journals, 
Farm  Papers,  Magazines,  and  you 
will  receive  many  sample  copies  of 
America's  best  publications  of  much 
value  to  you.  Send  10  cents  for  four 
months   subscription   to   the 

Modern  Farmer  and  PovUrymaa 

Missouri's  leading  farm  and  poultry 
paper  and  your  name  will  be  inserted 
in  this  big  directory.  Please  mention 
the  variety  of  poultry  you  breed,  and 
if  more  than  one  kind  send  5  cents 
additional  for  each  breed.  Write 
name  and  address  plainly.  Send  to- 
day,   silver    or    stamps.     .Address 

TIPTON  PUBLISHING  CO., 

HANNIBAL,  MO. 
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You  Can  Have  This  Picture 

5  This  magrnificent  picture  should  be  in  every  farm  bome  It 
>;  a  delicbiful  scene  of  a  hnt)py  yoiniK  fa'HJer  and  his  sweet- 
hen' t  a  le.mtifMl  iiirident  in  the  ivesof  a  ereat  many  readers 
nflhiwp-'p  r.  The  riclure  i«  j)rttited  in  ttriltiant  co'os;  size 
.'^x22  i  ch<'«  No  farm  hoime  >hoti1d  be  without  it.  We  want 
\"ii  to  become  a  re;'<lrr  of 

THE   FARMER'S   RECORD 

,(  l.iruf  i)'acfir.Tl  m-'iithly  farm  jotirnal.  A*;  a  s]>ecial  induce- 
niPtit  we  win  sptid  it  four  months  on  t-ial  for  inc.  If  you  will 
.il>io  »ein!  »>s  five  names  of  farmers  we  will  yoti  the  picture 
Sweet  Sixteen."  Be  sure  to  send  the  n<«mes  with  the  lo  cents 
htcaii"=e  we  cannot  give  yoti  the  picture  withotitthem 

THE      FARMER'S     RECORD 
721  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


PQULTRYMFN!"gre»s  a  Great  TRIAL  OFFER! 

If  you  raise  poultry,  eltlier  on  a  largeor  small  scale,  you  will  profit  bv  read- 
ing roi  l,TR%'  WORLD.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  poultry  papers  published 
in  the  West  and  fuinlshe.s  the  best  Information  on  all  .subjects  pertaining 
to  successful  poultry  keeping.  It  will  help  you  make  money  out  of  the  bus- 
iFie.sf-;  Is  printed  monthly  on  fine  book  i»apt>r,  attractive  cover,  handsome  Il- 
lustrations. 12.000  reader.s.  The  regular  sub.sci  iptlon  price  Ip  25  cents  a 
year,  but  if  you  will  send  us  the  name.s  of  five  neighbors  Interested  in  poul- 
try r.'iislnj?  we  will  send  It  to  you  free  f<<v  one  year  for  only  10  cents.  This 
great  offer  is  limited,  so  take  ailvantay>  nf  it  now.  Sample  copv  free. 
I»OlLTH%'     WOHI.n     CO..  -----  Ht^llON      l..iKE.     MINIS'. 
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Save  $3,85  Per  Week 

and  it  will  earn  over 
$400  a  month  for  you 

We'li  Send  Troof  by  Tteturti  Ma/I 


I 


SOUNDS  like  a  gold  mine,  doesn't  it.  Well, 
It  isn't  a  gold  mine  nor  a  speculation  or 
chance  game  of  any  kind  whatever. 
It  is  the  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest, 
best  investment  opportunity  you  will  ever  have 
a  chance  to  investigate.  It  is  Irrigated  Land, 
10  acres  of  which  will  ea.si1y  earn  $5,000  per  year 
tor  any  man  who  is  at  all  famUiar  with  farming. 

U.  S.  Government  Reports 

Now.  before  you  doubt  this  statement,  look 
at  the  map.  note  the  location  of  these  tracts 
and  then  look  them  up  in  the  U.  S.  Government 
Reports— they  back  up  our  statements  in  cold 
figures  and.  you  know.  Government  Reports 
tell  the  truth. 

We  have  6.250  acres  of  irrigated  land  to  sell 
and  many  acres  are  under  cultivation  now  and 
makino  money  now.  There's  no  developing  to 
be  done— no  clearing— and  In  many  instances 
not  even  a  house,  barn  or  fence  to  build.  We 
are  ready  to  turn  over  any  of  these  tracts  to 
jroti  tomorrow  if  you  wish— tracts  which  are 
tnakino  money  noiv. 

"'Then  why  do  we  want  to  sell  them?"  you 
tuay  ask. 

We  are  not  tryino  \o  sell  all  ot  this  land.  We 
are  going  to  sell  only  a  part  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  the  merest  chance  that  Mre  happen  to 
be  in  a  ponition  to  make  you  such  an  extraordi* 
nary  offer. 

Here's  how  it  happens. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  The  tracts  we  are  offering  you  in  this 
advertisement  are  parts  of  these  famous  pro- 
ducers. 

Former  Owner  Now  Millionaire 

The  former  owner  having  reaped  large  re- 
turns from  them  and  having  reached  the  prime 
of  life,  and  wishing  to  retire  from  business  dis- 
posed of  the  wonderful  Boston  and  Otero 
Fariiis.  We  were  the  fortunate  buyers  of  a 
portion.  We  are  holding  as  large  a  part  of 
these  lands  for  our  own  profit  as  we  care  to 
%.ork— the  rest  —  6.250  acres  —  we  will  sell  to 
whomever  cares  to  accept  this  opportunity,  and 
a  mere  postal  card  to  our  address  will  bring  you 
absolute  proo/to#Ao»z?  that  this  opportunity  is 
(iotiUn,  for  the  land  we  otL^r  you  is  just  as  good 
In  location  and  condition  as  the  land  we  are 
holding — and  we  will  prove  thit. 

Yoa  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family, 
especially  to  your  boyt,  to  at  least  invettigate 
this  prop«)8ition. 

And  if  we  can  prove  all  we  claim  for  it  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  them  to  buy  some  of  it. 

And  if  you  do  investigate  it  and  let  us  send 
the  positive  proofs  of  value,  we  know  that  you 
will  trnnt  to  buy  some  of  it. 

Keep  your  present  farm  if  you  wish — but  buy 
10  acres  out  here  and  send  one  of  the  boys  or  a 
tenant  down  to  work  it  for  yi>u.    This  land  is 

Better  Than  Insurance 

better  than  any  insurance  policy  that  wasever 
written  — 10 acres  of  this  land  will  yield  f5.(XK)  a 
year  clear  profit.  The  land  cannot  get  away 
and  is  yours  or  your  family's  forever. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  secure  one  of  these  10 
acre  tracts  for  your  own  and  your  familys  per- 
manent revenue  is  to  send  us  $50.  Then  take 
pos.ses.sion  of  the  land  if  you  wish  and  pay  us 
$3.85  per  week  fi>r  the  bahance  of  the  year  or  in 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  your  tract  will  have  earned  not 
only  your  liring,  but  will  have  produced  fnongh 
surplus  to  pay  off^  the  balance  of  the  indebted- 
ness. Or.  if  you  wish,  you  may  continue  to  pay 
.oS  this  balJince  at  the  easy  rate  of  $3.85  per 
\week  for  156  weeks. 

It  is  wf)rth  every  cent  we  are  asking  for  it  now. 

It  will  be  worth  double  its  present  price  in 
five  years.  In  10  years  if  skillfully  farmed  and 
even  kept  up  to  itaprtKcnt  protluctireness  it  will 
be  worth  ten  times  more.  This  isn't  a  broad 
claim  either. 

Peculiar  conditions  in  Colorado  make  it  a 
very  cnnsfrnttire  claim. 

Listen.  Mr.  Farmer,  here  are  these  peculiar 
conditions. 

Colorado  has  a  total  area  of  66.000.000  acres. 

Only  txrn  million  acres  of  that  enormousarea 
can  be  cullinitfii.  And  Colorado  tmlny  con- 
sumes more  produce  than  it  can  tver  raise. 


Now  this  hungry  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  incrensing. 

But  the  number  of  acres  of 
producing  land  is  not  increas- 
ing and  never  can  increase 
on  account  of  the  plans  na- 
ture built  upon. 

These.  Mr.  Farmer,  are  the 
reasons  why  some  farmer 
who  now  owns  and  is  work- 
ing a  part  of  this  land  is  this 
very  day  selling  his  products 
on  the  farm  at  prices  ranging 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  higher 
than  the  prices  you  are  get- 
ting for  the  same  articles. 

What  can  this  mean  except 
that  the  demand  for  home- 
grown produce  in  Colorado 
is  enormous. 

And  what  can  this  increas- 
ing population  mean  except 
that  this  enormous  demand 
toill  become  even  greater. 

And  what  can  that  mean 
except  that  the  land  we  are 
offering  you  now  at  $'<5  and 
IllO  per  acre  will  in  10  years 
be  worth  $s.-jO  to  $1,500  an 
acre. 

And  consider.  Mr.  Farmer, 
while  this  land  is  getting 
more  valuable  each  year  it  is 
paying  you  |500  net  per  acre 
per  year  and  more. 

$M)0  per  acre  in  Onions  is 
easy— we  can  prove  it. 

From  $300  to  $500  per  acre  is  easy  in  Melons- 
real  Rocky  Ford  Melons.  This  land  Is  but  8 
miles  Northwest  of  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford. 

Indeed  we  could  make  so  many  astounding 
st.-Uements  concerning  alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
apples  (that  sold  in  New  York  last  year  at  20 
cts.  apiece)  and  many  other  fruits,  veaetables 
and  cereals  that  you  would  not  believe  them 
unless  we  could  lay  our  proofs  down  beside 
you  for  you  to  refer  to  as  you  read. 

But  doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  realize  2.  3 
and  even  4  times  your  present  pnjfit  with  no 
more  irork  and  on  a  farm  no  larger  than  your 
present  farm  that  you  cannot  afford  tootsrlook 
sui'h  an  opportunity^ 

It  can  be  shown.     We  have  the  proof. 

Write  for  thia  proof.  It  obligates  you  in  no 
way. 

There's  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  in  investigation.  So  investigate  this 
proposition  today. 

We  need  but  one  thousand  answers  to  this 
advertisement  to  insure  the  .sale  of  every  acre, 
and  such  advertisements  have  been  known  to 
draw  600  inquiries  in  one  week. 

There  are  only  6J5  ten-acre  tracts  to  be  had 
and  this  opportunity  is  for  a  few  early  birds. 
It  is  a  Golden  opp<irtunity  that  can  be  proved 
golden.  Think  of  it!  2.  3  and  4  times  your 
present  profits  on  the  same  acreage  with  no 
more  work,  and  absolutely  no  chance  of  fail- 
ure, except  through  your  own  mistake.  The 
climate  of  Colorado  gives  you  11  growing 
months. 

It  is  remarkjibly  clear  and  exhilarating,  with 
clear  sunshine  about  340  days  in  the  year.  It 
ts  this  wonderful  sunshine  that  matures  3  and 
4  crops  per  year.  It  is  this  sunshine  and  the 
fact  th.it  our  irrigation  water  contains  a  silt 
which  is  the  very  best  fertilizer  knoten  that 
makes  product.^  of  the  Boston  and  Otero  Farms 
specimens  of  exceeding  beauty  and  value. 

Failure  Is  Unknoivn 

except  through  individual  carelessness.  You 
are  absolitcly  fortified  against  frosts  by  the 
climate— again.st  excessive  rains  by  the  natural 
condition.s— against  diouth  by  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  irrigation  system  in  the 
country. 

Our  water  comes  direct  from  the  Arkansas 
River,  which  is  rich  in  natural  fertilizers  drain- 
ed from  3, 0()0  square  miles  of  virgin  mountain 
soil:  it  not  only  feeds  the  crops  but  enriches 
the  soil  in  a  m.anner  impossible  even  with  the 
highest  priced  fertilizers  you  can  buy— so  your 
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land  never  can  wear  out.  but  becomes  mor& 
VrniJHctire—htt ter  under  cultivation. 

V/e  al.so  own  and  operate  the  Bob  Creek 
Reservoir  as  an  auxiliary  supply  which  could, 
if  desired,  furnish  water  for  all  crops  a  year 
running. 

Perpetual  water  rights  and  a  share  of  stc:>ck 
in  this  reservoir  and  the  main  canal  (also 
owned  by  us)  are  passed  to  you  with  deed  to 
the  land. 

The  advantage  of  getting  your  water  when 
you  want  it  and  putting  it  where  you  want  it 
in  just  the  right  amounts,  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  in  this  section  are  able  to 
produce  the  finest  developed  specimens  of 
fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  in  the  country  and 
secure  top  prices  on  every  crop. 

Why  work  as  you  do  for  thepro./7^  you  make. 

Why  waste  part  of  your  profits  in  the  feed- 
ing and  housing  of  stock  in  the  irinter. 

Come  out  here-  where  there's  no  need  of  all 
of  this— make  money  all  the  time— feed  your 
stock  the  overflow  and  watch  them  fatten  to 
top  prices.  Stock  is  raised  here  at  practically 
no  real  expense. 

The  shipping  facilities  to  the  Eastern  market 
for  early  produce  and  stock  are  excellent. 
These  ti.-icts  adjoin  the  main  line  of  the  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.  (see  .Map}  and  the  Atchison.  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe— competing  lines  to  Kansas  City. 
Omaha,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  There  are 
also  Denver.  Pueblo.  Colorado  Sprinus.  Lead- 
ville.  Cripple  Creek  and  all  the  thickly  populat- 
ed and  rich  mining  towns  riic;ht  at  our  doors — 
all  of  them  affording  high  priced  markets. 

Mr.  Bl.ancett.  one  of  our  prosperous  farn-.ers. 
sold  ajiples  from  2'j  acres  for  ?1.150.  He  .sold 
berries  which  he  had  planted  between  rows  for 
$1,625.  Think  of  it!  2Ji  acres  yielding  $2,775— 
over  $1,000  per  acre. 

We've  got  proofs  tnghow  th.it  $5.0oO  per  year 
from  10  acres  of  this  land  is  ennv.  We  want 
you  to  be  one  of  the  early  birds  on  this  propo- 
sition. 

We  want  you  to  write  us  today  for  full  infor- 
mation—for prnof  no  nian  cin  «|onlit  — proof 
that  will  show  you  hrttv  you  can  make  2.  3  and 
4  times  the  money  you  make  now  on  the  .same 
acreage  and  without  working  any  harder  ih.in 
you  are  working  today.  This  proposition  is 
rich  in  possibilities  for  you.  2',^<\*  is  the  luo- 
ment  to  decide  to  invee'igate.  for  your  oppnr- 
tunity  tn  grasp  the  hnitrtfi/i/l  hand  of  fortunt  is 
htre  andnow.     Write  us  today  for  the /'rooA 


NORTHWEST  LAND  &  TRUST  CO^   534  Monadnoek  Building,  CHICAGO 
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Receipts  of  cattle  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  aggregate  2,381,- 
391,  an  increase  of  34-555.  over  the 
same  time  last  year.  This  increase, 
it  must  be  noted,  has  been  made  in 
the  face  of  a  decrease  in  receipts  of 
western  range  cattle  of  nearly  70,000 
compared  with  last  year.  The  cattle 
market  is  considerably  lower  than  a 
month  ago.  At  that  time  strictly 
prime  steers  were  selling  up  to  $7.50, 
but  at  present  it  takes  something  very 
choice  to  bring  $7.25  or  $7.30.  We 
topped  the  market  \\  cdnesday  of  this 
week  at  $7.30  and  also  sold  the  next 
highest  cattle  at  $7.25.  The  latter 
price  we  also  realized  for  a  consign- 
ment on  Monday  and  have  made  sev- 
eral sales  recently  at  $7.00  to  $7.15. 
It  may  be  safely  put  down,  however, 
that  cattle  need  to  be  pretty  good  to 
land  above  $7.00.  The  market  is  in 
very  good  condition;  in  fact,  the  de- 
cline noted  is  nothing  more  than 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
under  the  increase  of  receipts  of 
western  grassers.  the  movement  of 
which  is  now  at  its  highest  point.  In 
about  six  weeks  more  the  supply 
from  the  range  will  be  practically 
over  and  we  look  to  see  good  corn-fed 
cattle  sell  higher,  as  there  is  no 
question  but  what  that  class  of  stock 
IS  in  light  supply  throughout  the 
country,  and  other  grades  of  fat  corn- 
fed  cattle,  such  as  usually  sell  50c  to 
75c  below  tin  i.,|,-.  arr  a!<<.  in  limit- 
ed   supply    as    compared    with    former 


years.  While  it  looks  as  though  corn 
is  going  to  command  a  pretty  good 
price  the  coming  winter  we  believe 
that  feeders  who  put  in  the  right  kind 
of  cattle  and  handle  them  right  will 
make  money.  The  butcher  stock 
market  has  just  about  kept  pace  with 
the    steer    trade   in      its      fluctuations. 

Stockers  and  feeders  have  been 
seeking  a  little  lower  level.  There  is 
active  demand  for  everything  desir- 
able in  that  line,  however.  Good  to 
fancy  selected  feeders,  weighing  from 
000  lbs.  to  1 150  lbs.  are  quotable  at 
$4.50  to  $5.25.  with  good  to  fancy  se- 
lected stockers  weighing  from  600 
to  850  lbs.  at  $4.00  to  $4.75. 

Receipts  of  hogs  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  aggregate  5,484,- 
042.  a  decrease  of  66.016  from  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year.  The 
market  is  loc  to  15c  higher  than  a 
month  ago.  top  today  standing  at 
$6.70  and  bulk  of  the  good  hogs  sell- 
ing from  $6.50  to  $6.65.  These  prices 
arc  about  loc  lower  than  prevailed  at 
this  time  last  year.  Packers  have 
been  hammcrintr  the  market  pretty 
hard  the  past  few  days,  evidently 
wi'h  a  view  of  getting  prices  down  to 
a  basis  more  to  their  liking  before 
the  opening  of  the  winter  packing 
season.  T-ight  hogs  are  losing  the 
popularity  which  they  have  enjoyed 
during  the  summer  and  with  the  ad- 
vent of  cooler  weather  the  heavier 
hogs  are  coming  more  into  favor. 
Th(  market  has  been  very  erratic 
during   the   past   two  weeks  and   fluc- 


tuations have  been  sharp  and  sudden. 
While  hogs  are  not  bringing  as  much 
money  as  they  were  earlier  in  the 
year,  prices  nevertheless  are  on  a 
fairly  satisfactory  basis  to  producers, 
and  the  outlook  is  favorable  for 
same  to  continue.  There  is  very  good 
demand  both  on  domestic  and  for- 
eign account  for  hog  products  and 
there  is  especially  urgent  export  de- 
mand for  lard  at  present,  so  that 
prices  are  being  well  kept  up.  In  our 
opinion  hog  raisers  and  feeders  need 
have  no  uneasiness  regarding  the 
outlook,  as  everything  points  to  con- 
tinued satisfactory  conditions  in  that 
branch  of  the  trade. 

Receipts  of  sheep  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  aggregate  3,001,- 
065.  a  decrease  of  345,997  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
market  on  fat  lambs  is  considerably 
higher  than  a  month  ago.  For  in- 
stance, best  native  lambs  are  at  pres- 
ent selling  at  $7.00  to  $7.25.  So  far 
as  mutton  sheep  are  concerned  there 
is  not  much  change.  Feeders  are 
just  a  shade  lower.  There  has  been 
a  strong  demand  all  month  for  all 
classes  of  feeding  stock,  breeding 
ewes.  etc.  The  run  of  western  sheep 
has  been  very  heavy.  This  was  late 
in  starting  but  has  been  making  up 
for  lost  time  the  last  thirty  days. 
Very  best  western  feeding  lambs  are 
costing  $7.10  to  $7.15,  with  fair  to 
good  kind  at  $6.90  to  $7.10. 

Chicago,   October  2,   1907. 


HOG  CHOLERA 

TDhQ  Hog  Worm  is  tHe  Most  Dangerotis  Foe  of  tHe  Hog 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 
unthrifty.  Then  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
worm.  Even  the  liver  and  lung  worms,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Remedy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  shoat.  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  this 
remedy.  Can't  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment.  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  it  is  easy 
to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  few  days'  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL 
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ATTENTION   TO   THE   COLT'S 
FEET. 


All  parts  of  the  hoof  grow  forward 
and  downward  with  equal  rapidity, 
the  rate  of  growth  being  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  blood 
supplied  to  the  pododerm  or  "quick." 
says  an  agricultural  exchange.  Abun- 
dant and  regular  exercise,  good  grow- 
ing, moistness  and  suppleness  of  the 
hoof,  going  barefoot,  plenty  of  good 
food,  and  at  proper  intervals  remov- 
ing the  overgrowth  of  the  hoof  and 
regulating  the  bearing  surface,  by  in- 
creasing the  volume  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  blood  flowing  into 
the  pododerm,  favor  the  rapid 
growth  of  horn  of  good  quality; 
while  lack  of  exercise,  dryness  of 
horn,  and  <.\cr>sive  length  of  the 
hoof  hinder  growth. 

The  average  length  of  growth  is 
about  f)ne-third  of  an  inch  a  month. 
Hind  hoofs  grow  faster  -than  fore 
hoofs,  and  unshod  ones  faster  than 
shod  ones.  The  time  required  for  the 
horn  t<»  grow  from  the  coronet  to  the 
ground,  though  influenced  to  a  slight 
degree  by  the  predicted  conditions, 
varies  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of 
the  coronet  from  the  ground.  At  the 
toe,  depending  on  its  heiglnh,  the 
horn  grows  down  in  11  to  13  months, 
at  the  side  walls  in  six  to  eight 
months,  and  at  the  heels  in  three  to 
five  months.  We  thus  estimate  with 
tolerable  accuracy  of  such  defects  in 
the  hoofs  as  cracks,  clefts,  etc. 

Irregular  growth  is  not  infrequent. 
The  almost  invariable  cause  of  this 
is  an  improper  distribution  of  the 
body  weight  over  the  hoof — that  is, 
an  unbalanced  foot.  Colts  running 
in  soft  pastures  or  confined  for  long 
periods  in  the  stable,  are  frc(iuently 
allowed  to  grow  hoofs  of  excessive 
length.  The  long  toe  becomes  "dish- 
ed"— that  is,  concave  from  the  coro- 
net to  the  ground — the  long  quarters 
curl  forward  and  inward,  and  often 
completely  cover  the  frog  and  lead  to 
contraction  of  the  heels,  or  the  whole 
hoof  bends  outward  or  inward,  and  a 
crooked  foot,  or,  even  worse,  a  crook- 
ed leg.  is  the  result  if  the  long  hoof 
be  allowed  to  exert  its  powcreful  and 
abnormally  directed  levir.igc  for  but 
a  few  months  upon  young  plastic 
bones  and  ti-nder  and  lax  articular 
ligament-.  All  cnah-  arc  imt  toak-d 
with  straight  leg>>,  hut  failun-  lo  regu- 
late the  length  and  bearing  t>t  the 
hoof  may  make  a  straight  leg  crook- 
ed anil  ;i  cro<ikcd  leg  worse,  just  as 
inielligent  care  during  the  growing 
period  can  greatly  improve  a  congen- 
itally  crooked  limb.  It  breeders  were 
more  generally  cognizant  <if  the  i>o\\- 
er  of  overgr<>\vn  and  inihalanced  hoots 
to  divert  the  lower  bone-;  of  the  young 
legs  from  their  projur  din.  clion.  and 
therefore,  to  cause  them  to  be  tnove<l 
improperly,  with  loss  of  speed  an<l 
«)ften  with  injury  to  tlie  linib'^.  we 
might  Impe  to  ^ee  fewer  ktioek-kneed. 
bow-legged,  "splay-fi  mted."  "pigeon- 
toed."  cow-hocked,  interfering,  .ind 
pacldlin^  horse-. 

If  in  shortening  the  lumf  Miir  side 
wall  i>  from  ignorance  left  toii  long, 
or  cut  down  too  low  with  relation  to 
the  other,  the  fooi  will  bi-  unbalanced, 
and  in  traveling  the  long  section  will 
reach  the  grt>nnd  first  and  will  con- 
tinue to  (1(1  so  until  it  has  been  re- 
duced lo  it>  ]>rcqier  level  (length)  by 
the    increased    wear    which    will    take 


place  at  this  point.  While  this  oc- 
curs rapidly  in  unshod  hoofs,  though 
it  is  itself  more  rapidly  worn  away 
beneath  the  high  (long)  side  than 
elsewhere,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
shoe  is  worn  out  the  tread  of  the  shoe 
may  be  flat.  If  this  mistake  be  re- 
peated from  month  to  month,  the 
part  of  the  wall  left  too  high  will 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  low  side, 
whose  pododerm  is  relatively  anaemic 
as  the  result  of  the  greater  weight 
falling  on  this  half  of  the  hoof,  and 
the  ultimate  result  will  be  a  "wry," 
or  crooked  foot. 

The  colt  should  have  abundant  ex- 
ercise on  dry  ground.  The  hoofs  will 
then  wear  gradually;  and  it  will  only 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
regulate  any  uneven  wear  with  the 
rasp  and  to  round  off  the  sharp  edge 
about  the  toe  in  order  to  prevent 
breaking  away  of  the   wall. 

Colts  in  the  stable  cannot  wear 
down  their  hoof>;  sd  that  every  few 
weeks  they  should  be  rasped  down 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  wall  well 
rounded  to  prevent  chipping.  The 
soles  and  clefts  of  the  frog  should  be 
picked  out  every  few  days  and  the 
entire  hoof  washed  clean.     Plenty  of 
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clean  straw  litter  should  be  provided. 
Ploofs  that  arc  becoming  "wry" 
should  have  the  wall  shortened  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  straighten  the 
foot-axis.  This  will  ultimately  pro- 
duce a  good  luxjf  and  will  improve 
the  position  of  the  limb. 

The  horse's  hoof  is.  after  all,  a 
good  deal  what  we  make  it,  and  if  our 
horses,  from  their  colthood  up,  had 
their  feet  more  carefully  attended  to, 
anrl,  especially  were  they  invariably 
to  stand  while  in  confinement  on 
some  material  less  deleterious  to  the 
hoof  than  dry  wooden  flooring,  from 
which  the  foot  suffers  no  attrition 
whatsoever,  and  by  which  it  is,  more- 
over, depleted  of  its  natural  moisture, 
their  feet  would,  in  the  period  of  the 
animals"  active  usefulness  be  bound 
to  be  better  shaped,  harder,  less  brit- 
tle, and  in  every  way  better  suited  for 
the   work    required    of   them. 


S.  M.  Tracy,  a  dairy  expert,  says  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  good  milk  or 
make  good  butter  when  the  cows  are 
obliged  to  drink  from  surface  ponds. 
Since  87  per  cent  of  milk  is  water  it 
is  a  very  important  thing  that  the 
water  should  be  fresh  ana  pure. 


YOU  NEEDiTHIS  BOOK. 

Tne  publishers  of  the  .\gricultural  Epitomist,  Spencer,  Indiana,  (the  only  agricultural  i 
that  is  edited  and  printed  on  a  farm)  have  made  arrangements  by  which  they  can  offer  with 
three  years'  subscription  to  their  paper  at  50  cents,  a  copy  of     --i^-    •  ^ 

ROPP'S  *  COMMERCIAL    CALCULATOR 

absolutely  free,  postage  prepaid.  You  should  not  overlook  this  opportunitv  to  secure  one  of  th« 
foremost  farm_ monthlies  in  the  coimtry,  together  witn  this  valuable  book  at  the  price  of  the  paper 
alone. 

WHAT    THE^CALCULATOR    IS 

A  READY  CALCLLATOR,  BUSINESS  ARITHMB* 
TIC  and  REFERENCE  BOOK  COMBINED. 

This  Is  unQuestion-ably  the  most  complete  and 
convenient  work  on  Figures  for  PRACTIC.AX.  USB 
ever  putjlLshed.  It  coiitaiiis  nearly  all  the  8hort 
Cuts  known;  hiindred.-<  of  Simple  Rules  and  Original 
Methods  for  "Kasy  and  l<ai)i<l  ("alculation,"  and 
Millions  of  Accurate  Answers  to  Business  Examples 
and  to  Practical  Problems. 

It  Sifts  and  Simplifies  the  whole  science  of  Alltb* 
nietic.  retalnink:  only  the  Cream  in  a  nutshell,  as  It 
were.  Its  lables.  Rules  and  Methods  are  extremely 
simple  eminently  useful  I'racUcal,  and  fully abmst 
with  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity. 

Everyone  who  prefers  to  talve  the  Simplest  the 
Shortest  and  the  Easiest  way  for  doin^  nls  work 
should  possess  a  copy  of  this  useful  and  conveQlent 
Pocket  ^lanual.  It  w  ill  enable  everybody  to  become 
ProMcient  and  Quick  in  Fijrures;  and  to  many  a 
younK  person  It  ni.ay  prove  to  be  a  stepping  stone 
to  a  successful  business  career. 

It  will  show  at  a  glance,  without  the 
tse  of  pencil.  pen  or  paper 

The  Diimber  of  bushels  and  pounds  In  a  load  Of 
Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  t)ats,  or  Parley  and  the  comet 
amount  for  siinie  at  any  price  per  bushel. 

The  Miact  amount  for  a  lot  of  hoes  or  cattle,  from 
1  lb.  to  a  carload,  at  any  price  per  cwt. 

The  correct  amount  for  a  load  of  Hay,  Straix^Cosl 
or  Coke,  from  25  cents  to  $i'0.00  per  ton.       M 

The  correct  amount  for  articles  sold  by^tlie 
Bushel,  pound.  Yard  or  Dozen  from  Uc  to  tf. 

The  exact  wanes  for  any  time,  at  varfous  rates  per 
month,  per  week  and  per  day. 

The  equivalent  of  wiieat  In  flour,  when  exchanf* 
Inji  same,  from  Ih  to  40  lbs,  to  the  bushel.. 

The  only  correct  Rule  and  Table  for  estimating 
the  exact  contents  of  Iors  of  all  sizes. 

The  exact  contents  of  Lumber.  Cisterns,  Bim^ 
Wacon  Beds.  Corn  Cribs.  Cord-wood  and  Cari>eiw 
ters".  Plasterers'  and   Hricklayers'  work. 

The  exact  interest  on  any  sum,  for  any  tlmfl^  at 
any  practical  rate  per  cent. 

The  Day  of  the  N\  eek,  for  any  date  In  300  jr^t^ 
besides  biindrcds  of  other  very  useful  things. 

It  Ktves  all  the  Latest  and  Shortest  methods 
known,  besides  many  published  for  the  first  time; 
viz:  An  Easy  and  I'nerring  process  for  "Adding 
Lone:  Columns;  Short  Cuts  in  Multiplication  and 
Division,  i'roblems  in  Fractions,  interest.  Pei^ 
centase.  Mensuration,  etc.,  are  usually  solved  with 
less  than  on^fhird  the  figures  and  labor  required 
by  ordinary  methods. 

th   round  corners  and  Just  the  right  size  to  fit 
work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  iarma^ 


Size  eVixS'H   inches. 

Handsomely  and  attractively  bound  it 
the  pKJcket.  A  copy  of  tnis  useful  and 
mechanic,  or  business  man. 


cloth,  wi 
practical 


FILL  OUT 
THIS  COUPON 

Enclose  50  cents  and  mall  at  once 

»  to 

Epitomint     Publishing      Co. 
Dept.  SPENCER.  IND. 


COUPON 


EPITOMIST  Pl'BLISHIN'G  CO..   Spencer.  INDIANA. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  50  cents  for  which  send  the 
Epitomist  for  three  years  from  date.  Send  me  as  a  premtUID 
postpaid  a  copy  of  Ropp's  Commekcial.  Calculatob. 


Name  

Address 
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Directory  of  Breeders'  Associations 


The  following  list  comprisea  the 
name  of  every  live  stork  breeders'  as- 
sociation In  the  United  States,  of  which 
we  have  record.  The  name  and  ad- 
dress of  secretary  will  also  be  found 
in  every  case.  If  any  associations  of 
this  kind  are  not  listed,  we  ask  that 
secretaries  notify  us  at  once  and  also 
notify  us  at  once  as  to  any  changre  in 
names  and  addresses.  It  will  be  the 
intention  to  keep  tills  list  up  to  date, 
and  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  of 
secretaries    to    that   end. 


Cattle  Breeder*. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association — Thomas  McFarlane,  Pedi- 
grree  Record  Building,  Union  Stock 
Yards,    Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club — L.  P. 
Sisson,   Newark,   O.,    Secretary. 

American  Galloway  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas.  Gray,  Pedigree  Record 
Building.  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — W. 
H.  Caldwell,  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— C.  R.  Thomas.  Stock  Yards, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Secretary. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — J.  J. 
Hemingway,    New    York.    Secretary. 

Tlie  Polled  Durliam  Breeders'  Ass'n., 
J.  H.  Martz,  Sec.-Treas..  Greenville, 
Ohio. 

American  Short-Horn  Breeders"  As- 
sociation— John  W.  Groves.  Pedigree 
Record  Building.  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chieago,    Secretary. 

American  Sussex  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion— Overton  Lea,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Set-retary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association — C. 
M.   WIn.slow,   Brandon.   Vt..   Secretary. 

Breeders'  Association  of  French-Ca- 
nadian Cattle  of  the  I'nited  States — 
W.  J.  McCurdy,  Bingliamton.  N.  Y., 
Secretary. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
America — H.  B.  Richards,  Easton.  Pa., 
Secretary. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
AmerUa — F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro, 
Vt..    Secretary. 

Maine  State  Jersey  Cattle  Associa- 
tion— N.  R.  Pike.  Winthrop,  Maine, 
Secretary. 

National  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Associati  )n — A.  E.  White,  Chicago, 
Secretary.    5629    Madison    Ave. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — Warren  Gammon,  Secre- 
tary,   Des   Moines.    Iowa. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America 
(im-orpDrated) — •  llarley  A.  Martin, 
Gotham,     Wisconsin,     Secretary. 

Shelby  County  Fine  Stick  Exchange. 
Harlan,  Iowa — L.   H.  Packard,  Sec'y. 


Home    Breedern. 

American  Assnriation  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Hor.ses 
— J.  D.  Connor,  Jr.,  Wabash,  Indiana, 
Secretary. 

American  Breeders'  Association  of 
Jacks  and  Jennets — J.  "W.  Jones,  Co- 
lumbia.   Tenn..    Secretary. 

American  Clydesdale  Association — 
R.  B.  Ogilvie.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago,   Secretary. 

Pt-rrherctn  Society  of  America — Geo. 
W.  Ptubbiefleld.  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,    Secretary. 

The  Pereheron  Roadster  Co.,  Chas. 
C.  Glenn.  Columbus.  Oiilo.   Secretary. 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders' 
Ass  jciation — 1.  B.  Xall.  Louisville,  Ky.. 
Secretary. 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club — Mor- 
timer Levering.  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
Secretary. 

American  Shire  Horse  Breeders*  As- 
sociation— Charles  Burgess.  Wenona, 
Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Stud  Bonk  (Thorough- 
breds)— James  E.  Wheeler.  N.  Y..  Reg- 
istrar. 

American  Trotting  Register  Co.— 
W.    H.    Knight.    Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association 
— Alexander  Galbraith.  Janesvllle, 
Wis..   Secretary. 

Cleveland  Bav  Society  of  America — 
R.  P.  Stericker.  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
."Secretary. 

The  French  d-.Tf  h  Horse  Roadster 
Co..  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Glenn,  Secretary,  Co- 
lumbus,   Ohio. 

French       Coach       Horse       Society    of 


America — Duncan  E.  Willett,  2112 
Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago.    Secretary. 

German  Ilan^iverian  and  Oldenburg 
Coach  Horse  Breeders'  Association — 
J.   Crouch.   Lafayette,    Ind.,   Secretary. 

Morgan  Horse  Register — Joseph  Bat- 
tel.,   Middlebury.    Vt.,    editor. 

National  French  Draft  Horse  Asso- 
ciation— C.  E.  Stubbs,  Fairfleld,  Iowa, 
Secretary. 

Oldenburg  Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America — C.  E.  Stubbs.  Fairrteld. 
Iowa,  Secretary. 


Sheep 
Ball, 


Breeders' 
Hamburg, 


Merino      Sheep- 


Sheep  Breeders. 

American  and  Delaine  Merino  Rec- 
ord Association — S.  M.  Cleaver.  Dela- 
ware,  O.,   Secretary. 

Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders'  Publishing  Association — R. 
P.  .Berry,    Ciokey,    Pa.,    Secretary. 

Franco-American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock,   N.   Y..   Secretary. 

Improved  Black-Top  Delaine  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — O.  M. 
Robertson,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  Secre- 
tary. 

Interstate  and  International  Polled 
Dickinson  Register — H.  G.  McDowell, 
Canton,  C,  Secretary 

Michigan    Merino 
Association — E.      N. 
Mich.,   Secretary. 

National      Delaine 
Breeders'  Association — John  B.   McCle'i- 
land,    Cannonsburg,    Pa.,    Secretary. 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  As- 
sociation—R.  O.  Logan.  California, 
Mich..     Secretary. 

Standard  American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock.    N.    Y.,    Secretary. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Registry 
Association — J.  A.  B.  Walker,  Mount 
Air.    Pa.,    Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— C.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrisburg, 
Vt.,    Secretary. 

New  York  State  American  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — J.  Hora- 
tio Earll,  Skaneateles.  N.   Y.,  Secretarv. 

Continental  Dorset  Club — Joseph  E. 
Wing,    Mechanicsburg,    O..    Secretary. 

Dorset  Horn  Breeders'  Association 
of  America — M.  A.  Cooper.  Washing- 
ton,  Pa..   Secretary. 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society — F 
T.  Dawiey,  FayettevlUe.  N.  Y.,  Secre- 
tary. 


r.    M.    STEVEKSON 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 
AberdeeolAogns 

CATTLE 

Eaglish  Sblre 

HOR.SES 

Chester    White    Swioe. 
P  Rock  Chickens.  M.  B.  Tarkeys. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  a,  Shannon  City,  Iowa 


BLOOD     WILL     SELL 

IN  BERKSHIRES 
have  a  very  fine  young 
sow  bred  to  ROYAL 
PREMIER  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
males  and    females   by 

that  sire,  on  all  of  which  I  can  quote  you 

attractive  prices. 


IN  JERSEYS  I  have 
young  bulls,  heifers 
and  splendid  calves. 
Prices  low  and  quali- 
ties high. 


W.  F.  McSPARRAN  Furnlss,  Pa 


American  Cotswold  Association — 
Frank  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wis., 
Secretary. 

American  Leicester  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— A.  J.  Temple.  Cameron.  Ills., 
Secretary. 

American  Oxford  Down  Association 
— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton,  O.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Ramboulliet  Sheep-Breed- 
ers' Association — Dwlght  Lincoln,  Mil- 
ford   Center.   O.,    Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Asso- 
ciation— Mortimer  Leverinir.  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  Secretary. 

National  Shropshire  Record  Associa- 
tion—S.  J.  Weber,  Middlevllle,  Mich. 

Hampshire  Down  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion of  America — C.  A.  Tyler,  Nottawa, 
Mich..    Secretary. 

The  International  Lincoln  Society — 
H.  A.  Daniels,  Clio.  Michigan,  Sec'y. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep-Breeders' 
Association — Bert  Smith,  Charlotte, 
Mich.,  Secretary. 

Dickinson  Record  Co. — H.  G.  McDow- 
ell, Canton,   O.,   Secretary. 

American  Southdown  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Frank  K.  Springer,  Spring- 
field,  His.,   Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Registry 
Association — George  W.  Franklin,  Des 
Moines,    Iowa,   Secretary. 

American  Tunis  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Roundtree,  Craw- 
fordsville.  Ind.,  Secretary. 
International  von  Homeyer  Rambou- 
lliet Club— E.  M.  Moore.  Orchard  Lake. 
Mich..  Secretary. 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders' 
Association — John  W.  Fulton,  Kansas 
City,    Mo.,    Secretary. 

American  Milch  Goat  Record  Asso- 
ciation—W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton.  O.. 
Secretary. 


Swine    Breeders. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Club  of 
America— F.  B.  Stewart.  EspeyviUe. 
Pa..    Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  Associa- 
tion— E.  K.  Morris,  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
Secretary. 

National  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— Thomas  P.  Sharpless.  West 
Chester.  Pa.,  Secretary. 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As- 
sociation—H.  C.  Sheldon.  604  Main  St., 
Peoria,   Illinois,  Secretary. 

O.  1.  C.  Swine  Breeders'  Aesoclatloa 
— C.   M.   Hiles,  Cleveland,  O.,   Secretary. 

Southwestern  Poland-China  Record 
Association— H.  P.  Wilson,  Gadsden. 
Tenn.,   Secretary. 

Standard  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation—W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis, 
Ind..    Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co. 
—George  F.  Woodworth.  MaryvlUe, 
Mo..    Secietary. 

United  States  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
sociation— D.  T.  Bascom,  California, 
Mich..    Secretary. 

Victoria  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
— H.  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind..  Secretary. 

American  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation, Ernest  Freigau.  Dayton,  O., 
Secretary. 

American  Berkshire  Association — 
Frank  S.  Springer,  Springfield.  Ills., 
Secretary. 

Am.'rican  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Assoeiatlon — S.  E.  Morton.  Cam- 
den.   O..    Secretary. 

American  E.<*sex  Association — F.  M. 
Stout.    McLean.     Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co. — 
W.  M.  McFadden,  Pedigree  Record 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago. 
Secretary. 

American  Tnmworth.  Swine  Record 
Association— E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg. 
Mii'h..     Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  (Thin-Rind) 
Swine  Record  Association — E.  C. 
Stone,    Armstrong,    Ills.,    Secretarv. 

American  Yorkshire  Club — H.  Q 
Krum.  W^hlte  Bear  Lake,  Minn.,  Sec- 
retary. 

National  Poland-China  Record  Co , 
—A.  M.  Brown,  Winchester.  Ind..  Sec- 
retary. 

International       Record         Association 
«"'* — H.    A.    Jones.      Penn      Yan,    N.    Y 
Secretary.     International  for  all  breeds 
and   countries. 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion—Ed. S.  Hill.  Peruvtlle,  N.  Y..  Sec- 
retary. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October— 1907. 

SAVE  MONEY 

ON  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Regulnr  SuliMorlptlou  to  Blooded 
stoek  Ks  r>{)  cents  a  year,  or  three  years 
for  one  dollar.  None  of  the  following 
offers  are  good  f..r  Canadian  or  for- 
eign   subscription.s. 

fio.  1.  Send  one  dollar  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  t'.ventv-Jlve 
farmers  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for 
three  years  an.l  your  choice  of  any  one 
of  the  following  list  free  for  one  vear- 
Nebraska    Farm  .lournal,   Lincoln,   Neb 

'I'enn"        ""''    Grower,      Ciiattanooga, 
Rural   Home,   New   Yoik  City 
Farm   &    Fireside,   SpringM.  Id',  Ohio. 
Apple    Specialist,    Quincv.    III. 
harm    Journal,    Philadelphia.    Pa 
Successful    Farming.    Des   Moines,'  lawa. 
Agricultural     Epitomist,    Spencer.     In.l 
We.stern    Swine    Breeder.    Lincoln,    Neb' 
Greens    truit   Grower,   Rochester.   N.    Y 
Reliable    Poultry    Journal,    Quincv     111   ' 
Poultry    Herald.    St.    Paul,    Minn.  * 

lid  '''•"'*'■•'■  J^uinal.  Indianapolis, 
Successful    Poultry    Journal.      Chicago. 

Poultry   Review,    Hlniira.  N.  Y. 
Poultry    Advocate.    Svracuse,    N     Y 
American    Swineherd,   Chicag  >,    III." 

%'o.  2.  Send  (.ne  d  illar  an<l  twentv- 
nve  cents  and  the  names  and  addres.ses 
of  twenty-five  fanners  and  get  Blooded 
Stock  for  three  years  and  vour  choice 
or  any  one  of  tlie  following  papers  for 
one   year: 

Ohio   Farmer,   Cleveland.   Ohio. 
Southern    Planter,    Richni  md.   Va. 
Home    an.l    Farm.    Louisville.    Ky. 
Farm  and   Home.   Springrteld.   Ma.ss. 
Southern    A-riculturist.    Nashville.  Tenn 
Arkansas   Homestead,    Little   Rock.  Ark 
American    Poultry   Journal,   Chicago.  Ill 
truit  Growers'   Journal.   Treynor,  Iowa 
Poultry    Success.    Springfield,    Ohio. 
American    Fancier,    Ney    York   City. 
Indiana    Farmer.    Indianapolis.    Ind 
Kimball's    Dairy    Farmer,    Waterloi     la 
American    Fruit   and   Nut    Journal.    Pet- 

ersl)urg.   Va. 
Farm   and   Stock,    St.   Joseph.   Mo. 
Farm    Star,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

No.  3.  Send  one  dollar  and  flftv  cents 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  twen- 
ty-five farmers  and  get  Blooded  Stock 
for  three  years  and  ydur  choice  of 
any  one  of  the  following  papers  for 
one   year: 

Jersey     Bulletin.    Indianapolis, 
Prairie    Farmer,   Chicago,   111. 
New   York   Farmer.    Port   Jervis, 
Farmers'     Guide.     Huntington, 
Inland    Farmer,    Louisville,    Ky. 
Southern    Cultivator,    Atlanta.    Ga. 
Wisconsin    Agriculturist.    Racine,    WMs. 
Hoard's   Dairyman,    Ft.   Atkinson,   Wis. 
N.   Y.   Tribune   Farmer.   New   York   Citv. 
Rural   New   Yorker,   New   York   Citv. 
Orange    Judd    Farmer,    Chicago,    111". 
Farmers'    Voice.    Chicago.    III. 
Michigan    Farmer.    Detroit,    Mich. 
The    Farmer.    St.    Paul.    Minn. 
National   Stockman,   Pittsburg.   Pa. 
Am.    .«sheen    Breeder.    Chicago.    111. 
Western   Fruit   Grower,   St.   Joseph.   Mo. 
Practical    Farmer,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Ind. 

N.   Y. 

Ind. 


No.  4.     Send  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
flve  cents  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of   ten    first-class    farmers   interested   in 
live    stock    and    get    Blooded    Stock    for 
3  years  and  your  choice  of  any  one  of 
the  following  papers  for  one  year: 
Country    Gentleman.    Albany,    N.    Y. 
Breeders'    Gazette.    Chicago.    III. 
American   Agriculturist,  New   York. 


OBJECT   OF    \.\TIOX\I.   COR\    EXPO- 
SITION. 


The  National  Corn  Exposition  at  the 
Coliseum  Building,  Chicago.  Octobers 
to  19.  had  its  inception  in  the  mind 
of  the  late  E.  S.  Fursman  of  El  Paso, 
III.,  a  veteran  corn  grower  and  a  man 
with  Implicit  faith  in  the  possibilities 
of  corn.  The  Exposition  was  made 
possible  by  the  lil»eralitv  of  the  lead- 
ing Chicago  Business  men.  who  siib- 
scrilM'il  liberally  t(»  .1  Inr.yc  guarantee 
fund.  'I'Ik'Si'  liiisini  ss  men  f«cl  that 
th»'ir  prospfiitv  is  in  a  nifasurc  di-- 
pen<lent  upon  the  prosiicrify  of  the 
corn  grower:  consequently  tliey  were 
willing   to  devote   considerable  sums  of 


mone.v  to  be  offered  in  prizes  and  to 
defray  all  other  expenses  of  the  Ex- 
position. 

The  members  of  the  executive  board 
represent,  first  of  ail.  the  leading  bus- 
iness Interests  of  Chicago;  secondly, 
the  corn  g-owers  of  14  leading  corn 
states,  and  each  state  h:is  a  lepresen- 
tative  on  the  board  as  vice-president. 
It  has  been  possible,  therefore,  with 
the  conil)ined  experience  of  the  corn 
growers  and  the  men  f»f  Chi'-ago  to 
prepare  for  what  premises  to  b-  the 
greatest  expo.sition  of  its  kiiul  ever 
held.  I'l*  to  date  ever.vthing  is  en- 
tiiel.v  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
The  Chicago  end  is  coming  on  nicely, 
and  late  repoi'ts  from  tlie  <ountry  in- 
dicate an  unlimited  interest  and  prom- 
ise  of   large   exhibits. 

The  fact  that  ever.v  coin  growing 
secti  in  of  the  country  can  comi>ete, 
has  resulted  in  letters  of  infiu'ry  from 
alnif»st  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
from  Canada.  A  student's  judging 
contest,  a  corn  kitchen,  a  corn  restau- 
rant, rural  play,  good  music,  etc.,  af- 
ford a  variety  of  attractions  and  plenty 
of  entertainment.  Prizes  for  a'ticles 
on  growing  corn,  fir  which  anyone  can 
compete,  will  result  in  a  very  wide  in- 
teT'c^t. 

The  lil)."-ality  of  Chicago  Imsiness 
men  is  fully  appreciatcMl  l>y  the  fa'in- 
ers.  and  tlie  interst  taken  in  the  Ex- 
position l>v  farmers  is  fullv  appreciated 
by  the  p»'omoters.  It  is  esp«vially  de- 
siral>le  tint  this  first  K\po«itlon  be  a 
success.      In    that    event    It    will    become 
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a  permanent  institution,  and  every 
year  corn  growers  will  be  able  to  sh'iw 
the  products  of  their  skill  for  sub- 
stantial  prizes. 


uin  1111  iiH  w  ""  ""  "^  "^ 


1-^  AN  LLUSIIMIIJ)  MAfiAZINC  W  INFOPH 


EVERY    NUMBER 

of  this  splendid  new  National  farm 
meigazine  contains  a  COMPLETE 
BOOK  on  some  agricultural  subject 
Also  keeps  you  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  ALL  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions Has  many  other  new  and 
valuable  features  Price  SScents 
per  single  copy  $2.00  per  year 
No  free  sample  copies.  Send  25cts 
and  names  of  six  good  farmers  for 
six  months  trial  subscription 

6^e  Searle  Publishing  Co.. 
Edgar.  Nebraska. 


Q 


•ThtRt\/lDW()fRtVltAlltt>AntlflOtf<J^lCUiTm 


A  LIFE  INCOME 


If  you  only  knew  how  to  create  for  yourself  a  permanent  income  for  life 
would  you  not  set  aside  a  few  dollars  each  year  for  the  next  uve  or  six  years? 
Then  maybe  you  would  like  to  know  how? 

Take  the  culture  of  nut  trees,  for  instance,  and  start  with  a  very  small  in- 
vestment— say  only  $30  or  $40  per  year.  This  am.ount  will  purchase  and  set 
out  an  acre  of  the  paper-shell  variety  of  pecan  trees — twenty  to  the  acre. 
The  care  and  cultivation  of  these  trees  will  cost  very  little,  and  the  trees  will 
not  interfere  with  other  farming  operations  on  the  same  land.  In  from  six 
to  ten  years  from  the  setting  out,  each  tree  should  yield  at  least  twenty  pounds 
of  nuts — that  is  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre — and  at  only  15  cents  per 
pound  (the  best  varieties  are  now  selling  at  50  and  75  cents),  this  means  a  net 
income  for  life  of  $60  on  each  acre. 

NOW  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 

But,  perhaps  you  will  ask,  can  the  pecan  be  grown  successfully  in  my  lo- 
cality? Not  necessarily.  There  are  some  sections  of  this  country  in  which 
the  pecan  does  not  thrive;  but  there  is  hardly  any  portion  of  the  United  States 
where  some  of  the  many  varieties  of  fruit  or  nut  trees  cannot  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully. 

If  you  care  to  know  more  about  fruit  and  nut  growing  for  profit,  let  us 
send  you  Free  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  the 

American  Fruit  and  Nut  Journal 

which  is  authority  on  the  culture  of  all  varieties  of  fruits  and  nuts.  Or,  send 
us  fifty  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Journal  and  we  will  give  you 
(absohttcly  free )  a  year's  subscription  to  your  choice  of  any  fifty  cent  publica- 
tion in  America. 

THINK  IT  OVER 

But  don't  delay  too  long,  for  both  of  these  offers  are  limited,  and  there 
may  not  be  enough  free  subscriptions  to  go  around  among  the  late  comers. 

ROPER-HINTON  COMPANY.  Inc. 

No.  125  Sycamore  Street, 
PETERSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 
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Hungry  Markets  Surround  Colorado  Farmers 

ProducU  in  Otero  County  Bring  From  10%  to  25%  More  ON  THE 
FARM  Than  The  S2ane  Article  on  The  Same  Day  in  Chicago. 


WHY —  because  Colorado  markets  demand  more  than  Colorado 
can  ever  srrow. 

Only  2.000,000  acres  out  of  26,000,000  can  be  cultivated  in  Colorado, 
and  while  the  population  of  Colorado  is  steadily  increasinR  the  num- 
beruf  producing  acres  is  limited.    Owners  of  Otero  County  farms 
are  secure  for  life  in  their  local  markets  alone. 

This  is  One  advantase  of  farming  in  Otero  County. 
And  Here's  the  reason  why  the  Otero  County  farmer's  land 
pat/8  better  than  yours. 

He  can  grow  things  that  you  can't  and  sell  them  at  better 
prices  tlian  you  can  get  on  anything  you  raise. 

He  can  rai.se  /'///><' crops  of  almost  anyhmg  You  can  in  the 
same  time  it  takes  you  to  raise  One,  for  he  can  work  His  land 
practically  A'o/'V  Dtn/, 

And  he  will  be  able  to  do  this  Ahoays  with  the  same  land,  be- 
cause f>;s  landhas  "fertility  everlasting." 

It  does.T  t  "wear  out'  like  yours,  because  it  is  Irrigated  land 
and  is  enriched  continually  in  the  following  way: 

The  water  that  AV"/**  the  Oter  >Cotmty  farmer's  land  in  fruit- 
ful condition  tl'>\vs  down  from  the  virgin  soil  of  the  mountains 
and  brings  with  it  the  potash,  the  lime,  the  magnesia,  and  the 
sulphuric  acids  —  which  things  constitute  the  very  "Breath  f)f 
Life  '  of  the  soil.  The  water  stays  <m  this  land  as  long  as  desired, 
and  these  fertilizers  soak  into  the  soil.  These  /"/v*  mineral  fer- 
tilizers are  far  more  valuable  than  any  you  Huy  at  Iligfi  Prices. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  that  your  dependence  upon  rain 
is  a  detriment  to  ytmr  profits  in  more  ways  than  one? 

Drouth  and  early  frosts  kill  vow  crops.  You  And  neither  in 
Otero  Coimty.  Excessive  rains  carry  these  necessary  natural 
mineral  depi>sits  o^  your  land  and  they  are  wasted. 

That's  why  your  land  becomeslanguid— your  crops  become 
sickly.    Your  prices  in  already  well  supplied  markets  suffer  ac- 
cordingly.   L'i(;ft(  A'o«'— the  farmers  in  Otero  County  are 
profiting  over  you.  two.  three  and  four  to  one  with- 
out working  any  harder  than  you  do. 

Not  only  because  their  land  is  four 
times  better  than  yours,  but  be- 
cause they  can  get  their  wa- 
ter when  they  want 
it,  and  put   it 
where  ^^^  ^^^^ 

they  want 

it    in    just    the 

right  amounts.    They 

feed  and  fertilize  with  one 

operation   here;  consequently 

they  get  the  best  development  in  all 

products  and  the  best  prices. 

Farming  is  a  Real  science  in  Otero  County — easily 

acquired  and  rich  in  possibilities. 

Here  Are  Some  STUBBORN  FACTS  —  See  report 
No.  80.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Page  109,  on 
Colorado  Irrigated  Lands: 

480  acres  sugar  beets  10.100  tons  or $50,500 

Less  all  expenses 19,200 

Net  profit $31,300 
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19.600 
3.600 
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...  $6.000 

$25,300 

The  price  of  com 


i^^ 


Compared  With  Com — 

480  acres  com  24.000  bu.  or- 
Less  all  expenses 

Net  profit 

Net  profit  in  favor  of  Sugar  Beets 

The  price  of  Beets  every  year  is  |5.00  per  ton. 
is  uncertain. 

On  34  acres  of  beets  one  man  cleared  net  $3,825. 
Another  rented  80  acres  for  3  years,  planted  all  in  sugar  beets, 
he  paid  rent  $4,380.  and  cleared  above  all  expen.ses,  $9,920, 

Do  you  knf)w  of  any  land  owner  or  tenant  in  Illinois,  or  other 
central  states,  doing  as  well  raisingcorn?  The  above  are  not  isolated 
cases,  but  are  common  to  land  sold  by  the  Northwest  Land  &  Trust 
Co.  Under  irrigation  Alfalfa,  Oats  and  Wheat  will  pay  better  than 
corn  in  Illinois.  Fruit,  cantaloupes  or  vegetables  will  pay  better 
than  sugar  beets.  It  will  pay  you  to  go  and  see  before  investing 
elsewhere  or  renting  a  farm  for  next  year.  'We  can  prove  that  the 
profits  mentioned  here,  and  others  equal,  are  made  by  former  I1U> 
nois  farmers  who  are  now  cultivating  these  lands. 

There  are  many  "stories"  about  "things  they  do  in 
Otero  County"  that  are  dubbed  "fabrications"  by 
people  who  have  never  been  there  or  have 
never  investigated.  But  these  "stories" 
are  real  facts  worth  Dollars  and 
Cents   to    Owners   of  Otero 
Countv  Farms. 

Stock  raised  ^^_ 

here  is  the  M  ^^      M  #4V      WJ^f^^     fat  stock 

tender  m^ ytuM  M  IM      ^^^  from  which 

come    the     "  choice 
cuts"— and  choice  prices. 
Hogs  fed  on  alfalfa,  sugar  beet 
pulp.  etc..  are  marketed  quicker  be- 
cause they  fatten  quicker  and  are  better 
specimens.  Sheep  graze  in  the  open  country  the 
year  around,  no  freezing,  no  housing — easy  to  care  for 
and  rich  in  revenue.  Horse  and  Cattle  thrive  here. 
In  fact.  Otero  County  is  a  grain,  fruit,  vegetable  and 
stock-raising  country  Par  EictlUnce. 
We  want  to  Prove  that  we  are  talking  facts.   We  cannot  do  it 
in  this  small  space,  but  We  Can  if  you  will  write  us.  • 

Even  though  we  fail  *.o  prove  it,  it  costs  you  nothing  to  let  us  try. 
There  are  40,0fC.  acres  in  cultivation  now.  We  have  still  6.000 acres 
which  are  extremely  well  located.    None  of  these  tracts  are  more 
than  3  miles  from  the  main  line  of  the  Mo.  Pac.  R.R.,  affording  easy 
and  quick  shipments.    Prices  Now  range  from  $85  to  $110  per  acre. 
The  terms  are  easy.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  you  can  buy  a  bet- 
ter farm  than  the  one  you  have  at  present — put  up  a  house,  bam. 
out-houses,  etc.— get  your  crops  in  and  make  money  the  first  year. 
Write  us  today,  tell  us  how  much  land  you  have — let  us  put  this 
in  figures  for  you.    If  we  fail  to  convince  you  that  Otero  County 
is  far  richer  in  possibilities  for  you  than  your  present  location,  it 
has  cost  you  nothing  but  a  2-cent  stamp.    But  we  have  the  proof. 
Write  for  it  today. 

THE  NORTHWEST  LAND  &  TRUST  CO..  534  Monadnock  Bldg..  CHICAGO 
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Page  Two 

SHEEP  PAY  BIG  PROFIT. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November— 1907 


A  correspondent  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  says:  A  well  fed 
flock  of  sheep  is  the  most  profitable 
property  a  farmer  can  own.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  dairy  cow  is 
this.  If  that  be  true,  why  is  it  that 
the  number  of  sheep  has  increased 
over  3,000,000  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
last  few  years,  until  now  there  are 
over  300  sheep  to  every  square  mile? 
Sheep  raising  is  looked  upon  by  many 
as  a  primitive  industry  suited  only  to 
poor  lands  and  undeveloped  agricul- 
ture. If  sheep  were  suited  only  to 
rough  and  waste  lands,  why  is  it  that 
in  Great  Britain  the  tenant  looks  upon 
his  sheep  as  the  surest  rent  payer  on 
land  that  is  worth  from  $300  to  $500 
per  acre?  4'% 

We  have  always  advocated  that  any 
farmer  can  keep  a  small  flock  with 
satisfactory  success.  Failures  in  the 
keeping  of  sheep  invariably  happen  in 
having  too  large  a  flock  to  begin  with, 
for  if  one  is  able  to  keep  successfully 
a  small  flock,  which  any  person  with 
good  judgment  may  do,  is  no  reason 
that  he  can  keep  a  thousand  with  the 
same  success,  for  in  all  arts  apper- 
taining to  agriculture  there  is  no 
branch  so  difficult  to  become  profici- 
ent in  as  the  shepherd's  art.  This 
does  not  apply  to  sheep  alone.  Let 
any  man  overstock  the  capacity  of 
his  farm  with  hogs  or  cattle  and  dis- 
aster is  sure  to  follow. 

In  my  thirty  years  of  experience  in 
the  sheep  business  I  have  always 
found  that  my  sheep  have  always 
made  me  more  profit  for  the  feed 
consumed  and  the  capital  invested 
than  any  other  stock.  I  have  made 
150  per  cent  profit  on  grade  ewes 
raising  early  lambs  for  the  Easter 
market. 

Sheep  in  fact  turn  into  money  in 
various  ways:  First  is  the  meat, 
whether  from  hot  house  lambs,  rib 
wethers  or  fat  ewes  that  have  raised 
several  lots  of  lambs;  then  there  is 
the  wool,  which  is  commanding  a 
good  price  and  which  is  harvested 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  so  to  speak, 
when  the  farmer  has  the  least  to  sell 
from  any  other  source. 

.\nd  last,  but  not  least,  is  the  con- 
stant improvement  of  the  land  which 
sheep  with  the  "golden  hoof"  and 
rich  manure  never  fail  to  bring  to  the 
tired  and  worn-out  cultivated  field. 
Sheep  is  the  100  per  cent  profit  ani- 
mal whether  it  be  grazing  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Ozarks  or  on  the  rich 
and  rolling  fields  af  the  prairie  states. 

If  you  have  never  h.au  any  experi- 
ence in  the  business,  let  me  warn  you 
to  go  easy  and  buy  a  few  ewes  and 
figure  on  improving  in  the  future. 
One  of  the  principles  of  success  is  to 
raise  each  year  lambs  that  are  better 
individuals  than  their  mothers.  Have 
your  ideal.  You  know  the  ones  that 
answer  to  the  accepted  type  and  to 
your  ideal.  Study  your  flock.  You 
know  the  ones  that  raise  the  best 
lambs  and  shear  the  heaviest  fleece; 
you  learn  to  discard  the  coarse  head, 
the  heavy  ear.  the  long  leg.  the  cloudy 
wool  and  dark  skin.  Hold  on  to  the 
ones  that  conform  the  nearest  to  your 
ideal  and  the  most  essential  and  im- 
portnnt  part  is  good  care.  As  some- 
one has  said,  "A  wise  shepherd  feeds 
his  lambs  a  month  before  he  sees 
them  and  the  foolish  shepherd  a 
month  afterward." 


I  want  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  all  that  in  my  experience  the  one 
essential  and  most  important  thing  to 
remember  to  make  the  sheep  business 
profitable  is  care.  Care  will  make 
constitution;  care  will  ward  off  dis- 
ease; care  will  make  size;  care 
will  save  feed;  care  will  make  fat  and 
fat  makes  more  and  better  wool. 
Care  will  convince  any  man  that  the 
sheep  is  the  100  per  cent,  profit  ani- 
mal. 


FOURTH   CROP  OF  ALFALFA. 


In  writing  to  Blooded  Stock  about 
growing  crops,  George  M.  Clark 
sends  sample  of  his  fourth  crop  of 
alfalfa,  and  says: 

Here  comes  my  fourth  crop  of  alf- 
alfa of  1907.  On  the  i8th  of  June 
was  my  first  on  3'i  acres,  second 
crop  July  nth,  third  crop  August 
loth,  the  fourth  crop  September  17th. 
Less  than  4  inches  of  water  had  fallen 
during  the  growth  of  the  tliree  last 
crops.  Since  the  fourth  crop  was 
cut  there  is  plenty  of  water.  The 
fourth  crop  was  in  the  barn  Septem- 
ber 2ist.  It  is  now  the  26th,  the 
fifth  crop  is  fully  8  inches  high.  The 
field  was  seeded  June  3.  1905,  two 
crops  first  year,  four  crops  next,  this 
year  up  to  date  four  crops,  the  fifth 
is   growing. 

I  have  gone  over  the  field  every 
time  immediately  after  the  crop  was 
removed  in  two  directions  with  my 
Double  Action  Harrow  set  at  light 
angle,  except  this  last  crop  I  set  the 
harrow  at  a  stronger  angle  and  went 


over  it  in  three  directions.  Have 
sown  a  little  more  alfalfa  seed  every 
time  and  with  the  harrowing  have 
made  a  more   perfect   stand. 

I  used  decomposed  yard  manure 
for  the  first  three  crops  this  year  but 
1  found  that  when  decomposed  yard 
manure  is  put  on  the  field  immediately 
after  cutting  the  crop  I  cannot  harrow 
enough  to  get  the  best  results,  that 
is,  when  it  is  dry.  so  that  after  cut- 
ting this  last  crop  I  used  bone  and 
muriate  of  potash  in  equal  parts.  It 
is  doing  well,  in  fact,  the  field  is  in 
the  best  condition  since  sown  in  1906. 
The  more  I  cultivate  the  better  it 
grows.  I  expect  this  fifth  crop  will 
be  the  largest  of  the  season.  , 

If  your  patrons  will  send  me  a  two- 
cent  stamp  I  will  tell  them  how  to 
raise  alfalfa,  timothy  or  redtop  so 
that  it  will  pay  them  to  run  a  farm. 

Higganum,    Conn,    9-26-1907. 


BIG  CORN  CROPS 

can  b«  irrown  by  those  who  follow  the  teachings  in  oar 
Dew  illii^tratrd  b<»>k.  **More  Com  to  tke  Acre."  It 
!•  the  b< "t  tliiriK  ever  published  on  corn,  because  It  li  a 
praetical  field  book.  Vctrs  of  practical  knowledKe  about 
growiag  more  corn  and  better  corn,  by  practical  farmers. 
It  tuid  In  its  pallet.  Some  leading  chapter*  are:  History 
of  Cum.  Aimtoiiiy  of  the  Corn  Pl»nt.  Races  of  Com,  Good 
Beed  Equals  a  QvhhI  (^tand,  Secd-Red  Preparation,  belect- 
iBf  Seed  LV'rn,  Kinds  of  Cultivation,  Porn  Machinery, 
Oom  Judging,  and  llow  to  Increaae  the  Tleld. 


m.     'I    I    .   '>'    a. 


Tbto  booh  ITRKE  it  joa  eend  2So  for  tlx  montfad'  trial 
enbaertp«oa  to  rann  and  Stock,  the  only  Ulaatiatad  paper 
whlehaiaaeaafpeela.-ty  atoQraao^^'^*'^*o*^  Baatfabemt 
eai  )bra  Grewan'  SeiHal  Yon  eaa  laeraaaa  y1al4  tM 
basheit  «t  mnr*  to  aer*.  MoiBCT  back  It  Boiaatlaf  ea« 
FARM  A>D  STOCK,  Box  80S,  8t.  Joeaplu  Mo. 


Used 

And  Endorsed  at 

42  Agricultural  Colleges 


7/ 


There  is  no  other  live  stock  remedy,  nont;  at  all,  mind 

you,  that  has  proven  so  successful  at  all  times  fo»  many 

years,  as  Zenoleum.     It  is  used  and  reconnuended  by  the  most 

prominent   stockmen  in  the  world.     It  dues  what  ve  claim  or 

money  back.     No  other  maker  dares  make  such  an  offer. 

The  Standard  and  Purest  Coal-Tar  Dtp 

ZENOLEUM 

Animal  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

For  Lice,  Mange,  Skin  Troubles,  Itch,  Scours,  Calf  Cholera,  Infec- 
tious  Abortion,  Sores,  Wounds,  King  Wc^nn  and  all  Insect  and 
Parasitic  troubles.     The  sure  atul  positively  guaranteed  remedy. 

At    All   ¥li>ill<>l'« Small  size.  25  cents:  Ouiirt.  .SO  cents;  Half  gal' 

**•  '*■*  m^«iam«iiJ»       lun.  9()ctnts:  One  Kallon.  JI.Tif.   Five  grallons, 
16.25— or  we  \vili  (loli\  tr  one  K:ill<>n  or  more,  chartfes  paid,  to  yotir 
station     Ask  Your  Dealer  First. 


Prize  Steer  Buby  Zenoleum.  International  College  Ciiaropion 


OUR 
GUARANTEE 

If  Zenoleum  is  not 
all  we  say  it  is  or 
even  what  you  think 
it  ought  to  be,  you 
can  liaveyour  money 
back.  No  talk,  no 
letters,— just  money. 


64-PAGE 
BOOK  FREE 

Veterinary  Ad- 
viser sent  free  to 
you  if  you  send  us 
a  postal  card. 

Zenner 
Disinfectant  Co. 

14'  Lafayette  Ave. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
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NOVEMBER 

BLOODED   STOCK 

For   Practical    Stoclt   Broedem   and   Feeder* 

PubllHlied  on  ttie  T^vcnty-flftli  of  eacii  month 

preceding  dnte  of  Immuc  by 

Times    Publishing    Co. 

Dr.   H.    li.   Patterson,   PrcNident 

C.  E,  MorrlMon,  Secretary  and  Treaaurer 


Entered   at    the    Post-ofTice   at   Oxford,    Pa., 
as    Second-Class    Mall    Matter,    May    Jsl,   1899. 

SUBSCRIPTION 

One   year   50   centn  Tliree   yearn  fl.OO 

DtMeoutiniied   lit   end  of   paid   MiibMcription 

SninplcN    on    application 

Canada   SubMcription.M  2<i  centH. 

ADVERTISING 

For    information    and     rates    address 

FISHBR     SPECIAL     AGENCY 

New    Yorli,    16(1    NaMNau    Street 

STILIAVILL     SPECIAL     AGENCY 

Chicago,   7i>   Dearborn    Street 

Or    write    direct    to    tlie    home    office. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  at  any  time 
and  will  begin  with  the  current  issue  unless 
otherwise  specified.  No  receipts  will  be  for- 
warded unless  the  request  is  accompanied 
by  return  postage,  but  failure  to  receive 
first  copy  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be 
reported    to    the   publishers. 

HOW  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Postal 
Money  Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter.  Postage  Stamps  in  good 
condition    accepted   for   small    amounts. 

CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS — When  ordering  a 
change  in  the  address,  subscribers  should  be 
sure  to  give  their  former  as  well  as  their 
present  address,  otherwise  the  address  can- 
not   be    changed. 

DISCONTIXLED — Blooded  Stock  will  be 
stopped.  No  one  will  be  annoyed  about  ar- 
rearages. If  you  wish  the  paper  continued 
send  in  your  renewal  at  the  time  notice  is 
sent   that   your   subscription    has   expired. 

Ol'R  PUBLICATION  D.4Y  is  now  the  15th 
of  the  month.  To  insure  insertion  of  advs. 
as  desired,  all  changes  in  running  ads.  and 
new  ads  must  reach  us  by  the  1st  of  the 
month   of   issue. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS— We  believe  that 
every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed 
by  a  responsible  person.  We  protect  sub- 
scribers against  rogues.  but  we  do  not 
guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  honest.  responsible 
advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned 
by    the   courts. 

*  MARK  here  means  that  tins  paper  is 
sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please  look  it 
over  carefully.  It  will  keep  you  fully  posted 
on  the  markets  and  what  the  Live  Stock  As- 
sociations are  doing.  No  other  farm  paper 
will  contain  so  much  valuable  information 
as  Blooded  Stock  during  190S.  You  cannot 
affiird  to  miss  it.  Send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion  and   get   the   next  issue. 

A  M.\RK  here  means  that  your  subscrlp- 
tiun  »-\i)ir«'.s  with  this  iss\H'.  Si»me  of  the 
verv  best  writers  in  the  toiintry  will  con- 
tribute on  tliose  subjffts  and  the  Information 
in  any  number  will  bo  worth  more  than  the 
wiiolt-  yoar's  subscription.  V<«ii  i  annot  afford 
t-i    nii.^s   ;iii\thing   the.*^*-   wiit-  n. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  subscrip- 
tion offers  for  the  season.  You  can  save 
money  bv  using  some  of  these  offers.  We 
wantvour  subscription  at  once.  Please  at- 
ten.l  tn  it  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  de- 
lay. Wo  do  not  intend  to  send  our  paper 
to  thi>s«;  who  do  not  want  it.  so  we  wish  a 
prompt    reply    to    thin    nntlce. 


1.  Fifty 
one   dollar. 

2.  Send 
names  and 
farmers  in 
one  year,  o 
names  and 
interested 
Stock    for 

?..     S«ntl 
(III.'    .\»'ar, 
.>>tcMk    fi<  o 


cents    a    year    or    three    years    for 

twenty-five    cents    cash    and    the 
addresses      of    ten    of    the    best 

vour  section  and  get  the  paper 
r  send   seventy-five   cents   and   the 

addresses  of  twenty- five  farmers 
in  good  stock  and  get  Blooded 
three    years. 

throe  now  subsciibers.  each  for 
and  i.iif  ili.linr.  nml  K''f  r-loiulod 
f  <r  lino   vt  ar. 


Things  To    Do  At  This  Season    of 

The  Year 


(  liihliluu    oftcrxi    win    bt'    foiiml    on    atiotber 
pnse. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  for  every  farmer  to  see  that  his  stock 
is  protected  from  frosty  nights  and  chilly  winds.  The  cost  of 
tightening  up  the  stahle  is  but  a  trifle  compared  to  the  loss  made 
by  stock  that  goes  unprotected.  It  requires  a  great  amount  of 
feed  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat  to  overcome  the  chilly  winds.  It 
is  these  little  things,  in  the  way  of  care,  that  makes  one  farmer 
more  successful  than  the  other.  Probably  the  best  spent  time  and 
money  that  the  farmer  spends  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  in  pre- 
paring to  lake  better  care  of  his  live  stock.  Don't  delay  this  but 
attend  to  it  at  once.  If  you  cannot  give  the  proper  care  to  all 
your  live  stock  then  select  your  best  animals  for  your  own  breed- 
ing and  feeding  and  sell  the  balance  at  the  very  best  prices  that 
you  cm  obtain.  Get  rid  of  it.  Better  take  a  small  loss  at  the 
present  time  than  a  much  larger  one  later  on  because  your  stock  is 
in  poor  condition.  Keep  no  more  than  you  can  keep  right.  You 
can  make  a  profit  off  of  a  small  number  rightly  kept,  where  you 
would  lose  money  trying  to  keep  more  than  you  can  properly  care 
for.  Right  now  is  the  time  to  make  this  decision  as  to  what  you 
can  do  and  then  dispose  of  the  balance. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  be  culling  out  all  classes  of  live  stock. 
Get  the  poorer  grades  ready  for  market  and  out  of  the  way.     All 
stock  that  is  to  go  to  market  can  be  fattened  at  less  expense  be- 
fore the  cold  weather  sets  in.     Not  only  is  a  saving  made  in  feed- 
ing,  but   the   stock  is  out  of  the  way.   giving  more   room  for  the 
Slock  that  is  to  be  wintered,  at  the  same  time  saving  the  labor  and 
care  that  is  necessary  later  on.     Xot  only  should  this  weeding  out 
be   begun   at   nnce.   but   special   care   should   be   given   to  the   stock 
that  is  tf»  be  kept  over.     Where  new  animals  are  to  be  purchased 
the    early   buyer   gets   the   choice.     This   is   a    matter   of   great   im- 
portance and  should  be  given  prompt  attention  if  not  already  done. 
The  chances  of  getting  tirst-class  animals  grow  less  as  the  season 
advances.     Breeders    are    busy    picking    them    up.     In    making  this 
■^election   it    >hould   not   be  done  hastily.     In  fact,  we  have   known 
some   breeders   needing   one   animal   to   purchase   four   or   five   and 
as  they  develop,  watch  them,  and  then  make  the  final  selection  and 
sell    the    ones    not    desired.     These    can   always    be    disposed   of   at 
co>t  or  even  at  a  profit,  and  the  breeder  who  does  this  wins  out  in 
the  end  with  the  best  grade  of  stock.     The  time  and  money  spent 
in   visitinc:  otlur  breeders  is  one  of  the  best  investments  that  any 
one    can    make.     The    knowledge    gained    in    this    way   will    be    of 
great  value  in  m;iking  your  selections,  as  one  breeder  seldom  visits 
another    without    ^-.tilling    some   information.        It   is    the   one   who 
makes  use  u>e  >>\   -ucii   points  that   -cnrc>  a  success  in  breeding. 

NOW    IS    THE    TIME    to   advertise    your   surplus    stock.     If, 

after  culling  nut  the  p<»orer  ono.  you  have  a  few  good  animals  for 

•^■.i\v.  then  advertise  them  :ind  let  others  know  what  you  have.     We 

li.(\r  -ion  farnur-  lia\e  firxt-cla--  ,ininial>,  hut  buyers  did  not  know 

it.   ^imi'lx    hoiau-e   they  never   -aid  anything  about  it.     This  is  not 

I   -.mm]   way  ii»  <!'•  l»u>iiie>-.      If  you   have   ■^omething  good,  say  so 

.in.i  let  '.thn-  kii.'w    it.     (k-t  all  out   <  >i  ynw  -.t<»ck  that  is  posssible. 

rill  le   are   «>tlur-   who   will   pay   fur  your   hot   >tock.  and  it  is  this 

exir.i    price    liiat    add-    to    tin-    profit    oi    your    farm.     If    you    raise 

better   -took    than   other-.   I)ecau>e   you    find    it    more   profitable,   go 

a    little    fnnlier   and    i^ei    the    nio«;t    out    of    what    you   have.     Right 

11. -w    1-    the    lime   other-    .arc    looking    for    breeding   animals   and    if 

you  have  -uch  to  -i)are  advertise  thotn  in  Blooded  Stock.     You  can 

i\<>  tin-  \iry  chea[.ly.      If  other-  can  do  it  y.ni  can.     Write  us  what 

\ou   lia\e   atid   we   will   try  and   help   you. 

NOW    IS  THE   TIME   to   .mend    le.   your    subscription?.     On 

another  pa^i-  we  li.i\e  made  up  a  clubbing  list  that  will  save  you 
money  If  \oti  .ie-ire  f.->  take  a  number  of  paper-  m.ikc  <M\\  ft  list 
ami  wr  will  (lUoU'   \  •  .n  a   ]<'\\    figure  on  the  lot. 
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THE    UNPRODUCTIVE    FARM 

ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  WILSON  AT  SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK. 


THE  American  people  arc  prosperous.  Labor  is  all 
employed  at  tlie  liighcst  wages  paid  in  our  history. 
Skill  is  in  demand  in  all  lines  of  industrial  activity. 
Capital  is  increasing  and  active.  ICvery  industry  in  the 
land  is  extending.  Labor  from  other  lands  looks  to  us 
and  comes  to  us.  Schools  arc  overflowing.  Our  trans- 
portation systems,  the  best  in  the  world,  are  unable  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  commerce.  Our  manufacturers 
more  nearly  supply  home  demands  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  and  sell  heavily  abroad. 

The  farmer  feeds  the  people  as  no  people  ever  before 
were  fed  and  sells  in  foreign  markets  a  surplus  of  1,148 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  his  products.  Prosperity 
quite  up  to  tlie  average  of  human  success  attends  intelli- 
gent management  of  farm  affairs  nowadays.  No  class  of 
people  live  better,  enjoy  life  mor?,  or  contribute  as  much 
to  the  wealth  of  the  republic.  These  are  the  strong  things 
to  be  said.  Syracuse  asks  us  to  consider  a  weak  link  in 
the  chain — unproductive  farms.  It  is  a  wise  move,  and 
it  would  have  been  commendable  in  every  State  to  make 
such  inquiries  at  any  time  during  the  last  century.  The 
call  comes  late;  the  evils  to  be  remedied  have  traveled  far 
in  all  the  Mates. 

The  people  of  the  LTnited  Stales  have  wasted  their  in- 
heritance of  land  and  woods,  of  fish  in  the  waters,  and  min- 
erals in  the  earth.  The  soil  has  been  robbed  in  the  East 
and  South  and  West.  We  have  reached  very  high  prices 
for  farm  products;  we  see  a  wood  famine  and  very  high 
prices  for  fuel.  Prices  for  lumber  have  doubled  in  less 
than  a  decnde.  This  convention  has  been  called  to  con- 
sider decreased  productiveness  of  the  soil  near  great 
centers  of  population.  Such  conventions  might  well  be 
called  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  They  are  all  soil 
robbers  and  wood  robbers  and  water  robbers  and  mine 
robbers. 

There  is  an  awakening  everywhere  along  this  line.  The 
Southern  States  are  inquiring;  they  have  grown  one  crop 
too  long.  The  newer  States  of  the  West  are  looking  into 
soil  deterioration  and  its  remedies;  they  find  that  continual 
drafts  on  the  soil  exhausts  nature's  deposits.  Your  State 
has  taken  the  lead  in  numerous  specialties  that  are  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  under  present  conditions.  You  have 
fTood  farmers  here,  and  many  of  them,  whose  methods  in 
dairying,  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  and  other  lines  have 
l)een  followed  by  people  beyond  your  borders. 

Good  farmers  have  lived  in  the  past,  before  colleges 
were  institued  to  tench  or  make  research  into  the  sciences 
of  agriculture,  but  their  experiences  died  with  them.  The 
books  on  agriculture  in  any  library  twenty  years  ago 
were  very  few  and  seldom  written  by  practical  and  scien» 
tific  operators.  We  must  not  deal  too  severely  with  the 
man  who  has  failed  to  make  his  farm  profitable  in  the 
past,  unaided  and  alone,  without  school  or  college  or  li- 
brary to  help  him  to  better  practices.  These  things  are 
of  recent  conception,  and  in  many  States  are  only  being 
fairly  organized. 

The  old-fashioned  farmer  with  a  thin  -soil  has  in  most 
instances  fought  a  good  fight  He  =;trugglcd  to  educate 
the  yojmg  people,  whose  education  led  them  away  from 
the  farm,  and  left  him  to  struggle  alone.  Everything 
taught  them  had  a  tendency  to  turn  their  eyes  toward  any- 
thine  but  agriculture  for  a  career.  The  farmer  was  tol- 
erated in  tho<;e  days.  The  developing  industries — the  fac- 
tory, the  railroad,  the  forest,  and  the  mine — coaxed  the 
boys  away  with  big  pay.  The  nation  was  offering  farm=; 
of  new  land  for  nothing  Tt  gave  it«;  mines  for  the  open- 
ing and  its  fore<;t«;  for  the  cutting,  and  it  protected  the 
factory  r>f  every  kind,  enabling  these  industries  to  outbid 
the  farmer  when  he  wanted  help.  The  State  encouraged 
the  raiUvnv,  and  its  schools  furnished  forth  the  vouth  of 
the  land  for  everv  vocation  but  agriculture.  The  bovs 
and  gir'<;  went  ;iwny.  leaving  father  and  mother  with  gray 
hnirs  on  the  old  acres.  The  unproductive  farm  of  today, 
in  its  nriniitive  strength,  educated  bovs  and  girls  who  have 
holped  to  bm'Id  up  the  West  and  Southwest  into  great 
St.-itp«.  pnd  have  helped  to  build  up  the  industries  of  the 
Empire   State. 

The  Conirress.  half  a  century  ago,  recognized  the  wis- 
dom of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  farmer.  Provi- 
»»ion  w,i«;  made  for  nn  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
in  each  State  and  Territory,  and  more  recently  research 
into    \2rricnli11r.1l  prnblrm«  ha«;  been   provided  for.     These 


institutiotis  arc  making  satisfactory  progress  along  hnes 
of  education  and  research  as  could  have  been  expected, 
.ind  rank  high  among  similar  enterprises  in  the  world. 
The  voung  farmer  is  studying  the  science  of  agriculture 
:ind  the  old  farmer  in  many  States  is  being  reached  and 
interested.  Vacuities  arc  being  enlarged  and  strengthened 
in  these  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  The  States  are 
adding  materially  to  the  Eederal  endowment,  with  the 
.ijM^roval  and  on  the  request  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 

The  farm  newspapers  of  the  country  are  occupying 
higher  positions  as  educators,  their  staffs  and  themes  being 
reinforced  from  the  agricultural  colleges.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  experiment  stations,  dealing  with  the  problerns 
tli;it  cfifcct  their  respective  localities,  are  read  and  in 
demand.  Vigf)rous  efforts  are  being  made  to  prepare 
young  farmers  for  their  life  work.  W'e  have  sixty-five 
land-grant  colleges,  with  ten  thousand  students  of  agri- 
culture in  attendance.  They  have  funds  and  equipment 
amounting  to  $84,000,000  and  annual  revenues  of  $14,500,000 

These  colleges  are  giving  us  educated  men  for  teaching, 
writing,  superintending,  and  making  research.  Each 
State  has  an  experiment  station,  where  research  is  made 
into  local  conditions  of  soils,  plants,  animals,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  farm  products.  These  stations  are  endowed 
bv  the  Eederal  Government  with  $30,000  each  annually. 
They  are  steadily  improving  their  work.  Your  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell,  with  its  552  students  and  strong 
faculty,  gives  promise  of  good  things  to  come  for  your 
farmers,  and  your  research  station  at  Geneva  is  attracting 
attention.  The  place  for  New  York  is  at  the  head  in  this 
regard  and  there  are  many  indications  that  it  will  be  found 
there  in  the  near  future.  Your  home  institutions  are  the 
exemplars  for  the  farm. 

The  Eederril  Government  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  do  things  of  a  general  nature.  Tt  is  a  uni- 
versity where  the  graduates  of  the  State  .\gricultural  Cot- 
lege<;  specialize  under  scientists  of  acknowledged  profici- 
•Micv  in  their  lines  of  work.  We  have  over  Q.ooo  people 
in  the  Department,  of  which  number  over  2,000  belong  to 
the  scientific  force,  the  teaching  force. 

We  send  out  16.000.000  pieces  of  farm  publications  a 
vear.  the  result<  of  the  work  of  our  scientists.  Of  these. 
6.100.000  are  Earmers'  Bulletins,  many  of  them  pamphlets 
of  a  few  nacres.  The  Government  sells  the  publications 
of  all  the  Departments  at  cost  and  to  per  cent  added.  The 
People  do  pay  money  for  what  they  want.  T-ast  year  they 
brniHit  7T.7'^-t  doctiments  of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture, 
from  the  Superintendents  of  Documents,  and  paid  $to. 
8Ss,20  for  them.  Tf  these  document*-  were  on  sale  at  the 
|in«t-offices  the  people  would  buy  them  freely,  and  T  am 
of  ihc  opinion  that  this  would  be  the  correct  way  to  dis- 
tribute Government  publications.  The  citizen  could  then 
buv  what  he  wants,  and  complaints  that  much  is  printed 
that  nobody  wants  would  cease.  The  demand  is  now  so 
crreat  for  f.-irm  matter  that  we  cannot  print  it  as  it  is  called 
for  The  Concrressnien  send  out  documents,  and  we  learn 
of  tlic  public  demand  by  their  renuests  for  more. 

The  efbuation  of  the  young  farmer  has  reached  the 
proposition  to  introduce  the  study  of  the  elementary 
seiciices  of  aericiilttire  into  the  secondary  schools.  The 
Southern  St.-''«=  .nre  ahead  of  the  Northern  in  this  regard 
M;:bnma  and  Goorgia  have  organized  schools  of  agricul- 
ture in  everv  Congressional  district.  These  schools  will 
be  feeder^  of  their  agricultural  colleges,  nnd  will  open  up 
t.i  -tiKhiit-  who  go  no  further  opportunities  for  beginning 
i'"'  vtndy  of  what  pertains  to  their  life  work.  Several 
n»li.r  Stntev  are  taking  steps  to  educate  the  young  farmer 
tow-ird  the  f.-Tin  in  the  secondary  schools. 

'^vsteuK  itf  rotaHon  are  necessary  for  ninny  reasons. 
The  whe.1t  grower  in  our  northern  latitudes  finds  that 
wheat  refuses  to  vield  profitablv  after  a  few  years'  con- 
tinned  croripiti<r  The  night-^  are  too  cohl  to  crrow  corn 
•iuccessfully.  Smnmer  fallowing  has  been  resorted  to — 
f'lat  is,  plowing  a  spnson  without  a  crop  He  does  not 
know  of  .iny  lecmnes  that  will  fit  into  a  system  of  rotation 
Clovers  from  our  lower  latitude^  w.uld  winter  kill.  We 
''•'ve  few  gra'ises.  grains,  or  legumes  native  to  our  country. 
We  <ent  an  evplorer  to  northern  Etirope  and  Siberia  to 
r-ii'l  suitable  clovers,  alfalfas  and  the  like  for  our  northern 
lifinifle^,  and  fonnd  them  on  the  seventieth  parallel  in 
Sil'^^ria.  We  luipe  <«>  help  opr  northern  brethren  to  an- 
imal crop-  (lirony;h  the  iut rodiicliop  of  plants  fropi  extreme 
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northern   latitudes   that   have  hot   summers,  cold  winters, 
and  light  rainfalls. 

Abuse  of  the  soil  is  the  common  practice  of  all  farmers 
who  do  not  prosper.  They  are  found  in  all  the  States, 
and  in  all  the  sections  of  all  the  States.  If  an  account 
were  kept  with  the  soil  by  each  owner,  crediting  the  land 
with  what  is  removed  of  the  several  plant  foods  and  charg- 
ing it  with  what  is  given  bacK,  farming  processes  would 
be  reduced  to  maintain  proper  soil  conditions  and  the 
books  would  show  what  has  been  done  to  destroy  or 
build  up. 

One  of  the  great  problems  is  the  utilization  of  our  light- 
rainfall  lands  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian.  The 
soil  is  generally  good,  and,  when  irrigated,  good  crops  are 
grown,  but  we  have  very  many  acres  that  can  not  be  irri- 
gated. They  are  above  the  water  ditches.  The  Old 
World  has  had  the  same  conditions  and  has  suited  plants 
to  them,  or,  during  the  ages,  plants  have  suited  thern- 
selves  by  developing  strains  that  exist  and  yield  well  in 
light  rainfall.  We  grew  50,000,000  bushels  of  such  wheat 
in  1906  and  more  during  the  present  year.  Our  eastern 
people  are  eating  this  wheat.  The  semidesert  is  feeding 
the  East  with  bread,  and  will  do  so  more  and  more  in  the 
future  as  our  explorers  find  cereals,  grasses^  and  legumes 
that  are  at  home  in  light  rainfall.  W^e  have  large  areas  of 
land  that  have  not  enough  moisture  to  fully  develop  plant 
life.  The  thickly  populated  countries  of  the  Old  World 
being  at  the  sources  of  the  streams  and  build  reservoirs 
to  hold  water  against  times  of  drought.  This  is  particu- 
larly necessary  on  thin  soils.  It  will  be  done  in  our 
country  before  many  years.  Capital  would  be  remunera- 
tively employed  now  in  building  dams  is  some  parts  of 
your  State. 

The  pasture  is  the  exponent  of  the  farm.  It  should 
have  growing  in  it  all  the  grasses  and  legumes  suitable  to 
the  soil  and  climate.  No  one  plant  makes  a  good  pas- 
ture, because  each  plant  has  its  season  for  bloommg,  after 
which  it  is  not  a  good  grazing  plant.  Where  half  a  dozen 
grasses  and  as  many  legumes  grow  together,  each  is  at 
its  best  for  grazing  in  its  own  time.  Young  grasses  and 
legumes  are  nature's  perfect  ration  for  domesticated  ani- 
mals. Milk  and  meat  and  work  are  had  more  cheaply 
from  the  pasture  than  from  any  other  sources.  You  will 
observe  that  pasture  land  increases  as  farm  help  becomes 
scarce.  Mutton  sheep  are  suggested  when  labor  is  dear. 
Cultivated  crops  reduce  organic  matter  in  the  soil  and 
render  it  unfit  for  profitable  crop  growing.  Pasturing  re- 
places organic  matter.  Barnyard  manure  will  replace  or- 
ganic matter  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  is  never  enough 
of  it.  When  good  crops  of  grain  or  roots  are  wanted,  the 
pasture,  plowed  and  reduced  in  season,  is  the  best  place 
to  get  them.  Western  farmers  in  the  corn  belt  get  their 
heavy  crops  from  pasture  land.  The  organic  matter  from 
the  pasture  enables  the  soil  to  resist  drouth  and  furnishes 
plant  food  for  the  growing  crop  as  no  commercial  ferti- 
lizer will.  There  are  few  first-rate  pastures  anywhere. 
You  will  catch  good  farmers  napping  in  this  respect  often- 
er  than  in  any  other  feature  of  the  farm. 

Some  radical  changes  in  our  industries  are  imminent. 
The  farmer  will  furnish  the  raw  material  for  making  paper 
very  soon  It  will  be  corn  stalks,  cotton  stalks,  flax, 
straw,  hemp,  ramie,  or  perhaps  some  plant  yet  to  be  found 
abroad.  He  will  also  grow  plants  to  furnish  heat,  light, 
and  power.  Vegetables,  fruits,  grain,  etc.,  will  be  the  raw 
material.  Euel  is  scarce  in  many  localities.  It  is  entirely 
practicable  for  a  farmer  to  grow  on  a  small  space  potatoes 
sufiicient  to  make  alcohol  to  give  heat,  light,  and  power 
for  all  farm  uses.  Or  it  can  be  done  with  sugar  beets. 
This  is  likely  to  become  an  industry  in  the  West  or  South- 
west where  vegetables  can  not  be  transported  long  dis- 
tances, as  alcohol  can  be.  Potatoes  are  a  profitable  crop 
near  large  cities  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  West  can 
grow  them  in  anv  quantities  at  low  cost  for  consumption 
near  the  field.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  inquiring 
into  sources  of  alcohol  and  methods  of  using  it. 

In  1906  the  farmers  grew  sugar  beets  enough  to  make 
481,000'  tons  of  beet  sugar,  which,  with  the  272,000  tons  of 
cane  sugar  made  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  is  enough  to 
supply  the  entire  population  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  something  over.  In  1006  we  grew  800.000.000  pounds 
of  rice,  substantially  enough  to  supply  home  demand.  It 
is  the  farmer's  privilege  to  grow  everything  the  people 
need  that  our  soils  will  produce. 

Our  total  sales  of  forest  products  to  foreign  countries 
last  year  were  $92,952,099.  Increase  of  prices  indicates 
that  we  must  pay  more  for  wood,  and  the  rate  at  which 
we  use  wood  at  home,  sell  it  abroad,  and  destroy  it  by 
fire  suggests  that  it  will  be  much  dearer  in  future,  and  that 
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it  may  be  profitably  grown  on  <jur  lighter  soils  and  on 
lands  not  well  adapted  to  cultivation. 

Our  forests  are   rapidly  vanishing.     The  United   States 
Government  is  trying  to  save  160,000,000  acres  for  present 
and  future  use.     It  is  regrettable  that  this  policy  did  not 
begin  fifty  years  ago.     Fires  could  have  been  prevented, 
young  trees  saved,  and  many  million  acres  of  primitive 
woodlands,  North  and  South,  that  are  now  of  little  value 
for    agricultural    purposes    might    be    yielding   an    annual 
harvest  and  continue  to  do  so  for  all  future  time.    The 
world  is  dividing  with  us  what  we  have  left,  while  we  arc 
importing  varieties  that  are  almost  extinct  at  home.     Our 
imports  of  wood  products  are  steadily  increasing  and  will 
continue  to  increase.     We  paid  $26,145,716  more  for  them 
last   year   than   in    1905.     Low-priced   lands   planted   with 
young  trees  suitable  to  the  conditions  are  likely  to  pay. 
The   life   of  valuable  trees   is  long  compared   with   other 
crops,  but  short  compared  with  the  life  of  a  nation.     Some 
of  the  trees  whose  products  are  common  in  commerce  arc 
500  years  old.     They  grow  to  useful  size  in  seventy-five 
years.     The  softer  woods  are  fit     for  use  in  twenty-five 
years,  and  thin,  gravelly,  or  rocky  soils  should  be  planted 
with  trees  of  some  kind.     The  more  rapid-growing  woods, 
when  treated  by  modern  methods,  can  be  used  for  fence 
posts,  railway  ties,  and  without  such  treatment  make  the 
containers  that  require  one-fourth  of  our  annual   lumber 
harvest.     The  National  Forests  of  the  far  Northwest  are 
very  grand,  and  grow  mostly  on  soils  that  would  not  yield 
farm   crops  of  any  kind     profitably.      The  tree   subjects 
rocky  soils  to  its  uses,  and  gets  its  food  by  disintegrating 
the  rocks  that  would  yield  plant  food  on  no  other  terms. 
I  have  seen  300,000  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure,  grow- 
ing on  an  acre  of  land  which,  were  the  trees  removed, 
would  not  pasture  a  sheep  through  any  known  method  of 
management.     There  are  such  lands  in  many  of  our  States 
that  should  be  planted  with  trees.     Nature  would  do  that 
if  time  were  given  her  and  man  did  not  interfere. 

With  the  help  of  improved  machinery,  the  progressive 
individual  farmer  is  producing  much  more  than  the  aver- 
age farmer  did  a  generation  ago,  and  men  of  this  class  are 
keeping  up  the  productive  qualities  of  their  farms.  They 
observe  certain  principles  of  farm  management;  they  do 
not  sell  fodder  or  roughage;  they  keep  live  stock  and  grow 
feed  for  them;  they  sell  animals  and  their  products,  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  As  long  as  the  pioneer  on  virgin  soils 
grows  wheat  at  prices  that  have  been  current,  the  pro- 
gressive farmer  grows  little  or  none.  He  keeps  improved 
stock  that  respond  to  their  keeping  and  that  put  on  the 
greatest  per  cent  of  meat  on  the  prime  parts.  He  puts  all 
manure  promptly  on  the  fields.  He  rotates  his  crops.  He 
tile-drains  his  lands.  He  keeps  up  good  fences.  He  has 
good  pastures.  He  has  a  good  garden.  He  breeds  draft 
horses  and  does  farm  work  with  brood  mares  and  grow- 
ing colts.  He  has  a  library  with  periodicals  and  standard 
works,  and  a  musical  instrument.  He  helps  his  wife  in 
the  house  when  she  needs  it,  has  a  spring  vehicle  for  her 
to  visit  in,  and  drives  her  to  church  himself.  He  keeps 
dairy  cows  or  mutton  sheep,  or  both. 

The  nation  is  interested  in  the  soil  and  its  crops.  Shall 
we  meet  the  demand  for  more  cotton,  or  shall  it  be  grown 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Congo?  The  soil  will 
answer.  Shall  we  grow  wheat  for  our  increasing  popula- 
tion or  shall  we  import  from  Canada?  Soil  conditions 
will  determine.  Is  meat  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  our 
working  people  in  the  future,  or  will  the  price  be  beyond 
their  reach?     Ask  the  question  of  the  soil. 

The  cause  of  the  decrease  of  farm  values  in  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States  are  mainly  changed  economic  con- 
ditions which  render  unprofitable  some  of  the  older  staple 
crops,  and  the  necessity  is  apparent  for  a  change  in  the 
system  of  agriculture  to  rehabilitate  the  unoccupied  farms 
and  to  increase  the  financial  returns  from  the  soil.  The 
soils  of  New  York  and  New  England,  by  reason  of  their 
origin  and  topography,  are  different  from  other  soils  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  older 
staple  crops  under  present  economic  conditions,  but  are 
particularly  adapted  to  special  crops  and  special  industries 
which  the  newer  economic  conditions  will  now  make  ex- 
ceedingly profitable. 

Soil  surveys  should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  give  the  people  a  correct  idea  of  the  resources  of  the 
whole  country.  The  special  crops  to  which  these  soils  are 
peculiarly  adapted  with  due  regard  to  economic  and  mar- 
ket conditions  must  be  demonstrated  to  the  people  to  the 
end  that  utilization  be  realized  to  the  fullest  extent. 

These  neglected  lands  can  be  brought  back  to  their 
primitive  fruitfulness  and  no  doubt  will  be.  They  are  th« 
cheapest  lands  I  know  of  anywhere  in  the  country.  It  can 
only  be  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  people  wanting 
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homes  who  have  saved  some  capital  from  their  earnings, 
or  young  men  of  some  means  who  have  tastes  for  the  in- 
dependence of  country  life,  to  the  possibilities  connected 
with  these  lands.  Good  Government  land  in  the  humid 
section  has  been  taken  up.  Lands  being  reclaimed  by  ir- 
rigation are  desirable,  but  they  are  remote  from  great 
centers  of  population.  The  lands  we  are  discussing  are 
here,  at  your  doors,  within  hearing  of  factory  whistles  and 
school  bells,  within  sight  of  colleges  and  church  spires, 
and  only  need  intelligent  management  to  return  paying 
harvests. 


GENERAL  CROP  CONDITION  COMPARISON. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  yield,  condition, 
or  production  of  various  crops,  as  reported  by_  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Oc- 
tober ist,  with  comparisons.  Condition  reports  upon 
crops  that  were  harvested  before  October  ist,  refer  to  the 
condition  at  time  of  harvest.  Estimates  of  production  are 
upon  a  basis  of  lOO  representing  a  full  crop.  All  figures 
under  September  i  represent  condition  at  that  date. 

Oct.  I,  Sept.  I,  Oct.  I,  Ten-yr, 
CROPS.  1907.       1907.       1906.  average 

Condition. 

Alfalfa,    condition ,,,...90  92  92 

Apples,    condition 34  35  69  55-5 

Barley,    bu.    per    acre 23.9         78-5         28.3        25.5 

Barley,    quality 88.1  89.1 

Beans,    production 85  83  89 

Buckwheat,    condition 80.1         77.4        85  82.9 

Cabbage,    production 84  85  82 

Clover   seed,    production 65  ^y  69 

Corn,    condition 78  80.2        90  79.6 

Cranberries,    condition 78  78  80 

Fla.x,    condition 78  85  87  85 

Grapes,    condition 82  82  86  84.3 

Hay,   tons    per   acre 1.44  1.35         I.43 

Hay,    quality 90.4  89.9 

Hemp,    production. ....,..,.  ..87  86  91 

Hops,   lbs.    per  acre 1114         88  iioi       1060 

Hops,    quality 90  95 

Kafir   corn,    forage    prod 84  83  93 

Millet    hay,    prod 83  84  89 

Millet  seed,  prod 82  87 

Oats,   bu.    per   acre 23.5        65  31.2        30.1 

Oats,    quality, TJ  88.2        88.2; 

Onions,    production 87  88  85 

Peanuts,    condition 85  86  85 

Potatoes,    condition ^7  80.2        82  74.7 

Rice,    condition 88.7        87  87.2     -|-88.6 

Rye,  bu.   per  acre 16.4  16.7        15.7 

Rye,    quality 91.6  94.1 

Sorghum,    condition 80  82  89 

Sugarbeets,    condition 90.5         92  96 

Sugarcane,    condition 92  94  82  86.8 

Sweet    potatoes,    condition 83  86  86  82.4 

Tobacco,    condition 84.8        82.5        84.6      *8i.7 

Tomatoes,    production 86  83  81 

Wheat,  spring,  bu.  p.  acre 13.1         "^7  13.7         14.0 

Wheat,    spring,    quality 88.8  88.5 

Watermelons,    production 75  76  80 

*Five  year  average.  -I-Four  years. 
Preliminary  estimates  of  total  production  of  such  crops 
as  have  been  reported  upon  to  the  present  time,  are  given 
below  with  last  year's  final  estimates  for  comparison.  Es- 
timates for  1907  arc  subject  to  revision  when  final  results 
are  published  in  December. 

Crop.  1907.  1906. 

Winter    Wheat,    bushels 409,500,000         492,888,000 

Spring   Wheat,   bushels 216,067,000        242,374,000 

Oats,    bushels 741,521,000        964,905,000 

Barley,    bushels 147,192,000         178,916,000 

Rye.    bushels 31,566.000  33,375.ooo 

Hay,    tons, 60,766,000  57,146,000 


WEANING  AND  WINTERING  THE  COLTS 


The  high  price  r.f  good  horses  ju^^tifies  the  farmers  in 
giving  greater  care  and  attention  to  good  breeding  and 
good  feeding  especially.  «n  thnt  the  colts  can  get  the  best 
early  developnient  rnul  w  ill  add  an  extra  100  pounds  which 
will  sell  for  an  cNtr.i  $ion  ulu  n  the  (|uality  and  conforma- 
tion is  right.  .\  practical  breeder  tells  the  National  Stock- 
man. Pittsbur^f.  how  to  wean  and  mature  the  colt. 

In  attempting  to  write  an  article  on  this  subject,  we  will 
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give,  briefly,  our  own  experience.  .      u  .  .„« 

The  first  question  that  arises  is  when  or  at  what  age 
should  the  colt  be  weaned?  That  all  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions.  We  have  weaned  colts  from 
three  to  seven  months.  If  the  mare  is  idle  and  herse  f 
and  colt  are  doing  nicely,  I  would  not  wean  until  the  colt 
is  at  least  si.x  months  old,  and  I  have  let  them  run  seven 
If  mare  has  arduous  work  and  is  thin  in  flesh,  1  would 
wean  around  four  months.  If  colt  for  some  cause  or  other 
is  not  doing  well,  I  would  wean  at  two  months;  and  in 
some  cases  still  younger. 

We  often  find  that  the  mare's  milk  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  the  colt  or  else  she  does  not  give  enough  to 
do  much  good,  and  in  either  case  I  would  wean  quite 
young  and  put  on  cow's  milk.  The  colt  may  at  first  re- 
fuse to  drink  the  milk;  some  do  and  others  drmk  at  first 
offering.  If  it  refuses  to  drink  the  milk  I  would  shut  it 
away  from  water  for  a  day  or  two  and  it  will  soon  learn 
not  only  to  drink,  but  to  relish  the  milk.  Always  add  a 
little  brown  sugar  to  cow's  milk. 

Xo  colt  should  start  into  winter  thin  in  flesh.     If  they  do 
thev  are  likely  to  come  out  very  thin  and  worth  less  than 
when  weaned.     For  we  claim  that  the  first  winter  deter- 
mines largely  the  fate  of  the  colt.     So  we  always  aim  to 
have  our  colts  fat  and  slick  by  stabling  time.     We  often 
have  colts  low  in  flesh  at  weaning  time,  but  always  aim  to 
have  these  same  colts  in  good  flesh  before  real  cold  wea- 
ther sets   in.     And   this   is   the   way  we   go   about   it.     Of 
course  we  see  to  it  that  the  colt  is  both  a  good  eater  and 
drinker  before  we  wean  it.     We  aim  to  have  them  eating 
bran  and   oats  at  two  months.     Have  a  little  trough   for 
colts  and  tie  the  mare  so  she  can't  get  to  the  colt's  feed. 
When  we  arc  ready  to  wean,  we  shut  the  colt  in  a  clean 
and    roomy  box   stall,   with   plenty   of  good,   clean    wheat 
straw  for  bedding,  leaving  it  here  until  properly  weaned. 
We    give    colt    at    first    one    <iuart    of    new    (cow's)    milk 
(sweetened  a  little)  morning  and  evening.      If  a  road  colt, 
three    pints    of   crushed    oats   and    bran,    half   and    half;    if 
a  draft  colt  two  quarts  of  same  kind  of  feed,  each  feeding. 
As    the    colt    becomes    accustomed    to    eating    grain    and 
drinking  milk,  we  gradually  increase  the  grain  allowance 
and  also  the  (luantity  of  new  milk  within  ten  days  to  two 
(|uarts,    if    the    good    wife    does    not    object    too    strongly. 
We  then  add  to  milk  one  quart  of  warm  water,  handful  of 
middlings  and  oil  meal  each.     After  two  or  three   weeks 
we   change    from    new   milk    to   sweet  skimmed   milk,   and 
make   sure  that  it  is  sweet  and  vessel  used  well  cleaned. 
I  like  a  wide  mouthed  gallon  tin  bucket  best,  as  it  is  easy 
to  keep  in  proper  condition.     I  would   gradually  increase 
oil  meal  and  middlings  in  milk  until   I   have  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  each,  for  a  big.  growthy  colt. 

After  six  or  eight  weeks  of  such  feeding  your  colt  will 
be  fat  and  sleek;  and  you  can  then  drop  the  milk  and 
slop  and  feed  a  liberal  allowance  of  crushed  oats,  bran 
and  an  ear  of  corn,  shelled,  in  it  now  and  then  for  variety, 
and  frequently  a  handful  or  two  of  oil  meal.  I  have  had 
large,  growthy  draft  colts,  at  one  year  of  age.  to  con- 
>unie  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  gallons  of  such  food 
per  day. 

If  a  colt  is  in  good  condition  at  weaning  time  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  milk,  as  you  can  get  good  results  without 
it.  By  the  above  method  on  thin  colts  we  have  increased 
the  weight  of  draft  colts  one  hundred  pounds  in  thirty- 
two  days  after  weaning  and  in  another  case  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  in  forty  days.  Have  grown  colts  up  to  one 
year  old  that  weighed  from  one  thousand  pounds  to  twelve 
hundred  pounds  and  as  high  as  sixteen  hundred  pounds 
at  two  years  of  age,  and  not  pampered  cither.  With  us 
the  better  the  care  the  greater  the  pay. 

.\ftcr  they  arc  thoroughly  weaned  I  aim  to  keep  them 
out  in  the  ])asture  lot  during  nice  weather,  but  housed 
from   storm   and   cold. 

Now  is  the  time  to  brush  the  mane  over  and  educate  it 
to  '^tay  where  you  want  it.  If  possible  familiarize  the 
colt  with  the  halter  and  curry  comb:  also  handle  its  feet 
and  by  use  of  a  good  rasp  see  to  it  that  the  colt's  feet  are 
kept  level  at  all  times.  Keep  toes  rather  short  and  side 
rasped  down  th.it  wears  least;  but  do  not  molest  the  frog 
unless  it  gets  thru>h  in  it.  In  such  case  wash  it  out  with 
diluted  carbolic  acid,  one  part  carbolic  acid  to  twenty 
parts  water,  then  fill  in  calomel  and  pack  opening  with 
okum  or  cotton. 

.\fter  properly  wintering  the  colt,  do  not  turn  it  out 
next  >^i)ring  to  "live  or  die."  If  you  do  you  will  stunt  its 
growth;  see  to  it  that  it  gets  a  little  grain  each  evening, 
flive  it  Kood  care  second  winter  and  it  will  be  a  horse 
by  the  time  it  is  two  years  old  and  ready  for  work  or  to 
command  a  good  price. 
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INTBRNATIONAL    LIVES     STOCK    BX- 
POSITION, 


\ 


UiWION    STOCK   YARDS, 
CHICAGO, 


CARLOADS   SWINE. 

Chas.  Goepped. ..  .U.   S.  Yards,  Chicago 

CARCASS  SWINE. 
H.  Boore U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago 


NOVEMBER   30th   TO    DECEMBER 
7th,  1007. 


JUDGES. 
CATTLE. 

SHORTHORN. 
(Breeding  Classes.) 

Chas.   E.  Leonard Bellaire,   Mo. 

E.    K.    Thomas Mlddletown,    Ky. 

Capt.   T.   E.   Robson Ilderton,   Ont. 

(Fat  Classes.) 

James  Brown U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago 

ANGUS. 
(Breeding  and  Fat  Classes.) 

M.  A.  Judy Beecher,  111. 

Prof.    J.   H.    Skinner Lafayette,    Ind. 

Stanley  R.  Pierce Creston,  111. 

HEREFORD. 
(Breeding  and  Fat  Classes.) 

John  Robbins Horace,   Ind. 

Thos.  Mortimer Madison,  Neb. 

C.  A.  Stannard Emporia,   Kan. 

GALLOWAY. 
(Breeding  and  Fat  Classes.) 

Marion     Parr Harrlsto  wn.    111. 

POLLED  DURHAM. 
(Breeding  and  Fat   Classes.) 

T.   J.   Wornall Liberty,  Mo. 

RED  POLLED. 
(Breeding  and  Fat  Classes.) 

Prof.  C.  F.  Curtis Ames,  Iowa 

GRADE    AND    CROSS-BRED    AND 

CHAMPION  STEERS. 
(FOREIGN  JUDGE.) 

James    Durno 

Jackston.  Rothle-Norman,  Scotland 

CARLOAD   FAT  CATTLE  AND  SHORT 
FED  SPECJIALS. 

Henry  DuPlan U.  S.  Yards.  Chicago 

CARLOAD  FEEDER  CATTLE. 

Harry    Schirding Petersburg,    111. 

CARCASS  CATTLE. 
Edward  White U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago 


SHEEP. 

(Breeding  and   Fat   Classes) 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Geo.    Allen Lexington.    Ky. 

Arthur   Danks    (alt)  .  . .  Alamuchi,    N.   J. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

P.   W.   Artz Osborn,   Ohio 

COTSWOLD. 

J.  R.  Allen Draper.  Utah 

P.  W.  Artz  (alternate) Osborn.  Ohio 

SOUTHDOWN. 

Prof.   6.   E.   Day Guleph,   Can. 

CHEVIOT. 

H.  Noel  Gibson Mlllbrook,  N.  Y. 

DORSET. 

John   R.  Nash Tipton,   Ind. 

OXFORD  DOWN. 
Frank   Klelnhelnz Madison,    Wis. 

LEICESTER. 
Wm.    Mackintosh Burgoyne,    Ont. 

LINCOLN. 

Prof.   G.   E.   Day Guleph,   Can. 

SUFFOLK. 

P.   W.   Artz Osborn,  Ohio 

RAMBOUILLET. 

Prof.   W.  C.   Coffey Urbana.   111. 

Prof.  C.   S.   Plumb Columbus,  Ohio 

Prof.  J.  H.  Sklnnor Lafayeetc.  Ind. 

GRADE    AND    CROSS-BRED    AND 
CHAMPIONS. 

David  McKay Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

CARLOADS    SHEEP. 
R.  S.  Matheson U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago 

CARCASS   SHEEP. 
F.  E.  White U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago 

SWINE. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Elmer    Barker Thorntown,    Ind. 

POLAND   CHINA. 

W.    G.    Swallow Booneville,   Iowa 

CHESTER  WHITE. 

Harry  Booth U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago 

DUROC    JERSEY. 

Harry  Booth U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago 

TAMWORTH. 

E.   X.   Ball Hamburg.  Mich. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Harry   Booth U.   S.  Yards.  Chicago 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Harry  Booth U.  S.  Yards.  Chicago 

GRADE   AND    CROSS-BREDS  AND 

CHAMPIONS. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Carlyle,...Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 


HORSES. 

PERCHERON. 

Prof.   C.   F.   Curtiss Ames,   Iowa 

Prof.  W.  L.  Carlyle Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

W.   E.    Pritchard Ottawa,   111. 

CLYDESDALE. 

Prof,  W.  B.  Richards Fargo,  N.  D. 

Andrew   McFarland Polo,   Iowa 

John    Dickson Lafayette,    Ind. 

SHIRE. 

J.    F.   Mvers Herbert,   111. 

W.   E.    Pritchard Ottawa,   111. 

Prof.  C.   G.  Humphrey. .  .Madison,  Wis. 

BELGIAN. 

J.    F.    Myers Herbert,    111. 

W.    E.    Pritchard Ottawa,    111. 

Prof.   C.   G.   Humphrey.  .  .Madison,   Wis. 

GERMAN   COACH.  _, 

A.  R.  Ives Delevan,  Wis. 

FRENCH    COACH. 

Henry    Fairfax Aldle,    Va. 

Harry  McNair U.   S.  Yards,  Chicago 

Harrison    L.    Van     Schaick ,••••, 

Highland    Park,    111. 

HACKNEY. 

Henry    Fairfax Aldle,    Va. 

PONIE3. 

W.  J.   Sampson Youngstown,  Ohio 

Frank  S.   Peer Rochester.  N.  Y. 

DRAFT    HORSES    IN    HARNESS. 
Prof.  W.  L.  Carlyle Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

CATTLE. 

Thos.   Clark Beecher,   111. 

HORSES. 

J    S.  Cooper U.  S.  Yards.  Chicago 

R.  B.  Ogilvie U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago 

SHEEP. 
Frank    J.    Hagenbarth . . .... .... . . .  •  • 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

SWINE. 

A.   J.  Lovejoy Roscoe,   111. 

CARLOADS. 
E    H.  Ingwersen.  .U.  S.  Yards.  Chicago 

J  ■  W.   Martin Richard   City,  Wis. 

Richard    Gibson Delaware,    Ont. 

CARCASSES. 
Prof.    C.    F.    Curtiss Ames,  Iowa 

STUDENTS*  JUDGING  CONTEST. 

(Stock) 

SUPERINTENDENT. 
J.  H.  Shepherd.  Agricultural  Col.,  N.  D. 

JUDGES. 

HORSES. 

J.    Crouch Lafayette.    Tnd. 

Tas     Z    McLav Janesvllle.   Wis. 

pVof.  W.   L.  Carlyle Ft.  Collins,  Col. 

CATTLE. 

F.   W.   Harding Waukesha.   Wis. 

E.  T.  Davis Iowa  City.  Iowa 

Prof.   H.   W.   Mumford Urbana.   111. 

SHEEP.  .      ^,    ^ 

H    Noel   aib8<fh Miltbrook.   K   Y. 

Geo.    McKerrow Pewaukee.    Wis. 

Prof.  Jas.  W.  Wilson.  .Brookings,  S.  D. 
SWINE.  ,    ^ 

F    J    Barker        Thorntown,   Ind. 

W.  M.  Lambing.... West  Liberty.  Iowa 
Prof.    Wm.    Dietrich Champaign,   111. 

STUDENTS*  CORN  JUDGING  CONTEST 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

J.    Dwlght    Funk Shirley,    111. 

JUDGES. 

Eugene     Funk ^^'^In^i    ?    ' 

W.    H.    Young •,:;^-^i.«  'T^i 

I*  B.  Clore Franklin,  Ina. 

JUDGES  FOR  COLLEGE  CLASSES. 

MOST    INSTRUCTIVE    CARCASS. 
Edward  White.... U.  S.  Yards.  Chicago 

F    E    White U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago 

H.   Boore U.   S.  Yards.  Chicago 

FEED    AND    FORAGE. 
O    Howard   Davison. .  .Mlllbrook.   N-^J- 

Prof.    R.    A.    Moore Madison.    Wis. 

CLAY.   ROBINSON   CLASSES. 
CATTLE. 

James    Durno • « '  * :,' *   m 

Jackston,   Rothle-Norman.   Scotland 

SHEEP.  ^    ^ 

David   McKay Ft.   Wayne.    Ind. 

SWINE. 

Prof.   W.  L.  Carlyle Ft.  Collins.  Col. 

BEST    GENERAL    EXHIBIT. 

James    Durno Jackston.    Scotland 

D.avld   McKay Ft.    Wayne,    Ind. 

Prof.  W.  L.  rarly!e Ft.  Collins.  Colo. 
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Saves  Hours 
of  Gleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  try  to 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy, 
complicated"bucket  bowl. "like  either 

\     l3Xlb5   I2%lb5   8'Albs  lO^tbs  6Albs 
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of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not 
her 


hours    of 


week 


ner  nours  or  cicanintit  ovciy 
by  irettini^  a  sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  with  a  simple, 
light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
13  mmutes,  like  that  on  the  ritrht? 
It  hol(K  the  world's  record  for  clean 
skimnunt;. 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa- 
tors are  diflferent— very  different— 
from  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
to  j^ojuT  advantagre.  Write  for  catalog: 
M—  300  and  valuable  free  book  "Bus- 
iness JairyinRT." 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
»  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


COMMITTEE  ON  JUDGES  OF  EX- 
POSITION. 
G.   Howard  Davison.  .  .Mlllbrook,  N.   Y. 

A.   J.   Lovejoy Roscoe,  111. 

R.  B.  Ogilvie U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago 


LICE  ON  HOGS. 


A  breeder  at  Galena,  111.,  wants  to 
know  a  simple  method  of  destroying 
the  lice  on  hogs.  Treatment  should 
bo  applied  to  the  buildings  as  well  as 
to  the  animals.  The  sleeping  quar- 
ters of  lousy  hogs  become  infested 
with  lice,  which  crawl  oflf  the  hogs 
and  secrete  themselves  in  the  litter 
and  in  the  crevices  of  the  building. 
These  parasites  infest  other  animals. 
.\  thorough  treatment  includes  the  de- 
struction of  these  lice  in  the  building 
and  in  the  bedding.  If  the  pens  where 
lousy  hogs  have  been  kept  are  left 
vacant  for  two  weeks,  all  lice  will 
have  perished  and  any  animals  intro- 
duced will  be  in  no  danger  of  infec- 
tion. 

For  the  disinfection  of  buildings,  a 
preference   is    given   to   a   3   per   cent 
solution  of  any  of  the  coal  tar  prepa- 
rations, which  should  be  applied  with 
a  broom  or  a  spray  pump.     A  2  per 
cent    solution    of   carbolic    acid,    solu- 
tions of  benzine  and  kerosene  and  air- 
slaked   lime    having  a   little     carbolic 
acid   added   and   dusted   on   the   floor, 
are      also      recommended.       Probably 
the  most  convenient  method  of  coni- 
batting  lice  and  mites  in  buildings  is 
the     common     custom     of     applying 
whitewash  made  by  slacking  one  and 
a  half  pounds  of  lime  and  one  gallon 
of  water.     One  pint  of  crude  carbolic 
acid,  added  to  four  gallons  of  water, 
is  said  to  increase  the  effectiveness. 
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MEAT  SUPPLY,  CONSUMPTION. 
AND   SURPLUS. 


The  supply  of  meat  and  its  pro- 
ducts in  the  United  States,  the  total 
and  per  capita  consumption,  and  the 
necessity  of  finding  markets  in  other 
countries  for  several  billion  pounds  of 
meat  and  meat  products  constitute 
the  subject  of  Bulletin  No.  55  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  prepared  by  George  K. 
Holmes,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  For- 
eign Markets,  which  will  be  issued  in 
a  few  days,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office. 

The  importance  of  raising  meat  an- 
imals and  of  slaughtering  and  pack- 
ing appears  in  the  statement  that  a 
capital  of  $10,625,000,000  is  directly 
concerned,  an  amount  five-sixths  as 
large  as  all  capital  invested  in  man- 
ufacturing in  1904,  a  little  greater  than 
the  estimated  value  of  property  situ- 
ated in  the  South  Central  Division  of 
States  in  1904,  as  also  of  all  property 
situated  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific   region. 

While  the  national  stock  of  meat 
animals  has  absolutely  increased  since 
the  first  livestock  census  in  1840,  it 
has  steadily  decreased  relative  to 
population,  with  the  exception  that  a 
contrary  tendency  was  indicated  for 
1890  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  range  cattle  at  that  time. 

One-eighth  of  the  national  produc- 
tion of  meat  and  its  products  in  1900 
was  exported,  so  that  seven-eighths 
of  the  production  constitutes  the  na- 
tional consumption.  Having  in  view 
solely  the  stock  of  meat  animals  that 
sustains  the  national  consumption  of 
meat,  a  ratio  between  the  number 
of  these  animals  and  the  population 
may  be  computed  for  each  census 
year  as  far  back  as  1840,  and,  if  this 
ratio  of  animals  to  population  be  rep- 
resented by  100  for  1840,  the  corres- 
ponding stock  for  1900  is  only  59. 
The  decline  from  1890  to  1900  is  one- 
fourth.  Otherwise  stated,  if  the  per 
capita  stock  of  meat  animals  in  1890 
from  which  the  domestic  consump- 
tion was  derived  be  represented  by 
100,  the  similar  stock  in  1900  was  75. 
In  the  meantime  the  exports  of 
meat  and  its  products  have  increased 
enoromusly.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the 
exports  are  recorded  in  pounds.  Dur- 
ing the  five  years,  1878-82,  the  aver- 
age annual  number  of  pounds  of  ex- 
ports was  1,340,000,000;  the  annual  av- 
erage for  1888-92  was  1,466,000,000; 
for  1893-97  the  average  was  1,608,000,- 
000;  for  1892-1902  it  was  2,209,000,000; 
for  1903-6  the  average  was  1,913,000,- 
000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  the 
number  of  pounds  of  exports  was 
2,047,000,0000.  It  is  asserted  in  this 
bulletin  that  the  welfare  of  the  raisers 
of  meat  animals  and  of  the  slaugh- 
terers and  packers  is  dependent  upon 
finding  foreign  markets  for  the  sur- 
plus of  the  production  of  meat  above 
the  home  consumption. 

The  process  of  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  animals  available  for  slaughter 
and  the  quantity  of  meat  production 
is  explained  in  full  detail,  and  the 
conclusions  are  that  5,831,000  calves 
wert  slaughtei'ed  in  1900;  that  6,229,- 
000  steers  were  slaughtered  and  ex- 
ported; and  that  4,413,000  cows  were 
slaughtered;  or  that  12,978,000  cattle, 
excluding  calves,  were  slaughtered 
and   exported.      The   exports   of  live 


cattle  were  about  240,000  head.  The 
lamb  slaughter  was  12,765,000  head 
and  the  sheep  slaughter,  except 
lambs,  11,783,000,  a  total  of  24,548,- 
000  head.  The  hogs  slaughtered  and 
exported  were  50,145,000,  the  exports 
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being  only  36,000.  The  total  number 
of  meat  animals  slaughtered  and  ex- 
ported in  1900  was  93,502,000,  of 
which  the  exported  live  animals  num- 
bered 276,000. 
The  dressed  weight  of  the  93i502,- 
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flFAN  SinMMINC         Three  Absolutely  Necessary  Qualities. 

ILfcAK  MUmrainii  ^^^ ^^^  separators  don't  have  them  ALL.    That's 

EASY    RUNNING  why  it  is  so  important  to  choose  the  right  one. 

I  Aiir  urriDiiir  You  can't  make  a  mistake  in  buying  the  well- 

LOnU  ntAKinu  known,  standard,  reliable  U.  S..  for  the 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

iHolds  World's  Record  For  CLEANEST  SKIMMING. 

^Cream  is  money.    U.  S.  saves  it  when  others  lose. 

U.  S.  turns  easy  —  users  say  easier  than  others. 

_Time  has  conclusively  proved  its  durability. 

Complete  Illufltratcd  CataloKue  -  FREE. 
Please  write  for  No.  |f9 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  Ca 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

■  lOHTBIN    OieTRIBUTIHO    WAMCHOUBBIM 
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r/lff  GREAT  con" REMEDY 


THE  ORieiNAL  AND  ONLY  SPECinO 
FOR  ALL  TROUBLES  OF  BAB  AND  TEATS 

Cows*  Relief  is  a  chemical  compound  especially  prepared  as  a  specific 
remedy  for  the  troublesome  disorders  of  the  bag  and  teats.  It  is  a  spe- 
cific preventive  and  remedy  for  Caked  Da^,  caused  by  garget,  injury,  over- 
feeding or  calving;  Sore  or  Injured  Teats.  Spider  in  the  Teat,  Stricture.  Hard 
Milkers.  Cow-Pox,  and  similar  troubles.  It  goes  directly  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble,  relieves  congestion,  breaks  up  bunches  that  interfere  with  the 
natural  flow  of  milk,  and  causes  a  normal  milk-secretion  without  resorting 
to  constitutional  treatment.     Cows*  ILelief 

MAKES  EASY  MILKERS 

and  is  invaluable  to  any  dair>'raan  or  farmer  for  heifers  with  their  first 
calf,  to  remove  the  soreness  and  swelling  that  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
kickers  and  hard  milkers.  It  is  a  positive  preventive  and  remedy  for 
Spider  ia  the  Teat  if  applied  at  the  first  sign  of  the  trouble. 

"I  tr>-  to  keep  Cows*  Relief  always  on 
hand.  For  sores  and  swelling  in  cows'  bags 
and  teats  it  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw." 

B.  B.  Turner,  Broadrun,  Va. 

We  have  hundreds  of  such  letters.    Ask  your  Dealer  for  Cows*  Relief. 

If  he  can  not  supply  you  write  to  us  enclosing  $1.00  for    laree    package 

prepaid  (eu(»ugh  for  four  or  five  ordinary  cases) ,  Goldine  Cow  Watch  Charm 

and  our  FREK  BOOK  concerning  Cow  Troubles. 

Yonr  moDoy  hack  if  vna  are  not  natisfled  Ouarantee  on  everr  packace.  Or  spBd  at 
yoar  nam**  ana  oue  neighbor's  who  keep;*  oowa,  statlogr  bow  maor  yoa  eaco  bave.  and  we 
will  send  Cow  Book  and  Charm  Free  while  they  laat. 

OUR  HUSBANDS  MFG.  CO.,  718  Chapel  St.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 
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000  meat  animals  constituting  the 
meat  supply  of  1900  was  16,549,921,- 
000  pounds,  of  which  14,116,886,000 
pounds  entered  into  domestic  con- 
sumption, lard  being  included  with 
the  dressed  weight  of  pork. 

In  behalf  of  this  investigation  sev- 
eral large  packing  houses  made  test 
weighing  of  the  bones  contained  in 
the  dressed  weight  of  animal  car- 
casses, and  to  the  weight  of  bones  is 
added  the  estimated  weight  of  retail 
butchers'  trimmings  from  dressed 
meat,  in  order  that  the  edible  meat 
in  the  dressed  weight  may  be  ascer- 
tained. The  weight  of  bones  and 
trimmings  constitutes  204  per  cent^ 
of  the  dressed  weight  of  the  entire 
available  slaughter  of  meat  ammals 
in  1900.  Hence  the  net  edible  meat 
in  the  dressed  weight  of  animals 
available  for  slaughter  was  11,241,242,- 

000  pounds.  .  

The  production  of  meat  is  not  con- 
fined to  what  is  termed  "dressed 
weight,"  but  includes  liver,  heart, 
tongue,  and  many  other  edible  parts. 
Large  packing  houses  weighed  for 
this  investigation  the  various  edible 
parts  of  meat  animals  not  included  in 
dressed  weight  for  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  animals,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  in  the  case  of  calves  the  average 
total  weight  of  these  parts  is  9-6910 
pounds;  the  weight  of  these  parts  for 
cattle,  except  calves,  is  98093^  pounds, 
more  than  half  of  which  is  edible  tal- 
low; for  sheep  and  lambs  the  average 
weight  is  2.0557  pounds;  and  tor 
swine  the  average  is  25055  pounds, 
not  including  lard. 

It  follows  that  in  the  entire  meat 
supply  of  1900  the  weight  of  the  vari- 
ous edible  parts  not  included  »n  dress- 
ed weight  is  2,636,409.000  pounds.  It 
to  this  number  be  added  the  weight 
of  the  edible  portion  of  the  dressed 
weight,  the  total  is  15.870,889.000 
pounds  of  net  edible  meat;  and  it  to 
this  is  added  the  weight  of  the  bones 
of  dressed  meat  and  the  trimmings 
of  retail  butchers,  the  grand  total 
production  of  meat  in  1900  is  found 
to  be  19.186,330.000  pounds,  substan- 
tially as  bought  by  consumers,  do- 
mestic and  foreign. 

That  meat  consumption  per  capita 
has  declined  in  this  country  since 
1840    is    plainly    indicated.     There    is 

some  ground  for  beli«v»"8  ^  ^^^L!^ 
that  time  meat  constituted  about  one- 
half  of  the  national  dietary  in  ternis 
of  total  nutritive  units  consumed, 
whereas  now  it  constitutes  about  one- 

The  average  private  family  of  1900 
contained  4-6  persons,  and  this  family 
consumed  on  the  average  855  PO^^Jg^ 
of  dressed  weight  of  meat,  or  6»o 
pounds  of  edible  meat  in  the  dressed 
weight.  Upon  adding  to  the  680 
pounds  the  weight  of  the  edible  parts 
not  included  in  dressed  weight,  the 
average  family  consumption  of  edible 
meat  was  840  pounds. 

In  terms  of  meat  and  its  products 
substantially  as  purchased  by  the 
consumer,  that  is.  the  sum  of  the 
dressed  weight  and  of  the  weight  of 
edible  parts  not  included  in  dressed 
weight,  the  private  family  in  1900 
bought  on  the  average  1,014  pounds 
of  meat,  or  over  half  a  ton.  This 
makes  an  average  of  2.78  pounds  per 
dav  and  includes  not  merely  meat 
commonly  known  as  such,  with  its 
bones  and  retail  butchers  trimmings, 
but    includes   lard,   edible   tallow,   the 
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DE  LAVAL 

THE    WORLD'S    RECORD 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Considered   from   "every  point  of   the   com- 
pass",   so    to    speak,    DE    LAVAL    Separators 

are   truly      "World     Record     Machines".       In 

original   inventions,   In  skimming  efficiency,  and   important   Im- 
provements,  in  durability  and  ease  and  economy   of  operation, 
as   well   as   In   widespread   usage  and   number  of  sales,   the  DE 
LAVAL    has    no    competitor,    or    one    that    even    approaches    Its 
record   on   any   one  of   these   points.     The   DE   LAVAL  was   the 
original  cream  separator  and  by  such  all-important  Inventions 
as    th«    "Alpha-Disc"    system    and  "Split-Wing"devlce  It  has  al- 
ways led  and  is  today  from  Hve  to  ten  years    ahead  of  all    other 
machines.     In  close  skimming,  durability  and    ease    of    operation 
It    shows    an    unbroken    victorious    record    covering    more    than 
twenty  eight  years.  Thousands  of  tests  have  proven  that  it  will 
save  from  |3.- to  $5.- per  cow  each  year  of  use  over  other  sepa- 
rators.    Nearly    900.000    machines    have    been    sold    to    data    and 
are   used   In  every  country,  being  distributed   by  more  than  10,000 
DE  LAVAL  branch  houses  and  agencies  In   different  parts  of  the 
world.     Over  98    per   cent,    of    the    world's    creameries    use    only 
DE  LAVAL  machines,  also  all  government  and  state  experiment 
stations  and  every  dairyman  who  has  had  real  separator  expe- 
rience.    The  latest     DE    LAVAL  models  are  ideal  In  every  respect 
and   represent   the  experience  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  In 
bnii  ling  separators.     Send  for  new  July.  1907  catalogue  of  the 
"Worlds   Ret  I     1"    Separators. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Ranoolpx  ft  Canal  8t». 

CHICAGO 

1218  a  I  2  IS  FiLBtRT  8t. 

PHILADELPHIA 

DffUMM   A   SACRAMf  NTO  STS. 

8AN  FRANCISCO 


Qeneral  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


178-177  William  STRCtT 
MONTREAL 

14   A    16    PrinCISS   STRCCr 

WINNIPEG 

I07  First  Strcct 

PORTLAND.  ORCG. 
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decline  to  loi.i  pounds  in  1905,  and  to 
98.7.  pounds  in  1906,  horse  and  goat 
meat  or  meat  products  contained  in 
sandwiches,  pies,  bakery,  products, 
sausage,  etc.,  and  all  kitchen  and  ta- 
ble waste. 

Beef  and  veal  constitute  47  per 
cent  of  the  meat  consumption;  mut- 
ton and  lamb  7  per  cent,  and  pork  46 
per  cent.  In  the  exports,  beef  by 
weight  is  34  per  cent,  and  pork  66 
per  cent. 

Investigations  of  meat  prices  by 
the  national  Bureau  of  Labor  indicate 
that  the  average  price  of  meat  per 
pound  paid  by  consumers  in  1900 
was  12^  cents;  13  cents  in  1901;  I35^ 
cents  in  1905,  and  13^4  or  possibly  14 
cents  in  1906.  It  follows  that  the  re- 
tail meat  bill  of  this  country  was  $2, 
052,279,000  in  1900,  and  about  $2,304,- 
000,000  or  more  in  1906.  Every  in- 
crease of  a  cent  per  poutid  in  the  na- 
tional average  retail  price  of  meat 
raises  the  total  yearly  expense  to 
consumers   by   $168,000,000. 

Much  information  is  contained  in 
this  bulletin  relating  to  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  in  foreign  countries.  The 
record  for  Germany  is  especially  full 
and  trustworthy,  since  it  has  been 
made  under  the  meat  inspection  law 
of  1904.  The  per  capita  consumption 
of  meat  in  Germany  in  the  calendar 
year    1904     was      108.5     pounds,     the 


statement  undoubtedly  being  conlmed 
to  the  dressed  weight.  The  average 
meat  in  each  of  the  three  years  being 
together  about  2  pounds.  The  pounds 
of   meat    consumed    in     Germany   de- 


DEHORNING  ISN'T  CRUEL 


It  inns   l)«  »Uti  H  c**.  '"11  «>"'  "O 
when  the 

KEYSTONE    DEHORNER 

la  wvt^.  It  cuts  from  four  sides  at 
onc-e-  makes  a  elldiiii;.  sharp  ahear 
cut.  Anv  nfx-k-iiilser  can  do  It 
eaollT  Sorniahlnkr-Tspllnterlnn 
of  horrm  r>r  tearinjr  of  flesh.  Done 
In  2  minutes.  Send  f<>r  free  l.ooklet. 
M.  T.  Philllpt.  loi  21  ■  ^nmefOT.  Pi. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Stwr,  Bull. or  Horse  Hide. 
Calf.  DoK,  !>'•'<.  "«•  ^^  kind  of  hi  lo 
or  skin  with  the  ha-.r  on.  soft,  lijt:it. 
odorless  and  ni«th-proof  for  To»>e.  rja. 
ooat  or  fcl' >ves,  and  make  them  up  when 
aoordered.  .      .   • 

But  first  (ret  our  illnstroiod  catalog, 
with  pric«>H.  Bliippinn  t.ivr»  ird  instruc 
tions.  We  are  t.iel.irgevt  custom  tnr 
tanners  of  l.'irirH  wild  H.id  domestic 
»nimalBWinsinthev.-.jrM. 

We  muse  and  »=  11  Nntnra.  Blaek 
G'lUowajr  tnr  ,  oats  and  r.dws.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  P!  fit  Dog  Ski n, 
an  1  f  nr  I  ined  c^t"  ;  also  do  Uxtdermy 
and  bead  tii  'Untirt;. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  F!]a  CO., 

n«  Mill  Street.  Rocbester,  N.  Y.      i 
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clined  from  6.445,000,000  in  1904  to 
6,028,000,000  in  1906,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  net  imports  increased  from 
367,000,000  to  499,000,000  pounds. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  meat 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  121,3 
pounds;  in  France,  79  pounds;  in 
Italy,  46.5  pounds;  in  Australia,  263 
pounds;  New  Zealand,  212  pounds; 
Cuba,  124  pounds;  Sweden,  62  pounds; 
Belgium,  70  pounds;  Denmark,  76 
pounds.  The  foregoing  figures  stand 
for  the  weight  of  dressed  meat,  and 
the  United  States  compares  with  the 
countries  mentioned  in  having  a  per 
capita  consumption  of  185.8  pounds 
of  meat  in  terms  of  dressed  weight. 

A  BALANCED  RATION. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November— 1907 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November— 1907. 
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For  Dairy  Cows — How  to  Figure  It — 
Fertilizing  Elements. 

The  manner  of  figuring  a  balanced 
ration  for  dairy  cows  puzzles  many 
who  attempt  it. 

Bulletin  No.  127  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire college  of  agriculture  sums  the 
method  up  in  a  very  concise  way,  and 
in  words  that  will  enable  anyone  who 
has  learned  to  multiply  and  divide,  to 
figure  out  a  ration  according  to  the 
concentrates  and  roughage  available 
in  his  locality,  which  will  be  the  best 
and  cheapest  as  a  milk  producer.  At 
this  time  when  protein  feeds  are  so 
high,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  find 
out  which  can  be  fed  for  the  least  cost 
and  maintain  a  full  flow  of  milk. 

Bulletin    No.    127    says:    "The    term 
'imtritive  ration'  is  so  generally  used 
by  the  students  of  feeding  problems, 
farmers'    institute    speakers      and    the 
agricultural  press  that  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  its   meaning  is  neces- 
sary for  all  farmers  who  are  trying  to 
feed  on  a  rational  scientific  basis.     By 
'nutritive  ratio'  is  meant  the  ratio  or 
proportion  of  the  digestible  protein  to 
the  digestible  carbohydrates  and  fat  in 
any   given   feed   or   mixture   of   feeds. 
It  is  found  by  multiplying  the  amount 
of   digestible   fat   by   2.25   and   adding 
the  product  to  the  amount  of  digesti- 
ble   carbohydrates    and      dividing   the 
sum  by  the  amount  of  digestible  pro- 
tein.        The  result  will  be  the  number 
of  pounds  of  digestible  carbohydrates 
and   fat   for  each   pound   of  digestible 
protein.     The   reason   for  multiplying 
the  fat  by  2.25  is  because  it  has  two 
and  a  quarter  times  the  fuel  value  of 
the   carbohydrates  and   before  adding 
must  be   brought   to  a     carbohydrate 
basis.     For   example,   let   us    find    the 
nutritive    ratio    of    clover    hay,    which 
has  been  found  to  contain  6.8  per  cent, 
digestible    protein,    35.8   per    cent,    di- 
gestible   carbohydrates,      and    1.7    per 
cent,  digestible  fat. 
17x2.25—3.82. 
3.82  plus  35-8— 39  73- 
39  73  divided  by  6.8 — 5.8. 
"The    nutritive    ratio    of   clover   hay 
then  is   1   to  5.8,  the  protein  being  ex- 
pressed a>  1. 

"When  the  proportion  of  carbohy- 
drates and  fat  to  the  protein  is  large, 
the  ration  is  said  to  be  'wide'  and 
when  it  is  small,  the  ration  is  'nar- 
row." Timothy  hay,  for  example,  has 
a  ratio  of  I  to  16.7.  which  is  wide; 
gluten  feed  has  a  ratio  of  i  to  2.6, 
which  is  narrow,  while  clover  hay  has 
a  ratio  of  1  to  5.8,  which  is  medium. 
The  feeds  or  rations  with  a  narrow 
nutritive  ratio  are  as  a  rule  more  ex- 
pensive than  those  with  a  wide  one, 
because   protein  or  nitrogen,  whether 


sap  FOR  OUR  FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a  stove  or  ransre  of  any  kind  for  any  imrpose.  let  us  send 


Dircet  to  >4>u 


ft 


ruAOt-MAOM    Rt«(aTti»e.o 


at  actual  fkotorrprlcfw.  Yoa  save  from  05  to  OiO.  because  yon  keep  In  yonrpooket  all  the  dealers 
jobbere'andmiadleinen'sprottts.  You  run  no  ri»k.  bei«u«e  we  \>ay  the  lre.«i.t  and  sell  you  on 
4«4%tfv  m%  _  m-«_«_— .—- «■  Vou  not  only  save  money  but  you  jji-ta  ft.ive  or  ran^e  of 
jfOff  llSyS  UppPOwal  exceptionally  bltfh  quality.  Made  of  the  bet»t  pig  Iron  and 
Bteelof  the  hl^lieBt  trradeTby  the  most  ttkUled  workmen,  In  one  of  the  m..st  mo<lern  and  be^t, 
equipped  Btove  factorle«ln  the  world.  Kvery  Kalaiiiazoo  Is  carefully  |n«|,«te«Undw^^^^  U  Is 


rlifht  If  not  youRetvourmouey  baok  withoutaqiiibble.  Vi»u  cannot  get  a  better,  no  mat- 
ter how  mu«-h  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers'  prollt  I  Ix  It  oot  reaaouable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buy  inir  direct  from  our  factory  I 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  434.  Comiwre  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal- 
amaeool'rIot'K  with  others— and  nave  your  money.  Our  line  In  complete,  embracing  stove* 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  jxirposes.— for  the  home,  whool, 
hun-h,  halls,  hxlge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  resUurants.  Ix.anllng 
jouses,  clubs  and  camps.  Cas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  rACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,      Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Ail  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ransres  are  e<|ulpi)ed  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


purchased  as  a  feed,  a  fertilizer  or  as 
beef  steak,  always  commands  a  high 
price." 

Having  the  method  of  figuring  made 
plain  and  a  table  showing  the  compo- 
sition of  the  different  feeds  (which 
can  be  obtained  at  your  experiment 
station)  you  are  in  a  position  to  make 
up  a  good  ration.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  unless  your  table  specifies 
"digestible"  nutrients,  you  need  to  re- 
duce it  to  that  basis.  For  conveni- 
ence I  give  below  the  per  cent,  "di- 
gestible," of  common  foods,  taken 
from  the  same  bulletin  No.  127: 

Car- 
Pro-  bohy 
tein  drates       Fat 

Timothy   hay 48  p.c.  59  p.c.  57  p.c. 

Clover   hay 55  57  53 

Mixed    hay...,. « .,58  59  48 

Oat    hay 54  49  62 

Oat  and  pea  hay.. 76  65  68 

Hungarian    hay.... 60  67  64 

Rowen    (mixed)... 69  66  47 

Rowen    (clover. ..  .65  56  60 

Oat   straw 30  55  38 

Corn    stover 52  57  52 

Corn    silage 52  70  85 

Clover    silage 65  56  60 

Corn    meal 68  96  92 

Corn  and  cob  meal. 56  84  84 

Bran    78  56  68 

Middlings    80  81  86 

Oats    78  68  83 

Wheat     86  94  81 

Gluten    feed 86  87  84 

Hominy    chop 77  94  81 

I'revvers'  grains.... 79  56  91 

Malt    sprouts 80  62  100 

Linseed  meal  N.  P.85  85  97 

Cottonseed  meal... 88  60  93 

Sugar  beets 91  100  50 

Turnips    go  98  98 

Pasture  grass 70  74  63 

Skim    milk 94  98  100 

As  the  feeding  of  different  feeds 
materially  affects  the  value  of  the  ex- 
cretions from  the  farm  animals,  it  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  take 
this  into  consideration  when  making 
up  a  ration. 

The  following  figures  showing  the 
"total  fertilizing  value  of  one  ton"  of 
feeding  stuffs  is  taken  from  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  21,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture, by  W.  H.  Beal: 

Corn    meal $  5.66 

Corn    silage 1.24 

Crimson   clover    (green) 1.80 

Crimson   clover   hay 9.71 

Red   clover   hay 7.55 

Gluten    meal '553 
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CHESTER     WHITES 

Three  extra  10-month-old  Boars,  Just 
the  kind  you  want.  4  Sows,  the  same 
age,  that  are  grood.  Spring:  Pigs,  Boars 
and  Sows.  Write  me  If  you  want  a 
choice   animal. 

J.  H.  YARNALL 
Jennersville,  •  Pa« 


If  You  Will 

send  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
ten  persons  and  5  cents  I  will  send 
you  America's  greatest  farm  weekly 
every  week  for  four  months.  Re- 
member— more  than  sixteen  issues. 
Address  Circulation  Manager,  Good- 
all's  Farmer,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago,   Illinois. 


L.BARN  about  the  GREAT  WEST— 

its  free  homesteads;  wonderful 
possibilities  and  attractive  oppor- 
tunities   by    reading. 

RANCH    A    RANGE 

the  leading  farm  journal  of  the 
West.  Two  months,  10  cents;  one 
year,  including  a  10x11  1-2  Atlas  of 
17  maps,  giving  State  map  of  Colo- 
rado, 11.00.  Address  RANCH  & 
RANGE,   Denver,   Colo. 


FARM  STOCK  SUCCESS 

Tells  you  how  to  make  money 
with  farm  stock,including  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry. 
It  is  the  Stock  Breeder's  friend 
because  it  is  high  class,  up-to- 
date  and  progressive.  A  sample 
copy  will  convince  you  that  we 
are  right.  Regular  subscription 
Price  50  cents  per  year.  Three 
months'  trial  10  cents.  Your 
choice  of  two  large  books  free 
with  each  order  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription, namely,  "Poultry  Keep- 
ing in  a  Nutshell,"  or  "Bantam 
Keeping  in  a  Nutshell." 

FARM  STOCK  SUCCESS,         * 
Spriii{field,  0.    or    Cheotofo  Porks,  N.  Y 
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Cottonseed    meal. ...  .....•» ^'^5 

Linseed    meal 19-36 

Wheat    °-49 

Oats    ••••     "7° 

Skim    milk 2.11 

Timothy  hay 4-00 

Wheat    bran 12.30 

Wheat  straw ..,.,,,. ^^ 

Turnips •■•••       -9° 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  gluten, 
cottonseed  and  Unseed  are  the  most 
valuable  in  fertilizing  elements,  with 
l)ran  fourth  in  the  list. 

Locally,  at  present  prices,  one 
pound  of  digestible  protein  can  be 
purchased  at  the  following  P"ces: 

In   gluten   feed "-^^ 

In  cottonseed  meal  (best) 4-OC 

In   bran ..11.25c 

There  is  no  doubt  but  there  is  much 
more  br;in  fed  than  is  really  profit- 
able, as  far  as  the  actual  food  constit- 
nents  are  concerned,  but  a  certain 
amount  is  very  beneficial  to  the  health 
of  our  animals,  and  it  is  possible  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  reduce  bran  in 
the  ration,  cspccialy  where  no  silage 
or  roots  are  fed. 

A  common  ration  here  is  two  quarts 
of  bran  to  one  of  gluten.  I  think 
there  is  much  less  cottonseed  fed  than 
lormcrlv.  as  the  quality  is  much  less 
satisfactory,  and  a  good  many  believe 
it  is  injurious  to  their  cows.  ihe 
cottonseed  offered  locally  this  fall  is 
very  dark  in  color,  instead  of  quite 
golden  or  yellow  as  it  formerly  was. 
Dealers  claim  it  is  hard  to  obtain 
prime  cottonseed. 

Authorities  differ  considerably  as  to 
the  amount  of  protein  necessary  to 
maintain  the  milk  flow. 

If  I  have  figured  correctly  a  ration 
of  two  quarts  bran  and  one  quart  glu- 
ten feed  fed  twice  daily,  and  25  pounds 
of  good  mixed  hay  would  give  the  fol- 
lowing digestible  protein: 

LDS. 

2'  J   lbs.   gluten  feed 56 

2    lbs.    bran ^4 

25  lbs.  mixed  hay..... -^-^S 

Total  digestible   protein .2.25 

Two  and  one-fourth  pounds  is  no 
doubt  quite  ample  for  a  cow  pro«"c- 
ing  under  2;  pounds  daily.  Above 
that  amount  no  doubt  an  extra  quart 
of  gluten  could  be  added  to  each  feed 
with   good  results. 

If  a  cow  goes  naturally  to  milk  ann 
is  losing  flesh  corn  meal  may  be  add- 
ed to  the  ration  to  keep  the  cow  in 
condition,  for  we  do  not  want  our 
cows  poor  at  the  end  of  the  milking 
period  for  nowadays  most  cows  are 
milked  to  within  a  few  weeks  of 
freshening  and  have  little  tinie  m 
which  to  recuperate.  A  cow  need  not 
be  kept  in  'exhibition  flesh"  but  we 
ali  know  a  cow  will  give  a  much  bet- 
ter flow  of  milk  if  in  good  "milking 
condition  when  she  freshens,  and  is 
more  apt  to  come  through  the  fresh- 
ening ordeal   in   prime  condition. 

Dcnn     l»avenport'«    Opinion     Aliont    thr 
I'tilPHKO   Stock   Show. 

With  every  passing  year  the  impor- 
-ime  of  the  International  Exposition 
intho  development  of  American  live 
«t.„  k  intere.sts  is  hpcomlnff  more  and 
n  r  '  "vWlent  The  Exposition  differs 
from  th.-  ordinary  fair  in  the  prom  - 
mnce  siven  to  actual  market  condj- 
tVon.s  "Located  as  It  is  beside  the 
Ji.-U.-Ht  livp  stock  market  in  the 
Av,  rid  and  coming  as  it  does  at  a  sea- 
s' 'when  the  best  of  stock  is  passing 
thrV.uKh  the  yards,  the  R^P^/'^lon  has 
the  advantage  of  t»u'  i^tock  ^ards 
trirmaetlons.  The  rnmn  Stock  Yards, 
therefore,     with       tlnMi        immense    and 


thoroughly  typical  business,  becomes  a 
kind  of  annex  to   the  Exposition  itself 
and  serves  to  temper  in  many  ways  the 
rather   artificial   atmosphere   that   is   so 
likely    to    be    built      up      around      the 
grounds  where  the  best  animals  of  all 
breeds   are   congregated.     There   condi- 
tions are  therefore  ideal  for  constitut- 
ing the  Exposition  and  Its  surroundings 
a    kind   of   clearing    house    for   the    live 
stock    Interests,    as   it    is   also   a   mirror 
for    their    very    faithful      presentation. 
There  is  less  of  the  artificial  and  more 
of  the  real,  less  of  the  phenomenal  and 
more    of    the    actual    in    breeding    than 
w  )uld   be   possible   at   any   other   point, 
certainly    In    America.       These    natural 
advantages    combined    with    the    liberal 
policy    of    the    management,    make    the 
K.xposltlon   an   Ideal   place   for  the  man 
who    would    keep    posted    in    live   stock 
progress     Here  is  where  Ideals  will  be 
largely    set    and      new      departures    in 
breeding   largely   determined. 

The  Exposition  should  commend  It- 
self to  young  men  whether  they  are  to 
be  breeders  of  pure-bred  animals  or 
producers  of  market  stock.  In  either 
t  ase  they  need  to  become  personally 
familiar  with  what  Is  actually  being 
done  in  our  great  breeding  yards  and 
with  what  the  market  really  wants. 

E.   DAVENPORT, 
I>ean  of  Agriculture,  University  of  111. 

Secretary  F.  L.  Houghton,  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Record  Association, 
at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  publishes  each 
week  a  transfer  list  for  all  sales  whose 
transfers  are  recorded  during  said 
week.  It  is  a  very  commendable 
practice    from    the    standpoint    of    ex- 


CURED  ME 


"I    suffered    with    pain    under      my 

left    breat,    and    shortness    of    breath 

and    nervousness.        My   heart   would 

l)eat    very    fast,    and    then    it      would 

hardly   beat   at   all.     One    doctor   told 

nie    I    had    neuralgia    of      the      heart, 

another    said    I    had    dyspepsia,      and 

another  onK'  a  weak  heart,  but  none 

of   them    gave   me    any   relief.     I    was 

not   able   to   be   out   for   four   months. 

1    wrote    the    Miles    Medical    Co.    for 

ad \  ice,  and  they  told  me  to  take   Dr. 

Miles'   Nervine  with  the   Heart  Cure. 

I   took  both  as  directed,  and   entirely 

recovered.'' 

MRS.  P.  JENNINGS. 

James  River,  P.  O.  Va. 


ploiting  the  breed.  The  list  for  the 
week  ending  September  14  is  quite  a 
numerous  one  and  includes  no  less 
than  twenty  different  states,  one 
transfer  being  for  far-off  Japan.  It  is 
good  reading  matter  for  breeders  of 
Holstein-Friesian    cattle. 


BREAK  AVAYTROM  OLD  METHODS 


IN  order  to    make   money   these  days,  a 
fanm-r  must  be  up-tu-.tate. 

Land  is  liijfher  pricfil  than  it  used  to 
be  and  farm  holp  costs  nmrc.  Tlierefort- .  tlie 
farmer  niu>it  proiUae  more  anil  must  do  it 
■with  less  fxix-nditure  of  time  and  labor. 

The  difference  between  the  up-to-<latc 
farmer  and  the  otlicr  kind  can  easily  be  seen 
In  tlic  way  tlie  manure  is  handled. 

Manure  is  in  every  way  the  best  fertilizer 
a  fanner  can  Rct.  and  the  only  one  that  costs 
him  notliinvr. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  appreciates  this  and 
handles  his  manure  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it. 

He  does  not.  like  the  old  style  farmer, 
haul  out  the  manure  and  tlirow  it  on  the 
ground  in  piles,  in  Kreat  forkfuls  and  hard 
lumps  and  allow  it  to  wash  away,  dry  up  and 
waste  over  half  its  value. 

He  knows  there's  a  better  way  and  he 
uses  it.  He  employs  a  mo.lern  manure 
spreader  and  spreads  his  manure  in  just 
about  one-lialf  the  time  with  just  about  half 
the  labor,  an. I  he  makes  the  manure  go  twice 
as  far  as  when  spread  by  hand. 

All  wa<te  is  thus  avoided.  The  manure  is 
torn  apart  and  made  tine  and  spread  evenly 
and  thinlv  over  the  ground,  so  that  the  first 
shower  washes  every  particle  inlo  the  soil. 
The  manure  is  in  the  rivrht  condition  for  the 
plant  roots  to  lav  hold  of  it.  ainl  the  soil  is 
permanently  enricheil. 

The  Ketnp  2yth  Century  manure  -.preak-r. 


the  Corn  King  spreader  and  the  Clnverleaf 
spreader  are  machines  which  enable  farm- 
ers to  apply  the  new  methods.  Kither  of 
them  will  give  you  more  than  double  the 
value  out  of  the  manure  that  you  are  getting 
by  hand  spreadinir. 

The  Kemp  20th  Century  spreader  is  a  high 
grade  machine  of  ret\irn  apron  type.  It 
has  exceptionally  strong  wooden  wlieels 
with  broad  tires,  is  easily  controlleii  and 
handles  manure  in  all  comlitif)ns,  spread -ng 
from  a  few  to  many  loa<ls  per  acre. 

The  Cloverleaf  endless  apron  spreader 
and  the  Corn  King  return  apn-n  spreader, 
differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the  style  of 
apron.  Both  have  broad  tired  steel  wheels 
and  numerous  features  such  as  a  vibrating 
leveling  rake  which  enable  them  to  handle  all 
kinds  of  manure  perfectly.  They  have  every 
appliance  foreasy  handling  and  spread  all 
kimls  of  manure,  in  the  quantity  desired. 

.All  these  spreaders  have  front  wheels 
which  cut  under  so  they  cm  be  turned  in 
their  own  lenirth.  All  are  of  superb  strength 
and  vet  are  of  light  draft.  All  operations  are 
controlled  by  the  driver  from  his  seat,  fluie 
being  no  occasion  to  dismount  from  starting 
until  the  return  for  reloading. 

If  vou  want  to  break  away  from  i>ld 
methods,  save  titue  and  labor,  an.l  get  more 
than  twice  as  much  fertilizing  value  out  of 
your  manure  as  you  are  getting  now,  it  will 
pav  you  to  tniv  one  i>f  these  machines. 

Call  on  tie  Intern.stion.il  local  assent  for 
c.it.dogs  and  particulars  ur  write  the  Home 
< Jrlicc. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago 

^  111.  •riiorati-il 
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THE  BROOD  SOW. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November— 1907 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November— 1907. 
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Now  is  the  time  when  the  success- 
ful farmer  is  laying  his  plans  for  next 
year's  crops  of  pigs.  He  is  thinking 
a  great  deal  about  the  sow  that  is  to 
be  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  What 
are  you  doing  about  it? 

Pigs  need  good  mothers.  She  must 
be  kind,  a  good  milker  and  roomy 
enough  to  carry  and  suckle  her  pigs 
when  they  are  born.  An  old  sow 
has  more  physique  and  is  better  de- 
veloped than  a  young  and  growing 
one  and  can  give  all  her  energy  to 
raising  her  pigs  and  she  will  do  it  if 
she  is  of  the  right  type.  But  an  old 
sow,  that  has  proven  herself  a  bad 
mother,  is  to  be  discarded. 

Of  course,  new  and  young  sows 
must  be  added  to  the  herd  every  year 
and  if  they  are  of  the  right  type  they 
will  do  well  also,  but  a  man  must  not 
expect  so  much  from  a  young  sow 
as  he  would  from  an  old  one. 

How  are  you  going  to  handle  your 
brood  sows?  Are  you  going  to  let 
them  run  with  the  fattening  herd?  H 
you  do,  you  will  certainly  be  disap- 
pointed. A  man  can  spoil  the  best 
sow  that  stands  on  four  legs  by  get- 
ting her  too  fat.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
easy  to  fatten  a  sow  so  she  will  not 
breed  at  all.  Some  farmers  let  their 
hogs  run  together,  brood  stock  and 
fattening  stock,  and  when  the  time 
comes  some  are  loaded  into  the  wag- 
on and  carted  off  to  market  and  the 
rest  are  put  into  the  breeding  pens. 
This  means  disappointment  and  loss. 
Small,  weak  litters  and  many  deaths 
next  spring  are  sure  to  be  the  result. 

Now,  what  are  you  going  to  feed 
your  brood  sow?  Corn?  Barley?  H 
you  do  you  are  making  a  fearful 
economic  blunder.  Of  course  the 
brood  sow  would  like  the  corn  and 
barley  first  rate  and  they  would  get 
nice  and  fat  and  smooth,  and  they 
would  look  first  rate.  In  fact,  the 
butcher  would  look  at  them  with 
longing  eyes.  But  for  the  farmer 
there  is  nothing  in  it.  He  has  lost 
the  next  crop  of  pigs  before  they  have 
been  conceived. 

No,  separate  your  brood  sows  from 
the  main  herd.  Give  them  room  to 
run  and  root  if  they  want  to.  Feed 
them  ground  oats,  skimmed  milk, 
bran,  shorts,  and  other  nitrogenous 
foods  if  you  have  them.  Give  them 
plenty  of  salt,  lime  and  coal  ashes. 
Don't  try  to  get  them  fat.  Keep 
them  in  good  healthy  hustling  condi- 
tion. 

Then  about  two  weeks  before 
breeding  time  give  them  about  a  half 
ration  of  corn  or  ground  barley.  Get 
them  to  gaining  at  this  period  at  the 
rate  of  a  pound  a  day. 

After  the  sow  is  safely  bred,  begin 
to  cut  off  the  corn  and  barley  again. 
She  now  needs  all  her  old  nitrogenous 
food  to  develop  her  pigs.  Give  her 
a  good  warm,  dry  place  to  sleep  and 
so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  keep  your 
corn  crib  locked. 

Note  the  dates  when  your  sows  are 
safely  bred.  Her  pigs  will  be  due  in 
112  days. 

This  is  no  fancy  frill,  just  plain 
common  sense.  What  is  the  use? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  sow  eating 
her  pigs?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
sow  having  fever  at  farrowing  time 
and  losing  her  pigs?  Has  it  happened 
on  your  farm?  If  so,  it  is  your  own 
fault,   and   while   the   faithful   sow   is 


deserving  of  sympathy,  you  are  not. 
Did  you  ever  hear  that  a  sew  needs 
preliminary  treatment  for  a  few  days 
before  farrowing?  Now,  do  not  be 
frightened.  She  don't  need  a  doctor 
nor  drugs  nor  any  patent  medicines. 
She   simply   needs   a   laxative   diet   so 


that  her  bowels  will  be  working  free- 
ly and  so  she  will  not  be  feverish  at 
farrowing  time.  So  for  about  ro  days 
before  farrowing  let  her  feed  be  most- 
ly clear  bran.  No,  don't  wet  it  up 
into  slop.  Let  her  eat  it  dry  and  put 
her    water    into    a    separate      trough. 


A  30  Day  Sale 


Before  going  into  Winter  quarters, 
we  want  to  sell  100  head  of  high  class 
cattle — cows,  heifers,  calves  of  both 
sexes,  and  two  or  three  yearling  bulls. 
In  order  to  reduce  our  number  at 
once,  we  are  making  special  prices  to 
immediate  purchasers. 

Send  for  our  300-page  catalogue, 
and  when  writing,  be  sure  to  tell  us 
just  what  you  want,  giving  also  an 
idea  of  the  price  you  expect  to  pay, 
which  will  assist  us  in  making  selec- 
tions for  you,  from  the  400  head  we 
now  have  on  hand. 


PmrriAC  Caltfao 


THE 


STEVENS   BROS.=BASTIN(iS  COMPANY 

0«w«^o  Co-    N.   Y. 


Bv>oolI«i<|.«   MmT^A. 


I^aoov^i 


Aldoro    Farm 


Rosston,  Pa. 


We  have  just  returned  home  from  the  inist  successful  exhibition  at 
the  leading  State  Fairs,  that  has  ever  been  attained  by  any  breeder  of 
Berkshires.  At  the  Ohio  and  also  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fairs  we  won 
the  highest  honois  in  every  class  tn  wiiich  we  showed.  Including  all  the 
championships.  At  the  great  Inter-state  live  stock  and  horse  show  at 
St.  .Joe,  Mo.,  we  won  three  champion.ships,  and  both  CiRA!\'D  CH.4>Il»Io:v- 
SHirs.  We  closed  the  season  at  the  illinji.s  stale  Fair  at  Springfield, 
and  made  a  splendid  showing  there,  winning  one  of  the  two  champion- 
ships and  the  Grand  Champion  Cup  fur  the  large.^t  and  best  exhibit  of 
Berkshires  made  in  1907.  by  any  e.Khlbitor  in  America.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale,  lired  in  the  same  lines  as  the 
champions,  and  we  will  quote  attractive  prices  on  any  voung  stock  in  the 
herd. 

With  our  LARfiE  YORKSHIRES  we  were  very  sucfeessfnl  in  the  show 
ring,   and   we   have   about   150    good  ones  for  sale. 

GVERNSEY  CATTLE— We  have  a  few  bull  calves  for  sale.  We  In- 
vite correspondence,  and  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  describe 
and  quote  prices  on   our  offerings.  ucaunue 


Do  you  care  for  yotir  teeth? 

If  so  do  not  11  e  a  cheap  powder,  or  Wash;  j-ive  them  the 
HEST  thai  can  be  had.  Something  that  is  an  antiseptic  and 
retards  the  formation  <.f  tarter  an.l  l)eaniintfs  bleeding  and 
receeding  gums.  Write  for  testinionial  if  doubtful,  as  its  users 
are  only  too  wilting  to  recoinend  it. 

It*s  Uptozo  tootK  paste 

In  3  ounce  tubes 

at  reliable  d  uggists  or  mailed  t  «  aiiv  .iddress  for    25c. 
Bi\BB  (Sl  CO.,    Fairhill  Station.     PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mention  Blooded  Slock  when  writing. 


\ 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

Uf}e  Hog  Worm  is  tHe  Most  Dangerous  Foe  of  tHe  Hog 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 
unthrifty.  Then  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
worm.  Even  the  liver  and  lung  worms,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Remedy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  shoat,  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  this 
remedy.  Can't  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment.  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  it  is  easy 
to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  few  days'  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO ,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL. 


She  will  then  get  just  what  water  she 
wants.  A  small  handful  of  oil  meal 
will  also  be  a  good  thing  for  this  pre- 
liminary feeding.  Milk  is  also  good. 
Now,  how  are  you  going  to  know 
when  to  begin  feeding  the  sow  in 
preparation  of  farrowing  time  if  you 
don't  know  when  she  was  bred? 
Keep  the  dates  of  breeding.     There  is 

success   in   it. 

Now  when  you  have  selected  your 
brood  sows,  what  kind  of  a  boar  are 
you  going  to  breed  thern  to?  Are 
you  going  to  go  around  the  neighbor- 
hood and  hunt  up  a  scrub  boar?  Will 
you  drive  from  farm  to  farm  haggling 
with  your  neighbor  farmers  over  the 
price  of  their  scrubby  stock?  Some 
farmers  do  this  way.  They  will 
drive  all  day  haggling,  bargaining 
and  cheapening  and  dickering  over  a 
lot  of  scrubs  that  are  hardly  fit  for 
the  pork  barrel.  When  the  day  is 
done  they  go  home  with  the  worst 
scrub  in  thl  neighborhood  becatise 
they  got  him  for  $4.99-  A  better 
scrub  perhaps  would  have  cost  a  dol- 
lar  more.  Oh  fie!  For  shame!  Is 
this  treating  the  brood  sow  nf^^MJo 
you  expect  her  to  mother  and  suckle 
a  lot  of  the  scrubbiest  pigs  m  the 
neighborhood  with  pride  and  profit  to 
yourself?  Do  you  think  water  will 
ri<;e  higher  than  its  source?  Do  you 
think  a  scrub  can  beget  anything  but 
a  scrub'  And  don't  you  know  that  a 
scrub  often  begets  worse  scrubs  than 
he  is  himself?  ,, 

No  don't  use  a  scrub  boar  at  an. 
He  is  the  most  expensive  luxury  you 
can  indulge  in.  It  needs  a  million- 
aire to  back  up  a  scrub  proposition. 
The  plain  every  day  farmer,  who  de- 
pends upon  his  hogs  for  the  living  of 
him«^elf  and  his  children,  cant  afford 
to  use  a  scrub  sire.  The  pigs  inherit 
all  the  faults  of  a  long  line  of  ignoble 
ancestors  and  these  faults  are  there 
to  stay  You  can  only  breed  out 
these  faults  by  introducing  better 
blood,  and  there  is  no  vyay  of  doing 
it  so  cheaply  and  so  quickly  as  by  us- 
ing a  pure  bred  boar  on  your  selected 
brood  sows.  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
saying  that  the  herd  boar  is  half  of 
the  herd?  Well,  he  is  so  far  as  the 
next  pig  crop  is  concerned.  And  a 
pure  bred  sire  is  sure  to  get  some  pigs 
that  are  better  than  the  sows  you  have 
saved.  Save  these  for  next  year.  You 
are  on  the  upward  road.     Success  is 


in  sight,  says  a  writer  in  the  Poultry 
Tribune. 

What  is  the  matter  with  a  scrub 
anyway?  Well,  to  begin  with,  he  is 
"ornery"  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
He  is  mean  and  he  shows  it  and  acts 
it.  And  he  does  not  seem  to  call  for 
any  good  care  or  treatment.  This 
reacts  on  the  owner,  and  he  don't 
take  care  of  him.  The  result  spells 
disaster. 

And  then  again,  the  scrub  costs 
too  much  to  put  him  on  the  market. 
He  eats  too  much  for  the  gain  he 
makes.  This  is  a  losing  proposition 
that    no    man    can    afford.     He    is    a 


Pariah  and  an  outcast  too  often  and 

what  is  bred  in  the  blood  is  there  to 

stay.     Supposing  you   pay  $15   to  $25 

(Continued     to     page    16) 


lEWTON'S  Hun  am  Ccimii  Cm 
•  VnONMIT  SKonc. 

^  U  yearstale.  (tne  to  two  cant 

rs^frtU  cure  Hearei.    Si .00  per 

can.    ( *f  (1*>aiert,  or  expreM 

prepaid.   Send  for  booktou 


YOUR    HORSE  NEVER   ''AFRAID" 

of  trains,  trolleys  or  aut"in(>bile«  if  driven 

with  a  "Beerj  Bit."  the  onlj  absolutely 

1^  safe  and  humane  bit  made.   "Four  Bits 

in  One  "  Quickly  adjusted  to  suit  any 

t  mouth     Write  me  today  for  trial  offer 
and  much  valuable  information. 
-  Pr^.  R   n.  BMry,  PWaaaat  Hill,  Okie 


Are  You  Losing  Calves? 

If  so.  Your  COA\^S  are  not  Profitable 

Don't  You  Think  You  Had  Best  Find 
Out   Now    Wliat   the   Trouble  is? 

This  Rook  TrIU,  how  to  And  out  and  how  to  correot  the  trouble.    It  is  FREE. 
It  w.ix  written  li.v  l>r.  David  R<>ljert»,  eminent  Cattle  Specialist,  now  State  Vet- 
iTlniirliin  of  \Vlscon>in. 
He  hnuws,  be<'au8e  lie's  studied  and  InvefitlfratedcattlertiseaiieK  for  over  80  yearv. 
llrSaiH,  ".AlM>rtlon  it*  the  mo^t  •-•■niiiion  nnd  deftnictive  of  all  cattle  diseaiu-e." 
Ilr  IH»ru«rrT4  a  treatment  for  Abortion  which  has  been  te^ited  in  bundredii  of 
henlH.  iiimI  Iibh  lieen  mu'<-e!««ful  In  every  case. 

''Thr  Hrartiral  iloae  V<>trrlBarlaB"i'<  a  \f*  pafre  cloth  bound  book  and  tells  all 
about  the  l)r.  David  Kobert.s  .\nti-Abortion  Serum  treatment,  and  haw  toadaialst^r 
M  yoarsrif. 
Kill  one  the  coniHin  l>e|.«\v  and  pet  the  book  now.    Do  aot  wait  till  your  cows  abort 

or  fhow  advanced  nymptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease. Do  not  wait  even  until  they  are  sick. 
Av)i>arently    healthy  cattle  very    often 
have  the  jrefms  of  Al»ortlon  In  thesypteni. 
That  ic  the  time  to  stAmp  It  out. 
The  l>««k  fUn  i\rrriinn»  for  dlncovprlnsf 
^^r  s  lll'IMl^^^^^M  the  tlrst  Fvni|>ton)H.  The  way  to  aake  yonr 

j^^^  Hu^u^^^^^H   ii^^  |>rotltal>le        to  etaap  oat  all  dieeasr. 

^S9L^  HnJiaMrr^^^l  ^''*  **J'   '**  '"I'  "  protiialile  ic  to  kwp 

|^E»  ■m^aUAUAl^^^l  di^an^oat.    That  can  only  be  done  by  (te> 

^^^^  m^^^^^^^^^^^M  tei'tmir  the  first  aiipearaiice  of  the  gremif 

and  »rl  vintr  prompt  treatment. 

Voo  ean't  brvia  too  sooa  with  Abortloa.    The 
srernis  are  often  in  the  calves  and  heifers, 
awaiting  the  period  of  {Testation  to  attarck 
the  cow  and  the  embryo  calf, 
nut  no  matter  how  tar  the  diseatie  of  Abor- 
tion has  advanced,  we  offer  a 


$1.00  Free 

BOOK  COUPON 


GUARINTEED  TREATMENT 

>Ve  Kuirantef  to  stamp  out  the  arpmiN  of  rontairloDR  .ibortlon  In 
erery  mse  nhcre  I»r.  KobertK*  AnlI-A»M>rllon  Sfrnm  In  admlnUterf  d 
«<Tt»rdlnfl:  to  directions  In  ''The  Trartlral  Home  Veterinarian.^'  In 
rase  of  failure  we  return  the  coNt  of  the  treatment. 

The  treatment  Is  so  simple  that  a  hoy  can  ycirf  It  with  the  best  results. 

You  want  the  book  anyway.  Itjrlves  Information  about  all  live  Mock, 
their  care  and  treatment  for  all  iliseases. 

All  you  have  to  do  Is  to  flU  out  the  accompanyinir  coupon  and 
send  it"to  us 

If  you  will  do  this  at  once  we  will  also  send  you  a  50  cent  cattle  journal. 
"The  Cuttle  S|>eclallst,"  one  year  free. 

Dr,  Haf  Id  Itolterts  Veterinary  ('o.,82l  Grand  Are.,  Waukesha.  YiU^ 

DR.  DAVID  ROBKliTS  VETEKINARY  0)..82r  Orand  Are..  Waukesha,  Wis. 


I  own cows horses hotrs sheep poultry. 

FREE  the  "Practical  Home  Veterinarian.    I  enclose  luc  for  po«t«««. 


Plcaee  acnd  me 


R.  F.  D.  No... 

V 


Name 

p.  O State 

Also  send  'The  Cattle  Specialist"  FREE  for  one  year. 
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HOW  TO  PREVENT  RETENTION  OP 
THE  AFTERBIRTH. 

By  Dr.  David  Roberts,  Cattle  Specialist 
Wisconsin    State    Veterinarian. 

Tliere  are  certain  periods,  in  which 
special  care  of  the  cow  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  pregnant  cow  should 
have  exercise,  and  as  regards  both  ex- 
ercise and  food,  nothing  is  better  than 
Nature's  care,  such  as  she  gets  while 
at  pasture.  She  should  not  be  given 
ice-cold  water  to  drink,  or  be  exposed 
to  violent  excitement,  such  as  being 
chased  by  dogs,  riding  or  being  rid- 
den by  cows  m  heat,  driven  through 
narrow  gateways,  coiupelled  to  jump 
ditches  and  fences,  hooked  by  other 
cattle,  driven  on  icy  or  slippery 
ground,  or  being  kicked  and  pounded 
by  vicious  attendants.  „^^a„ 

The  diet  should  be  good,  clean, 
wholesome  feed,  such  as  will  Produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  strength  and 
yield  of  milk  both  for  the  profit  of  the 
owner,    and    the      nourishment      of    the 

f  O f*t  lis 

Much  more  Is  expected  from  the  cow 
than  any  other  domestic  animal,  in 
the  breeding  cow  the  value  of  the  calf 
is  the  Important  consideration,  and  m 
the  dairy  cow  the  yield  of  milk  In 
either  case  the  system  is  at  all  times 
under  a  continuous  drain,  furnishing 
blood  muscle,  bone  and  sinews  for  the 
foeUis.Tt  the  same  time  producing 
milk  either  for  another  calf  by  her 
side  or  for  the  profit  of  the  owner. 

For  this  reason  the  cow  should  be 
uiven  a  special  amount  of  care  and 
attention.  She  is  the  surest  and  most 
;"iable  of  all  farm  profit  Producers 
the  one  animal  the  owner  can  bank 
nnon  to  alwavs  produce  her  share  of 
?he  income  providing  she  is  given  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care  which  con- 
sists of  pure  water,  good,  clean,  whole- 
some food  and  such  ingredients  as 
will  regulate  and  control  the  nervous 
svstem  and  stimulate  the  sluggish  or- 
gans, of  which  a  pregnant  cow  is^^su- 
Illv  the  possessor..  The  sluggish  or- 
gans are  usually  one  of  tbe  greatest 
causes  of  the  retention  of  the  after- 
birth at  the  same  time  being  a  cause 
of  constipation,  which  Is  only  a  symp- 
tom of  the  former.  . 

To  prevent  the  conditions  which 
cause  a  cow  to  retain  her  afterbirth 
it  is  necessary  to  give  such  ingredi- 
ents with  the  food  as  will  have  an  af- 
finltv  for  the  genital  organs,  and  will 
enable  them  to  perform  each  and  every 
function  that  nature  demands  them  to 
perform  at  the  trying  and  critical  perl- 
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CHESTER  WHITES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS. 

hSS  Uwf  that  »re  extra  fine  and  were  dtIxc 
w^nSTlaat  Fall  12  head  Poland-Chlnai  hpm 
rSllmo^hBold.  I  never  bad  a  better  offer- 
ing in  young  •owt  than  this. 

C.  It.  CRE5SMAN. 
B«r»onville,B«cK»  Co.,  Pa, 


od  of  calving,  thereby  enabling  the 
cow  to  deliver  herself  without  an  un- 
reasonable amount  of  exertion,  and  at 
a  reasonable  time  after  doing  so  to  ex- 
pel the  afterbirth  without  mechanical 
aid. 

So  much  is  expected  of  the  preg- 
nant cow  and  the  drain  upon  her  sys- 
tem is  so  great  that  she  should  have 
proper  feed  and  such  ingredients  add- 
ed to  it  as  go  to  make  up  a  perfect 
tonic   for  a  pregnant  animal. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  care  for  a  cow 
as  nature  would  care  for  her.  To  a 
certain  extent  she  Is  deprived  of  proper 
laxative  food  and  water  when  desired, 
exercise  and  sunlight,  and  such  vege- 
table matter  as  nature  requires  to 
keep  lier  genital  organs  in  a  strong 
healthy  condition.  Being  deprived  of 
these,  it  is  necessary  that  she  be  fur- 
nished with  something  to  take  their 
place,  thus  enabling  the  genital  organs 
to  perform  each  and  every  function  re- 
quired, such  as  contracting  upon  the 
mature  calf,  causing  It  to  "be  born  at 
the  proper  time,  and  expelling  the  af- 
terbirth within  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, enabling  the  cow  to  come  In 
heat  at  regular  intervals,  and  to  get 
with   calf   when    bred. 


We  Want 

We  want  every  Fruit  Grower  in 
the  United  States  to  see  a  copy  of 

The  National  Fruit  Grower 

Send  us  the  names  of  people 
whom  you  know  arc  growing 
fruit,  along  with  your  own. 

An  article  on  spraying  in  every 
issue,  written  by  a  thoroughly 
practical  man. 

DON'T  DELAY 
Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample 
copy.    Address 

National  Fruit  Orower 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


BiilldinK  a  Steel  City — Gary,  Ind. 

Garv.  Indiana,  is  a  city  now  being 
built  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration for  the  manufacture  of  its  pro- 
ducts. It  is  laid  out  for  a  population 
(if  50.000  and  more,  and  is  designed 
from  center  to  suburbs  for  a  thorough- 
ly practical  and  modern  city,  not  alone 
for  tiie  manufacture  of  steel,  but  for 
it.s  business,  residence  and  sanitary 
completeness  as  well.  Located  upon 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  its  general 
plan  is  to  center  upon  one  grand  cen- 
tral thoroughfare — Broadway — extend- 
ing south  from  the  lake  shore  several 
miles,  cros.sing  tiie  Calumet  river.  All 
north  of  this  river  to  the  shore  is  the 
manufacturing  end.  From  this  shore 
Lake  Michigan  stretches  out  300  miles 
to  the  northward,  affording  ample  wat- 
er facilities  and  cooling  winds  in  sum- 
mer so  necessary  to  a  steel-making 
plant. 

All  south  of  the  river  is  devoted  to 
business  and  homes,  away  from  the 
noise,  smoke  and  bustle  of  manufac- 
ture. Broadway  here  becomes  a  busi- 
neR.<5  thoroughfare  along  which  is  now 
arising  commercial  and  municipal  pal- 
aces of  steel,  brick  stone  and  reinforc- 
ed concrete,  flanked  on  either  side  with 
the  residence  avenues,  on  w^hlch  are 
now  arising  handsome  houses,  built 
separately  with  spacious  lawns  to  each. 
The  ensemble  Is  that  of  a  model  city 
laid  out  on  practical  lines  of  utility, 
comfort    and     home-likeness. 

Oary  was  comenced  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1906.  and  its  foundations  have 
been  dug  out  of  the  drifting  sand  that 
nnce  formed  the  bed  of  I^ake  Michigan. 

The  lake  front  is  dented  with  slips 
and  ore  docks  and  accommodations 
for  the  company's  steamers,  many  of 
which  are  over  600  feet  long — the 
greatest  ore  carriers  In  the  world. 
Within  half  a  year  these  great  ships 
will  begin  to  discharge  their  cargoes, 
tiie  furnaces  will  be  In  blast  and  the 
smoke  and  roar  of  the  world's  greatest 
steel-making  city  will  begin.  For  other 
facts  write  to  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire   Company,   Chicago,   111. 


An    Oflti'lal    Remedy-    for    Scab. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  Dr.  Melvln.  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has 
issued  instructions  to  the  various  Gov- 
ernment Inspectors  In  charge  of  offi- 
cial sheep  dipping,  that  the  use  of 
Zenoleum  is  to  be  "Permitted  for  use 
as  a  sheep  scab  remedy  under  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Regulation   33.  B.  A.  T.   143." 

This  surely  is  an  endorsement  worth 
while,  and  added  to  the  fact  that  Zen- 
oleum Is  today  used  In  forty-three  out 
of  forty-flve  American  Agricultural 
Colleges,  and  by  the  most  important 
breeders  of  live  stock  In  the  world, 
should  prove  sufflclent  for  any  scepti- 
cal person,  that  Zenoleum  Is  without 
question,  the  best  and  most  dependable 
animal  dip,  vermicide  and  disinfectant 
on   the  American  market. 

Almost  any  dealer  In  drugs  or  gen- 
eral merchandise  can  supply  Zenoleum. 
If  vour  dealer  will  not  care  for  your 
wants,  do  not  take  a  substitute,  but 
send  vour  order  direct  to  the  Zenner 
Disinfectant  Company.  149  Lafayette 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Michigan.  and  you 
will    have    prompt    attention. 


ENON   HERD 
CHESTER 
WHITES 

Have  some  extra  choice  Fall  pigs,  both 
sexes.     If  you  are  looking  for  good  onej 
write  iiie. 

D.  W.  SHELUBABGEB,       Eoob.  Ohio 


Chester  Whites 


I  hare  them  combining 
the  best  blood  iu  Chester 
^     ,^  ,.w  ^     County.     If  Tou  want  the 

Kood  old  Chester  that  has  made  this  county  fa- 
mous, we  have  them  here  that  will  please  you- 
We  breed  and  sell  only  the  best.     Write  me 

L  WEBSTER,    •   Kellon,    Pa. 


6REENW00D  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  I 

now  have  a  large  stock, 

probably  (he  best  I  erer 

owned,      thoroughbred 

Poland-China  and  Ches 

ter  White  Plfs,  2  to  6 

moB.  old,  BOWS  bred,  boars  ready  for  service,  all 

from  prise  winning  stock.    Guernsey  and  Jersey 

Oattle.   Buff  and  Barred  Plymouth  R.  Chickens. 

Farms  and  Kesldeuce,  Ureenwnod.  Pa. 

Address  C.  H.  DILDINE, 
Route  No.  I,  Rohrsburf,  Pa. 


Bargains  In   Poland 

Chlnam,  Berkshlram^ 

«  Chester  Whites 

1  DOW  bave  a  large  stock 
of  probably  the  best  1 
ever  owned.  Cannot 
tell  you  all  here,  out  1 
have  Boars  and  Sows, 
—  — ^_^      all  breeds,;"  to  (J  months 

old.  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  t>oara  ready 
(or  senrloe,  Oaernsey  CaWee  and  Registered 
S'otcb  Collie  Poppies.  Write  for  prioea 
and  .^e  circular.  TDis  stock  must  go  ana  will 
oesold.  M,  B.  Turkey,  Baried  and  White  P. 
2ocka,  Brown  Leghorns  for  sale. 

r.  r.  BillLTON.    •    CMfefUTflle,  Pa. 


SEVEN 

BERKSHIRES 


pigs  farrowed,   May  30,   1907.     Can 
please  you.     Write   me  for  discrip- 
tion. 
P.  M.  STILEY,  Rough  &  Ready,  Pa. 


CHAMPION    HERD 


OF 


YorksKires 

v.;^*  **."'  """^  -'^'^^w  York  State  Fair 
<J  ami      'h-.m*;''       '""'^^      Champion     and 

'mmni.nf  ''■;*"  'X*"  showed  for,  also 
<  hampion   for  breeder,  same  for  exhih- 

.  p'oial  "Fiel-l  ''"•  ^"?-'-an  YorksKlJe 
^^  .?  b-  ^^^^P  animal  in  this  herd  for 
brei  S^lf'*  Vi'r.  ."^«"ths,  110;  sows 
i>rea  I.JO.  Holstein  bu  l  calves  with 
the   he.st   f.f  breeding   |20       ^'^''"^'^    ^'^" 

PINK    «;Ho\I:    FAHM,        .      Bath,    W.   Y. 


\Vt 


Maaure   Spreader*   a   Neceaattr* 

The  manure  spreader  has  come  to 
be  a  farm  necessity.  The  farm  can 
only  be  made  to  pay  by  keeping  the 
soil  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility. 
That  means  making  the  most  out  of 
the  manure,  the  best  of  all  fertilizers 
and  the  only  one  that  is  produced  on 
the    farm. 

All  are  agreed  that  manure  can  be 
made  to  go  farther  and  produce  better 
results  by  spreading  with  machine 
than  when  spread  by  hand.  The  popu- 
lar estimate  is  that  the  spreader  dou- 
bles the  value  of  the  manure.  If  this 
be  true,  or  approximately  true,  it  will 
be  easy  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  spreader  will  pay  for  itself  in  in- 
creased crops  and  soil  benefits  In  one 
or  two  years. 

The  old  way  of  handling  manure  was 
wasteful  in  the  extreme.  First,  it  was 
allowed  to  wash  and  ferment  in  the 
barnyard.  Then,  at  a  convenient  sea- 
son, it  was  hauled  out  and  thrown  In 
piles  In  the  field,  and  the  same  wasting 
process  was  continued.  Finally,  it  was 
spread  by  throwing  It  In  forkfuls  and 
In  hard  lumps  over  the  ground,  leaving 
it  in  a  condition  in  which  the  ground 
could  not  get  the  benefit  of  even  the 
fertilizing   contents   still    remaining. 

With  a  view  to  preventing  this  great 
waste,  the  International  Harvester 
Company  of  America  Is  offering  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  through  their 
local  dealers  everywhere,  three  most 
excellent  machines.  These  are:  the 
Corn  King,  the  Cloverleaf,  and  the 
Kemp  Twentieth  Century  spreader. 

Their  purpose  being  to  maintain  and 
increase  soil  fertility,  which  Is  the  ba- 
sis of  all  crops,  they  should  be  regard- 
ed, not  as  an  expense,  but  in  the  light 
of  a  permanent  Investment,  like  the 
land  Itself.  With  any  one  of  these  ma- 
chines, manure  handling  Is  made  an 
easy  matter.  The  manure  Is  made  fine 
and  spread  evenly,  so  that  It  Is  imme- 
diately available  for  plant  life.  The 
first  shower  that  comes  along  after  the 
spreading  washes  the  whole  into  the 
soil.  There  is  no  waste.  And  with 
such  a  machine  always  at  hand,  the 
farmer  is  Induced  to  spread  the  ma- 
nure at  the  right  time,  while  it  is 
fresh,  thus  getting  all  the  value  for 
'  this  land.  . 

These  three  machines  are  now  be- 
ing advertised  in  this  paper.  Some  lit- 
tle suggestion  of  the  features  of  each 
appears  In  the  advertisements.  We 
direct  attention  to  this  advertising  as 
being  something  which  goes  straight 
to  the  matter  of  the  farmer's  prosper- 
ity. Every  farmer  without  a  spreader 
Ity  Every  farmer  without  a  spreader 
should  be  Interested  in  it.  If  you  do 
not  own  a  spreader,  read  these  adver- 
tisements and  then  make  a  call  on  the 
International  agent  in  your  town  and 
take  the  matter  up  with  him.  We 
vouch  for  it  that  you  will  not  regret 
having  bought  a  first-class  manure 
spreader.  The  International  agents 
will  be  able  to  furnish  catalogs  and 
all   information. 

Greatent    Source  of  t.o«a. 

In  the  dairy  herd  the  most  direct 
loss  is  in  the  decrease  of  quantity  of 
milk  and  quality.  But  this  loss  is  the 
result  of  another  loss  quite  as  serious 
—that  of  calves.  These  two  losses  are 
attributable  In  most  cases  to  the  dis- 
ease of  Abortion,  which  Is  termed  by 
\  G.  Hopkins,  late  instructor  of  yet- 
'erlnary  science  at  Wisconsin  State 
University,  "The  Scourge  of  the  Stock- 

His  opinion  is  shared  by  the  present 
State  Veterinarian  of  Wisconsin,  Dr. 
David  Roberts.  But  Dr.  Roberts  has 
sought  and  found  a  cure  for  the 
s?ourge-a        guaranteed  treatment. 

This  is  a  remedy  applied  by  injection 
into  the  circulation  of  a  serum  which 
attacks  and  destroys  the  germ  of  the 
disease,   wiping   it   out   complete  y. 

This  treatment  has  nevr  fai  ed  in 
the  hundreds  of  herds  where  it  has 
ben  applied  throughout  every  stock  re- 
irlon  of  America.  .      ...      ^^   », 

A  valuable  book  written  by  Dr.  Rob- 
erts, giving  the  details  of  the  treat- 
ment and  how  it  may  be  administered 
by  the  owner  himself,  may  be  secured 
bv  sending  ten  cents  to  cover  postage, 
at  the  same  time  stating  the  number 
of  animals  you  own  of  the  different 
varieties  to  the  Dr.  Roberts  Veteri- 
nary   Co      821    Grand    Ave.,    Waukesha. 

^The  book  is  cloth  bound  and  beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  and  in  addition  to  de- 


scribing abortion  in  cows  and  its 
treatment,  deals  with  all  live  stock 
diseases  and  their  liome  cure. 

This  special  edition  of  "The  Practi- 
cal Home  Veterinarian"  for  free  dis- 
tribution is  being  sent  out  rapidly  and 
those  wishing  one  should  write  at  once 
to    the   publishers   as   directed   above. 

Help    in    Your    Dairy. 

The  best  help  In  every  dairy,  next 
after  having  good  cows.  Is  a  centrifu- 
gal separator  Science  and  experience, 
education  and  every  day  tests,  the  stu- 
dent and  the  milk  man,  state  dairy  de- 
partments and  agricultural  colleges  all 
agree  on  the  above  statement.  Where 
centrifugal  separators  are  used  there 
is  less  waste  of  butter  fat  than  where 
they  are  not  used — true  always  and 
everywhere,  because  the  poorest  of 
centrifugal  separators  get  more  butter 
fat  out  of  the  milk  than  the  best  pan 
setting,  or  "raising"  cream  process  ever 
invented. 

The  bent  centrifugal  separator  is  an- 
other question.  Each  builder  and  deal- 
er urges  his  as  the  best.  Perhaps  it 
is.  for  him.  For  you?  That's  for  you 
to  decide.  The  Tubular  separator  is 
in  a  class  alone — the  only  suspended 
bowl,    rlilTerent    from    all    others. 

Because  It  Is  entirely  different  from 
others  it  Is  worth  while  for  you  to  give 
the  Tubular  a  special  examination. 
The  Tubular  is  a  later  development 
than  other  separators — it  belongs  to 
XXth  century.  The  Tubular  has  waist- 
low  supply  tank,  bottom-fee<l  of  milk 
into  the  bowl,  entirely  enclosed  gear, 
and  is  perfectly  lubricated  by  self-oil- 
ing devices. 

The  Tubular  has  a  single  piece  only 
in  the  bowl — and  is  the  only  separator 
of  which  this  is  true.  It  is  the  easiest 
to  run.  because  lighter-weight  bowl 
and  contents;  and  ten  times  ea.«;ier  to 
clean  than  those  separators  whose 
bowls  are  filled  with  discs,  cones,  plates 
wings  and  leaves,  which  have  perfora- 
ti  >ns  and  hinges  and  joints  and  must 
be  handled  separately  in  the  twice-a- 
dav    cleaning    process, 

if  you'll  write  to  The  Sharpies  Sepa- 
rator Company,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
asking  for  their  catalogue — a  new  one 
is  to  be  publislied  very  soon — they  will 
send  you  free  tlie  'reason  why"  the 
Tubular  is  different  and  better  than 
earlier-Invented  and 
signed  separators. 
St  )<k    when    writing. 

If  vou  also  send  the  names  of  three 
of  your  neighbors,  who  each  own  five 
cows.  The  Sharpies  Separator  Com- 
pany will  put  you  on  their  list  for  a 
ISOS  wall  calendar — it's  going  to  be  a 
beauty,  bright,  attractive  and  different 
from   any   other. 


FOR   SALK   OR   EXCHANGE. 


less-perfectly    de- 
Mention     Blooded 


This  department  of  advertising  will 
enable  redars  to  sell  any  kind  of  sur- 
plus, live  stock,  farm  tools,  machinery, 
crops,  etc.  Advertisements  of  farms 
tor  sale,  rent,  or  exchange,  poultry 
supplies,  dogs,  cats,  pet  stock,  imple- 
ments, machinery,  wagons,  seeds, 
plants  and  vegetables.  The  cost  of 
advertising   is 

Only  Two  CentM  a  \%'ord, 

all  classified.  Each  initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  25  cents  each 
issue  AH  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 
Tlil«    Depiirtnient    for    Mve    Stock    Only. 

CATTLE. 


A  Xe»v  Sheep  Book. 

•Modern  Sheep:  Breeds  and  Manage- 
ment," by  "Shepherd  Boy,"  author  of 
'Fitting  Sheep  for  Show  Ring  and  Mar- 
ket," is  tlie  latest  work  from  the  Amer- 
ican Sheep  Breeder  press  of  Chicago, 
and  It  Is  perhaps  within  bounds  to  say 
that  it  is  the  best  work  on  sheep  ever 
published  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
it  contains  over  lOU  half-tone  engrav- 
ings, among  them  being  something  like 
thirty  of  different  breeds  of  slieep  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  sub- 
jects covered  by  this  work  are  divided 
into  eight  parts:  Part  1  deals  with  His- 
tory and  Breeds;  Part  II,  General  Man- 
agement; Part  III,  Sheep  Management 
in  the  Western  States;  Part  IV,  Fitting 
Sheep  for  Show;  I'art  V,  Raising  Hot- 
liouse  or  Spring  Lambs;  Part  VI.  Dress- 
ing Sheep  and  Lambs;  Part  Vll,  Pas- 
tures, Forage  Crops,  etc.;  Part  \  III. 
Diseases.  The  autlior  of  this  work  is 
one  of  the  world's  best  known  author- 
ities on  sheep,  having  had  practical 
management  of  fiocks  In  sevral  differ- 
ent countries,  and  is  at  present  associ- 
ate editor  of  the  world's  leading  sheep 
journal.  A  unitiue  feature  of  this  work 
is  that  wherein  the  author  seems  to 
upset  the  theory  advanced  by  some 
scientists  that  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  genus  of  nhe  sheep  and 
goat  a  hybrid  from  such  a  mating  is 
impossible,  since  the  pagc.«<  nf  tliis  vol- 
ume contain  a  half-torn'  .umavinir 
from  a  photograph  of  tlie  pimUue  vt 
such  a  mating  and  the  statement  of  a 
member  of  the  government  bureau  of 
agriculture  giving  his  opinion  that  this 
liybrid  is  genuine.  This  is  a  book  that 
will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit 
by  tlie  veteran  slieep  breeder  as  well 
as  tlie  novice.  It  can  be  ordered 
through  this  office  at  fL.'iO,   i-istpaid. 


I'LRE-URED    HolKtein    Bull      for    sale 
Born    April    2,    1906.     Send    for    pedi- 
gree,   photograph   and   price.     Will   sell 
rooP^P*^"fni'^r.   ^^"•''i.'lered.     MADISON 
COOPER,   101    Court  St.,   Watertown.  N 


.lERSms — C. 


I  1.1  I.'..  ""^,""'H'°"  ^"^  Golden 
in.i  Of,  ^  "' ,  ^^'^'S— i?  cows.  10  heifers 
be  I  -PT ''""•-•     '^-    E-    NIVIN,    Landen- 


HOGS. 


llAKi.Aixs  in  high-grade  Durocs.  Soe- 
ciai  low  prices  for  next  thirty  days. 
Choi.e  spring  boars  and  gilts  for  sale. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  some  good  anl- 
nia Ks.    write    us    before    you    buy.     Safe 

K*l\V'wr,''iVJ>rf<f*'f^^^.''°"     guaranteed. 
KI.N<  AID    BROS,    Louisville,    111. 


tlli:sii:i<         \Miii|.:s_service      boars, 
->"-     l.rc.l    or    open,    and    the    finest 


suw.s 


Neptcnil.cr  pigr.s  ever  offered.      |-' 000  in- 

pT!.7-i'iV  p''"!'L.*^"^*    «tock.     D.    HANS- 
l..\K*.IJl  vt  .<OXS,  Anson ia.  O. 

REGISTERED    Poland      China    Gilts 
and  Service  Boars.     Choice  Stock— 
tnrmers-      prices.         FRANK      GUM. 
Frankford,  Del. 


RettlMtered    O 

Sow.';.    4    to 
cording  to  quality.     E 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


I.    C.    PlgH — 6      Boars,    5 

7    months    old;    price   ac- 

A.  RAU,  R.  D.  3, 


One  Stnnilard  Che.iter  White  Sow Bred 

to  farrow  in  November.     E.  W    RAU 
R.   D.  3,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


lebruary  and  March  pigs,  either 
sex,  for  sale— mortgage  lifters.  Prices 
reasonable— always     give    satisfaction 

SAXFORD     ROYER, 
"•   "•   '^«-   »  RIdgeway,  Ohio. 


POLAND  CHINA  Pigs  for  sale,  di- 
rect    descendants    of    Chief    Perfec- 
tion  2nd,  Keep  On,  Captivator,   Next 
Line,    and    others.        WARD    W. 


Fn 


DASEY,    Frankford,    Del. 


MISCELLANEOUS } 


IMO  %  FOWLS 

I'lizzi.s,    r 
«».   1.  C.   Pigs. 


White  Frizzles.  Black 
nl  Guineas,  BuflC  Geese, 
LICY  BAILY,  Albion,  111. 


WANTf:!) — We  have  an  enquiry  for 
a  Hereford  Bull  and  Jersey  Red  Pl»8. 
Parties  having  them  for  sale  may  find 
a  purchaser  by  advertising  in  Blooded 
Stock. 


POULTRY 


ROSK    CO^IB     K.  I.  HKDS— 15  Cockerels. 
LM.i    i.uUcis    for    sale   at   $2.    $3,    |4    and 
$:>  each.     A  No.  1   birds.     WM.  R.  MOR- 
RISON,   Oxford.    Pa. 


I'or    Sale — 100    Rose-Comb    R.    L    Reds. 
Write  for  prices.     D.  C.  HUTCHISON. 
Oxfunl.    Pa. 
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for  a  pure  bred  sire.  How  much  will 
your  hundred  pigs  cost  extra  on  ac- 
count of  the  improved  blood?  Why 
from  fifteen  cents  to  a  quarter  An 
extra  gain  of  four  to  five  PO"nds  per 
nig  will  more  than  pay  the  addea 
cost  Then  you  have  the  sire  left  and 
some  improved  pigs  for  breeding  next 
year.  Get  out  of  the  scrubs.  Im- 
prove your  stock.  Get  somethmg  it 
pays  to  take  care  of,  and  then  take 
care  of  it  and  prosper. 

MAKE  THE  COWS  COMFORT- 
ABLE. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  can  afford 
to   build   a   new   stable   for   his   cows, 
Iven  though  it  may  be  badly  needed 
but  anv  man  can   hx  up  the  old  one 
so   it  will  be   comfortable  during  the 

cold  months  now  aPP''0^^,\""^-  .,^,^.5 
The  first  thing  wrong  that  attracts 
the  attention,  when  preparing  to  bet- 
ter the  conditions  existing  in  most 
snbles  1^  th.  want  of  light.  A  cow 
;;;ay  be  just  as  warm  in  a  dark  place 
as  in  a  light  one,  and  possibly  just  as 
comfortable,  but  the  dark  stable  is 
not  in  accordance  with  our  present- 
day  ideas  of  what  is  best  in  a  sanitary 
way  Probably  one  reason  why  so 
many  were  built  with  so  little  wmdow 
%lcl  years  ago  might  be  found  in  the 
frlct  that  cows  were  formerly  kept  in- 
side only  at  night  when  light  was  not 
required  So  the  first  thing  to  do  in 
rearranging  the  building  is  to  see  that 
more  windows  are  added.  A  ^arn 
where  animals  are  conhned  ought  to 
be  as  well  lighted  as  a  human  habita- 

''"  N^xt,  go  after  the  cracks  where  the 
wind  blows  in.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate  the  discomfort  unavoid- 
able when  an  animal  is  tied  fast  in 
any  place  where  a  cold  wind  sweeps 
directly  upon  it.  In  a  box  stall  or 
ev^n  a'n  open  shed  it  is  usually  pos- 
sible for  the  drafts  to  be  avoided  by 
shifting  the  position  from  place  to 
o  ace  but  in  a  stall  held  by  stanch- 
fons-:.r  tie  it  is  dififerent.  The  cracks 
may  be  battened  with  lath  easily  and 
effectively.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  it  is  that  with  the  expenditure 
of  so  small  a  sum  as  that  represented 
by  a  bundle  of  lath  and  a  roll  of 
building  paper  so  many   cold   stables 

should    exist.  , 

Next  go  after  the  floors.  H  tlie> 
are  of  dirt,  such  a^  w.-  sometimes  hnd 
where  but  a  few  o^w^  are  kept  they 
are  sure  to  get  in  a  bad  conduion^ 
Dig  out  the  earth  for  four  inches 
cknvn  and  put  in  a  layer  ot  grout  and 
over  this  cement.  If  the  top  layer  is 
of  boards  or  plank  all  the  better,  as  it 
is  easier  to  the  feet  than  cement 
Raise"  the  part  wlu-re  the  animal 
stands  from  four  f.  .ix  mchcs  above 
the  back  part  by  making  it  that  much 
higher  than  the  ..tlur 

Cement  work  1^  so  well  known  and 
so  easy  to  manaL^e  that  no  outside  la- 
bor would  be  required,  thu^  reducing 
the  expnisc.  Me:.-urr  car.  Ullly  after 
estimating  tlu  Ln^ih  .  required  for 
each  animal  ->  a^  to  bring  her  heels 
as  near  as  may  W  to  the  back  edge 
of  the  platform. 

1  shall  sav  nothing  here  about 
mnngers.  for  they  are  not  quite  so 
JTnpovtant  as  win-h^ws  and  iloors^ 
Whatever  stvlc  is  present  in  a  stable 
can  be  kept  clean  if  care  is  taken  to 
empty   them    every    day   of   whatever 
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remains  uneaten. 

Mouldy  or  musty  corn  stalks  or 
stub  ends  of  other  fodder  should  be 
cleaned  out,  and  if  this  is  done  the 
manger  will  not  be  bad.  At  least  it 
would  hardly  pay  in  an  old  stable  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  putting  in  new. 

Many  of  the  older  stables  to  be 
found  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  says  Hoard's  Dairyman,  have 
the  rigid  stanchions  and  some  modern 
ones  have  them  also.  These  are  by 
no  means  as  comfortable  as  another 
style  of  fastening,  and  about  the  only 
excuse  I  ever  heard  for  their  presence 
was  that  they  permit  of  placing  a 
greater  number  of  animals  on  the 
same    floor   space. 

Personally.  I  dislike  the  arrange- 
ment very  much  and  would  urge  the 
abolishment  of  that  style  of  fastening. 
The  rigid  stanchion  is  not  comfort- 
able. It  shows  that  on  its  very  ap- 
pearance, and  T  am  convinced  that  if 
animals  could  communicate  their 
wishes  to  man  they  would  enter  a 
mighty  protest  against  being  held  in 
the  stocks  after  the  manner  of  those 
barbarous  arrnngcments  called  stan- 
chions. 

The  old  time  stable  rarely  ever 
lacks  for  ventilation — such  as  it  is. 
Cracks  in  siding  and  around  doors 
and  the  one  window  usually  found 
provide  drafts  of  air  which  may  be 
depended  on  to  change  the  circulation, 
but  that  is  not  all  that  is  wanted.  In 
an  old  stable  it  would  not  pay  to  put 
in  an  expensive  system,  but  a  sim- 
ple flue  for  a  small  stable  could  be 
easily  made  and  something  of  the 
kind  is  imperative. 


MA/t/UlMABMANt 

Firemen    and   Brakemen 
Earn  trum  »100  to  9185 
a  month.    Glalluat♦•^'Ol 
this  tn.houl  In  great  de- 
mand.    Actual  railway 
officials  teach  you  bv 
mail  durlnpryour  opare  time, 
at  small  cost.    Free  cataloi*.  etc. 
The  Wenthe  Railway  Correi.  School. 
Lox  641,  Iicepcrt 


Fashion  Book  Free! 

I  want  to  send  you  my  handsome 
nevk  book  showing  hundreds  o(  the 
latest  styles  with  illustrated  les- 
sons on  rutting  and  dressmalting . 
I  will  agree  to  sell  you  all  the  pal- 
terns  you  want  (or  fivec 
They  are   the  same   pa 
terns    you     have    alwa' 
paid  10c  and  15c  for  at  tl 
stores,  made  by  the  sar 
people,  and  correct  in  « 
ery  detail. 

HOW  I  DO  IT. 

[  publish  the  FARMER 
CAIX,  a  w««kl]r  farm  p 
per  "that    every     Farm 
should  read.   1  want  eve 
farm   home  to  subscrit 
for  it.     It  treats  on  al 
subjects    pertaining  to 
the   farm.      It   is   also 
mighty  interesting  ft 
the  woman  on  a  farm 
Among  its  special 
features  for  women 
folks   is  its  fash 
ions   in    which   1 
show  the 

.-.  Fiv*  Coat 
VrnWrmm. 

Let  me  help  you 
to  save  money. 

My  Special  Offer. 

Send  me  25  cents  and  I  will  sen^  you  the  TmMmm 
C«U  •▼•■7  w»«K  (over  1.000  pages)  tor  mm  ja 
and  will  send  my  big  Fashion  Book  to  you  lre«. 
will  also  agree  to  sell   you  any  pattern   you   w< 
thereafter  Tor  5  cts.    I  can  sell  them  for  .S  cents  be 
cause  I  buy  them  by  the  thousand  and  don't  make 
any  profit.    I  don't  want  the  profit.  I  want  your  sub- 
scription to  the  FARMER"*  CALL.    Von -ill  save 
many  times  the  cost  of  luy  o^er  in  a  year.     Wnte 
to  day   JOHW  ■.  STAHL.  I>y  »ita^»  O*- 


I 

W«Bt 


Durocs    At    A   Bargain 


LOUIE  W.   WAOE, 


.\  choice  lot  (of  young  pigsjfor  sale  from 
prize  winning  blood,  priced  (either'sex) 
at  |Io  to  ;^25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  me  mentioning  BlotxledjStock. 


OUR  GUERNSEYS  WON  AT  ST.  LOUISJ 

Do  Yoft  Want  m  Bull  CmlfT  ^\ 

Our  Herd 
Has  Made 
RECORDS 

in  the 
Show    Ring 

Write  for  detailed  description.    Our  pricas  are  reasonable 


ALOORO  FARM, 


Rommtou  Pmm 


'•• 


AN  EVIL  THAT  MAY  CURE 
ITSELF. 


The  fact  that  the  United  States 
can  and  does  produce  horned  cattle, 
horses  and  hogs  more  cheaply  than 
any  country  in  Europe,  except,  per- 
haps, Russia,  is  very  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  single  argument  that 
we  are  shipping  immense  quantities 
of  live  cattle  and  dressed  meats  to 
England,  Germany  and  France  every 
year,  and  are  selling  them  at  lower 
prices  than  they  can  be  put  into  the 
markets  there  by  the  local  stock  rai- 
sers and  cattle  dealers. 

In  Germany  this  has  g^iven  rise  to 
a  peculiar  condition  of  things,  which, 
in   turn,   has  created  a   good  deal   of 
diplomatic  friction  between  that  coun- 
try and  our  own.     The  cheapness  of 
our  beef  and  pork  has,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  to  a  great  extent  interfered 
with  the  business  and  profits  of  the 
German  farmers.    They  had  to  meet 
our  prices  or  go  out  of  business.     In 
this   dilemma    they     appealed    to   the 
German    Parliament,   and    not   vainly, 
either    for    relief.     Our    treaties    with 
Germany  forbade  her  to  prohibit  im- 
portations of  American  meats,  so  she 
resorted   to  other     and     round-about 
methods.       She  began  a   careful   sys- 
tem  of   food    inspections,    which   was 
expected   to   afford   her   agriculturists 
some  relief,  and  it  did.     Trichinae  and 
other    diseases    were     found     in    our 
pork,  and  a  number  of  diseases  in  our 
live     cattle     and     refrigerated     beef. 
That  was  enough,  and  at  once  vexa- 
tious  restrictions  were  put   upon  the 
importation    of    American     pork    and 
beef.       We      protested    against    these 
open  attempts  to  keep  these  products 
out    of    the    German    markets.       Fre- 
quently   meats    that    were    really   dis- 
eased  and  denounced  were  shown  to 
be  from  German-raised  animals.     All 
this   availed    little,   however,   and    the 
great    meat-producing    companies    of 
the    United    States      suffered    an    im- 
mense  diminution   of     their     foreign 
trade. 

But  all  this  has  not  been  brought 
about  without  strong  protests  in  Ger- 
many itself.  Her  people  not  only 
like  our  pork  and  beef,  but,  being 
much  cheaper  than  the  home-produc- 
ed article,  they  become  popular  in 
thousands  of  homes  which  before 
could  not  afford  these  luxuries,  ex- 
cept on  stated  occasions.     The  severe 


restrictions  put  by  the  Government 
on  imported  meats  once  more  sent 
up  the  price  of  the  home-produced 
articles,  and  that  resulted  in  taking 
meat  from  the  tables  of  many  fami- 
lies where  it  had  become  a  customary 
article  of  diet  rather  than  a  luxury. 
Now  these  people  are  protesting. 
They  understand  they  are  made  the 
victims  of  the  cattle  raising  interests, 
and  they  say  that  it  is  unjust  and  un- 
fair. 

A  prominent  German  newspaper 
lately  said  that  "not  only  in  the  North 
of  Germany,  but  also  in  the  South, 
the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  cat- 
tle has  driven  the  prices  to  an  extra- 
ordinary height,  and  caused  great  dis- 
content among  consumers.  This  is 
shown  even  in  papers  which  are  fa- 
vorable to  the  agricultural  interests 
and  have  supported  it.  In  the  Mu- 
nich Allgemeine  Zeitung  an  expert 
proves  that  the  prohibition  is  not 
necessary,  and  that  diseases  would 
not  be  brought  in.  In  Bavaria,  the 
number  of  cattle  for  slaughter  has  di- 
minished so  greatly  that  the  demand 
cannot   be    supplied. 

"Whether  the  agricultural  interest 
will  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  in 
both  directions  is  a  question  of  the 
future.  One  can  ask  any  housewife, 
especially  in  the  poorer  classes,  and 
learn  that  the  consumption  of  meat 
is  already  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A 
real  calamity  is  the  high  price  of 
pork.  This  was  distinctly  shown  in 
a  report  of  the  City  Council  of  Karls- 
ruhe, which  has  led  to  a  unanimous 
resolution  to  request  the  city  govern- 
ment to  urge  the  abolishment  of  the 
frontier  laws  against  the  importation 
of  cattle." 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all 
this  seems  to  be  that  the  population 
of  Germany  is  increasing  faster  than 
her  food  resources,  especially  so  far 
as  meats  are  concerned,  and  this  fact 
will  compel  her  to  rescind  her  ob- 
noxious   prohibitory    meat    laws. 
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with  a  ma^niflcent  set  of  ermine  furs. 
This  is  tlie  reddest  red  girl  of  the  sea- 
son and  handsome  enough  to  deserve  a 
frame.  The  subject  is  modest  and 
chaste  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
front  room  of  every  one  of  our  readers. 
"We  urge  you  to  send  for  one  of  these 
calendars  at  once.  We  know  you  will 
be  proud  of  the  picture  and  the  calen- 
dar will  certainly  prove  of  use  for  the 
next  twelve  months.  This  calendar 
will  be  mailed  absolutely  free  if  you 
will  address  the  Zenner  Disinfectant 
Company,  149  Lafayette  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Michigan,  As  a  limited  number 
only  are  to  be  given  away,  we  suggest 
haste  in  writing.  First  come,  first 
served. 


Cotawaj  TmIs  ^or  Urge    Haj  Crtps 

Three    of    Clarke's    Inteime    Cultivators 

produced  this  year  14  1-2  acres,  102 
tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa.  Timothy  and 
Redtop  hay.     If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTION 


Beautiful    litOH    Calendar    Free. 

It    is    our    good    fortune    to    have    the 

privilege  of  bringing  to  the  attention 
of    our    readers    a    very    handsome    190S 

f  alcndar.  The  subject  is  called  "Little 
Mis.*?  Zenoleum's  Sister."  The  original 
painting  wa.s  i)rfpared  upon  special 
order  and  is  iwnod  by  the  makers  of 
Zcnoleum.  The  subject  is  an  Ameri- 
can girl  in  a  rich  red  gown  embellished 


JOINTED  POLE  CUU 

Swiitor     8Q 
Circulars  to  Hm  »^ 

CUTAWAY  S 

HARROW  S 

CO.    § 

liigOMMn,   ^0t 


Jointed    pole     takes     all      weight   off 

horses  and  keeps  their  heels  away 

from  the  disks 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.. 

6  Main  Street,       -     Hig^janum,  Conn. 


Poultry  Magazine, 

Mouihly,  50  to  100  paTes,  its  writers 
are  the  mos:  Buccessfu!  Poultrymeii 
aud  w.men  in  the  Uuiied  Stales.    It  If 

The  POULTRY  TRIBUNE, 

nicelv  iUustrafecl,  brimful  each  month 
of  liiformatiou  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  a  d  Make  the  Most  M  ney  with 
them.  Ill  fact  so  rckkI  vou  can't  afford 
tobe  without  it.  frl''e,50cent«  i)er  vear.  Send  at  once 
for  Aree  sample  aud  SPECIAL  OFFCR  TO  YOU. 

SWINE   MAGAZINE 

.Moutlilv24  to(i4  pag'"*.  b*-  t  wrif  r-<  :iti(l  infjrma- 
tion  liow  to   Mall*   Bio   Money  With  Hog*.    It  is 

The   NATIONAL  SWINE    MAGAZINE 

Printed  on  hi-ii^v  i>ai.er,well 
i llustTHteil  with  Prize  Winning 
Anim.als.  Houses,  Fixtur's  Ac. 
.•iOc  IS  pfr  ve 'r.  Our  Promlum 
Prepealllen  to  Agantaont  hese 
^^^^_^  two  .MaK;i/.iiies  enui'les  you  to 

"' •-'tP-*  eet  one  or  a  T'air  or  m<>reof 

PUT  hre  I  ned  i  ■  reed  pii«  •baolulaly  wmtf.  or  a  big  Cmm 
Commlaalaniivouchotn'e  Write  me  today  for  sam- 
ples uft  ho  two  pui^rn  aud  full  particulars, 

R.  R.  FISHER.  PoUi.lipr.  Boi  31.  Frreport.  III. 


FI 


GOOD  iNVESTCnENTS 

TV^ORTGAGE 


BON 


S  per  cent,  clear  of  taxes.  Interest  payable  semmi-annually,  July  and  January 


Persons  wishing  a  first-class  investment,  secured  by  rr.ortgage  on  real  estate  and  also  by  fire  insurance  in 
cafe  oTfire  should  write  me  at  once.  These  bonds  are  issued  by  a  company  doing  a  good  busmcss  that  will 
■Und  investigation.  ^^^^^ 

In  Sums  of  SI  00.  to  S2000 

These  bonds  are  offered  for  sale  in  sums  ranging  from  $ioo  to  $2000,  and  are  to  secure  capital  for  a  fast  grow- 
ing business  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Over  $5000  Sold  Within  a  Month 

and  the  opportunity  will  not  last  long,  as  five  per  cent,  clear  of  taxes,  interest  semi-annually,  on  good  property, 
does  not  last  long.    The  business  is  on  a  banking  basis.     Wnte  me  at  once. 


C.  E.  MORRISON, 


OXFORD,  PA 
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Receipts  of  cattle  for  the  month  of 

October  luinibered   369,235,  a  gain  of 
12,302  over  the  same  month  last  year. 
For   the   ten    months    ending   October 
31,  receipts  total  2.750,626,  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  46,857.     The  princi- 
pal   recent    feature    of    the    trade    has 
been    the    depression    growing   out    of 
the    tinancial    flurry,   but    happily    this 
is    now    relieved    and    the    outlook    is 
quite    favorable.       During     the    worst 
of  the  flurry,  the  last  week  of  October 
— so    far    as    the    live    stock    markets 
were       concerned,       values     slumped 
sharply,   not    only   on   cattle    but   also 
on    all    other    classes      of    live    stock. 
Packers    had    their   coolers    well  filled 
with    meat     anyway,     and     when   the 
financial    stringency    arose    they    were 
in    position    to    greatly      curtail    their 
purchases    without   at   all      interfering 
with    their   trade,   and    quite   naturally 
they  did  so.     The  past  few  days,  how- 
ever, they  have  purchased  more  freely, 
rnd    prices   have   reacted   to  a   corres- 
pondnig  degree.     We  believe  the  out- 
look is  quite  favorable  as  regards  de- 
sirable  fat   cattle,     and     we   look   for 
them   to   sell   right   along,   but   do   not 
anticipate     much        improvement      on 
common,  half-fat  kinds,  which  may  as 
well  be  sent  in  a>  fast  as  ready.     On 
the    other   hand,   where   a    man    has   a 
bunch    of   good   cattle    that    need    two 
or  three  weeks  longer  feeding  to  fin- 
ish them  wo  believe  it  will  pay  to  give 
it    to    tlicm.       ClKtice    to    extra    prime 
-trcr-    ,' re    ijUntahle    at    S'1.35    to   .$7.00, 
a. id  ot'ier  grade--  in  pro])r»rtion. 

The  .-tocker-'  and  feeders'  trade  is 
tpi'tc  ;  ctive.  in  laci  there  have  been 
ni  ■!"  •  country  l>u\Hr>  durii'u'  iIk  past 
wt-ik  than  for  >omi-  titnr  pa-t.  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  better  feeling  in 
the  financial  world  i>rier-^  have  stififen- 
1(1  Fancy  '^elictirl  feeders  weighing 
lf>5(»  to  1150  lb>.,  are  costing  $5.00  te) 
.*i;5.25:  good  to  choice  feeders.  Of>o  to 
llfX)  ll)'i.,  $4.50  to  $5.00:  fancy  •-elect- 
I'd  stf)ckers.  6<k)  to  850  lbs..  $4.50  to 
$4.75;  god  to  choice  stockers,  600  to 
850  "lbs..  $3.85  to  S}.5(t. 

l\fcii|ii-.  of  ho^^  for  October  num- 
bered 442.441,  a  decrease  of  08.^72  for 
<')ciiber  of  last  year.  Xot withstand- 
inj^  the  lc--cne<I  iiniiit-  the-  inark<t 
iia-  <lec!inf<l  nmli  r  -nr-^-  of  financial 
condition'-,  liquidation  in  jir' i\isinns 
;ind  l.'ird,  I'f.  but  in  common  with 
other  Ihm'mIu-^  ot  'Ik  tr.idc  is  nci\v 
j'c  -hn^  ;!;<■  rrilcx  of  improved  condi- 
tions. Top  for  prime  luigs  toflay  was 
$6.30.  and  bulk  of  the  ^ood  ones  sold 
at  $6.00  to  ;vO.  If),  which  prices  are  only 
15   to  30  ci  nts   lower  than    tho>e   jirc- 


vailing  a  month  ago.  which  is  not  so 
bad  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
V. -r^i  of  the  me--  values  slumped  a 
dollar  per  cwt.  in  a  single  week,  or 
a  trifle  more. 

Sheep    receipts    for      October    were 
253.341.  a  loss  of  22,265  compared  with 
October    of    last    year,    while    for    the 
first   ten   months   of  the  year  the   run 
was    3,576,032,    a    decrease    of   403.546 
compared    with    the    same    time    last 
year.       Values    went    oflf      sharply    all 
around,   lambs  at  one   time   selling  60 
t.     js   cents   below    the   best   time    of 
last    month,    but   the    recent    teMvlency 
has    been    strjng    and    a    consuicrible 
p.irt    of  the   loss  has  been     rega'ned. 
The  run  of  western  sheep  and  lambs 
is  decreasing,  and  two  or  three  weeks 
more    will    finish    up    the      movement 
irom    that    section   for    this   year   and 
we  shall  have  to  depend  on  native  and 
fed    western    stock.       Feeding      sheep 
rnd   lambs  have   cased   off  somewhat, 
but    did    not   sustain   nearly   so   much 
dt  eline   as   fat    stuff.     Good   to   choice 
f '.t    wethers    are    quotable    at   $500   to 
$5  40;   good    to  choice   ewes,  $4.65  to 
^'V'^S;    good    to    choice    fat    yearlings, 
$5.25   to   $^.7^:    good      to     choice    fat 
lami)s.  S6.50  to  $6.75;   good  to  choice 
feeding   lambs.  $6.50  to  $6.60;   fair   to 
good   feeding  lambs,  6.25  to  $6.40. 

Chicago.    Xov.    2,    1907- 

RULES   FOR   DAIRYMEN. 


Rusty  cans  should  not  be  used  for 
delivering  milk  to  factory. 

See  to  it  that  all  milk  cans  have  all 
their  seams  made  smooth  with  solder. 
Buy  no  other.  Open  seams  are  breed- 
ing places  for  bacteria  that  are  a 
menace  to  health. 

After  a  perfectly  clean  milking, 
strain  the  milk  into  clean  cans  and 
set  them  in  clean,  cold  water  at  50 
degrees   F.  until  delivered. 

The  foregoing  indicates  Commis- 
sioner Emery's  interpretation  of  what 
the  Wisconsin  dairy  laws  require  of 
all  producers  of  milk  for  creameries 
or  cheese  factories. 


Don't  fall  to  set  Blooded  Stock  for  19M 
SeBd   la  Tomr  ■nlMierlytloB   at  •■«• 


The  following  notice  has  been  sent 
■  ■nt  by  Prof.  I'mery.  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Wisconsin,  to  all 
])rod»ieirs  of  milk  used  at  creameries 
or   cheese   factories: 

"Dirty,  ru-ty.  battered  or  open 
>.eanu(l  milk  cans  are  unsanitary.  The 
^\■i-eon-in  Dairy  Laws  forbid  their 
u>e  for  ir.in^itorling  milk  which  is  to 
be  n-i  d  as  food  for  man.  Chapter  67 
Laws  of  i.)03  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
punishalile  by  a  fine  from  $25  to  $lOO, 
or  imprisonment,  to  sell  or  deliver  to 
a  ireamery  nr  cheese  factory  milk  in 
c,in>  or  other  utensils  that  are  not 
kept  in  .1  cle.in  anrl  sanitary  condi- 
ti«  in." 

The  following  directions  for  the 
cna  '•]  milk  cans  and  milk  are  ap- 
jM  ndeil  til  the  notice: 

Lm]ny  -kim  milk  from  cms  as  soon 
a-    they   are    returned    each   day. 

Rin-e  cans  at  once  with  cold  water. 
<"l(  in-  c.tn--  with  warm  water,  using 
a   1»rn-h. 

ImiliIIv  rin-e  cans  with  boiling  wat- 
er, 

Kee]>  clean  cans  tmcovcred  in  a 
iilace  free  from  (bi>t  and  bad  odors. 


"WANTED     INFORMATIOIf 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  Owner 
who  has  sood  farm  or  business  for 
sale  in  Rood  locality. 

\%'e  Charge  no  CommlNMlon.  We  con- 
duct our  Bayem*  Department  for  the 
eonvonienee  of  customers  who  wish  to 
purchase  Direct  of  Bayera. 

We  wish  to  hear  from  Owner*  Onlr 
who  desire  to  sell  direct  to  buyers, 
thus  saving  the  large  commission  usu- 
ally   charged   by   land   agents. 

Please  send  price  and  description  at 
on«'e. 

Give  reason  for  selling  and  state 
when    possession    can    be    had. 

>'o    AKentH    Need    Answer.     We    will 
positively   deal   only   with   owners. 
^Addrenw— 

Br  VERS'    DEP.\RT.MENT 

Xt»rthweNtem    Asrloultarlst, 

MlnneapollMy   Minn. 


CardB 

Envelopes 

Leiterheadm 

Circulars 

Catalogues 

Send  u.s  your  orders  and  let  us  get  you 
up  something  neat  and  attractive. 


Write  us  what  vou  want 


BLOODED     STOCK 

OXFORD,    PA. 


Do    You    Want    a    5IGN    PAINTED 

Write  me  wHat  you  Mrant  and  get  prices 


JOHNSON,  CAc  iSig'n  Man 


Oxford,  Pa. 


=Tf 


Blooded  Stock  and  Farm  and  Fireside 

BOTH  ONE  YEAR  FOR  SO  CENTS 

Two  Great  Farm  Papers  for  the  Price  of  One 


Farm  and  Fireside  has  been  a  great  farm  paper  for  thirty  years,  because  it  has  fought  for,  worked  for,  and 
helped  farmers  ever  since  it  was  established.  It  has  always  been  the  leader  in  the  national  farm  field,  because  it 
is  a  paper  for  the  farmer  first,  but  for  his  wife  and  family  too.     It  is  the  national  farm  paper. 

But  good  and  big  and  helpful  as  Farm  and  Fireside  has  always  been,  it  is  going  to  be  better  than  ever  this 
coming  year.  They  have  engaged  the  finest  staff  of  contributors  who  ever  wrote  for  a  farm  paper.  They 
cost  money — lots  of  it — but  they're  worth  it. 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS 

Among  the  many  famous  men  writing  for  Farm  and  Fireside,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Grciner,  Mr.  Lred  Grundy, 
and  all  the  other  well-known  Farm  and  Fireside  editors,    the  following  are  a  few: 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College  and  writer  of  various  books  on  ag- 
ricultural  subjects. 

F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  .\griculture. 
Dr.  M.  A.  Scovall,  Director  of  Agricultural  Experiment    Station   of    Kentucky. 
Prof.  G,  I.  Christie,  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Exepriment  Station. 
John  Craig,   Professor  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University. 

Charles  S.  PHimb,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry.  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Water,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  Agricultural  Ex.  Station  of  Mo. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Bryan,  President  of  the  State  College  Washington  and   Director  of  the   Experimental  Station. 
Prof.  C.  O.  Bull,  Assistant  in  Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota. 
R.  A.  Moore,  Professor  of  Agronomy,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Isn't  this  just  about  the  best  list  of  farm  writers  you  ever  saw?    But  these  are  not  by  any  means  all  the  good 
things  in  store  for  our  readers.     There  is 

THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  FARM  PRESS 
This  IS  only  one  of  Farm  and  Fireside's  twelve  to  fifteen  departments,  but  it  alone  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  price  of  the  whole  paper,  becasue  it  gives  in  concise,  readable,  boiled-down  form  the  best  things  from  every 
Other  farm  paper.  If  you  have  the  Review  of  the  Farm  Press,   you  wont  need   any  other  farm   paper,   because 

it  embraces  them  all.  ^„..„»t^ 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 
will  be  a  new  department  in  Farm  and  Fireside  this  coming  year.  They  will  strive  to  make  it  earn  and  save 
manv  dollars  each  vear  for  every  Farm  and  Fireside  family.  It  will  deal  with  the  business  side  of  farming— some- 
thing about  which  farmers  can  all  know  more,  and  which  means  dollars  in  their  pockets.  It  will  show,  among 
other  things  how  money— lots  of  it— has  been  made  in  every  kind  of  farming,  by  methods  which  you  have  never 
thouglit   of.   perhaps.     Don't   miss   it.     "Farm  Management"   will  be   something  diflferent   trom  what  any  other 

farm  paper  publishes.  ,_ 

^  ^       ^  FRUIT    GROWING 

Mr  S  B  Green,  who  conducts  this  department  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  i>  a  recognized  authority  on  fruit 
crowing  Perhaps  vour  orchard  is  not  bearing  as  it  should,  and  you  d..nt  know  why.  Do  insects  ever 
trouble  vour  trees?  Farm  and  Fireside  will  clear  all  this  up    for   you    in    a    plain,    practical    way.     \oull    find    it 

""^^^^^-^'  '"'''**'"'•  GARDENING 

The  garden  is  a  prolific  source  of  revenue  to  any  farmer,  provided  it  is  handled  properly.  To  haiulle  it 
prruH-rlv  means  dollars  in  your  pocket.  That  is  just  where  you  will  find  the  -Old  Reliable^  Farm  and  Fireside 
most  helpful.     The  gardening  pages  are  carefully  edited,  and   are   filled   with   the   most   helpful   and   useful   hints. 

THE    GRANGE 

\m  orirani/ation  in  this  countrv  is  doing  a  greater  good  than  the  Grange.  It  is  the  clubhouse  of  the 
countrv  the  one  place  where  the  members  can  meet  for  social  chat  and  conver-^ation.  No  farm  paper  in  .Amer- 
ica is  ni'ore  valuable  to  the  granger  than  Farm  and  Fireside,  because  Farm  and  Fireside  is  with  the  tanners 
through   thick  and   thin.     It   devote-   :it    least  one  page  every  is-»uc  to  Grange  news. 

THE  "WELL-KNOWN  FARMERS"  SERIES 

During  the  coming  winter.  Farm  and  Fireside  will  print  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  the  most  interesting  arti- 
elr-   lint    farnier-^   culd    possiblv   read.     We   purpose   to  take    you    right    to    the    homes    of    some    of    .\merica  s 
nioM  tainou-  farmer— nun  who  are  known  the  country  over— and  show  you  not  only  how  they  run  their  farms, 
but    how   they  live   in   their   homes  too.     These   articles  will  be  called  "\\  ell-Kii.nvn  harnier-  and  Their  Homes, 
■ind  will  deaf  with  men  wlio  have  given  the  best  of  their  lives  to  working  tor  <.ther  fanner>.      Don  t   mi<s  them. 


Send  xour  Stibscription  at  once  to 

Blooded  Stock,    -    -     Oxford,  Pa. 
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Written  for  Blooded  Stock  by 

W.  H.  Underwood. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  to  have 
spring  litters  farrowed  the  early  part 
of    March.     Sows    to    farrow    at    this 
time  must  be  bred  early  in  November. 
Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  wean  the 
fall   litters   a   little   early,   it  will   pay 
better   to   do    this   than    to    have    the 
sows  farrowing  late  in  April  or  May. 
Pigs   that   go     on     the     market   at 
about  seven  months  of  age  weighing 
upwards  of  250  pounds  each,  usually 
are   the    most   profitable,   and    as   the 
market  in  September  is  usually  about 
a  cent  higher  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  fall,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in   getting  hogs   ready  for  that   mar- 
ket. Some  feeders  seem  to  be  able  to 
get   their   hogs   to  250  pounds   at   six 
months    of  age,   but    in   general   they 
are  the  exception.     Then  again,  there 
is   always   a   limit    to   profitable   forc- 
ing, as  it  is  usually  done  by  feeding 
high  priced  feeds.     In  the  majority  of 
cases   this   is   not    profitable,   as   hogs 
that  do   not  require   such   rapid   forc- 
ing  can    be    fed    almost      entirely    on 
green  crops  during  the  time  thev  are 
growing.      These    can      easily    be    ar- 
ranged   for   from    May   until    August. 
The   hogs   in    the     meantime    require 
very  little   grain. 

Difficulties  sometimes  arise  at  far- 
rowing time,  as  frequently  the  wea- 
ther is  cold.  The  sow  must  have  a 
warm  pen,  or  there  is  always  danger 
of  losing  the  little  pigs.  A  few  days 
previous  to  the  date  of  farrowing  the 
sow  should  be  separated  from  all 
others  and  placed  in  a  pen  not  less 
than  8x10  feet,  and  supplied  with  jus*, 
enough  short  bedding  to  keep  her  off 
the  floor.  If  she  is  provided  with  an 
abundance  of  bedding,  she  will  use  it 
all  in  making  her  nest,  which  is  so 
often  the  cause  of  little  pigs  getting 
crushed  by  being  laid  on  by  the  sow. 

A  board  about  six  inches  wide 
should  also  be  placed  about  six  inches 
from  the  floor  against  the  wall  in 
such  a  way  that  in  case  the  sow 
should  lie  down  when  a  Mttle  pig  is 
behind  her  it  will  be  pushd  under 
the  plank  and  not  be  crushed.  A 
farrowing  pen  arranged  in  this  way 
will  save  lots  of  little  pigs,  especially 
with  old   sows. 

Sows  that  farrow  in  March  should 
be  watched  closely,  and  if  the  wea- 
ther is  cold,  an  attendant  should  be 
on  hand  to  remove  the  young  pigs 
as  soon  as  they  are  farrowed.  Place 
them  either  in  a  box  or  basket,  and 
take  them  to  a  warm  place  immedi- 
ately, or  have  a  jug  of  hot  water  set 
in  the  box  so  that  the  little  pigs  get- 
ting warm  will  gain  strength.  Just 
as  soon  as  they  are  all  farrowed  place 
them  all  back  with  the  sow  and  see 
that  every  pig  sucks.  Then  again  put 
them  back  into  the  basket  for  two 
hours,  when  they  should  suck  again. 
If  the  weather  continues  cold,  they 
must  be  handled  in  this  way  for 
twenty-four  hours.  After  that  time 
they  can  be  given  to  the  sow,  and  if 
they  are  fairly  strong  they  will  re- 
quire very  little  extra  attention  ex- 
cept carefulness  in  feeding  the  sow. 
She  should  be  given  light,  sloppy 
feeds  for  two  or  three  days  until  both 
sow  and  pigs  get  active  and  strong. 
If  a  little  care  is  given  them,  the  lit- 


tle pigs  will  begin  growing  at  once, 
and  be  ready  to  wean  at  six  or  eight 
weeks  of  age.  Make  the  little  pigs 
take  plenty  of  exercise  while  they  are 
nursing,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
cold,  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing too  fat.  They  will  grow  strong 
and  active,  and  be  free  from  thumps 
and  scours,  and  there  will  be  very  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  getting  them  ready 
for  the  September  market. 


MONEY    IN   POULTRY 

You  can  succeed  with  Poultiy,  Water-fowl 
and  ai)ujbs  if  yuu  are  a  reader  of 


The  Pwhode  Island  Red  Club  of  Amer- 
ic  a  announces  that  the  1908  edition  of 
"Red  Hen  Tales"  is  now  ready  for 
mailing".  This  is  one  of  the  finest  Spe- 
cialty Club  catalogues  gotten  out,  con- 
sisting of  180  pages.  The  new  features 
of  this  edition  are  photos  of  Executive 
Committee,  photo  of  annual  meeting 
and  state  cups  offered  the  past  two  sea- 
sons, and  the  most  important  of  all, 
are  four  new  drawings  of  R.  I.  Reds. 
While  they  are  not  ideal  according  to 
the  ideas  of  all  R.  I.  Red  breeders,  they 
are  by  far  the  best  that  have  yet  been 
produced. 

The  booklet  also  contains  many  new, 
interesting  and  instructive  articles  on 
R.    I.   Reds. 

The  membership  roll  shows  over  800 
members  scattered  over  45  states,  Alas- 
ka, Canada  and  Hawaii.  Thirty-two  of 
the  leading  poultry  papers  of  the  coun- 
try are  represented  in  the  advertising 
columns  which  will  interest  those  in 
want  of  more  poultry  literature.  Cop- 
ies of  the  catalog  may  be  had  by  send- 
ing 10  cents  to  E.  L.  Prickett,  Secre- 
tary,  Hazardville,   Conn. 


HOW 


Help  yourhenc.  Feed 
them  Iresh  cut  srreen 
bone  and  youMl  get 


more  eggs— you'll  get 

TOAFT  eggs  Id  winter  woen 
'■*•  ■    eggs  are  worth  while. 
mm  0%  m%  ^  The  Standard  Oreen*^^— -^^"i 
m  11 K  E.  Bone  Cutter  prepares  bone  right 
■■■^^■■^for  feeding.qaickly— easily.  Prices 


EGGS 


feeding.qaickly— easily. 
16.80  and  up;  sold  on  enarantee- 
sent on  trial.    Writeror  catalog. 
.Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.Milford.Muii  J 


A  Live.  Progressive  and  Up-to-date 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Authority.  It  la 
chuck  full  of  new  and  valuable  arti- 
cles. Each  issue  contains  color  plate 
of  prize  winning  fowls.  Send  this  ad 
and  25  cents  and  get  it  for  one  year. 
Do   it    now. 

:^EW     JRimRV     POULTRY     .lOlTRMAL 
2«    OAY    .NTRKET.  ORKSUK.    S.    J. 


<*iir  Papers  and  Books  aie  ttie  best  Poultry  Publicaiioiii 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA 

is  the  most  complete  POULTRY  BOOK  publi.hed.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  poultryman.  Write 
fur  fu.l  t  nformation  concerninK  thi'  book. 

Send  for  sanip'e  copy  of  THE  FEATHER.  It  is  the  mo«t 
beautiful  of  all  Poultry  Journals. 

HOWARD    PUBLISHING    CO. 

714  TWELFTH    STREET    N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D    C. 


Get  all   the  Poultry  Journals, 

Farm    Papers,  Magazines, 

Samples,  Pictures,  Letters, 

Circulars,  etc. 

Tipton's  Poultry  Breeders'  Direc- 
tory will  be  distributed  among  the 
large  poultry  supply  houses,  manufac- 
turers and  big  mail  order  houses  for 
use  in  distributing  and  circularizing 
their  goods.  You  will  get  big  mail. 
Your  name  will  go  to  the  publishers 
of  all  the  leading  Poultry  Journals, 
Farm  Papers,  Magazines,  and  you 
will  receive  many  sample  copies  of 
America's  best  publications  of  much 
value  to  you.  Send  10  cents  for  four 
months   subscription  to  the 

Modern  Farmsr  and  Poultryman 

Missouri's  leading  farm  and  poultry 
paper  and  your  name  will  be  inserted 
in  this  big  directory.  Please  mention 
the  variety  of  poultry  you  breed,  and 
if  more  than  one  kind  send  5  cents 
additional  for  each  breed.  Write 
name  and  address  plainly.  Send  to- 
day,  silver   or   stamps.     Address 

TIPTON  PUBLISHING  CO., 

HANNIBAL,  MO. 


.  .  .  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds .  •  . 

Prize  Winning  Stock 
Special     Sale 

1  Cockerel  and  4  Pullets  $12. 

1  Cockerel  and  8  Pullets  $20. 

1  Cockerel  and  6  Pullets  $25. 

10  Cockerels  at  $2,  $3,  $4,  $5.  each 

Can  furnish  some  fine  young  birds,  single  pairs  or  pens  mated.    Write 
what  you  want.     Prices  according  to  stock.     Get  your  order  in  early. 

W.  R.  MORRISON.  Oxford,  Pa. 


Pniil  TRYMFN!  Hereis  a  Great  TRIAL  OFFER! 

If  you  raise  poultry,  either  on  a  large  or  .small  scale,  you  will  profit  by  read- 
ing p  O  U  li  T  K  V  AV  O  R  I..  D.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  poultry  papers  published 
in  xhe  West  and  furnishes  the  best  Information  on  all  subjects  pertaining 
to  successful  poultry  keeping.  It  will  help  you  make  money  out  of  the  bus- 
iness; Is  printed  monthly  on  fine  book  paper,  attractive  cover,  handsome  il- 
lustrations. 12,000  readers.  The  regular  subscription  price  Is  25  cents  a 
year,  but  if  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  five  neighbors  interested  In  poul- 
try raising  we  will  send  it  to  you  free  for  one  year  for  only  10  cents.  This 
great  offer  is  limited,  so  take  advantage  of  it  now.  Sample  copy  free. 
l»OLI.TR%'     W  ani.D     CO..  _  -  -  .  -  HERON      LAKS,     MINN. 


OFFICIAL    RECORDS    OF    GUERNSEY 
CATTLE    ADMITTED    TO    AD- 
VANCED   REGISTER. 
October  8,  1907. 

Bull— O.  K,  Adv.  R.  49.  owned  by  W. 
W.  Parker,  Alberta  Lea,  Minn.,  and  en- 
tered Into  Advanced  Register  on  ac- 
count of  Progeny  by  Helendale  Farms, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Progeny:  Belle  R. 
2d.  (12940)  Adv.  R.  108;  Select's  O.  K. 
(12941)  Adv.  R.  117;  Belle  O.  K.  (12944) 
Adv.  R.  156;  Lily  O.  K.  (12941)  Adv.  R. 
383;  Fannie  O.  K.  (12974)  Adv.  R.  392; 
Peach  O.  K.  (12994)  Adv.  R.  554;  Lily 
Berkshire   2d    (12970)   Adv.   R.    555. 

Cows — Sweet  Clover  of  the  Glen 
(15635)  Adv.  R.  539.  owned  by  H.  A.  C. 
Taylor,  Newport.  Year's  record,  9571.- 
50  lbs.  milk;  408.97  lbs.  butter  fat.  4 
years,   2   months   old. 

Jessie  May  of  Birchwood  (18481) 
Adv.  R.  560.  owned  by  M.  I.  Welles. 
Rosendale,  Wis.  Year's  record.  7171.- 
40  lbs.  milk;  299.62  lbs.  butterfat.  2 
years,    2    monthsold. 

Tidy    of    Rosendale    (17040)    Adv.    R. 

561.  owned  by  M.  I.  Welles,  Rosendale, 
Wis.  Year's  record,  6311.70  lbs.  milk; 
276.50  lbs.  ■  butter  fat.  2  years,  8 
months  old. 

Cereals   of  the  Elms    (15312)    Adv.   R. 

562.  owned  by  Robert  W.  Lord.  Elms, 
Me.  Year's  record.  9120.35  los.  milk; 
439.71  lbs.  butter  fat.  4  years,  11 
m  inths   old. 

Quartz  4th  (9146)  Adv.  R.  56S,  owned 
by  Robert  W.  Lord,  Elms,  Me.  Year's 
record,  9647.95  lbs.  milk;  42?. 19  lbs. 
butter    fat.     10    years    old. 

Galatea  of  Wawa  (1S062)  Adv.  R. 
564,  owned  by  George  Wood,  Wawa, 
Pa.  Year's  record.  5159.70  lbs.  milk; 
285.64   lbs.  butter  fat.     2  years  old. 

Trailing  Arbutus  of  Haddoh  (18297) 
Adv.  R.  565.  owned  by  George  Wood. 
Wawa.  Pa.  Year's  record.  6605.80  lbs. 
milk;  32476  lbs.  butter  fat.  2  years,  4 
months    old. 

Elberon's  Daughter  of  Haddon 
(16299)  Adv.  R.  566.  owned  by  George 
Wood.  Waka.  Pa.  Year's  record,  7238.- 
60  lbs.  milk;  364.46  lbs.  butter  fat.  2 
vears.    5   months   old. 

Rochelle  M.  (17763)  Adv.  R.  567  own- 
ed bv  G.  B.  Tallman.  Fayetteville,  N. 
Y.  Year's  record.  8233.70  lbs.  milk; 
376.6  4  lbs.  butter  fat.  2  years.  1  month 
old. 

Beatrice  of  Castel  2d.  (18683)  Adv. 
R.  .^6S.  owned  bv  V.  E.  Macy.  Osslnlng. 
N.  Y.  Year's  record.  9478.57  lbs.  milk; 
3S9.32  lbs.  butter  fat.  2  years,  1 
month  old. 


OFFICIAL     RECORD     OF     HOLSTEIN- 

FRIKSIAN    COAVS 

From   July   24(th   to    October   12th,   1907. 

t'nU'ss  otherwise  mentioned,  these 
record.s  are  for  a  period  of  seven  con- 
.secutive  days.  They  are  made  under 
the   careful    supervision   of   State   Agri- 

1  ultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, and  their  accuracy  is  vouched 
for  bv  them;  no  private  records  are  re- 
ported by  the  Holstein-Frlesian  Asso- 
ciation. 

During  the  period  from  July  26th  to 
Oitoher  12th.  1907.  records  for  93  cows 
were  accepted;  six  of  which  were  be- 
gun more  than  eight  months  after 
calving.  All  made  seven -day  records, 
two  made  fourteen-day.  one  a  fifteen- 
ilav,  and  four  made  thirty-day  records. 
The  averages  by  ages  were  as  follows: 

Tw«ntv-three  full  aged  cows  aver- 
age«i:  age.  7  years.  1  month.  7  days; 
davs  from  calving,  19;  milk.  456.8  lbs.; 
per  cent  fat.  3.47:  fat.  15.868  lbs.  Five 
senior  f.uir-vear-olds  averaged:  age.  4 
vears.  9  months.  11  days;  days  from 
iaiving.  11:  milk.  434  lbs.;  per  cent 
fat.  3.53:  fat.  15.31  lbs.  Five  junior 
four-vear-olds    averaged:    age.    4    years. 

2  months.  18  days:  days  from  calving. 
32  milk.  396.9  lbs.:  per  cent  fat.  3.46; 
fat.  1.1,733  lbs.  Three  senior  three- 
vear-ol.ls  averaged:  ago.  3  years.  8 
month.*!,  22  days;  day.'s  from  calving. 
■'!«•  milk,  ."'.!*.'>. 8  \hs.:  per  cent  fat.  3.66; 
fat.  14.47  lbs.  Fifteen  junior  three- 
vear-ohls  averaged:  age.  3  years.  2 
month.^.  2.'  days;  days  from  calving,  19; 
milk.  349.7  lbs.:  per  cent  fat.  3.49;  fat. 
12  20.'*     lbs.        Twelve    senior    two-year- 

dds  averaged:  age.  2  years.  9  months. 
4  flav.-*:  davs  from  calving^  28;  milk. 
:^22.4  lbs.:  per  rent  fat.  3.34;  fat,  10.- 
764  lbs.  Twenty-four  junior  two-year- 
.ilds  averaged:  age.  2  years.  1  month. 
"S  (lavs:  davs  from  calving.  32;  milk. 
WfiA  lbs.:  per  cent  fat,  3.r.2:  fat.  10.- 
760    lbs,  ^        ,      ,, 

This  h«>r<l  of  87  animals  of  all  ages, 
nf   \vlii<l)   flir^'C-flf tills   were   licifers  with 


first  or  second  calves,  produced  In 
seven  consecutive  days  32,291.3  lbs.  of 
milk  containing  1,124.07  lbs.  of  butter- 
*at;  thus  showing  an  average  of  3.48 
per  cent  fat.  The  average  yield  for 
each  animal  was  371.2  lbs.  of  milk  con- 
taining 12.92  lbs.  of  butter-fat;  equiva- 
lent to  over  53  lbs.  or  25  quarts  of 
milk  per  day.  and  over  15  lbs.  of  the 
best  commercial  butter  per  week. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  official  re- 
ports the  death  of  the  noted  bull  Hen- 
gerveld  DeKol  has  been  reported;  and 
this  issue  contains  enough  of  his 
daughters  to  bring  the  list  of  A.  R.  O. 
daughters  up  to  77.  only  Paul  Beets 
DeKol  with  79  A.  R.  O.  daughters  ex- 
ceeding the  number.  Pontiac  Gladi 
and  two  other  of  the  junior  two-year- 
olds  that  gain  honorable  mention  by 
producing  over  12  lbs.  of  butler-fat  are 
daughters  of  this  noted  sire. 

Duchess  Ormsby  has  gone  the  way 
of  other  noted  cows  before  her.  but  is 
still  much  alive  in  her  progeny,  and 
Ladv  Ormsby,  a  great-granddaughter 
in  the  female  line,  leads  the  aged  cow 
class  in  this  issue  with  22.262  lbs.  fat 
from  424.2  lbs.  milk,  showing  an  aver- 
age of  .'>.25  per  cent  fat.  Tn  30  days 
she  produced  87.38  lbs.  fat  from  1.938 
lbs.  milk.  It  is  noted  that  tht;  Ormsby 
line  shows,  as  a  rule,  a  per  cent  of 
fat  much  above  the  average.  Trix 
Mercedes  DeKol  produces  20.642  lbs. 
fat  from  600.5  lbs.  milk.  and  thus 
gains  a  place  in  the  twenty-pound 
class. 

Tn  the  Senior  Four-year  Class  Pon- 
tiac Darkness,  21.117  lbs.  fat  from 
r»23.4   lbs.    milk   in    seven   days   and   41.- 
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554  lbs.  fat  from  1,047  lbs.  milk  In  14 
days,  both  makes  a  fine  record  and 
confers  further  honor  on  the  Pontiac 
herd  name.  Piebe  5th's  Lady  Ormsby 
and  Christmas  DeKol  Maplecroft  lead 
the  junior  four-year-olds  with  15.287 
lbs.    fat    and    15.055    lbs.    respectively. 

The  senior  three-year-olds  are  led 
by  Pontiac  Queen  Korndyke,  16,474 
Ib.s.  fat  from  422.5  lbs.  milk,  and  Inka 
DeKol  Waldorf,  14.552  lbs.  fat;  while 
the  junior  three-year-olds  have  at 
their  head  Pontiac  Calamity.  14.927 
lbs.  fat,  and  Baby  Pietertje  Spofford 
with  14.653  lbs. 

Copia  Hengerveld  2nd's  Princess. 
13.97  lbs.  fat  from  383.8  lbs.  milk,  and 
Xetherland  Spofford  Oakhurst.  12,724 
lbs.  fat.  are  at  the  head  of  the  senior 
two-year-olds;  while  the  leaders  of 
the  Junior  Two-year  Class  show  up 
finely.  Pontiac  Gladi  leads  with  15.- 
869  lbs.  fat  from  491.7  lbs.  milk,  fol- 
lowed by  Pontiac  Posch  with  13.65  lbs. 
fat  and  Betta  Lyons  DeKol  with  13.- 
629  lbs.;  while  Pontiac  Leda  and  Pon- 
tiac Europa  gain  honorable  mention 
with  12. .'579  lbs.  fat  and  12.255  lbs.  re- 
spectively. 

The  records  begun  more  than  eight 
months  after  calving  are  all  fine,  and 
that  of  Colantha  4th's  Johanna  Is  not- 
■Tble.  In  the  early  part  of  her  lacta- 
tion slie  produced  28.176  lbs.  fat  from 
6.51.7  lbs.  milk  and  now  eight  months 
after  calving  she  produces  14.956  lbs. 
fat  from  378.8  lbs.  of  milk  at  a  most 
unfavovaltle  time  of  the  year.  Inka 
Josephine  Abbekerk  and  Roxanna  Par- 
thfnea.  a.**  well  as  Magic  DeKol  Neth- 
crland.    are    noteworthy. 
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YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK. 

Tne  publishers  of  the  Agriful:ural  Lpitomiat,  Spencer,  Indiana,  (the  only  n^icultural  pap« 
that  is  enited  and  printed  on  a  farm)  liave  made  arrangements  by  which  they  can  offer  with  eadi 
tliree  years'  subscription  to  their  paper  at  50  cents,  a  copy  of 

ROPP'S     COMMERCIAL    CALCULATOR 

a'lSiilutely  free,  posape  prepaid.  \  <>u  s'lould  not  overloolt  this  opportunity  to  ?<ecure  one  of  tllS 
foremost  farm  raontiilies  in  tiie  country,  together  with  this  valuable  book  at  the  price  of  the  paper 
alune.  _ 

WHAT    THE    CALCULATOR    IS 

A  READY  CALCULATOR,  BLSINESS  ARITHMB- 
TIC  and  REFERENCF  BOOK  COMBINED, 

Thi.s  Is  unnupstinnahly  the  most  complete  and 
oonvenlcnt  work  on  l-igures  for  PR.ACTIC.A.L  USB 
«'vcT  i)iiL»lishrd.  It  contains  nearly  all  the  Short 
Cuts  known;  hundred:'  of  Simple  Rules  and  Orisinal 
^l-thods  for  "i;asy  and  Uapirt  Calculation,"  and 
Milliiin.s  of  Accurate  Ars>»crs  to  Busmcss  ?2.xamples 
and  to  Practical  Frohlems. 

It  Sifts  and  Simplifies  the  whole  science  of  Artth- 
mctlc,  retalnlnK  only  the  Crri-m  In  a  nut.'^hell,  as  It 
were.  It.«  lahles,  Rules  an-.l  ^icttn)ds  are  extremely 
simple,  eminently  useful  pru  ii  :il.  and  fully  abreast 
with  the  aue  of  steam  and  eiet  trie  ity, 

Kveryone  who  Drefers  to  take  the  Simplest  the 
Shortest  and  the  Easiest  way  for  dohiR  nls  work 
should  po.s.-iess  a  copv  of  this  us<  Jul  and  convenient 
Pocket  Manual.  It  will  enalle  e\  orybody  to  become 
proiiclent  and  Quick  in  l-uiirfs;  and  to  many  a 
younj:  person  It  may  prove  to  l,e  a  stepping  stone 
to  a  successful  business  career. 
IT  WILL  SHOW  AT  A  GLA^C^,.  WITHOUT  THE 
USE  OF  PENCIL,  PEN  1*R  PAPER 

The  tuimber  of  bu»hcls  and  pound*  in  a  load  of 
Wheat.  Corn,  Rye.  Oatt»,  or  Par. ey,  and  the  correct 
amount  for  same  at  any  priie  lur  bushel. 

The  aKact  amount  for  a  lot  of  Logs  or  cattle,  from 
1  lb.  to  a  carload,  at  any  price  per  cwt. 

The  correct  amount  for  a  load  of  Hay,  Straw^oal 
or  Coke,  from  2S  cents  to  $-'0.M)  per  ton.    ^  ^  ^ 

The  correct  amount  for  nr; icles  sold  by  the 
Bu.^hel,  Poiuid,  Yard  or  Do/en  from  i- c  to  SI. 

The  exact  wattta  for  any  time,  at  various  rates  per 
month,  per  week  and  per  day. 

The  equivalent  of  wheat  In  flour,  when  exchang- 
ing same,  from  Ih  to  -lO  lbs,  to  the  bushel.. 

1  he  only  correct  Rule  and  Table  for  estlmattng 
the  exact  contents  of  logs  of  all  sizes. 

The  exact  contents  of  Lumber.  Cisterns,  Bins, 
W'.'vson  Beds.  Corn  (Tibs.  Cord-wood  and  Carpen- 
ters',  Plasterers'  and    Bricklayers'  work. 

The  exact  interest  on  any  sum.  for  any  time,  at 
any  practical  rate  i>er  cent. 

'rhe  Day  of  the  Week,  tor  ary  date  In  300  yesiB, 
besides  hundreds  of  other  very  useful  thtnKS. 

It  (fives  all  the  Latest  und  Shortest  methods 
known,  besides  many  published  for  the  first  time; 
viz:  Kn  Easy  and  I  nerrinu  pn>cess  for  "Adding 
Lonst  Columns-  Short  Cuts  In  Multiplication  and 
Division.  Pr  >blems  In  I  raetlons.  Interest,  Per. 
centaae.  Mensuration,  etc.,  are  usually  solved  wltn 
less  than  one-third  the  flgures  and  labor  required 
by  ordinary  methods, 
dotli,  with  round  corners  and  just  the  right  siae  to  fit 
pract  ical  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  tarmer. 


y 


M/.e  »)'  I  \.<  •  1     liiciic-. 

IIaiiilsimiel\  ami  attractively  !>  niiui  it 
the  pocket.  A  cofiy  of  tnis  useful  ami 
mechanic,  iir  bu.Mness  man. 


FILL  our 

THIS  COUPON 

Enchtse   50   cents  and  mall  at  once 


to 


Epitomint      Publishing      Co. 
Dept.  SPBNCUK.  IND- 


COUPON 


FI'TTOMIST   PUBLISH! XQ   CO..    SpencER,  INDIANA. 

<:entlemen:— Enclosed  find  50  cents  tor  which  send  the 
KriroMisT  for  three  vears  from  date.  Send  me  as  a  preauum 
po>tpai(l  a  copy  of  Ropp'8  Commi;rci.<l  CAIX.ULATOR. 


Name  

Xd.lres- 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  November— 1907 


Directory  ol  Breeders'  Associations 


The  following  list  comprisea  the 
name  of  every  live  stock  breeders'  as- 
sociation in  the  United  States,  of  which 
we  have  record.  The  name  and  ad- 
dress of  secretary  will  also  be  found 
in  every  case.  If  any  associations  of 
this  kind  are  not  listed,  we  ask  that 
secretaries  notify  us  at  once  and  also 
notify  us  at  once  as  to  any  change  in 
names  and  addresses.  It  will  be  the 
Intention  to  keep  this  list  up  to  date, 
and  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  of 
secretaries   to    that   end. 


Cattle  Breeders. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association — Thomas  McFarlane,  Pedi- 
gree Record  Building.  Union  Stock 
Yards,    Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club — L.  P. 
Sisson,   Newark,   O.,   Secretary. 

American  Galloway  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas.  Gray,  Pedigree  Record 
Building.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — W. 
H.  Caldwell,  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— C.  R.  Thomas,  Stock  Yards, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Secretary. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — J.  J. 
Hemingway,    New   York,    Secretary. 

The  Polled  Durham  Breeders'  Ass'n., 
J.  H.  Martz,  Sec.-Treas.,  Greenville, 
Ohio. 

American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— John  W.  Groves,  Pedigree 
Record  Building,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago.    Secretary. 

American  Sussex  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion— Overton  Lea,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Secretary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association — C. 
M.   Winslow,   Brandon.   Vt..   Secretary. 

Breeders'  Association  of  French-Ca- 
nadian Cattle  of  the  United  States — 
W.  J.  McCurdy.  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Secretary. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
America — H.  B.  Richards,  Easton,  Pa., 
Secretary. 

Holstein-p-rleslan  Association  of 
America — F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro, 
Vt..    Secretary. 

Maine  State  Jersey  Cattle  Associa- 
tion— N.  R.  Pike,  Winthrop,  Maine, 
Secretary. 

National  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — A.  K.  White.  Chicago, 
Secretary,    5629    Madison    Ave. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — Warren  Gammon,  Secre- 
tary.   Des   Moines,    Iowa. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America 
(incorporated) —  Harley  A.  Martin. 
Gotham.     Wisconsin,     Secretary. 

Shelby  County  Fine  Stick  Exchange, 
Harlan,   Iowa — L.   H.   Packard.   Sec'y. 

TIorNe    Rreeilern. 

American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses 
— J.  D.  Connor.  Jr.,  Wabash.  Indiana. 
Secretary. 

American  Breeders'  Association  of 
Jacks  and  Jennets — J.  W.  Jones.  Co- 
lumbia.   Tenn..    Secretary. 

American  Clydesdale  Assiciation — 
R.  B.  Ogllvie,  I'ninn  Stock  Yards.  Chi- 
cago,   Secretary. 

Percheron  Society  of  America — Geo. 
W.  Stubblefleld.  T'nion  Stock  Yards. 
Chicago,    Secretary. 

The  Percheron  Roadster  Co..  Chas. 
C  Glenn.  Columbus.  Ohio.  Secretary. 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders' 
Association — I.  B.  Nail.  Louisville.  Ky.. 
Secretary. 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club — Mor- 
timer Levering,  Lafayette.  Indiana. 
Secretary. 

American  Shlrf  Horse  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Burgess,  Wenona, 
Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Stud  P.ook  (Thorough- 
breds)— James  E.  Whe^^ler,  N.  Y..  Reg- 
istrar. 

American  Trotting  Register  Co. — 
W.    H.    Knight.    Chicago.    Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association 
— Alexander  Galbraith,  Janesvllle, 
Wis..  Secretary. 

Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  America — 
R.  P.  Stericker.  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
.Secretary. 

The  French  Coach  Horse  Roadster 
Co.,  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Glenn.  Secretary.  Co- 
lumbus.  Ohio. 

French       Co.Tch       Horse       Society     of 


America — Duncan  E.  Wlllett,  2112 
Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago,    Secretary. 

German  Hanoverian  and  Oldenburg 
Coach  Horse  Breeders'  Association — • 
J.   Crouch,   Lafayette,   Ind.,   Secretary. 

Morgan  Horse  Register — Joseph  Bat- 
tel.,   Middlebury,    Vt.,    editor. 

National  French  Draft  Horse  Asso- 
ciation— C.  E.  Stubbs.  Falrfleld,  Iowa, 
Secretary. 

Oldenburg  Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America — C.  E.  Stubbs.  Fairrteld, 
Iowa,  Secretary. 


Sheep  Breeders. 

American  and  Delaine  Merino  Rec- 
ord Association — S.  M.  Cleaver,  Dela- 
ware,  O.,   Secretary. 

Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders'  Publishing  Association — R. 
P.    Berry,    Clokey,    Pa.,    Secretary. 

Franco-American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock,    N.   Y.,   Secretary. 

Improved  Black-Top  Delaine  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — O.  M. 
Robertson.  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  Secre- 
tary. 

Interstate  and  International  Polled 
Dickinson  Register — H.  G.  McDowell, 
Canton,  O.,  Secretary. 

Michigan  Merino  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association — E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg. 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

National  Delaine  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  B.  McClel- 
land,   Cannonsburg.    Pa..    Secretary. 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  As- 
sociation— R.  O.  Logan.  California. 
Mich..    Secretary. 

Standard  American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock,    N.    Y.,    Secretary. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Registry 
Association — J.  A.  B.  Walker,  Mount 
Air,    Pa.,    Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— C.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrisburg, 
Vt..    Secretary. 

New  York  State  American  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — J.  Hora- 
tio Earll.   Skaneateles,   N.   Y.,  Secretary. 

Continental  Dorset  Club — Joseph  E. 
Wing.    Mechanicsburg.    O..    Secretary. 

l)orsct  Horn  Breeders'  Association 
of  America — M.  A.  Cooper,  Washing- 
ton,  Pa..   Secretary. 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society — F. 
T.  Dawley,  Fayettevllle.  N.  Y..  Secre- 
tary. 


r.    A.    STEVENSON 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 
Aberdeen|Anguf 

CATTLE 

Eaglisb  Shire 

HOI\SES 

Chester    White     Swioe, 
P  Rock  Chickens,  M.  B.  Turkeys. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  a.  Shannon  City.  Iowa 


BLOOD     WILL     SELL 

IN  BERKSHIRES 
have  a  very  fine  younj^ 
sow  bred  to  ROYAL 
PREMIER  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
males  and   females   by 

that  sire,  on  all  of  which  I  can  quote  you 

attractive  prices. 


IN  JERSEYS  I  have 
young  bulls,  heiiers 
and  splendiil  calves. 
Prices  low  and  quali- 
ties high. 


W   F.  McSPARRAN  Fumtss,  Pa 


American  Cotswold  Assoclatlott — 
Frank  W.  Hardlnff.  Waukesha,  Wis., 
Secretary. 

American  Leicester  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— A.  J.  Temple,  Cameron,  Ills., 
Secretary. 

American  Oxford  Down  Association 
— W.  A.  Shafor.  Hamilton.  O.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Rambouillet  Sheep-Breed- 
ers' Association — Dwlght  Lincoln,  Mil- 
ford   Center,   O.,    Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Asso- 
ciation— Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  Secretary. 

National  Shropshire  Record  Associa- 
tion—S.  J.  Weber,  Middleville,  Mich. 

Hampshire  Down  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion of  America — C.  A.  Tyler,  Nottawa, 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

The  International  Lincoln  Society — 
H.   A.   Daniels,  Clio,   Michigan,  Sec'y. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep-Breeders' 
Association — Bert  Smith,  Charlotte, 
Mich.,  Secretary. 

Dickinson  Record  Co. — H.  G.  McDow- 
ell,  Canton.   O.,   Secretary. 

American  Southdown  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Frank  K.  Springer,  Spring- 
field.   Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Registry 
Association — George  W.  Franklin,  Des 
Moines,    Iowa,    Secretary. 

American  "runis  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Roundtree,  Craw- 
fordsvllle.  Ind.,  Secretary. 
International  von  Homeyer  Rambou- 
illet Club — E.  M.  Moore.  Orchard  Lake. 
Mich.,  Secretary.  ■ 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders' 
Association — John  W.  Fulton,  Kansas 
City,    Mo.,    Secretary. 

American  Milch  Goat  Record  Asso- 
ciation— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton,  C, 
Secretary. 


Swine    Breeders. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Club  of 
America — F.  B.  Stewart.  Espeyville. 
Pa.,    Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  A'lsocla- 
tlon — E.  K.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Secretary. 

National  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— Thomas  P.  Sharpless,  West 
Chester.  Pa.,  Secretary. 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Aa- 
sociation — H.  C.  Sheldon,  604  Main  St., 
Peoria,   Illinois,  Secretary. 

O.    I.    C.    Swine    Breeders*    Association 

— C.   M.    Hiles,   Cleveland,   O,   Secretary. 

Southwestern    Poland-China      Record 

Association — H.    P.      Wilson,      Gadsden, 

Tenn..   Secretary. 

Standard  Chester  White  Record  As- 
siKiatlon — W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,    Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co. 
— George  F.  Woodworth,  Maryvllle, 
Mo..    Secretary. 

T'nited  States  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
sociation— D.  T.  Bascom,  California. 
Mich..     Secretary. 

Victoria  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
— H.   Davis.  Dyer.  Ind..  Secretary. 

American  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation. Ernest  Frelgau.  Dayton.  C, 
Secretary. 

American  Berkshire  Association — 
Frank  S.  Springer,  Springfield,  Ills., 
Secretary. 

American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association — S.  E.  Morton.  Cam- 
den.   O..    Secretary. 

American  Essex  Association — F.  M. 
Stout.    McLean.    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co. — 
W.  M.  McFadden.  Pedigree  Record 
Building.  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Tamworth,  Swine  Record 
.\ssociation — E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg, 
Mich..     Secretary. 

American  Shrop.'^hire  (Thin-Rind) 
Swine  Record  As.sociatlon — E.  C. 
Stnne.    Armstrong,    Ills.,    Secretary. 

.\nioii(%an  Yorkshire  Club — H.  G. 
Krum,  White  Bear  Lake.  Minn.,  Sec- 
retary. 

National    Poland-China      Record    Co.. 
A.    M.    Brown.    Winchester,    Ind.,    Sec- 
retary. 

International  Record  Association 
Co. — H.  A.  Jones,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.. 
Sncretary.  International  for  all  breeds 
and  countries. 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion—P:d  S  Hill.  Peruvllle,  N  Y..  Sec- 
ret.iry. 
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SAVE  MONEY 

ON  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


KegiilHr  Siib^erlptlon  (o  Ulooded 
Stock  is  50  cents  a  year,  or  three  years 
for  one  dollar.  None  of  the  following 
offers  are  good  for  Canadian  or  for- 
eign   subscriptions. 

So.  1.  Send  one  dollar  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-five 
farmers  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for 
three  vears  and  your  choice  of  any  one 
of  the' following  list  free  for  one  year: 
Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Southern    Fruit    Grower.      Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
Rural   Home,  New  York  City. 
Farm  &    Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Apple    Specialist,    Qulncy,    III. 
Farm    Journal.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Successful   Farming.   Des  Moines,   Iowa. 
Agricultural    Epitomist,    Spencer,    Ind. 
We.stern   Swine   Breeder.   Lincoln,   Neb. 
Green's   Fruit  Grower.  Rochester,   N.   Y. 
Reliable    Poultry    Journal,    Quincy,    III. 
Poultrv    Herald.    St.    Paul,    Minn. 
Inland     Poultry     Journal,     Indianapolis, 

Ind.  ,        _,  . 

Successful    Poultry    Journal.      Cliuago, 

111-  .  .r       ^. 

Poultry   Review.   Elmira.  N.  \. 
Poultry    Advocate.    Syracuse.    N.    i. 
American   Swineherd.   Chicago,    111. 


yo.  2.  Send  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  twentv-five  farmers  and  get  Blooded 
Stock  for  three  years  and  your  choice 
of  any  one  of  the  following  papers  for 

one  year:  ,     ^^. 

Ohio   Farmer,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Southern    Planter,   Richmond.   \a. 
Home    and    Farm.    Louisville.    Ky. 
Farm  and   Home.  Springfield.  Mass 
Southern    Asrriculturist.    NasliviUe.  Tenn 
Arkansas   Homestead.    Little   Rock.  Ark. 
American    Poultry   Journal.  Chicago.  111. 
Fruit  Growers'  Journal,  Treynor.  Iowa. 
Poultrv    Success.    Springfield.    Oh'o. 
American    Fancier.    Ney    York   City. 
Indiana    Farmer.    Indianapolis.    Ind. 
Kimballs    Dairy    Farmer.    Waterloo     la. 
American    Fruit   and   Nut   Journal.    Pet- 

er.'^burg,  Va.  ..     », 

Farm   and   Stock.   St.    Joseph.   Mo. 
Farm    St.Tr.    Indianapolis.    Ind. 

No.  3.  Send  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
and  the  names  and  a<ldresses  of  twen- 
fvfiv'  farmers  and  get  Blooded  Stock 
for  three  vears  and  your  choice  of 
any  one  of  the  following  papers  for 
one   year:  ... 

Je'-sev     Bulletin.    Indianapolis.    Ind. 
Prairie    Farmer.   Chi«ago.    111. 
New  York  Farmer.   Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 
Farmers'     Guide.     Huntington.     Ind. 
Inland    Farmer.    Louisville.    KV- 
Southern    Cultivator.    Atlanta.    Ga. 
Wisconsin    Agriculturist.    Racine.    \V   s. 
5nard"s   DalrPman.    Ft.   Atkinson    Wis 
K    Y    Tribune    Farmer.   New   ^ork  Cit>. 
Rural    New    Yorker.   New   York  City. 
Orange    Judd    Farmer.    Chicago.    111. 
Farmers"    Voice.    Chicagi.    Ill 
Micliigan    Farmer.    Detroit.    Mich. 
Tin-    Farmer.    St.    Paul.    Minn. 
National   Sto.kman.   Pittsburg.   Pa. 
Am     Sh.-cp    Breoder.    Chicago.    111. 
Western   Fruit  Grower    St    Joseph     Mo. 
Piacti.al    Farmer,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


lo.  4.     Send   one  dollar  and  seventy- 


the  following  papers  for  one  >ear 
Countrv    (".entleman.    Albany.    N.    ^. 
Breeders-    Gazette.    Chicago.    111. 
American   Agriculturist.  New  ^  ork. 

WORTH     INVESTIGATIXG. 

on  the  farm,  the  same  as  in  every 
oth.-''  walk  of  life,  the  seasons  round 
bring  with  them  the  same  tasks  which 
n,,,  f  be  iriven  attention  again  and 
again  The  experience  gained  from 
prrforming  these  operations  show 
where  improvements  may  be  made  in 
the  way  of  lessening  labor,  economy 
of    time,    expense,    etc.  ' 

It  is  an  old  saying.  "That  we  learn 
best  bv  experience."  and  sometimes  it 
is  onlv  after  we  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment ourselves  that  we  are  satisfied 
that  there  is  a  better  way.  So  it  hap- 
pens that  there  are  still  some  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  who  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  practice  of  dehorning  their 
cattle. 


This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact  _ 
that  in  the  minds  of  many  people  the 
dehorning  process  appears  to  be  a 
painful  one,  and  is  associated  with  the 
idea  of  cruelty  to  the  animal.  It  is 
only  necessary,  however,  to  give  a  lit- 
tle careful  thought  to  the  matter  to 
come  to  a  real,  practical  understanding 
of  the  subject  and  to  see  that  Instead 
of  being  a  detriment  to  the  animal  it 
is  a  decided  advantage.  Cattle  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  one  another 
when  allowed  to  retain  possession  of 
their  horns,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dam- 
age they  do  to  property  and  the  men- 
ace which  the  horns  offer  to  human 
life.  When  the  dehorning  is  accom- 
plished by  the  proper  method  the  suf- 
fering caused  to  the  animal  is  very 
slight  and  the  operation  requiring  only 
a  brief  time,  there  is  almost  every  ar- 
gument   In    its   favor. 

One  of  the  best  instruments  for  this 
purpose  is  the  Keystone  Dehorner 
manufactured  by  M.  T.  Phillips,  of 
Pomeroy,  Pa.,  whose  advertisement  ap- 
pears in  this  issue.  Mr.  Phillips  offers 
several  patterns  of  his  dehorner,  which 
avp  nicely  illustrated  and  explained  in 
his  little  booklet  on  "Keystone  Dehorn- 
ing Knives."  It  will  pay  any  owner 
of  live  stock  who  has  not  alreadv 
adopted  the  practice  of  dehorning  to 
send  for  one  of  these  booklets.  It  con- 
tains mueh  interesting  information  on 
tliis  siibiect.  Those  who  have  made  a 
V)'actice  of  dehorning,  but  would  like 
to  secure  a  better  instrument  for  the 
purpose   than   they   have   had,  would  do 


well  to  write  for  this  booklet.  Mr. 
Phillips  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any 
will  send  the  booklet  free  to  anyone 
wlio  will  address  him  at  Pomeroy,  Pa. 
Kindly  mention  this  paper  when  writ- 
ing. 
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mCMRKMEy^UiMYl 

|.,     AN  auUSIRfUIO  MAfiAZlNi:  OF  INrORriATION  „>* 


EVERY   NUMBER 

of  this  splendid  new  National  farm 
ma£azme  contains  a  COMPLETE 
BOOK  on  some  agricultural  subject 
Also  keeps  you  In  touch  with  the 
work  of  ALL  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions Has  many  other  new  and 
valuable  features  Price  25cents 
per  single  copy  $2.00  per  year 
No  free  sample  copies.  Send  2Scts 
and  names  of  six  good  farmers  for 
six  months  trial  subscription 

SA*  Searle  Publishing  Co.. 
Edgar.  Nebraska. 
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A  LIFE  INCOME 


If  you  only  knew  how  to  create  for  yourself  a  permanent  income  for  life 
would  you  not  set  aside  a  few  dollars  each  year  for  the  next  five  or  six  years? 
Then  maybe  you  would  like  to  know  how? 

Take  the  culture  of  nut  trees,  for  instance,  and  start  with  a  very  small  in- 
vestment—say only  $30  or  $40  per  year.  This  amount  will  purchase  and  set 
out  an  acre  of  the  paper-shell  variety  of  pecan  trees — twenty  to  the  acre. 
The  care  and  cultivation  of  these  trees  will  cost  very  little,  and  the  trees  will 
not  interfere  with  other  farming  operations  on  the  same  land.  In  from  six 
to  ten  years  from  the  setting  out.  each  tree  should  jield  at  least  twenty  pounds 
of  nuts — that  is  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre — and  at  only  15  cents  per 
pound  (the  best  varieties  are  now  selling  at  50  and  75  cents),  this  means  a  net 
income  for  life  of  $60  on  each  acre. 

NOW  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 

But,  perhaps  you  will  ask.  can  the  pecan  be  grown  successfully  in  my  lo- 
cality? Not  necessarily.  There  are  some  sections  of  this  country  in  which 
the  pecan  does  not  thrive;  but  there  is  hardly  any  portion  of  the  United  States 
where  some  of  the  many  varieties  of  fruit  or  nut  trees  cannot  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully. 

If  you  care  to  know  more  about  fruit  and  nut  growing  for  profit,  let  us 
send  you  I-rec  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  the 

American  Fruit  and  Nut  Journal 

which  is  authority  on  the  culture  of  all  varieties  of  fruits  and  nuts.  Or,  send 
us  fifty  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Journal  and  we  will  give  you 
(absolutely  free)  a  year's  subscription  to  your  choice  of  any  fifty  cent  publica- 
tion in  America. 

THINK  IT   OVER 

But  don't  delay  too  long,  for  both  of  these  offers  are  limited,  and  there 
may  not  be  enough  free  subscriptions  to  go  around  among  the  late  comers. 

ROP£R-HINTON  COMPANY.  Inc. 

No.  125  Sycamore  Street, 
PETERSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 
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■B.'ZtS  fair's  t$ 


Save  $3M  Per  Week 

and  it  will  earn  over 
$400  a  month  for  you 

We'll  Send  Troof  by  'Return  Mail 


SOUNDS  like  a  gold  mine,  doesn't  it.  Well, 
it  isn  t  a  gold  mine  nor  a  speculation  or 
chance  game  of  any  kind  vihatever. 
It  is  the  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest, 
best  investment  opportunity  you  will  ever  have 
a  chance  t*  investigate.  It  is  Irrigated  Land, 
10  acres  ot  v.  hich  will  easily  earn  S5,(K:tO  per  year 
for  any  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  farming. 

U.  S.  Government  Reports 

Now,  before  you  doubt  this  statement,  look 
at  the  map.  note  the  location  of  these  tracts 
and  then  look  them  up  in  the  U.  S.  Government 
Reports— they  back  up  our  statements  in  cold 
figures  and,  you  know.  Government  Reports 
tell  the  truth. 

We  have  6,250  acres  of  irrigated  land  to  sell 
and  many  acres  are  under  cultivation  n  -  w  and 
making  money  now.  There's  no  developing  to 
be  done—no  clearing— and  in  many  instances 
not  even  a  house,  barn  or  fence  t«)  build.  We 
are  ready  to  turn  over  any  of  these  tracts  to 
you  tomorrow  if  you  wish— tracts  which  are 
making  money  now. 

"Then  why  do  we  want  to  sell  them?"  you 
may  ask. 

We  are  not  trying  to  sell  all  of  this  land.  We 
are  going  to  sell  only  a  part  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  the  merest  chance  that  we  happen  to 
be  in  a  ponition  to  make  you  such  an  extraordi- 
nary offer. 

Here's  how  it  happens. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  The  tracts  we  are  offering  you  in  this 
advertisement  are  parts  of  these  famous  pro- 
ducers. 

Former  Owner  Now  Millionaire 

The  former  owner  having  reaped  large  re- 
turns from  them  and  having  reached  the  prime 
of  life,  and  wishing  to  retire  from  business  dis- 
posed of  the  wonderful  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  We  were  the  fortunate  buyers  of  a 
portion.  We  are  holding  as  large  a  part  of 
these  lands  for  our  own  profit  as  we  care  to 
\.jrk— the  rest  — 6.250  acres  — we  will  sell  to 
whomevercares  to  accept  thisopportunity.  and 
b  mere  postal  card  to  our  address  will  bring  you 
absolute  proof  to  ikow  that  this  opportunity  is 
(f  allien,  for  the  land  we  offer  you  is  just  as  good 
in  location  and  condition  as  the  land  we  are 
holding — and  we  will  prove  t/iit. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family, 
especially  to  your  boyg,  to  at  least  investigate 
this  proposition. 

And  if  we  can  prove  all  we  claim  for  it  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  them  to  buu  some  of  it. 

And  if  you  do  investigate  it  and  let  us  send 
the  positive  proofs  of  value,  we  know  that  you 
will  want  to  buy  some  of  it. 

Keep  your  present  farm  if  you  wish — but  buy 
10  acres  out  here  and  send  one  of  the  boys  or  a 
tenant  down  to  work  it  for  you.    This  land  is 

Better  Than  insorance 

better  than  any  insurance  policy  that  was  ever 
written— 10  acres  of  tliis  land  will  yield  $5,(XK)  a 
year  clear  profit.  The  land  cannot  get  away 
and  is  yours  or  your  family's  forever. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  secure  one  of  these  10 
acre  tracts  for  your  own  and  your  family's  per- 
manent revenue  is  to  send  us  $,'^).  Then  take 
possession  of  the  land  if  you  wish  and  pay  us 
$3.85  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year  or  in 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  your  tract  will  have  earned  not 
only  your  living,  but  will  have  produced  enough 
surplus  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  indebted- 
ness. Or.  if  you  wish,  you  may  continue  to  pay 
off  this  balance  at  the  easy  rate  of  $3.85  per 
week  for  156  weeks. 

It  is  worth  every  cent  we  are  asking  for  it  now. 

It  will  be  worth  double  its  present  price  in 
five  years.  In  10  years  if  skillfully  farmed  and 
even  kept  up  to  its  present  pr'nluctiveness  it  will 
be  worth  ten  times  more.  This  isn't  a  broad 
claim  either. 

Peculiar  conditions  in  Colorado  make  it  a 
very  conserratire  claim. 

Listen.  Mr.  Farmer,  here  are  these  peculiar 
conditions. 

Colorado  has  a  total  area  of  66.000.000  acres. 

Only  two  million  acres  of  that  enormous  area 
can  be  cuUiratfn.  And  Colorado  tixlny  con- 
sumes more  produce  than  it  can  ever  raise. 


Now  this  hungry  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  increashi'/. 

But  the  number  of  acres  of 
producing  land  is  not  increas- 
ing and  never  can  incieass 
on  account  of  the  plans  na- 
ture built  upon. 

These.  Mr.  Farmer,  are  the 
reasons  why  some  farmer 
who  now  owns  and  is  work- 
ing a  part  of  this  land  is  this 
very  day  selling  his  products 
on  the  farm  at  prices  ranging 
from  into  2^  per  cent  higher 
than  the  prices  you  are  get- 
ting for  the  same  articles. 

What  call  this  mean  except 
that  the  demand  for  home- 
grown produce  in  Colorado 
is  enormous. 

And  what  can  this  increas- 
ing population  mean  except 
that  this  enormous  demand 
will  become  wen  greater. 

And  what  can  that  mean 
except  that  the  land  we  are 
offering  you  now  at  $S5  and 
fl  10  per  acre  will  in  10  years 
be  worth  $8rtO  to  $1,500  an 
acre. 

And  consider.  Mr.  Farmer, 
while  this  land  is  gttting 
more  valuable  each  year  it  is 
paying  you  $500  net  per  acre 
per  year  and  more. 

$.'>oo  per  acre  in  Oniont  is 
easy— we  can  prove  it. 

From  $300  to  $500  per  acre  is  easy  in  Melons- 
real  R<x?ky  Ford  Melons.  This  land  is  but  8 
miles  Northwest  of  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford. 

Indeed  we  could  make  so  many  astounding 
statements  concerning  alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
apples  (that  sold  in  New  York  last  year  at  20 
cts.  apiece)  and  many  other  fruits,  vegetables 
and  cereals  that  you  would  not  believe  them 
unless  we  could  lay  our  proofs  down  beside 
you  for  you  to  refer  to  as  you  read. 

But  doesn't  it  stand  to  reasiin  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  realize  2.  3 
and  even  4  times  your  present  profit  with  no 
more  work  and  on  a  farm  no  larger  than  your 
present  farm  that  y<m  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
such  an  opportunity^ 

It  can  be  shown.     We  have  the  proof. 

iVrite  for  this  proof.  It  obligates  you  in  no 
way. 

There's  ever>'thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  in  investigation.  So  investigate  this 
proposition  today. 

We  need  but  one  thousand  answers  to  this 
advertisement  to  insure  ihe  sale  of  ever>-  acre, 
andsuch  advertisements  have  been  known  to 
draw  600  inquiries  in  one  week. 

There  are  only  625  ten-acre  tracts  to  be  had 
and  thisopportunity  isfor  a  few  early  birds. 
It  is  a  Golden  opportunity  that  can  be  proved 
golden.  Think  of  it!  2,  3  and  4  times  your 
present  profits  on  the  same  acreage  with  no 
more  work,  and  absolutely  no  chance  of  fail- 
ure, except  through  your  own  mistake.  The 
climate  of  Colorado  gives  you  11  growing 
months. 

It  is  remarkably  clear  and  exhilarating,  with 
clear  .sunshine  about  340  days  in  the  year.  It 
is  this  wonderful  sunshine  that  matures  3  and 
4  crops  per  year.  It  is  this  sunshine  and  the 
fact  that  our  irrigation  water  contains  a  silt 
which  is  the  very  best  fertilizer  Inown  that 
makes  products  of  the  Boston  and  Otero  Farms 
specimens  of  exceeding  beauty  and  value. 

Failure  Is  Unknoivn 

except  through  individual  carelessness.  You 
are  absolutely  fortified  against  frosts  by  the 
climate— against  excessive  rains  by  the  natural 
conditions— against  «liouth  by  the  most  c<ira- 
plete  and  perfect  irrigation  system  in  the 
country. 

Our  water  comes  direct  from  the  Arkansas 
River,  which  is  rich  in  natural  fertilizers  drain- 
ed from  3.000  square  miles  of  virgin  mountain 
Sf^W;  it  not  only  feeds  the  crops  but  enriches 
the  soil  in  a  manner  impossible  even  with  the 
highest  priced  fertilizers  you  can  6mi/— so  your 


The  Boston  and 
Otero  Farms 


land  never  can  wear  out.  but  becomes  mor€ 
producttre—btfUr  under  culiivation. 

We  also  own  a:ul  operate  the  Bob  Creek 
Reservoir  as  an  auxiliary  supply  which  could, 
if  desired,  furnish  water  for  all  crops  a  year 
running. 

Perpetual  water  rights  and  a  share  of  stock 
in  this  reservoir  and  the  main  canal  (also 
owned  by  us)  are  pa.ssed  to  you  with  deed  to 
the  land. 

The  advantage  of  getting  yorr  water  when 
you  want  it  ami  putting  it  where  you  want  it 
in  just  the  rightamounts,  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  fanners  in  this  section  are  able  to 
produce  the  finest  developed  specimens  of 
fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  in  the  country  and 
secure  top  prices  on  every  crop. 

Why  w.>rk  as  you  do  for  therro,/ft  you  make. 

Why  wjiste  part  <»f  your  profits  in  the  feed- 
ing and  housing  of  stock  in  the  winter. 

Come  out  here  where  there's  no  need  of  all 
of  this— make  money  all  the  time— feed  your 
stock  the  overflow  and  watch  them  fatten  to 
top  prices.  Stock  is  raised  here  at  practically 
no  real  expense. 

The  shipping  facilities  to  the  Eastern  market 
for  early  produce  and  stock  are  excellent. 
These  tr-icts  adjoin  the  main  line  of  the  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.  (see  Map)  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe— competing  lines  to  Kans.is  City. 
Omaha,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Tliere  are 
also  Denver,  Puehlc*.  Colorado  Springs,  Lead- 
ville.  Cripple  Creek  and  all  the  thickly  populat- 
ed and  rich  mining  towns  right  at  our  doors — 
all  of  them  affording  high  priced  markets. 

Mr.  Blancett.  one  of  our  prosperous  farmers, 
sold  apples  from  2'j  acres  for  $1,15(J.  He  sold 
berries  which  he  had  planted  between  r-iws  for 
11,625.  Think  of  it!  2J^  acres  yielding  $2,775— 
over  $1,000  per  acre. 

We've  got  proofs  to  show  that  $5,000  per  year 
from  10  acres  of  this  land  is  easy.  We  want 
you  to  be  one  of  the  early  birds  on  this  propo- 
sition. 

We  want  you  to  write  us  today  for  full  infor- 
mation—for proof  no  man  can  doubt— proof 
that  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  2,  3  and 
4  times  the  money  you  make  now  on  the  same 
acreage  and  without  working  any  harder  than 
you  are  working  today.  This  proposition  is 
rich  in  possibilities  for  you.  This  is  the  mo- 
ment to  decide  to  investigate,  for  your  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  the  bountiful  hand  of  fortune  is 
here  and  now.    Write  us  today  for  the  Proof. 


NORTHWEST  LAND  &  TRUST  CO.,  534  Monadnock  BnUdlng,  CHICAGO 
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EVENNESS  OF  SIZE. 


The  man  who  feeds  hogs  should 
have  them  as  near  even  as  possible. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  about  the  same  age.  This, 
of  course,  is  arranged  by  properly 
breeding  the  sows  to  bring  the  litters 
as  near  together  as  possible.  They 
feed  better  when  they  are  of  the  same 
size,  they  look  better  and  they  sell 
better  to  the  dealer  for  the  pork  mar- 
ket. It  adds  value  to  t^t  bunch  to 
have  them  of  unifo.a^jze  and 
smoothness. 

In  fact,  there  are  parties  engaged  at 
the  stock  yards  in  buying  up  bunches 
of  mingled  sizes,  sorting  t^wm  out 
into  even-sized  lots  and  makinT^a  pro- 
fit by  so  doing.  They  thilx-^is  their 
business.  A  man  who  wants  to  buy 
a  bunch  of  shippers  always  selects  the 
smooth,  even-sized  hogs  or  pigs. 


There  are  side  issues  that  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  dairy 
business.     A  Wisconsin  dairyman  sen- 
sibly  writes:    "Right    now    when    so 
many  are  trying  to  figure  out  the  pro- 
fits of  dairying,  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  value  and  character  of  the 
farms*where   dairying   has   been   car- 
ried on  for  fifty  years.     This  is  south- 
ern Wisconsin.     There  have  been  ups 
and  downs  in  the  dairy  business;  and 
at   times  when   crops  were   poor  and 
commercial    feeds      high,    many   were 
tempted  to  give  up  the  cow.     But  not 
many  did  it,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore these  milk  farmers   learned  that 
in  the  cow  they  had  a  home  factory 
for   making     fertilizers     which    were 
sorely  needed  on  many  farms.     What 
is  the  result?  These  dairy  farms  are 
rich  and  fertile  and  will  grow  bigger 
crops   to-day   than   ever  before.     The 
cow  has  made  good  one  year  with  an- 
other; and  with  so  many  farms  with 
waning  fertility,  all  over  the  west,  we 
must   continue   to     keep     cows,   feed 
them  the  crops  raised  on  these  farms, 
and  get  every  pound  of  manure  back 
to  the  land." 


nmu*t  fan  to  set  BUoded  Stoc«c  for  1908 
Scad  ia  your   ■nbncriptlon   at   once 


SOUTHERN 
.PLANTER. 

RICHMOND,    VA. 

is  recognized  as  the  leading  Agricultu- 
ral Journal  of  the  South.  Each  month 
it  tells  the  farmer  hoiv  and  ^hat  to 
do.  Totally  different  fr^m  every  other 
farm  paper.  A  practical  farmer  edits 
it.  Prys,  Massey  and  Soule  are  among 
its  regular  contributors. 

Subscription,    50c    per    year;      sample 
free. 

Southern  Planter,   Box  B*840 

RICHMO.M),   VA. 

P.   S.     Will   send  Blooded   Stock   1    year 
fr«e  with  every  subscription. 


RIDGEWAY  HERD 

5WINE 

A  fine  lot  of  August  and  September 
Pigs,  and  are  gilts  and  a  few  males 
ready  for  service.  Always  give  satis- 
faction to  customers.  No  inferior  ^igs 
•old  at  any  price. 
lANFORD    ROYBR,      -      Rldsevray,    O. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 2907. 

Shockey's  Beauty  and  Mity 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Are  still  ahead,  winning  at  the  Western 
Maryland  show  held  at  Frostburg.  Jan.  1907 

ist  and  2nd  on  Cock,  ist,  2nd  and  3d  on  Cockerel,  ist,  and  and 
3d  on  Hen,  and  ist  on  Pen.  I  also  won  the  Gold  Special  given 
for  highest  scoring  pen  in  show,  all  varietiescompeting.  Those 
winnincrs  were  made  in  competition  with  twelve  of  the  beat 
Barred  Rock  breeders  in  Western  Maryland 

600  fine  exhibition  and  breeding  birds  for  sale,  at  reasonable 
prices.    Write  your  wants  and  I  will  quote  you  prices 

Herman  Shockey,  Sand  Patch,  Pa.,  R.F.D.  t 

THIS   MONTH'S    (DEC.)    RELIABLE 

IS  CROWDED    WITH    INSTRUCTIVE  INFORMATION 


THE  LEADING  ARTICLES 


FIshel's  White  Rocka— Fronti.ipiece  by 
Artist  Sewell. 

Important  Chantfea  in  Plymouth  Rook 
Type— Artist  Franklane  L.  Sewell.  An  article 
of  inestimable  value  to  all  breeders  of  this 
variety.  It  is  illustrated  by  16  original  drawngs. 

How  to  Induce  Winter  Laying — Associate 
Kditor  "Woods. 

The  Value  of  Winning  Blue  Ribbons- 
Associate  Editor  Proctor. 

The  Organization  of  a  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Aaaooiation- Associate  Hditor  Hare. 

The  Exhibitor's  W^ork  at  the  Show— Val- 
uable articles  written  by  Campbell,  BuflBnjfton 
Peer,  Rice,  Van  Alstyne,  Tarbox,  Martin,  Keller, 
Bonner,  etc. 

Improved    Tolman    Fresh    Air    House- 

Tolmau. 


of    Colambian 


Standard    Requirements 
Wyandottes — Hawkins. 

The  Proper  Mating  of  Buff  OrpinAtona— 

Delano. 

Fitting  Fowla  for  the  Show— Hare. 
Adjustable  VentilatinA  Device  for  Ponl> 

try  House- Heidenhain. 

A  Year's  Profit  from  Brown  Leihoras— 

Baker. 

Business.GettinA  Power  of  Good  Station. 

ery— Richards. 

,  ***»P**«fy  «*  Jamestown  Exposition- Artist 

bchilhng. 

Hints  on  Exhibiting  Fowla— Pelch. 

Brown  Leghorns  -Kulp. 

The   Practical    Value    of  Trap   Nests- A 

series  of  four  articles  by  authoritative  writers— 
Wellcome,  Bridges,  Carlson,  Wakefield. 

f-,  Tfj***'*"^^**^:^"*^^?*^  ^  ^^."*''  ^"^  '*^''*  «^-  «"*i  we  ^^'11  enter  your  subscription  to  the  R  P  T 
to  January,  1909,  and  mail  you  this  December  number     Send  for  a  free  sampircopy?  •'" 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  QUINCY.  ILLINOIS 


(BZEHOLEUMa 

"^^  The  Piiresl  Coal-lar  Dip  ^^^^ 

The  successful  shepherd  watches  his  sheep   as 

cat  watches  a  mouse.      He  dips  in  Zenoleum  to  keep 

the  sheep  free  from  ticks  and  Hce.     He  dips  to  cure  scab.    "^ 

If  by  accident  scab  infests  his  flock.     He  disinfects  the  pens  to 

keep  them  clean  and  the  sheep  healthy,  because  healthy  sheep  erow 

^^^^ §2?^ Pf^S^.^^^'^^ore  mutton,   this  makes  a  flock  profitable. 

Z.t.NOLhUM  15  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  stomach  worms. 

The  Principal  Sheep  Breeders  In  America 

USE  ZENOLEUM 

TTiey  find  It  the  best  of  all  dtps  after  many  years'  experience.    Portytmo  AgrieuUurat 

yf^'jrrt  say    Zenoleum  is  best."   It  is  equally  good  for  many  ailments  and  diseases  of  cat- 
ue.  bones,  swme.  and  poultry,  and  has  a  hundred  uses  of  interest  to  good  housewives. 

No  Strings  to  the  ZENOLEUM  Guarantee 

"j^^'J.K  'V    "  2««»®'««n>  is  not  all  we  say  it  is.  or   even  what  you  think  it 
ougm  to  be,  jou  can  have  your  money  back.    No  talk,  no  letters— just  money. 

The    Zenner  Disinfectant   Co., 

149  Lalayette  Avenue 

Detroit, 
Mich.  ^ ^.j 


Free 
Booklet 
Veterinary 
Adviser 

64-pa8re  book  for  Stockmen 
written  by  Ajfricultural  College 
Authorities.     Pnsitivfly  fref  for 
the  askine.     Send  postal  quick. 


f  "111   .^^u 


Prices 

At  All  Dealers 

Small  size.  25  cts:  Quart, 

50cts;  Half  jrallon.  90  cts; 

One  gallon,  f  1.50;  Five  grallons. 

16.25— or  we  will  deliver  one  srallon 

1  or  more,  chargres  paid,  to  your  sta 

Vion.  Aflk  Your  Dealer  First. 
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BLOODED   STOCK 

For  Practical   Stock  Breeder*  sad  Feeder* 

PnblUhed  on  the  Tweatr-fltth  of  eack  moath 

prccedlav  date  of  lasn*  br 

Times    Publishing    Co. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Patteraoa,  Prealdeat 

C.  B.  MorrlaoB,  Secretary  aad  Treaaurer 

Entered   at   the   Post-offlce  at  Oxford,   Pa., 
as    Second-Class   Mall   Matter,   May    tl,   1899. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 1907. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 

Oae  year  60  ceata  Three  yeara  fl.OO 

Dlaoontlaoed  at  end  of  paid   nubacrlptloa 

Samplea    oa    application 

Canada   Subacrlptlunn  25   centa. 

ADVERTISING 

For    Information    and    rates    address 

FISHBR     SPECIAL     AGENCY 

New   York,    160    Naaaan    Stre«*„ 

STILLWILL     SPECIAL    AGENCY 

Chleaso,  70   Dearborn    Street 

Or   write    direct    to    the    home    olllce. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  at  any  time 
and  win  begin  with  the  current  Issue  unless 
otherwise  specified.  No  receipts  will  be  for- 
warded unless  the  request  Is  accompan  ed 
by  return  postage,  but  failure  to  receive 
first  copy  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be 
reported   to   the  publishers. 

HOW  TO  REMIT— Send  money  by  Postal 
Money  Order.  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft  or 
Registered  Letter.  Postage  Stamps  In  good 
condition   accepted   for   small   amounts. 

CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS— When  ordering  a 
Change  m  the  address,  subscribers  shou  d  be 
sure  to  give  their  former  as  well  as  their 
Jresent  address,  otherwise  the  address  can- 
not  be   changed. 

DISCONTINUED— Blooded  Stock  will  be 
■topped.  No  one  will  be  annoyed  about  ar- 
rea^kKes  If  you  wish  the  paper  continued 
SISd  !n  your  renewal  at  the  time  notice  Is 
Sent  that  your  subscription   has  expired. 

OUR  PUBLICATION  DAY  Is  now  the  15th 
of  the  month.  To  Insure  Insertion  of  advs. 
Si  deslr^Sall  changes  ^  running  ads  and 
new  ads.  must  reach  us  by  the  1st  of  the 
month  of  Issue. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS— We  believe  that 
every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed 
by  a  Responsible  person.  We  protect  sub- 
scribers against  rogues.  but  we  do  not 
guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  honest.  respons  b  e 
advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned 
by   the  courts. 

A  MARK  here  means  that  this  paper  fo 
sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please  look  It 
Star  carefully.  It  will  keep  you  fully  posted 
Sn  the  markets  and  what  the  Live  Stock  As- 
■nriftHons  are  doing.  No  other  farm  paper 
will    cSStaln    so    much    valuable    Information 

Ts    Bloode'd    Stock   during    1908;, J^J^JJe"^"?- 
afford    to    miss    It.     Send    us    your    subscrip 
tlon  and  get  the  next  Issue. 

A  MARK  here  means  that  your  subscrip- 
tion expires  with  this  issue.  Some  of  the 
verv  best  writers  In  the  country  will  con- 
trlb'^te  on  t^ese  subjects  and  the  informat  on 
in  any  number  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
whole  year's  subscription.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  anything  these  writers  say. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  subscrlp- 
tlo^n""  ofters^Sr  the  reason  You  can  save 
money  by  using  some  of  these  ofTers.  we 
waSt  your  subscription  at  once.  Please  at- 
J^nd  to  It  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  de- 
lay We  do  not  intend  to  send  our  paper 
to  those  who  do  not  want  It,  so  we  wish  a 
proaipt  reply  to  thia   notice. 

1.     Fifty   cents  a  year  or   three   years   for 

^^t  *Selfd*  twenty- five  cents  cash  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the  best 
farmers  in  your  section  and  get  the  paper 
one  year,  or  send  seventy-five  cents  and  the 
SSmes  and  addresses  of  twenty-five  farmers 
Interested  In  good  stock  and  get  Blooded 
fltoek    for    three    years.  ^     . 

8  Send  three  new  subscribers,  each  for 
one  year,  and  one  dollar,  and  get  Blooded 
Stock  free  for  one  year. 


SHOP    TALK 


ClabblBg   odfera    will 
pace. 


foaad   on    another 


THE  SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR  is  here  when  everyone  chould 

have  his  stock  in  good  condition  for  the  hard  winter  that  is  at 
hand.  The  surplus  stock  should  be  out  of  the  way  by  this  time; 
if  not,  it  should  be  gotten  in  the  market  at  once.  Any  surplus 
breeding  stock  that  is  on  hand  should  be  well  taken  care  of  so  that 
when  it  passes  to  the  purchaser  that  the  change  in  conditions  that 
always  go  along  with  such  a  transfer  will  have  no  bad  eflEect  upon 
the  stock.  We  have  often  noticed  that  well  conditioned  stock  it 
not  often  effected  to  any  great  extent  by  these  changes.  Those 
still  having  this  class  of  stock  on  hand  will  find  many  purchattrs 
while  attending  the  farmers'  clubs,  piiblic  sales,  etc.,  and  thcit 
private  disposals  are  many  times  the  means  of  opening  up  tradt 
with  new  buyers  who  prove  to  be  the  most  profitable  cuitomtri 
that  a  breeder  can  have. 

IN  TALKING  TO  SOME  BREEDERS  the  other  day  on  the 
subject  they  all  agreed  that  breeders  do  not  visit  each  other  often 
enough,  and  that  it  would  pay  them  to  make  more  friendly  visits, 
even    going    a    long    distance.     The    general    opinion   was    that    a 
breeder  seldom  visits  another  without  some  point  of  information 
being  gained  by  him  that  would  be  of  great  value  to  him  after- 
wards.    In  talking  this  subject  over,  these  parties  could  name  one 
breeder  after  another  who  had  been  successful  as  a  breeder  and  at 
the  same  time  always  attended  nearly  all  the  public  meetings  and 
could  be  heard  of  here  and  there  over  the  country  looking  at  one 
herd  and  then  another.     There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  these 
men  were  well  posted  on  what  was  going  on  and  that  they  gamed 
their  knowledge   and   success   from   their  observations.     They  not 
only  had   made  a  success  in  meeting  with   other  breeders  but  in 
creating  a  friendship  had  been  able  to  dispose  of  their  animals  at 
a  long  figure.     These  parties  seemed  to  have  it  well  settled  in  their 
minds  that  while  they  might  seem  to  be  too  busy  at  home  to  go 
away,  yet  they  would  be  making  cents  and  losing  dollars  by  always 
staying  at  home  and  not  getting  among  the  other  breeders.     Thw 
is  a  point  worth  the  consideration  of  breeders  and  we  would  advise 
more  friendship  among  stockmen. 

THE   OPPORTUNITIES   that   are   given   the   publisher  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the   subscribers  of  his  paper  are  perhaps 
more   numerous   than   in   any  other  business.     This  is   particularly 
true  where  the  subscriber  considers  himself  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  paper  and  is  not  afraid  to  write  freely  of  his  likes  and  dislikes 
and   telling   something  of   his   own   circumstances   and   asking  for 
information.     It  would  be  surprising  to  almost  everyoiie  not  con- 
nected with  a  paper  at   the   numerous   questions   and   information 
that  is  asked  of  the  publisher.     In  this  manner  the  publisher  can 
judge  a   great  deal   regarding  the  class  of  his  subscribers  by  the 
kind   of   correspondence   that  comes   to   him.     These   letters   conte 
from  all  classes  of  men  and  many  of  them  are  from  men  of  more 
than   ordinary   ability   and   who   stand   well   in   the   affairs   of  the 
country.     The   subscribers  of  Blooded  Stock  are  the  business  «p- 
to-date  class  of  farmers  all  over  the  country.     They  are  the  leaders 
in  their  neighborhood  in  farming,  business  enterprise  and  politics. 
In  this  way  our  information  as  to  the  character  of  our  readers  can- 
not be  disputed.     It  is  with  positive  assurance  that  our  readers  are 
of  the  best  class  that  we  go  to  the  advertiser  assuring  him  that  he 
can  reach  the  business  class  who  will  buy  his  goods  if  they  arc 
what  he  needs. 

BLOODED  STOCK  for  the  coming  year  will  be  greatly  chang- 
ed. We  have  had  plans  mapped  out  for  years,  but  have  been  an- 
able  to  put  them  into  execution  until  such  time  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  equip  a  modern  printing  plant.  We  now  have  one, 
therefore  see  our  way  toward  getting  our  plans  carried  out^  It 
is  important  that  we  have  your  subscription — dont's  miss  anything. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 1907 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 1907. 
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NEW    YORK     MILK     RULES 


FOUNDATION   FOR   DAIRY   PROFITS 


THE  Department  of  Health  in  the  city  of  New  York 
has  adopted  the  following  regulations,  which  must 
be  observed  by  farmers  and  dairymen  in  the  care  of 
cows  producing  milk  for  sale  in  the  city: 

The  cows  must  be  kept  clean. 

Manure  must  not  be  permitted  to  collect  upon  the  tail, 
sides,  udder  and  belly  of  any  milch  cow. 

Cow  stables  must  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Floors  must  be  tight  and  well  drained. 

Manure  must  be  removed  from  the  stalls  and  gutters  be- 
fore the  morning  milking  and  also  before  the  afternoon 
milking,  where  the  cows  remain  in  the  stables  all  day. 

Walls  and  ceilings  must  be  kept  clean. 

The  ceilings  must  be  so  constructed  that  dust  and  dirt 
therefrom  shall  not  readily  fall  to  the  floor  or  into  the 
milk. 

Stables  must  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  water  used  in  the  biirn  and  for  washing  milk  uten- 
sils must  be  free  from  contamination. 

A  milk-house  must  be  provided,  which  is  separated  from 
the  stable  and  dwelling  house. 

It  must  be  kept  clean  and  must  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  except  the  handling  of  milk. 

No  person  having  any  communicable  disease,  or  one 
caring  for  persons  having  such  disease,  must  be  allowed 
to  handle  the  milk  or  milk  utensils. 

The  hands  of  the  milkers  must  be  carefully  washed  im- 
medifttely  before  milking. 

All  milk  utensils,  including  pails,  cans,  strainers  and  dip- 
pers, must  be  kept  thorouehly  clean  and  must  be  washed 
and  scalded  before  each  using. 

Milk  from  diseased  cows  must  not  be  shipped. 

The  milk  must  not  be  in  any  way  adulterated. 

The  straining  of  the  milk  must  be  done  in  the  milk- 
house  only. 

.Ml  milk  must  be  cooled  to  a  temperature  not  above  55 
degrees  within  two  hours  after  being  drawn,  and  kept 
thereafter  below  that,  and  must  be  cooled  to  «;o  degrees  or 
lesc  if  not  delivered  at  the  creamery  twice  daily. 

The  use  of  any  preservative  or  coloring  matter  is  an 
adulteration,  and  its  use  by  a  producer  or  shipper  will  be 


a  sufficient  cause  for  the  exclusion  of  his  product  from  the 
city  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  further  recommenaations 
which  accompany  the  rules  which  call  for  a  clean  barn 
yard,  well  drained  and  dry,  reasonably  well  sheltered  from 
cold  winds;  no  manure  to  collect  in  the  barn  yard  at  any 
time;  stables  to  have  abundant  light  and  ventilation,  with 
at  least  six  hundred  feet  of  air  space  for  each  cow;  stables 
to  be  used  for  no  other  purpose;  stable  floors  to  be  tight 
and  of  some  non-absorbent  material;  cement  or  brick 
floors  recommended  as  being  the  best  and  the  easiest  to 
keep  clean;  the  ceilings  overhead  must  be  tight  to  prevent 
chaff  or  dust  from  falling  through:  staDles  must  be  white- 
washed twice  a  year:  manure  gutter  from  six  to  eight 
inches  deep,  and  kept  free  from  manure;  use  of  land 
plaster  on  the  floors  is  recommended:  floors  swept  an  hour 
before  milking  in  order  to  let  the  dust  settle;  frequent 
cleaning  of  drinking  trough,  basins,  etc.;  cows  to  be  kept 
healthy  and  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  twice  a 
year;  cows  groomed  daily  and  kept  clean  in  every  re- 
spect; long  hairs  clipped  from  the  udder  and  tails  clipped 
so  the  brush  cannot  reach  the  ground;  cows  well  bedded 
with  clean  material;  cows  prevented  from  lying  down  be- 
tween cleaning  and  milking  by  means  of  a  throat  latch  of 
rope  or  chain  across  stanchions  under  the  cows'  neck; 
milkers  to  keep  themselves  clean  by  thoroughly  washing 
their  hands  with  soap  and  water  and  drying  them  on  clean 
towels  before  milking:  clean  overalls  and  jumpers  worn 
while  milking  and  these  clothes  worn  at  no  other  time; 
only  dry  milking  permitted  and  the  first  few  streams  from 
each  teat  rejected;  milk  for  thirty  days  before  and  ten 
days  after  calving,  and  all  milk  from  diseased  cows  reject- 
ed: milk  pails  to  have  small  opening  in  the  top;  cows 
treated  kindly  and  milked  rapidly  and  quietly;  dry  fodder 
not  to  be  fed  during  or  just  before  milking  as  dust  from 
it  will  fall  into  the  milk;  milk  removed  to  the  milk  house 
as  soon  as  drawn  and  there  strained  and  coolea  to  the 
proper  temperature  immediately;  milk  strainers  and  all 
utensils  kept  perfectly  clean. 

All  of  which  costs  monev  and  the  consumers  must  pay 
the  bill. 


A    TALK   ON    HEREDITY 


IN  his  address  on  ''Building  up  a  Dairy  Herd"  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
Inst  winter.  Mr.  Edward  Van  Alstyne  of  New  York 
worked  otit  some  excellent  ideas.  In  speaking  of  the  value 
of  a  registered  sire  he  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  question 
"What  is  a  Pure  Bred  Animal?"  and  said: 

"It  is  simply  one  that  has  been  bred  in  a  certain  line  so 
lonor  that  the  type  has  been  fixed." 

That  is  a  good  an«!wer.  To  illustrate  how  the  thing 
word's  he  took  up  the  Jew,  and  said: 

"Since  the  days  when  Abraham  went  out  from  Ur  of 
Chaldea  there  has  been  the  Jew,  and  today,  when  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years  he  has  had  no  country,  he  is  as 
separate  and  distinct  as  he  was  four  thousand  years  ago  in 
Palestine.  You  can  pick  him  out  today  by  his  facial  char- 
acteristics. *  ♦  *  Scan  their  names;  you  will  find  them 
foremost  in  finance,  in  music,  in  trade  and  in  politics.  They 
are  masters  in  whatever  they  undertake.  Why  does  the 
Jew  succeed  in  spite  of  the  persecution  he  has  received? 
Becau<!e  he  is  smarter  than  the  other  fellow.  It  is  just 
this:  The  marriage  of  Jew  with  Jew,  the  breeding  of  racial 
characteristics,  until  we  know  to  a  certainty  when  we  see 
a  Jewi-^h  family  that  the  child  is  going  to  be  the  same  Jew 
that  his  parents  are." 

That  is  a  very  clear  illustration  of  the  power  of  pre- 
potency as  it  is  fixed  by  a  long  course  of  breeding  in  a 
straight  line.  Cross  the  Jew  with  any  other  race  and  the 
result  of  his  prepotent  power  will  be  seen  in  the  offspring. 
It  is  well  to  get  that  idea  of  prepotency  fifixed  in  our 
minds.  The  average  farmer  destroys  it  because  he  breaks 
it  up  by  constant  mixture,  so  that  in  place  of  one  clear, 
di«itinct  line  there  are  several  lines,  all  warring  with  each 
other,  and  thus  distinct  development  in  a  given  direction 
is  thwarted. 

On  the  matter  of  the  value  of  a  registered  sire  in  build- 
ing up  a  herd  of  grade  cows,  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  says: 

"I  believe  it  is  more  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  good 


sire  in  my  herd  of  grades  with  his  breeding  capacity  prov- 
en, than  it  is  for  my  neighbor  who  is  breeding  pure  breds 
entirely.  He  has  pure  blood  in  his  cuws.  You  get  a  grade 
sire,  the  descendant  of  pure  breed  on  one  side  and  of  any- 
thing on  the  other;  you  breed  him  to  a  good  cow  and  you 
say  he  will  produce  the  traits  of  his  pure  breeding;  how 
do  you  know  this?  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  go  back 
to  the  traits  of  the  ancestors.  How  do  you  know  he  will 
not  reproduce  the  bad  traits  instead  of  the  good  ones?  He 
is  just  as  likely  to  do  so." 

In  regard  to  cr<»ss  breeding,  a  little  of  this  and  a  little 
of  that,  he  says:  "If  I  want  to  see  poor  cattle  I  will  go  to 
the  place  where  they  have  followed  that  course." 

Well,  that  is  the  course  the  farmers  have  followed  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  rarely,  in  the  old  dairy  districts 
even,  that  one  can  find  a  neighborhood  where  they  have  a 
straight  uniform  line  <>{  ^jood  cattle.  They  are  all  kinds 
and  mixtures.  These  farmers  have  not  been  breeding  up; 
they  have  been  breeding  towards  inferiority. — Hoard's 
Dairyman. 


When  farmers  who  keep  cows  come  down  to  the  bed 
rock  of  this  business,  in  their  way  of  looking  at  it,  they 
will  find  the  following  rule  holds  good  everywhere  and 
with  all  sorts  of  men:  The  question  of  profit  from  cows 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  milk  each  cow  in  the  herd 
gives,  not  a  few  of  them;  upon  the  yield  of  that  milk  in 
butterfat;  upon  \yhat  the  milk  has  cost  in  feed. 

•Ml  other  conditions,  such  as  breeding,  kindly  care,  com- 
fortable stalls,  ventilation,  keeping  the  cow  clean,  have  a 
distinct  bearing  on  all  three  of  the  former  propositions. 
And  it  is  because  they  do  have  such  a  distinct  bearing  that 
we  are  constantly  talking  about  them.  And  it  is  because 
there  are  so  many  farmers  who  do  not  see  the  force  of 
these  three  main  principles,  and  those  others  that  follow, 
that  we  keep  everlastingly  at  it. 


BY  J.  W.  ANDERSON  AT  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


AT  Shipman,  Illinois,  not  far  distant  on  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  road,  I  found  a  progressive  lot  of  farmers 
who  for  several  years  have  been  shipping  practically 
as  much  milk  in  the  month  of  December  as  when  their 
cows  were  on  grass.  I  found  that  these  farmers  were 
feeding  their  cows  plenty  of  milk-producing  feeds  in  the 
belief  that  to  get  results  out  of  them  they  had  to  feed  re- 
sults to  them.  They  were  better  dairymen  and  were  im- 
bued with  the  idea  of  dairying  every  month  of  the  year. 
I  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Herman  Shultz,  who  was  milk- 
ing 22  cows,  most  of  them  either  a  very  high  grade  or 
pure  bred  Holstein-Friesian.  He  was  shipping  between 
eight  and  nine  cans  of  milk  per  days,  each  can  containing 
eight  gallons,  and  his  milk  check  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember wor  $316.  He  was  feeding  a  ration  of  hominy 
feed,  dried  brewers'  grains  with  shredded  corn  fodder  and 
clover  hay  for  roughage;  he  was  also  giving  them  an  oc- 
casional mess  of  corn  on  the  cob,  sliced  up.  I  asked  him 
how  many  pounds  of  feed  he  fed  daily  and  he  told  me  that 
he  let  the  cow  take  care  of  that;  only  in  a  general  way 
did  he  limit  the  amount  of  feed,  that  he  gave  them  all 
they  would  eat  up  clean  with  a  relish.  A  cow  that  was 
about  dry  he  did  not  aim  to  give  quite  a  full  feed,  but 
any  cow  that  was  milking  was  getting  all  the  feed  that 
she  wanted,  which  largely  accounted  for  the  good  flow 
of  milk  that  his  cows  were  giving. 

Now  let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  feeding  prob- 
lem—how can  we  get  the  greatest  results  at  the  least 
cost?  In  the  first  place  you  should  carefully  consult  your 
own  local  conditions.  Personally  I  believe  that  maximum 
dairy  profits  can  be  obtained  only  when  you  have  provid- 
ed yourself  with  a  good  silo  and  can  make  proper  use  of 
it  by  storying  away  your  corn  in  the  right  condition  to 
give  vou  its  full  value  as  a  feed.  Your  silo  will  save  you 
labor' in  harvesting  your  corn  crop  and  give  you  a  larger 
tonnage  of  good  feed  from  every  acre  of  corn  planted; 
and  if  you  please  (the  right  kind  of  feed  for  the  dairy  cow 
— succulent  and  green.)  Dry  corn  fodder  made  from  ripe 
corn-stalks  that  have  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  shock 
and  become  partially  bleached  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  dairy  feed  compared  with  the  same  corn  cut  just  about 
the  time  the  ears  are  glazed,  the  stalks  still  green  and  full 
of  sweet  corn  juice,  and  the  whole  of  the  plant,  stalks, 
leaves,  ears  and  all  cut  reasonably  fine  and  stored  away 
in  a  good  silo  for  future  feeding.  Therefore  let  us  con- 
sider the  silo  as  indispensable  and  look  upon  it  as  the 
cornerstone  of  our  foundation  on  which  to  build  for  great- 
er dairy  profits. 

Silage  is  a  starch  food— very  succulent— and  gives  you 
practicallv    all    the    carbonaceous    material    necessary    for 
your  ration,  but  some  additional  starchy  food,  like  hominy 
food  and  pure  corn  meal  can  be  fed  to  advantage  under 
certain    conditions.     It   is   needless   to   mention   the   value 
of  clover  in  furnishing  you  a  portion  of  your  roughage  and 
protein.     While    your    cows    are    being    stall-fed    ensilage 
morning  and  evening,  with  clover  at  noon  for  your  rough- 
age. I  consider  along  the  line  of  correct  feeding  for  dairy 
profits.     With  this  combination  you  will  need  to  buy  only 
the  concentrated  feeds  to  supply  you  the  necessary  protein 
—for  you  must  back  up  the  milking  ability  in  your  cows 
with   sufficient   protein,   otherwise   your   best   milkers  will 
fall  far  below  the  standard  they  could   maintain   if  they 
were    fed    a    ration    containing    plenty    of    protein.     You 
would  hardly  expect  a  race  horse  to  go  his  fastest  pace  on 
a  corn  feed. 'or  expect  to  fatten  hogs  rapidly  without  corn, 
and    you    must    not    expect    your   dairy    cows    to    produce 
their  largest   flow   of  milk  on   feeds  deficient   in   protein. 
The    concentrated    feeds   known   as     by-products    coming 
from  our  large  manufacturing  establishments,  furnish  this 
digestible  protein  in  the  best  form  for  feeding  purposes. 
Some    are    better   than    others,   being   cheaper   and    safer. 
Today  I  am  going  to  recommend  the  use  of  dried  brewers 
grains  in  which  to  obtain  the  digestible  protein  necessary 
to  balance  up  the  ration  for  your  dairy  cows.     In  asking 
you  to  feed  dried  brewers'  grains  for  the  protein,  or  milk- 
making  material,  in  preference  to  buying  it  in  other  forms, 
it  is  onlv  right  that  I  should  give  you  my  special  reasons. 
My  fir-'t  reason:  To  reduce  the  cost  of  feeding  without 
de'crea^ng  the  flow  of  milk  is  naturally  the  object  of  every 
dairvman.     Dried  brewers'  grains  at  present  market  price 
will' do  this  and  that  means  greater  dairy  profits  for  you. 
If  the  price  of  concentrated  feeds  wou  have  been  feeding 
has    of  late  years,  been  increasing  out  of  proportion  to 


any  advance  you  may  be  getting  in  the  price  of  your  milk 
(and  I  believe  this  is  true)  then  you  have  my  second  rea- 
son for  recommending  dried  brewers'  grains;  they  will 
give  you  the  needed  digestible  protein  cheaper  than  you 
can  buy  it  in  either  gluten  feed  or  wheat  bran,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  you  are  using  these  two  feeds  quite  largely 
in  this  section.  £  a  u 

Also  if  it  be  true  that  a  dairy  cow  should  be  ted  her 
grain  ration  in  bulky  form  to  obtain  the  best  results,  then 
you  have  my  third  reason  for  recommending  dried  brew- 
ers' grains,  for  they  are  as  bulky  as  bran  and  contain  as 
much  digestible  protein  as  gluten,  and  by  obtaining  both 
bulkiness  and  protein  for  vour  ration  in  one  product,  the 
uniformity  of  your  ration  will  be  better  than  you  can  hope 
to  obtain  by  the  ordinary  methods  you  employ  in  mixing 
gluten,  a  granular  product,  with  bra  .,  a  coarse,  flaky  pro- 
duct. .     .  /■     J  ...1.         - 
Again,  if  you  believe  that  it  is  better  to  feed  the  car- 
bonaceous  elements   required   in   two  forms,   namely:   fat 
and  «;tarch,  then  you  have  my  fourth  special  reason  for 
recommending    dried    brewers'    grains— for    they    contain 
7/2  per  cent  of  fat,  while  gluten  only  has  2i/^   per  cent. 
You  probably  know  that  fat  in  feed  has  nearly  2j/i  times 
the  nutritive  value  of  starch.     In  other  words:  one  pound 
of   fat   has   the    equivalent   food   value    of   2^^    pounds   of 
•starch.     I    make    special    mention    of    this    because    I    am 
firmly   convinced   of  the   importance   of   feeding  a  larger 
portion  of  the  carbonaceous  food  elements  in  the  ration 
in    the    form   of    fat.     And    any    good    concentrated    food 
showing  a  high  percentage  of  fat  has  an  additional  value 
to    you    over    another    concentrated    feed    containing    the 
^ame  amount  of  protein   but  running  lower  m  fat.     For 
practical  and  economical  feeding  results  I  would  suggest 
a   ration   of   two-thirds   brewers'   grain,   one-third   crushed 
corn  and  hominv  feed,  and  of  this  feed  all  the  way  from 
8  to   12   pounds   daily,   varying  the   amount   for   the  indi- 
vidual  cow   according  to   her  milk-producing  ability   and 
her  digestive  and  assimilating  powers,  as  you  have  been 
able  to  judge  them,  for  only  you,  the  owner  of  the  cow, 
and   not    I,   stranger,  can   give   any  definite   recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  quantity  to  feed  the  individual  cow.     But 
do   not   fail   to   feed   vour   cows    enough   to   give   them  a 
chance  at  least  to  work  their  bes:  for  you.     Most  any  cow 
can  and  will  digest  enough  food  to  live  on.  its  the  cow 
that  can  do  that  and  then  digest  enough  more  to  enable 
her  to  keep  giving  a  large  flow  of  milk  that  will  show  you 
profitable  returns;  and  the  cow  that  cannot  do  that  is  not 
a  good  dairy  cow  and  you  should  not  keep  her  in  your 
herd.     But  if  you  have  cows  that  can  do  it  and  you  do  not 
tiive  them  sufficient  feed  to  do  it  on,  then  you  are  the  loser 
and  the  one  to  blame. 

This  dairy  feeding  problem  reminds  me  of  the  old  co- 
unudrum  "whv  does  a  dog  turn  around  twice  before  lying 
down"— the  a'nswer  being  "that  one  good  turn  deserves 
another."  Now  I  am  sure  that  if  you  dairyman  will  do 
your  part  in  first  keeping  only  good,  high-class  milk-pro- 
ducing cows;  second,  giving  them  kind  treatment;  third, 
house  them  in  warm  stables  during  cold  weather;  fourth, 
give  them  the  right  kind  of  feeds  and  plenty  of  them 
i)roperly  balanced  to  make  milk,  that  your  dairy  cows 
will  do  something  for  you  to  prove  that  they  also  be- 
lieve "that  one  good  turn  deserves  another."  You  will 
find  that  good  dairv  cows  are  very  responsive  at  the  milk 
pail  to  kind  treatment,  warm  stables  and  plenty  of  good 
feeds:  and  these  I  consider  the  essential  conditions  m 
building  your   foundation   for  greater  dairy   profits. 


BIG  MONEY  FOR  A  BERKSHIRE. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  Berkshire  swine  in  Illinois  $5500 was 
paid  for  Star  Masterpiece,  an  April  yearling  boar,  bred  by 
W.  S.  Corsa.  The  porker  went  to  Kinlock  Farms,  Kirks- 
ville.  Mo.  Commenting  on  the  swine  sales  the  Breeders' 
Special  says:  "Star  Masterpiece  102000  was  sired  by  Mas- 
terpiece 77000.  and  his  dam  was  Ulalah  Star  59992  by  Star- 
light 47728.  New  record  prices  have  been  established  m 
almost  every  important  public  sale  of  hogs  during  the 
past  year.  The  Duroc-Jersey  breeders  have  set  new  marks 
and  they  say  the  end  is  not  yet.  At  the  Goodrich  Poland 
rhina  Sale  a  few  weeks  ago  one  boar  sold  for  $5125, 
breaking  a  record  that  had  stood  for  years.  The  $5500 
sale  puts  the  Berkshire  men  on  top." 
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FEED  AND  CARE  OF  THE  DAIRY  COW 


When  the  cow  is  on  full  feed  of  grass  we  get  good  re- 
sults from  almost  any  cow,  even  if  she  is  not  of  a  pure- 
bred milking  strain.  And  this  must  prove  conclusively 
that  at  other  times  of  the  year  we  are  not  doing  by  the 
cow  as  we  should,  to  get  all  out  of  her  that  there  is  in  her. 
The  flush  or  full  feed  of  grass  many  seasons  lasts  only 
about  two  or  three  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
cow  is,  in  too  many  cases,  allowed  to  shift  for  herself,  and 
of  course  the  results  are  not  very  satisfactory  from  a 
financial  standpoint. 

When  we  read  of  the  great  records  made  by  some  of 
the  famous  cows,  w^e  naturally  wonder  how  one  cow  can 
cat  and  assimilate  feed  enough  to  produce  the  amount  of 
milk  in  the  time  given.  Take,  for  instance,  the  record 
recently  made  by  ^Ir.  Gillet's  cow,  Colantha  4th  Johanna, 
at  Rosendale,  Wis.,  and  it  seems  almost  incredible  that 
this  cow's  digestive  organs  could  be  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. Without  going  into  figures  as  to  the  amount  of 
protein,  carbohydrate,  and  fat  needed  to  produce  this 
amount  of  milk,  or  to  see  if  the  ration  analyzed  would 
correspond  with  the  milk  when  analyzed,  she  must  have 
had  a  great  digestive  capacity,  to  assimilate  the  ration,  30 
pounds  of  silage  made  from  well-eared  and  mature  corn, 
to  pounds  clover  hay,  30  pounds  sugar-beets,  21  pounds 
of  1  mixture  equal  weights  of  bran,  ground  oats  and  glu- 
ten feed,  with  3  i)ounds  of  oil-meal.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  grain  feed  is  all  very  rich  in  protein  and,  in  fact, 
the  very  best  obtainable  and  consisted  of  a  variety.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities  there  was  an  excessive 
amount  of  protein,  as  the  ration  would  figure  out  very 
narrow.  The  hay  also,  clover,  was  rich  in  protein,  the 
silage  and  sugar-beets  were  richer  in  carbohydrates  and 
fat.  but  those  feeds  were  of  a  succulent  nature. 

There  are  several  object  lessons  that  can  be  drawn  from 
this  illustration.  First,  to  get  results  we  must  have  feed 
rich  in  protein;  second,  for  a  winter  feed  we  must  have 
something  of  a  succulent  nature.  These  wonderful  re- 
sults could  never  have  been  obtained  if  these  rules  had 
not  been  carried  out.  and  the  question  naturally  arises, 
could  this  cow  have  continued  this  forcing  without  reduc- 
ing her  weight?  In  making  this  great  record  Mr.  Gillett 
has  departed  from  the  ratio  established  by  the  best  au- 
thorities, and  has  fed  a  ration  of  i  to  4.9  and  not  i  to  5.6 
as  has  been  the  opinion  of  good  authorities. 

The  grain  ration  fed  by  Mr.  Gillett,  with  the  exception 
of  oats,  was  a  purchased  ration  and  was  not  raised  on  the 
farm,  which  of  course  is  not  good,  sound  agricultural  doc- 
trine, because  we  should  aim  to  raise  as  far  as  possible  our 
own  feed. 

To  give  the  dairy  cow  a  good  working  ration  then,  we 
must  select  such  feeds  as  will  contain  the  necessary 
amoimt  of  protein.  Of  the  grains  we  raise  upon  the  !Min- 
nesota  farm,  oats  are  the  most  valuable,  barley  next,  and 
corn  last,  as  far  as  the  protein  is  concerned.  Of  the  fod- 
ders, I  will  name  in  the  order  of  their  value,  alfalfa  hay. 
clover,  oat  hay.  oats  cut  when  in  the  milk  and  cured  into 
hay.  red  top.  millet,  timothy,  fodder-corn,  corn-stalks,  and 
silage.  Tt  is  impossible  to  compound  a  ration  of  home- 
grown crops,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  protein.  And  to 
get  the  best  results,  it  is  economy  to  buy  some  concen- 
trated feed  even  at  what  may  seem  to  be  a  high  price. 
When  it  comes  to  roughage,  clover  hay  is  of  itself  a  bal- 
anced ration  according  to  the  best  authorities,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  get  best  results  from  the  cow.  or  even  paying 
results,  when  fed  on  roughage  alone.  .And  when  we  take 
our  farm  grain*;,  and  make  a  mixture  or  feed  either  alone. 
we  throw  our  ration  out  of  balance. 

Silage  is  very  low  in  protein,  and  yet  is  a  very  valuable 
food.  Tn  fact,  silage  has  not  as  much  protein  ton  for  ton 
as  oat  straw  Tt  is  \:iluable  because  of  its  succulence 
and  as  nn  aid  to  digestion.  Everything  that  the  cow  eats 
the  silage  hcli)s  digest.  Mr.  Gillett  understood  this  or  he 
would  not  have  fed  Clantha  4th  Johanna  thirty  pounds 
per  day  of  it  dtiriiiR  the  sixty-three  days'  test,  but  he  real- 
ized that  he  could  not  feed  a  cow  as  much  grain  as  he  was 
feeding  wifhont  having  more  succulent  food  with  it,  to 
ki  cp  the  dige^^tivc  organs  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Hut  how  shall  the  man  care  for  his  cow-  under  the 
farm  conditions,  and  convenience*  that  are  at  the  com- 
manrl   of  the  ordin.'iry   farmer?' 

When  the  mu  i-  on  full  ficd  of  gra^s  little  thought  need 
be  taken  of  lur.  but  this  is  comparatively  a  small  part 
of  the  year,  and  in  fact  some  practice  feeding  something 
the  entire  year.     I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  small  amount 


of  grain  fed  even  on  the  flush  of  feed  will  repay  the 
owner;  in  fact,  some  farmers  practice  feeding  hay  also 
when  on  grass.  Most  cows  crave  a  little  dry  feed, 
coming  from  the  pastures  where  there  is  plenty  of  feed, 
and  when  it  comes  a  little  later  in  the  season,  the  weather 
gets  hot  and  the  flies  are  troublesome,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  feed  something  in  connection  with  pasturage, 
to  maintain  anything  like  a  full  flow  of  milk.  This  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  cows  that  have  freshened  in  the 
spring,  for  if  allowed  to  run  down  in  milk  at  this  time 
nothing  that  can  be  done  later  will  bring  them  back. 

Some  seasons  pastures  remain  fresh  right  through  when 
rains  are  abundant  and  well  distributed.  The  first  avail- 
able crop  for  soiling  or  to  supplement  the  pasture  is  clo- 
ver. This  the  farmer  should  always  have,  and  if  pas- 
tures begin  to  get  dry  about  the  first  of  July,  feed  the 
cows  some  wilted  clover  or  new  clover  hay.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  see  what  it  will  do  for  them,  and  in  fact  there 
is  nothing  better  than  a  succession  of  clover  cuttings  un- 
til the  fodder-corn  is  ready  for  the  knife,  for  of  course  if 
you  are  dairying  you  are  prepared  for  any  emergency  with 
a  good  patch  of  fodder  corn — but  generally  this  crop  is 
not  far  enough  along  for  economical  feeding  before  the 
last  part  of  August  or  first  of  September.  To  those  who 
have  silos,  the  summer  ensilage  is  excellent  feed  to  sup- 
plement the  pastures  and  much  more  convenient  to  feed 
than  any  soiling  crop.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  great  econ- 
omy of  land  to  reduce  the  pasture  and  provide  ensilage 
for  the  whole  year.  But  many  have  not  yet  built  silos,  in 
fact,  a  small  per  cent  of  farmers  have  them.  Now  is  the 
time  to  prepare  for  the  soiling  crops  for  the  coming  sum- 
mer— at  least  the  fodder-corn.  And  there  is  no  place  in 
Minnesota.  North  or  South  Dakota  that  can  not  raise  good 
fodder-corn.  Before  leaving  this  subject  I  want  to  give  in 
a  few  words  my  way  of  raising  fodder-corn,  both  to  feed 
as  a  soiling  crop  and  also  to  fill  the  silo. 

I  prepare  the  grouiul  thoroughly,  and  work  it  until  about 
June  I,  having  put  what  mainire  from  the  barnyard  I  can 
spare  on  the  land.  1  prefer  a  clover  sod  if  I  can  get  it.  I 
plant  about  June  June  i.  in  rows  drilled  north  and  south 
about  three  pecks  per  acre.  I  use  the  drill  attachment  to 
a  common  corn-planter.  It  is  much  preferable  to  plant 
not  earlier  than  the  date  given  as  the  corn  planted  at  that 
time  makes  a  very  rapi<l  growth,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
planting  makes  the  stalks  small  and  easily  masticated  by 
the  animals.  Cultivate  as  much  as  necessary  to  keep  clean. 
Harvest  when  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks  commence  to 
turn  yellow,  or  the  ears  show  signs  of  denting,  if  there  are 
any  ears  on  it.  Let  the  bundles  wilt  for  one  day  before 
shocking,  or  if  designed  for  the  silo  put  it  in  as  fast  as  cut 
an<l  while  green. 

The  soiling  crop  should  be  fed  until  the  cows  go  into 
winter  quarters  or  onto  winter  feed,  and  this  should  be 
as  soon  as  cool  nights  come  in  the  fall.  Commence  to 
give  the  cows  winter  care  and  feed,  especially  the  cows 
that  freshen  in  the  fall,  before  they  shrink  on  their  milk. 
If  a  cow  once  goes  down  it  is  hard  to  get  her  back  again. 
The  ration  for  a  cow  should  be  governed,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  the  cow  to  assimilate  her  food  and 
convert  it  into  milk.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  lay 
down  any  rules  to  go  by.  but  feed  your  cows  all  they  will 
take  and  make  proper  use  of.  Some  contend  that  eight 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  is  enough  for  an  average  cow. 
but  Mr.  Gillett  would  not  have  obtained  this  great  record 
it  he  had  fe<l  only  that  much.  1  would  suggest  as  a  ra- 
tional way  to  ftfd  a  cow.  to  commence  when  she  freshens 
with  live  or  six  ih.hikIs  a  day,  and  .after  one  week  or  per- 
haps ten  (lays,  begin  to  increase  the  feed  and  gradually  to 
do  so  as  long  as  yon  can  increase  the  flow  of  milk  and 
are  sure  tli.it  sin-  is  |.roj)erly  digesting  her  food,  hi  this 
way  you  can  not  make  any  mistake.  It  alwavs  pays  to 
teed  the  cow  all  that  she  can  convert  into  milk  without 
w.iste.  provided  yon  have  a  grain  ration  that  balances  up 
on  .1   ratio  nf  i   to  5  5  or  tliereahi ntt  s 

lake  your  farm-grown  grains  and  buy  enough  wheat- 
bran,  oil-meal,  or  some  <.f  the  protein  feeds  to  balance  up 
your  ration.  \\li,,t  is  a  balanced  ration?*  Is  it  the  proper 
amount  of  feed  to  sustain  the  animal  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  furnish  the  nutrients  for  her  to  do  her  work  on.  We 
have  repeatedly  had  formulas  of  balanced  rations  publish- 
ed, and  they  are  valuable  as  guides  to  go  bv,  but  the  aver- 
age farmer  is  not  goin>;  to  weigh  each  cow's  milk  each 
day  and  then  weigh  .  ach  cow's  ration  and  make  them  ex- 
actly correspond,     li  makes  some  difference  as  to  the  in- 
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dividual  animals;  the  breeds  enter  into  this  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  condition  under  which  the  cattle  are  kept,  etc. 
If  Mr.  Gillett's  Colantha  4th  Johanna  had  been  exposed  to 
the  cold,  had  been  compelled  to  drink  cold  water,  and  had 
been  under  poor  farm  conditions,  she  could  not  have 
thrived  for  those  sixty-three  days.  With  the  excessive 
amount  of  protein  that  he  was  giving  her,  she  would  have 
required  more  carbohydrates  to  furnish  heat  and  energy. 
But  Mr.  Gillett  knew  that  if  she  was  to  make  a  record- 
breaking  amount  of  butter,  he  could  not  afford  to  have  his 
noble  cow  digest  any  food  to  produce  heat  and  energy, 
that  would  be  necessary  from  unfavorable  conditions.  He 
supplied  everything  possible  for  the  cow's  comfort.  He 
kept  her  in  a  warm  box  stall,  covered  her  with  a  blanket, 
and  warm  water  always  accessible,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances she  was  made  to  remain  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion and  consume  an  excessive  amount  of  protein.  And 
here  is  an  object  lesson  again;  it  does  not  pay  to  expose 
a  cow  to  inclement  weather  and  uncomfortable  surroiind- 
ings,  and  then  feed  carbohydrates  to  keep  the  cow  thrifty, 
for  while  she  is  using  her  digestive  organs  to  make  heat, 
she  could  not  use  them  to  digest  protein  and  make  milk. 
Hence,  the  necessity  of  making  the  cow  comfortable  to 
get  the  best  results. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  correct  rations  for  a  looo-pound 
cow,  giving  twenty-five  pounds  of  4  pcr  cent  milk,  com- 
piled by  Professor  Glover,  of  Wisconsin: 
^  Dry         Pro-         Carbo- 

Feed  stufifs  lbs.       matter       tein     hydrates     Fat 

Silage     40  10.6        052         5.60        0.28 

Clover    hay 7  5-9  -48        2.51  .12 

Ground    corn 4  3-6  .32        2.67  17 

Bran    4         _J^       _50        i^       _I2 

Totals    23.6        1.83       12.32        0.69 

Professor  Glover  adds,  that  for  every  three  pounds  ot 
milk  increase  over  the  twenty-five  pounds,  add  three 
pounds  of  the  grain  mixture.  It  timothy  hay  had  been 
used  in  this  ration,  then  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  increased  the  bran  in  order  to  have  the  necessary 
amount  of  protein,  as  seven  pounds  of  timothy  hay  would 
only  have  had  nineteen  pounds  of  protem.  It  would  have 
given  a  total  amount  of  protein  of  1.54  pounds,  and  to  have 
made  the  protein  content  the  same  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  added  at  least  two  pounds  of  bran. 

Here  is  another  object  lesson  and  teaches  the  import- 
ance of  growing  clover  for  roughage  for  the  dairy  cow. 
These  few  figures  are  given  simply  to  help  in  determining 
the  ration  for  the  cow  and  not  to  be  allowed  absolutely. 

If  we  are  able  to  grow  alfalfa  in  Minnesota  and  can 
have  at  least  a  part  of  the  roughage  alfalfa,  then  it  will 
be  possible  to  dispense  altogether  with  boughten  protein 
feeds  But  so  far  alfalfa  is  in  the  experimental  stage,  m 
most  parts  of  Minnesota  at  least.  In  some  parts  of  the 
State  it  has  been  successfully  raised,  and  possibly  some 
time  will  be  grown  over  the  entire  State.  But  for  the 
present,  at  least,  we  must  depend  on  clover  as  being  our 
best  crop  for  roughage.  •..    •  .  1 

The  success  of  the  dairvman  must  depend  on  nis  intel- 
ligence his  love  for  the  work,  and  his  ability  at  all  times 
to  judge  of  the  condition  of  his  herd.  Make  the  cow 
comfortable  at  all  times  of  the  year;  give  her  a  sufl^cient 
and  well-balanced  ration;  have  pure  water  always  accessi- 
ble- give  her  kind  treatment,  and  she  will  pay  in  an 
abundant  flow  of  milk.— J.  R.  Morely  in  Northwestern 
Agriculturist. 
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l-\rd   th.    eou.   all   tl^  -   v:it       If  they  d-  not  pay  a 

profit    on    this    investment,    sdl    the    co%vs    and    buy   others 
that  will.     There  is  no  economy  in  trying  to  save  feed. 

Do  not  blame  the  er.Mnicry  man  because  your  checks 
are  no  larger  when  you  are  half  feeding  your  cows,  halt 
skimminsT  or  scparatinu  your  cream  and  sending  the  pro- 
duct to  tin  creamery  in  a  half  prepared  way  Let  up 
"knoekiiiL;"  "H  the  butter  maker  and  U"  t"  eorr.etinu  iin- 
jiroper    metllods 

It  never  p-'y-  '"  ''■"  '  '"^'^'U'  :-!'i'l<'  "i'  ~"il'  '"  butter.  If 
yon  have  barrel  salt  for  table  Us.-.  buy  a  little  fine  salt  to 
i)e  used  especially  in  sahma  butter  T.arrel  -alt  is  too 
coarse  ;m<l  diss.)hes  t..',  -lowly  to  ni.ike   -.  .od  buUer  salt. 

If  it  beeoiiu's  iuei~s;,r\  t..  buy  new  animaU  tor  the 
dairy  herd,  uet  ilx.-e  wlneli  were  fresfi  this  fall  \  f.ijl 
e.-w"  ueni  r.ilh  i>.i>s  l.iruer  dividends  tlian  one  which  i< 
fresji  at  aii\    either  time  of  the  year. 


The  following  table  gives  the  summary  of  the  November 
Crop  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  showing  yield  per  acre,  production 
and  quality  of  various  products  this  year,  with  compari- 
sons. 

Products.  October  Final    Final    Ten-year 

1907       1906  1905      average. 

Corn— Yield  bu.  per  acre 26.0      30.3  28.8           25.4 

Quality    per    cent 82.8      89.9  90.6 

On  hand  per  cent 4.5        4-4  35             5-3 

Buckwheat— Yield    bu,   acre.. -7.9       18.6  192           18.1 

Quality   per   cent 87.3      904  93-0 

Tobacco— Yield  lbs.  acre... 853.3    857.2  815.6    785.9-8  yrs 

Quality    per    cent 90.0      84.5  87.3 

Rice— Yield    bu.    per    acre..   33.1       311  28.1       31.0-4  yrs 

Flaxseed— Yield    bu.    acre..     90       10.2  11.2         96-5  yrs 

Quality   per  cent 89.7      927  94-6 

Potatoes— Yield    bu.    acre..  95.3     102.2  87.0          85.5 

Quality    per   cent 88.3       90.0  85.4 

Apples— Product   per   cent..   32.1       691  4i-3           52-5 

Grapes— Product   per   cent..  784      83.3  77-^          80.5 

Pears— Product    per   cent...   44-3      74-3  61.8          66.8 

S.  Potatoes.— Yield  bu.  acre.  87.5      900  92.6          86.4 

Quality    per   cent 85.7      87.4  91.3 

Sugar    Cane— Condition 91. i       797 

Sorghum — Gals,  per  acre...  90.8  95.7 
Cranberries— Product  per  c.  78.2  84.8 
Peanuts — Product   per   ct . . .  83.4      80.3 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ONE  BREED. 


Every  farmer  and  a  large  portion  of  our  town  people 
keep  chickens,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  chickens 
are  profitable,  notwithstanding  we  hear  evidence  to  the 
eontrary.Then  if  profitable  why  not  make  them  more  pro- 
fitable and  have  a  source  of  revenue  which  we  all  are 
working  for?  Surely  in  this  age  of  advancement  when 
there  is  so  much  opportunity  to  secure  good  breeds,  no 
one  need  be  contented  with  "any  old  thing."  The  desire 
of  every  enterprising  person  who  keeps  chickens  should 
be  to  keep  fowl>  for  both  pleasure  and  profit.  We  seldom 
if  ever  hear  of  any  one  looking  with  admiration  on  a  flock 
of  mixed  or  mongrel  fowls,  and  rarely  do  we  find  the 
owner  take  much  interest  in  such  a  motcly  array  of  birds. 
How  different  it  is  when  a  flock  of  all  one  kind  is  shown. 
It  matters  not  what  kind  they  are.  or  what  color  they  may 
be.  just  so  thev  are  uniform  and  healthy.  Our  tastes  may 
differ,  widely,  too.  yet  there  are  some  features  that  com- 
mend the  flock  to  every  one,  such  as  health,  cleanliness, 
beaut V  and  utilitv.  The' advantage  to  be  enjoyed  in  having 
one  distinct  breed  I  shall  sum  up  as  follows,  says  a  writer 
in    Swineherd: 

1-irst— The  flock  is  more  beautiful. 

Second— If  the  old  adage  be  true  "That  birds  of  a  fea- 
ther flock  together,"  a  flock  of  all  one  kind  are  more 
docile  and  contented. 

lliir,l The   birds   of   a    separate   kind   are   always   more 

salable.  .  ,      .  .  . 

].-,mrtb  — It    is   easier   to  «levelop  better  laying  strain  of 

fowls. 

[.-jt,l, flie    <ale    of    eggs    for    hatching    from    one    good 

breed   finds  a  much   better  market. 

Sixth The  sale  of  e>ig<  to  private  cust(nners  arc  en- 
hanced as  they  will  be  more  uniform  in  size  and  color. 

Seventh— The  mother  hen  will  not  object  to  any  one  of 
o<ld  color  when  they  are  alike. 

lughth— In  mixing  the  breeds  tliey  are  more  apt  to  de- 
teriorate than  improve. 

Xi,ul,_Thi-  study  of  the  nature  of  a  breed  can  be  more 

reatlilv  <ibsrrved. 

Tenth— Compans..n<  can  be  better  made  and  a  greater 
degree  uf  excellence  obtained  by  handling  one  breed.  The 
ni.alchcd  team,  the  herd  of  llolstcins.  the  flock  of  Shrop- 

sliircs,  .ir  the  ]>en  of  (."lu'ster  Whites,  always  look  the 
most  salable  and  attractive.  Tlie  most  experienced  poul- 
tryineii  have  tiroven  the  above  argument  to  be  correct. 
lietice  why  slunild  any  otu-  potter  al<um  with  n  tlock  of 
nioULiiels  which  eat  ,i-  much  .is  .;  c.iod  tlock  and  j'Ct  fall 
short  i'i  the  best  results-  Tbncv  wv  say,  get  one  good 
breed:  it  ni.ittirs  not  what  I)ree<l  you  select;  you  can  be 
ijiiverned  b>  jndmnen!  and  taste,  then  develop  them,  cart 
|.M  them  iaiiiesily  and  the  good  re>ults  will  abundantly 
Tiward   \<>ii.   both   in  pleasure  and  profit. 


9«C«  Bifflit 

PROFITABLE    AND    UNPROFIT- 
ABLE COWS. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  Decembtr— 1907 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  Dtcember— 1907. 


Pag«  Nitt« 


Good  judges  believe  that  in  the  en- 
tire  country   one-third     of   the   cows 
kept   for  their   milk  do   not   pay  for 
their   cost   of   keeping,   and   nearly   a 
third   more  fail  to  yield  annual  pro- 
fit.     This   rather  startling  statement 
was  made  in  the  Yearbook  of  this  de- 
partment about  five  years  ago  by  one 
who  is  competent  to  speak  upon  the 
question.     This  is  usually  due  to  lack 
of  exact  information  as  to  the  quan- 
tity  of   milk   produced   by   individual 
cows,    and    the    approximate    cost    of 
production.    The  work  of  a   number 
of  the  experiment  stations  in  studying 
the   cows  kept  by  their  farmer  con- 
stituents has  brought  out  wide  varia- 
tions  in   the    productiveness   and   un- 
profitableness   of   the    cows    of   their 

herds. 

The  Connecticut  Storrs  station  has 
tested  the  cows  of  32  different  herds 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  re- 
ports that: — 

Many  of  the  individual  cows  in  the 
test  were  not  returning  the  cost  of  the 
feed.     The  average  milk  yield  ranged 
from   13.2  to  23.4     pounds     per  day, 
while  the  average  yield  of  butter  rang- 
ed from  0.7  pounds  to  1.33  pounds  per 
day.    This  means  that  the  herd  giv- 
ing the  largest  flow  of  milk  was  pro- 
ducing 80   per   cent,    more   than   one 
giving    the    smallest    flow,    while    the 
herd  producing  the  most  butter  was 
giving  90  per  cent,  more  than  the  one 
giving   the    smallest    yield    of    butter. 
♦  *  *     One    of    the    first    things    our 
dairymen   need   to   do   is   to   make   a 
closer  study  of  the  individual  animals 
of  their  herds  and  to  reject  the  unpro- 
fitable ones. 

Likewise,    the      Wisconsin      station 
made  a  series  of  tests  of  the  herd  of 
six    patrons    furnishing     milk   to    the 
dairy  school   creamery.     The   individ- 
ual  cows   of   four   herds   were   tested 
through  one  entire  period  of  lactation. 
At  farm  "A"  the  annual  yield  of  milk 
ranged   from   3,792  to     6,203   pounds, 
and    of   butterfat     from     147   to   296 
pounds.     At  farm  "B"  the  milk  yield 
ranged  from  S,i93  to  7.887  pounds,  and 
the  butterfat  from  245  to  312  pounds. 
At   farm   "C"   the   milk   yield   ranged 
from  4,411   to  8,132   pounds,  and   the 
butterfat  from  222  to  336  pounds.     At 
farm  "D"  the  range  of  milk  was  from 
4,847  to  6,570  pounds,  and  of  butterfat 
from  223  to  300  pounds.     At  farm  "A" 
there  were  three  cows  which  did  not 
produce  milk  enough  to  pay  for  their 
feed.     The  entire  herd  of  twelve  cows 
gave  a  profit  of  only  $75".  $50  of  this 
amount  was  from  three  of  the  cows, 
while   the   combined   profit   from   the 
other  nine  was  only  $25.    The  twelve 
cows  on  farm  "C"  tamed  a  total  pro- 
fit of  $288,  instead  of  $75  as  on  farm 
**A,"  but  even  on  this  farm  there  was 
considerable  difference     in  the  cows. 
The  value  of  the     product  from  the 
poorest  cow  was  $37.96  and  from  the 
best  cow  was  $60.72.    The  best  cow 
gave  a  profit  of  only  $8. 

The  New  Jersey  station  has  con- 
ducted a  dairy  exepriment  on  practical 
lines,  using  a  herd  of  grade  cows. 
With  milk  at  $1  per  hundred,  the  best 
cow  gave  a  profit  of  $49  72,  while  the 
poorest  cow  gave  a  profit  of  only  13 
cents.  With  butter  at  20  cents  per 
pound,  the  best  cow  paid  for  her  feed 
and  $46.64  additional,  while  the  poor- 
csf  gave  only  $5.84  in  addition  to  t!ie 


cost  of  the  feed. 

The  facts  brought  out  by  this  study 
strongly  emphasize  the  correctness  of 
the  claim  that  but  little  profit  is  de- 
rived from  a  cow  that  does  not  pro- 
duce 5,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year, 
particularly  if  the  milk  is  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  i  cent  per  pound,  and  in- 
dicate that  there  is  but  little  profit  de- 
rived from  a  cow  that  does  not  pro- 
duce 200  pounds  of  butter  per  year. 
No   stronger  argument   is   needed   in 
favor  of  the  necessity  of  testing  ani- 
mals,  and    thus    learning   their   exact 
value,  and  of  th   eselection   of  dairy 
cows,  than   is  afforded  by  the  above 
records. 

The  average  cost  of  keeping  a  cow 

a  year  has  been   variously   estimated 

by    experiment    stations    in    different 

localities  at  from  $30  to  $45-     As  the 

New  Jersey  station  has  pointed  out, 

nearly  the  same  capital  and  practically 

the  same  amount  of  labor  are  required 

whether  the  return  from  the  herd  is 

large  or  small;  and  from  every  point 

of  view  a  good,   small  herd  is  much 

more  profitable  than  a  large,  poor  one. 

Granting   these   facts,   the   question 

arises  what  the  farmer  with  a  herd  of 

dairy  cows  is  to  do.     First  of  all  he 

should  find  out  not  only  what  his  herd 

collectively,   but    each   cow,   is   doing. 

In  other  words,  he  should  begin  a  rec- 


Cows' Relief 


Cows'  Relief  is  a  specific  Remedy 
for  all  troubles  of  batr  and  teats.  It 
enables  dairymen,  farmers  and  other 
cow  owners  to  keep  their  cows  in  a 
healthy  and  profitable  condition. 
Cows'  Relief  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly penetratinjf  and  disinfectinK 
compounds  in  existence.  It  goes 
directly  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble, 
relieves  the  congestion  and  breaks 
up  the  bunches  that  prevent  a  nat- 
ural flow  of  milk. 

Twelve  to  twenty-four  hours' time 
IS  all  that  is  required  to  relieve  any 
case  of  Caked  Bajr,  if  applied  freely 
at  the  beicinninic  of  the  trouble. 

FOR  HEIFERS 

WITH  FIRST  CALF 

Cows'  Relief  works  in  a  most  pleas- 
insT,  prompt  and  successful  manner. 
It  relieves  the  soreness  and  swellinji 
in  the  bag  and  is  worth  its  weiKht 
in  Kold  to  every  dairyman.  It  keeps 
the  teats  softand  flexible,  and  renders 
the  animal  quiet  and  docile. 

H.  C.  Rl<-e,  Farnilnirton,  Conn..«a>s: 

*'Plea»e  send  mv  two  boxen  of 
Cows'  Relief.  Enclo»e«l  And  rherK 
for  same.  Please  Bend  at  onre.  I 
wouldn't  l>e  without  it  in  icy  stable." 

L.  F.  Cathbert,  Hammond.  N.Y.,»avi!: 
"I  have  Ot*ed  .vourCow!*'  Relief  anil 
And    it   a   very    valuable    remedy    for 
Caked  Bajf." 

We  have  scores  of  testimonials 
like  the  above.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Cows'  Relief  and  insist  on  bavintf 
the  Kcnuine.  If  he  cannot  supply  you 
write  direct  to  us,  enclosing  $1  for 
large  package  prepaid,  (enough  for 
four  or  five  ordinary  cases*.  Y(Mir 
money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
P«)sitive  guarantee  on  every  package 
Or  send  your  name  andone  neighbor's 
who  keeps  cows,  stating  how  manv 
you  each  have,  and  we  will  send 
our  book  concerning  "Cow  Troubles," 
also  Goldine  C  o  w  Watch  Charm 
FREE  while  they  last. 

Ol'R  HrSBANDS  IWFCi    CO., 
718CbapelSt.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


JHELP  THE  COWS^ 

JEven  the  best  cows  can 
imakcbig  profits  for  thedairy-i 
1  man  who  persists  in  using [ 
Ipans  or  croch  or  a  poor 
jskimming  separator.   Creami 
lis  cash,  and  if  yours  isjuslf 
jan  ** average"  herd,  ihen^ 
fhou)  much  more  necessary  /oj 
skim  out  every  drop!  Why^ 
Inot  help  the  cows  boost  ^ 
lyour  profits  by  skimming^ 
their  milk  with  a  reliable^ 

UNITED  STATES^ 
^SEPARATOR 


SKIMS  OUT 
ALL  THE, 
CREAMi 


HOLDS 
WORLD'S  RECORD^ 

'A  cream  separator  is  an  ac-i 
^knowledged  necessity  tot 
Jprofitable  dairying,  but  be-i 
fore  you  buy  why  not  look[ 
Jvery  carefully   into   thei 
J  matter  and  buy  the  best  onej 
f  at  the  start?  It 's  cheap- 
jest  in  the  long  run.    IVe'll^ 
1  gladly  send  you,  FREE,  ai 
J  illustrated  book,  telling  what^ 
la  separator  cati  and  ought  i 
jto  do.  Please  write  us  today [ 
1" Send  your  book  A^o.  199  .  "i 

VERMONT  FARMi 
jMACHINE  CO.  (48,)i 
(Bellows  Falls,Vermoni 


FARM  STOCK  SUCCESS 

Tells  you  how  to  make  money 
with  farm  stock.including  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry. 
It  is  the  Stock  Breeder's  friend 
because  it  is  high  class,  up-to- 
date  and  progressive.  A  sample 
copy  will  convince  you  that  we 
are  right.  Regular  subscription 
Price  50  cents  per  year.  Three 
months*  trial  10  cents.  Your 
choice  of  two  large  books  free 
with  each  order  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription, namely,  "Poultry  Keep- 
ing in  a  Nutshell,"  or  "Bantam 
Keeping  in  a  Nutshell." 

FARM  STOCK  SUCCESS. 

Spriaffjeid,   0.   or    Chenanjo   Forks,  N.  Y 


ord  of  both  the  quantity  and  of  the 
quality  of  milk  produced  by  each  cow. 
After  this  record  has  been  kept  for  a 
while  it  will  show  him  what  cows  are 
giving  a  good  return  and  will  enable 
him    to    systematically   weed    out   his 
herd,    retaining   only    the    best    cows. 
He    should    then    gradually    raise    the 
standard  of  his  herd  b  ythe  introduc- 
tion of  new  stock,  or  by  breeding  his 
best   cows   to   good   bulls.     The   Bab- 
cock    test,   which    is   a    simple   means 
of   determining   the   richness   of   milk 
in  fat,  and  the  scales  for  determining 
the  yield  of  milk,  enable  any  farmer 
to   ascertain   the   value   for   milk   and 
butter  production  of  each  cow  in  his 
herd,  and  whether  she  is  a  source  of 
profit  or  of  loss. 

The   fat  test   may  be   made   at  tre- 
quent  intervals,  say  once  a  week;  or 
a  composite  test  can  be  made  by  tak- 
ino-  a  small  sample  of  milk  each  day, 
mixing  these,  and  testing  the  mixture 
at  the  end  of  a  week.     Since  the  milk 
given   in  the  morning  usually  differs 
somewhat   from   that   given   at   night, 
it  is  more  reliable  to  take  samples  of 
both   morning's  and   the  night's  milk 
for  testing.     By  keeping  a  continuous 
record  of  the  weight  of  milk  produc- 
ed,  and   making  a   composite   test   of 
the  milk  for  one  week  in  each  month 
.1  very  close  estimate  of  the  milk  and 
butter  production  of  the  cow  will  be 
secured.     The  approximate  amount  of 
butter   can   be     calculated  by   adding 
one-sixth   to   the   butter-fat,   which   is 
the  rule  usually  followed  by  the  ex- 
periment stations.  ,      .    • 

The  amount  of  labor  involved  in 
keeping  this  record  when  once  fitted 
for  it,  is  small,  and  from  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  it  is  well  worth  the  un- 
dertaking. It  shows  whether  or  not 
the  farmer  is  boarding  the  cow  and 
drawing  on  the  profit  from  tbf^  better 
cows  in  order  to  do  it.  No  amount 
of  guesswork  can  take  its  place— Bul- 
letin No.   114,  No.  3.  Dept.  of  Agri- 


Don't  put  your  horse  away  without 
examining  seat  of  collar  and  seat  of 
the  pad.  Should  there  be  any  sore- 
ness at  these  places  have  the  collar 
and  pad  repaired. 


The  application  of  the  oil  to  kill  the 
grubs  in  the  backs  of  the  animals 
should  be  done  by  smearing  it  liber- 
ally over  the  infested  regions  or  ap- 
plying  a   little   at   the   mouth   of   the 

breathing  hole  of  each     grub.      The      _^ ^^-a 

grubs  are  killed  by  the  closing  o  this  -  -  ^ y  JO  DEHORN 
hole  as  it  shuts  off  their  supply  of  |LA91  ' "  "fl^!?.!^ 
air  and  they  die  of  suffocation.  One 
or  two  applications  during  the  winter 
are  sufficient.  A  drop  or  two  of  car- 
bolic acid,  turpentine  or  kerosene  on 
the  hole  of  the  air  passage  will  also 
produce  death  to  the  pest. 


Four  .attl*  with  th«  KEYSTONE" 

Dehoralnc  knife.  ^Pe'^t'o", P?.'': 
formed  in  »n   instant   w»ih   little 

pain.  Leaves  8tu«5i'„5!?«y?lKU 
teals  quickly.  The  KEYSTONE 
Deherner  it  told  on  a  "on^y  J*?*" 
(fuarantee.  Send  for  free  booklet 
giving  valuable  dehorning  facte. 

ll.T.Plillllpi.Bei  2),fmtni,H. 


We    believe    every    farmer      who    has 
any  considerable  amount  oj,  n»f"^^J,iJ 
apply  to  his  land  can  double  it«  v»lu« 
hv  iiainir  a  manure  spreader.     It  is  inis 
fLt  tha*[  fs  Causing  «uch«rreat  numbers 
f.f    soreaders    to    be      sold      each    year. 
Though    not    the    oldest.'  the    apreaders 
manulSctured      by      the      International 
Harvester    Company    are      undoubteaiy 
"mong  the  ver/  best  "manufactured  to^ 
day.     These    are    known    as    the    Corn 
King,    the    Cloverleaf      and    the    Kemp 
Twentieth    Cenutry       spreaders.       The 
three  machines  differ  somewhat  In  op- 
erating   features,    but   all    are   built    to 
handle      manure      perfectly      in   all    its 
forms.     All   have   the   needed   strength 
are    convenient    for    handling    and    the 
draft  is  as  light  as  it  is  possible  to  se- 
cure   in    a   machine    with    the   strength 
that   a   manure   spreader   requires,     in- 
ternational     local      agents,      found      in 
overy    considerable    town,    will    'Ornish 
catalogs  and  give  all  needed  informa- 
tion. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Kt^^r,  Ball.or  Horee  Hide 
Calf.  Do«,  Vt^r,  or  any  kind  of  h  de 
or  skin  with  the  ba.r  on    «,ft.  I.jt  .t, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  /or  to>»«.  J"f  > 
coat  or  gloves,  and  make  them  up  whea 

■°BSflrttVt  our  illustrated  cataU*. 
with  prices,  bhippintt  ta««  f  nd 'n^^,^, 
tions      We  are  t  he  1  argent  cuHtom  f  ur 
tann^  of  l.-..i.'e  wild   and  domesHo 
animal ikinsi  n  the  w"""^; .  ,„^  o.-^w 
We  make   and   nell   Nature.   B  acK 
Gnllowajr  fur  .-.-iteand  r*>^-  »'"^'' 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Bl»ck  Dog  « kin 
and  fur  lined  ccat^  ;  al<«.  do  taiidermy 
and  head  m^xintinK. 
THE  ClOSBY  FRISIAN  FU*  CO, 
116  mil  Str«t,  Rochester,  N.  1. 


:!'!^i'!'tif'^i'!l 


»>'i«'» 


culture. 


THE    OX-WARBLE. 


P£ff  CENT  I 


A   Kansas    reader   asks    if    there    is 
not   some   simple   way  to   prevent   or 
destroy  the  ox-warble  in  cattle,   mere 
is,  though  it  is  quite  a  task  to  apply 
it*  and    it    is    impracticable      in    large 
herds.     In  small  herds  use  any  strong- 
smelling  oils  and  fats.     By  so  doing  it 
is    possible    to    prevent    the    fly   fronj 
depositing  its  eggs  on  the  animal  and 
also  to  kill  the  grub  in  its  final  state 
in    the    back.    The    grubs    during   the 
early  stages  of  their  existence,  are  out 
of  the  reach  of  remedies  and  it  is  then 
impossible    to   kill   them. 

The  oils  commonly  used  for  the  pur- 
pose mentioned  are  the  fish  oils, 
either  alone  or  with  sulphuric  acid 
mixed.  The  addition  of  the  latter  is 
especially  favorable  to  the  heakng  of 
sores  and  diseased  places  left  by  the 
grubs.  Common  axle  grease  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose;  also  any 
other  strong-smelling  oil,  with  or 
without  the  additions  mentioned^ 

To  protect  the  animals  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  fly.  or  in  other  words  to 
deter  the  fly  from  placing  its  eggs  on 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  smear  or  spray 
the  oil  or  grease  on  the  legs  and 
flanks  of  the  animal.  The  applica- 
tions will  have  to  be  kept  up  during 
fall  and  early  winter  and  hence  are 
very  difficult  and  expensive  and  are 
impracticable  for  large  herds. 


WOULDN'T  vou  like  to  get  afl 
the  value  out  of  the  manure 
—the    only    fertilizer    pro- 
duced on  the  farm? 

There's  an  alarming  waste  in  the 
way  manure  is  ordinarily  handled.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  ^A  double  the 
value  that  rat>st  farmers  are  now  get- 
ting from  it. 

Don't  let  it  lie  in  piles  in  the  barn- 
yard indeHnitely,  to  ferment  and  burn 
up  from  a  third' to  a  half  of  its  fertil- 

izinij  content. 

Don  t  allusv  the  rains  to  <lrain  and  \v,«sh 
awav  into  the  sti«'.nns  tlit-  ri«  h  IkuiiUs 
tliat'are  so  valuable  for  j.l.int  b.o.l 

Don't  liatil  it  out  and  tlnuw  it  in  piles 
in  I  he  fields  to  w.i-te. 

1 1. ml  it  out  as  it  i^  produr.-d.  when  if  is 
fresh,  while  it  i>^  in  i>s  ni.-t  v.iln.il.le 
form,  wliile  it  roniims  ail  us  ferliliznii,' 
elements,  and  distiilHiie  it  evenly  and 
thinlv  so  that  the  land  will  re«eive  every 
partuleof  its  fertih/ing  coin.  nt. 

1  !ie  Kemp  2l>th  Century  and  Corn  King 
return  api  on  spreaders  and  the  fl'^^^^' 
leaf  endU  ss  apron  spreader  are  all  made 
exreptioiLillv  sirong  and  durable  '1  he 
quantity  «.f  iiMiinie  to  be  spread  is  regu- 
lated and  easiU  t  oil  trolled,  each  spreader 


having  different  speeds,    ranging  from 
slow  to  very  fast 

A  special  feature  of  theCorn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders  is  the  vibrating 
rake  to  level  the  manure,  bringing  it  up 
square  to  the  beater. 

In  the  CornKing  and  Clo%-erleaf  spread- 
ers the  apron  is  dri\en  from  both  sides, 
in  tlie2t>ih  Centnrv.  from  the  center  by  a 
po>.itive  worm  drive.  In  each  the  apron 
is  moved,  without  binding,  friction  or 
twisting,  and  without  possibility  of  break- 
a-^e  The  2l»th  Century  spreader  has  ex- 
ceptionally strong  wooden  wheels,  the 
Corn  Kmg  and  Cloverleaf  wheels  are 
steel.  All  have  broad  tire,  and  on  all,  the 
front  wheels  cut  under  to  permit  short 
tnrnin«.  1  he  draft  is  as  light  as  can  be 
secured  in  any  spreader  which  provides 
tlie  necessary  str»  nsih  to  sustain  the 
proper  working  apparatus. 

Ml  these  spreaders  are  made  in  sizes 
tn*me.-t  the  needs  of  the  users,  and  can 
be  secured  by  calling  upon  local  dealer. 
Call  on  the  local  agent  for  catalogs  and 
colored  hangers  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing these  machines,  or  write  for  little 
booklet  on  wasteful  practices  o"^"^ 
farm,  or  copy  of  Farm  Science,  which 
you  will  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
reading 
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DEVELOPING     GRADE     DRAFT 
COLTS   BY  FARMERS. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 1907 


Many  of  our  farmer  breeders  of 
grade  draft  horses  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  believing  that  the 
mating  of  mares  to  heavy  diaft  stall- 
ions is  about  all  that  is  required  to  in- 
sure   similar    weight    in    the    geldings 


when  the  time  arrives  to  offer  them 
upon  the  market.  The  absurdity  of 
this  idea  daily  is  proved  to  the  loss 
of  the  breeder,  says  Prof.  A.  S.  Alex- 
ander. He  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  modern  breeds  of  heavy  draft 
horses  are  not  merely  the  products  of 
selection  and  continued  breeding  in  a 
right  line,  but  of     feed     and  shelter, 


good  care  and  careful  handling.  The 
improved  animal  tends  to  degenerate 
toward  the  old  type  of  the  native 
horse,  if  any  marked  change  is  made 
in  ihc  conditions  and  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed.  lie  was  pro- 
(hici'd  in  a  genial,  favorable  environ- 
ment, and  it  placed  in  one  providing 
directly  opposite  conditions  he  speed- 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 1907. 


Blooded  Stock  and  Farm  and  Fireside 

BOTH  ONE  YEAR  FOR  50;  CENT* 

Two  Great  Farm  Papers  for  the  Price  of  One 


Farm  and  Fireside  has  been  a  great  farm  paper  for  thirty  years,  because  it  has  fought  for,  worked  for,  and 
helped  farmers  ever  since  it  was  established.  It  has  always  been  the  leader  in  the  national  farm  field,  because  it 
is  a  paper  for  the  farmer  first,  but  for  his  wife  and  family  too.     It  is  the  national  farm  paper. 

But  good  and  big  and  helpful  as  Farm  and  Fireside  has  always  been,  it  is  going  to  be  better  than  ever  this 
coming  year.  They  have  engaged  the  finest  staff  of  contributors  who  ever  wrote  for  a  farm  paper.  They 
cost  money — lots  of  it — but  they're  worth  it. 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS 

Among  the  many  famous  men  writing  for  Farm  and  Fireside,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Greiner,  Mr.  Fred  Grundy, 
and  all  the  other  well-known  Farm  and  Fireside  editors,    the  following  are  a  few: 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College  and  writer  of  various  books  on  ag- 
ricultural  subjects. 

F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Dr.  M.  A.  Scovall,  Director  of  Agricultural  Experiment    Station  of  Kentucky. 

Prof.  G.  I.  Christie,  of  the   Indiana  Agricultural  Exepriment  Station, 

John  Craig,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University. 

Charles  S.  Plumb,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  H.  J,  Water,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  Agricultural  Ex.  Station  of  Mo. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Bryan,  President  of  the  State  College  Washington  and   Director  of  the   Experimental  Station. 

Prof.  C.  O.  Bull,  Assistant  in  Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota. 

R.  A.  Moore,  Professor  of  Agronomy,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Isn't  this  just  about  the  best  list  of  farm  writers  you  ever  saw?    But  these  are  not  by  any  means  all  the  good 
things  in  store  for  our  readers.     There  is 

THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  FARM  PRESS 

This  is  only  one  of  Farm  and  Fireside's  twelve  to  fifteen  departments,  but  it  alone  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  price  of  the  whole  paper,  becasue  it  gives  in  concise,  readable,  boiled-down  form  the  best  things  from  every 
other  farm  paper.  If  you  have  the  Review  of  the  Farm  Press,  you  won't  need  any  other  farm  paper  because 
it  embraces  them  all.  "^        ' 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 
will  be  a  new  department  in  Farm  and  Fireside  this  coming  year.  They  will  strive  to  make  it  earn  and  save 
many  dollars  each  year  for  every  Farm  and  Fireside  family.  It  will  deal  with  the  business  «;ide  of  farming— some- 
thing about  which  farmers  can  all  know  more,  and  which  means  dollars  in  their  pockets  It  will  show  amone 
other  things,  how  money— lots  of  it— has  been  made  in  every  kind  of  farminc,  bv  methods  which  you  have  never 
thought  of,  perhaps.  Don't  miss  it.  "Farm  Management"  will  be  something' different  from 
farm  paper  publishes. 


what  any  other 


FRUIT    GROWING 

Mr.  S.B.  Green,  who  conducts  this  department  in  Farm  and   Fireside,   i^   a  recognized   authority  on   fruit 

grovying.     Perhaps    your    orchard    is    not    bearing   as    it  ^Ii..ul<l.    and    you    <h)nt  know    whv      Do    injects    /vi-r 

trouble  your  trees?  Farm  and  Fireside  will  clear  all  this  up    for   you    in    a    plain,  practical    wiv      You'll    find    it 

mighty  helpful.  •.        x^un    miu    u 

GARDENING 

The  garden  is  a   prolific  source  of  revenue  to  any  farmer,   provided    it    ,s   handled    properlv      To   hindle   it 
properly  means  dollars  in  your  pocket.     That  is  just  where  vou  will  find  the  "Old   Rcliible'    Farm  \nA  V'       'A 
most  helpful.     The  gardening  pages  are  carefully  edited,  an.i  are   filled  with   the   m...t   helpful  and   useful  ^fh!tV 

THE    GRANGE 

No  organization  in  this  country  is  doing  a  greater  good    than    the    Grange      Tt    is    the    rlnll  f      u 

country,  the  one  place  where  the  members  can  meet  for  social  chat  and  cr,nvcr<  itimi      Vo  f-n„    r^      "^^      a 
ica  is  more  valuable  to  the  granger  than  Farm  and  Fireside,  Ixrause  Farm  and'  Fireside  is     uitl      ?[  '"  '^"^^'■' 
through   thick   and    thin.     Tt   devotes  at   least  one   page  every  issue  to  (iranue  news  ^  tarmers 

THE  "WELL-KNOWN  FARMERS"  SERIES 

During  the  coming  wmter.  Farm  and  Fireside  will  print  a  half  do/en  or  more  of  the  „i     f  •    .  ■ 

clcs  that  farmers  could  possibly  read.  We  purpose  to  take  you  right  to  il,e  houl.  rf  r  '"'%'^^^J'"^'  ^'^l' 
most  famous  farmers— men  who  are  known  the  country  ov(  r— and  show  vou  not  onlv  h  ,  '  .1  '"^  ot  America  s 
but  how  they  live  in  their  homes  too.  These  articles  will  he  called  ■■W'ell-Kiinu  ,,  F  rn?  .  *'-^' i'"'m  ^l^^''*  ^•"^rms, 
and  will  deal  with  men  who  have  given  the  best  of  their  lives  to  workin-  fm-  ,,ilu  r     ',7,  ''f,    I  heir  Homes," 

111(1    iiiuKis.     j)t»nt  miss  them! 


Send  your  Subscription  at  once  to 

Blooded  StocK,    -    -     Oxford,  Pa. 
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ily  will     show     the     effects.      Great 
weight  has  come  both  from  selection 
and  complete  nutrition.     By  complete 
nutrition    is    meant     the      feeding   of 
foods  in  combination  or  abundance  to 
supply  at  all  times,  from  foalhood  to 
adult    maturity,   all      of     the   reqiiire- 
ments  of  the  growing  animal.     Given 
such  feeding  good  results  will  follow 
providing   the     animal     is     protected 
against  influences  tending  to  offset  the 
good    effects   of   full    nutrition.       The 
best  gains  are  made  while  the  animal 
is  growing  so  that  the  draft  colt  from 
heavy   parents,   inheriting  as  he  does 
the  predisposition   to  become  equally 
heavy  in  bone  and  muscle  and  large  in 
frame  when  given  a  chance,  will  weigh 
1,600  pounds  and  up  at  from  two  to 
three  years   of  age   if  fully  fed  from 
birth  until  that  time.     Yet  many  men 
try   to   economize    by    roughing   their 
colts  through     on     hay,     straw     and 
coarse    fodder   during    their   first   and 
second  winters.     The  colts  appear  to 
thrive  fairly  well  but  they  do  not  at- 
tain   the    maximum   weight     possible. 
They  fall   short     of     it     at   least  200 
pounds  and  arrive  at  marketable  age 
not  real   drafters  but  mere   "chunks" 
which   are   bought   up  by   the   profes- 
sional  feeder   and    fattened    like   hogs 
for   a   later     market.       Such   fattened 
horses   soon   become   thin  when  hard 
worked  and  they  are  too  light  to  be 
true  drafters.     They  have  disappoint- 
ed   their    buyer    who      imagined    they 
were   real   draft   horses   by   reason   of 
their  round,  fat  bodies,  and  also  must 
of  necessity  lessen   the   reputation   of 
the   breed   they   represent.     Had   they 
been    fully   fed      while      suckUng   and 
from    weaning     time      forward      they 
would    have   sold   as     drafters    rather 
than   chunks   and   it   is   a   fact   known 
to  everyone  that   the  high  prices  are 
being  paid  for  the  heaviest  horses  of 
quality    rather   than      for    the    chunks 
that    have    missed    materialization    of 
the    possibilities    of      their      breeding. 
The   man,     then,     who     breeds  draft 
stock  and  feeds  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
develop  it  into  something  other  than 
draft   stock   is   fooling  away  his  time 
and   missing  good  money  that  would 
belong  to  him  if  he  had  sense  enough 
to  earn   it.     It  is     ruinous     policy  to 
rough    colts    through     the    winter   on 
coarse,     innutritions     straw     and  hay. 
They  should  be  generously  fed  at  all 
times  so  that  they  may  be  kept  stead- 
ily growing,  and  if  they  stop  growing 
in  winter  time  or  lost  part  of  the  gam 
made    while    suckling   that    los.s   never 
can   wholly   be   regained.     The   bones, 
sinews  and  muscles  have   been   stunt- 
ed  for  all   time  and  the  dwarfed   ani- 
mal can  only  be  made  a  make-believe 
drafter  by  the  fattening  process  which 
is  detrimental  to  the  work  horse.     In 
addition  to  hay.  fodder  and  straw,  oats 
and  bran     should     be     fed  in  winter 
along  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  corn 
to  maintain  heat  and  furnish  some  of 
the  vim  and  vigor.     Pried  blood  meal 
also   is   excellent   a^   a    small   addition 
to  the  ration  to  bring  up  the  percent- 


age of  digestible  protein,  or  flaxseed 
meal  or  cake  may  be  used  with  the 
same  object  while  roots,  such  as  car- 
rots, are  a  fine  adjunct,  as  they  regu- 
late the  bowels  and  act  beneficially 
upon  the  skin. 

It    is    largely    for    the    reason    that 
farmers    have    been    poor    feeders    of 
draft    colts   that    they   have    failed   to 
make  a  success  of  the  business.     They 
have   started   well,  but   failed   to   feed 
well,  and  the  colts  growing  up  less  in 
weight  than  expected,  <he  owners  have 
become     dissatisfied     and     then  have 
spoiled  all  progress  by  breeding  to  an 
alien  sire  and  forming  a  new  alloy  no 
better  than  the  first  and  far  less  pre- 
potent.    By    sticking      to    one    breed, 
until  five  or  six  top  crosses  have  been 
put  on,  and,  at  all  times,  feeding  com- 
pletely for  perfect  development,  there 
would    be    no    disappointment    in    the 
business  and   the   prices  would   prove 
profitable.       One   man   who   has  bred 
and   fed  in  this  way  is  on  record  as 
having    received    an    average    of   $I77 
for  his  two-year-olds  and  $225  for  his 
three-year-old   draft   colts. 


Don't  fall  to  Ket  Blooded  Stock  for  lt08 

NEVER  DRENCH    CATTLE. 

Perhaps   the   best   way   of     demon- 
strating the  danger  of  drenching  cat- 
tle is   to  advise   the   reader  to   throw 
back  his  head  as  far  as  possible  and 
attempt   to   swallow.       This  you   wi 
find  to  be  a  difficult  task  and  you  will 
find   it   more  difficult   and  almost  im- 
possible   to    swallow    with    the    mouth 
open.     It    is      for     this      reason   that 
drenching  cattle  is  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice       However,   if   a   cows    head   be 
raised    as    high    as    possible    and    her 
mouth    kept    open    by    the    drenching 
bottle  or  horn,  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
is   very   apt   to   pass   down   the  wind- 
pipe  into  the   lungs,  sometimes  caus- 
ing   instant   death    by    smothering,    at 
other  times  causing  death  to  follow  in 
a    few    days    from    congestion    or    in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.         ^ 

Give  all  cattle  their  nudicme  hypo- 
dermicallv  or  in  feed;  if  they  refuse 
feed  give  it  drv  on  the  tongue. 

The  proper  method  of  giving  a  cow 
medicine  is  to  stand  on  the  right  side 
of  the  cow,  placing  the  lett  ami 
around  the  nose.'and  at  the  same  time 
opening  her  mouth,  and  with  a  spoon 
in  the  right  hand  place  the  medicine, 
which  should  be  in  a  p-nv.lered  torm. 
back  on  the  tongue;  she  can  then 
swallow  with  safety.— Dr.  David  Rob- 
erts   \Viscon>in  State  Veterinarian. 


Page  Eleven 


DIean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hog  trouKh  is  no  place  to  put 
I  butter.  ^  ^    ^, 

Wi  1q  auakc  fairnprs  want  the 
erea'.n  separatoi  tint  sliims  rlie clean- 
est. Jt  means  more  pioru— better 
living.  That  separator  is  th"  .Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular— the  sepa'  ^tor  that's 
different. 

^irul''S  Dairy  T-ih'  '-irs  have 
twice  tlie  skimmmii  force  ot  any  other 
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separators-skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  m 
dairying  at  tlie  agricultural  eollene  of 
one  of  theifreateststatesintheLnion. 
says:  "I  have  ]ust  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator  Th-  skimmingis  the 
closest  I  have  ever  St-cii— just  a  trace 
oFfat.  1  uel  eve  the  loss  to  be  no  grcat- 
er  tlian  one  thousandth  of  one  per 
cent."  ,  ,      ,. 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  havim:  t!ie  Tubular.  Tub- 
ulars  are  different,  in  every  way.  from 
other  separators,  and  every  difference 
is  to  your  advanta  e.  W  rite  for  cat- 
alofjS^w  and  valuable  free  book. 
"Business  iJairyinj.:.  ' 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 

'  TfnU    -  |1.!><>  iipi  Old  Pistoli      -    -     ♦     >"  i.! 

'  Kirte*     -      LH.  ••  ,<ilficers' Swords,  new  |1. 7. 

M;MYSAl>nLESS.in  "  U"»v»lry  S«br»t    "       l.i"' 

-      Uridlei    .     l.OO"    UMF6RMS        "       1."  " 

■      Ue«mf..pr.    .  1  .i  "  1  •  S'hot  C»rbln«     "     -      3.5<i 

1907  MILITARY  BNCYCLOPEDIC  CAT- 

ALOOUE,  VK.i    lar^i  p.i«M.   (OHM  nr.u  thf>n»:ind»  ■>( 

I.    t  tii;  r,n»fT'-  *— w*e.  xho!.*;.'*  »rd  '■•"■''J  ri!:.** 
,;  1^  C  ..,  OOVT.  AUCTION  SALF  «*o6d£. 

|y-RAXri3  BAN' GERMAN,  501  Brctdwtv.  »£W  YORK 


Clean  the  cans  just  as  soon  as  the 
milk  is  emptied,  being  careful  to  clean 
the. roughly  about  the  seams.  A  good. 
>tiff  bru>h  is  the  thing  t.-  u-«e  in  this 
work. 


Do    You    Want    a    5IGN    PAINTED 


Write  me  wHat  you  want  and  get  prices 

JOHNSON,  ^/>e  Sign  Man  Oxford,  Pa. 
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MULES   IN  THE  SOUTH. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 1907 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 1907. 
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I  saw  an  extract  from  the  New 
York  Herald  where  a  Southern  horse- 
man visiting  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  was  surprised  to  see  how 
few  mules  there  were,  compared  with 
the  great  number  of  horses.  Strange, 
in  a  city  where  100,000  horses  sell  an- 
nually, there  was  no  mule  market. 
Jersey  City  had  one  mule  market  and 
Newark  had  another.  A  new  York 
man  goes  to  the  country  to  buy  a 
mule. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  mule 
ranks  with  the  horse  as  a  standard 
work  animal.  Often  they  outnumber, 
in  the  cotton  belt,  the  horse  as  a 
standard  work  animal.  Of  the  3.000, 
000  mules  in  the  United  States,  2,000,- 
000  are  in  the  South.  The  mule  must 
be  too  slow  for  the  Yankee;  they 
want  an  animal  that  will  get  up  and 
get.  Or  the  South  wants  a  mule  that 
will  stand  rough  treatment  of  the  ne- 
gro. The  mule  name  means  labor. 
He  stands  like  Pike's  Peak  to  the 
surrounding  mountains  in  comparison 
as  a  work  animal. 

Texas  tops  the  list  with  391,000,  but 
the  proportion  of  mules  is  larger  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, These  three  states  have  more 
mules  than  horses.  South  Carolina 
having  107,000  mules  and  74,ooo 
horses;  Georgia  201,000  mules  and 
123,000  horses;  New  York  State  only 
3,8000  mules,  compared  to  650,000 
horses.  In  the  New  England  States 
there  are  so  few  mules  that  they  are 
jiot  numbered.  A  loose  mule  would 
cause  a  stampede  in  many  of  their 
towns.  A  Massachusetts  man  would 
take  one  for  a  Texas  jack  rabbit. 

Mules  have  many  advantages  over 
the  horse.  This  is  known  by  farm- 
ers who  work  them  side  by  side.  The 
mule  is  healthier,  stands  ten  times  the 
hardships  of  the  horse.  He  is  not  so 
subject  to  disease  and  blemishes  as 
is  the  horse  to  affect  the  selling  price. 
He  goes  sound — no  questions  are 
asked.  Buying  a  mule,  no  veterinary 
examination  is  required.  He  is  stur- 
dier and  more  reliable  in  work  har- 
ness. The  brain  of  a  mule  is  larger 
and  heavier  than  that  of  the  horse. 
Charles  Darwin  said  that  art  outmas- 
tered  nature  in  his  production.  He  is 
put  on  the  market  one  year  sooner. 

George  Washington  was  the  first 
breeder  of  fine  grade  mules  in  Ameri- 
ca— the  King  of  Spain  and  Lafayette, 
of  France,  gave  him  some  fine  jacks. 
The  great  Compromiser  of  Kentucky 
was  also  a  lover  of  muleflesh  as  a 
work  animal.  He  gave  a  lot  in  Wash- 
ington City  for  a  fine  jack.  This  lot 
is  now  worth  millions  of  dollars. 

Mules  bring  big  profit  to  the  breed- 
ers. They  are  always  salable.  The 
supply  has  never  caught  up  with  the 
demand.  The  government  is  now 
wanting  horses  and  mules  at  $180  a 
head,  and  cannot  get  them.  Missouri, 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  are  the  lead- 
ing mule  States  of  the  Unirm.  East 
St.  Louis  i*;  the  largest  muk-  market 
in  the  worlfl.  Texas  ought  to  raise 
more  mules  and  linrses  and  less  cot- 
ton. The  raising  of  mules  and  horses 
bring  compound  interest  to  the  farm- 
er. Raising  of  cotton  is  partial  pay- 
ments. The  mcrchnnt  gets  the  prin- 
cipal, interest  and  per  cent.  The  farm- 
er makes  the  payments  and  bears  all 
expenses  and  does  all  the  work,  and 
often    gets     nothing     except   old   ac- 


counts. He  works  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain,  and  gets  little  or  noth- 
ing for  his  pains.  My  father  had  a 
mule  that  had  never  been  successfully 
ridden.  There  were  many  that  tried 
that  experiment.    Several  of  them  had 


"earthquakes  and  rumors  of  earth- 
quakes" in  their  bodies  for  years  af- 
terward from  the  violent  shocks  of 
that  powerful  mule.  I  was  ruminat- 
ing over  the  experience  that  George 
Rutledge   had   in   his   attempt   to   ride 


If  vou  are  Interested  in 


We  Want 

We  want  every  Fruit  Grower  in 
the  United  States  to  see  a  copy  of 

Holstein=Friesan  Cattle  The  National  Fruit  Grower 


i 


You  should  write  today  for 
STAR  FARMS  new  circular 
called  "STAR  FARM  NEWS'' 
sent  FREE.  Write  today  before 
the  November  edition  is  exhaust- 
ed.   Address 

HORACE   F.  BRONSON 

Dept.  F  Cortland,  N.  Y- 


Send  us  the  names  of  people 
whom  you  know  are  growinp 
fruit,  along  with  your  own. 

An  article  on  spraying  in  every 
issue,  written  by  a  thoroughly 
practical  man. 

DON'T  DELAY 

Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample 
copy.    Address 

National  Fruit  Grower 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


Holstein  Heifer  $135. 


Two  years  old  in  September.  Fresh 
in  September.  Has  given  upwards  of 
40  lbs.  a  day  and  is  now  milking  welL 
Light  in  color,  a  beautiful,  well  de- 
veloped individual.  She  was  by  a  Jo- 
hanna sire  whose  dam  is  a  20-lb.  sis- 
ter of  the  World's  Champion  34-lb. 
4-year-old;  and  her  dam  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  Manor  DeKol  and  DeKol 
2d's  Butter  Boy  3d.  She  is  a  wonder- 
ful bargain  and  will  soon  pay  for  her- 
self. 


PorriAC  Caxtpso 


THE 


STEVENS   BROS."flASTINGS  COMPANY 


Aldoro    Farm 

Rosston,  Pa. 

We  have  Just  returned  home  from  the  most  successful  exhibition  at 
the  leading  State  Fairs,  that  has  ever  been  attained  by  any  breeder  of 
Berkshlres.  At  the  Ohio  and  also  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fairs  we  won 
the  highest  honors  In  every  class  In  wliich  we  showed,  including  all  the 
championships.  At  the  great  Inter-state  live  stock  atid  horse  show  at 
81.  .loe.  Mo.,  we  won  three  championships,  and  both  nRA.\D  C'H.\>II»IOX- 
smi'S.  We  closed  the  season  at  the  Illinois  Stale  Fair  at  Springfield, 
and  made  a  splendid  showing  there,  winning  mu'  .if  tiie  two  champion- 
sliips  and  the  Grand  Champion  Cup  fin-  the  lary;.  st  and  best  exhibit  of 
Herk.shires  made  in  1907,  by  any  exhll)itt.t  in  America.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  animals  of  all  ages  for  .<5alf.  l>red  in  tho  same  lines  as  the 
champions,  and  we  will  quote  attractive  piioes  on  any  young  stock  in  the 
herd. 

With  our  L.ARGE  YORKSHIRES  \v.  \v.  ic  very  successful  in  the  show 
ring,    and    we    have   about    150    good  ont^   lui   .sale. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE — We  have  a  few  bull  calves  for  sale.  We  In- 
vite correspondence,  and  esteem  It  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  describe 
and  quote  prices  on  our  offerings. 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

U/}e  Hog  Worm  is  tHe  Most  Dangerous  Foe  of  tHe  Hog 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 
unthrifty.  Then  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
worm.  Even  the  liver  and  lung  worms,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Remedy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  shoat,  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  this 
remedy.  Can't  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment.  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  it  is  easy 
to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  few  days*  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL. 


him.  He  had  worked  several  months 
and  saved  sufficient  money  to  buy  him 
a  broadcloth  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
"two-story"  hat,  costing  him  $30. 
This  suit  fit  him  like  a  snake-hide. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  girls. 
They  never  returned  it.  They  had 
great  fun  at  his  expense.  He  was  a 
rough,  unpolished  gem.  They  looked 
on  him  as  a  green-bay  tree.  He  flour- 
ished all  the  same.  He  spread  when 
around  them.  No  slight  gave  him  a 
set-back,  says  T.  F.  Sowells  in  Home 
and  Farm. 

He    concluded    to    go    to    a    camp- 
meeting  below     Warren.       He   asked 
my  father  to  let  him  ride  Butler.  He 
told  him  no;  that  the  mule  would  kill 
him.     "Why,  Judge,  no  mule  on  earth 
can  throw  me — I  have  broke  the  mus- 
tangs."    Pa    got    ready    and    went    to 
church   on   Sunday  morning.     George 
caught    Butler,   put   on   a   saddle   and 
girted    him    around   with    a   plow-line 
to  make  him  more  safe;  led  him  onto 
plowed  ground.     By  this  time  several 
boys    were    present   to    see    the    show 
and    three    girls.     Two    negroes    held 
the  mule  until  he  was  safe  in  the  sad- 
dle.      First   round   of  shocks   George 
remained  in  the   saddle.     He  remark- 
ed:  "I   told   the  Judge  that  I  would 
stay    on    him."       Second      round,    the 
mule  had  given  several  violent  shocks. 
George  began  to  look  pale  and  fright- 
ened.    The  third  round  the  mule  gave 
an    immense    jump    and    plunge.     He 
sent    the    two-story    hat,    George    and 
the  saddle  through  the  top  of  a  thorn- 
tree.     Boys   said   that   he    looked   like 
a    flying    squirrel    going    through    the 
air.     The  saddle  and  line  louged;  the 
two-story   hat   burst   like   a   hog-blad- 
der  on    striking   the   earth.     It    saved 
his   neck.     The   boys   picked   him   up; 
his  mouth  looked  like  a  boy's  who  had 
been  in  his  mother's  jam.     He  looked 
like   a   locust   in   the   back,   where   his 
coat  was  torn.     Lord  knows  what  he 
did    look    like    from    the   waist    down. 
The  girls  saw  his  plight;  one  fainted, 
the  other  two  "lit  a   shuck."     Pa,  on 
his  return   from   church,  remarked   to 
George:  "I  told  you  not  to  ride  that 
mule   on    Sunday?'     Don't    abuse   me. 
Judge;  the  mle  has  done  me  up,  and 
ruined    my   fine    suit   of   clothes,   torn 
to  atoms  by  the  thorns."     George  was 
well   in   two  weeks,   with   more   mule 
sense.     After  that  he  remembered  the 
Sabbath  day. 


It  takes  a  good,  thorough  man  to 
milk  a  cow  clean.  And  yet  he  can 
save  day  wages  by  doing  it.  Some 
times  we  think  we  are  in  too  big  a 
hurry  to  fuss  with  the  last  few 
streams  of  milk.  We  can  do  some- 
thing more  profitable.  But  that  is 
doubtful.  You  know  that  the  last 
strippings  have  the  most  cream  of  any 
in  them.  Let's  stick  to  it  till  we  get 
them. 

Almost  anybody  would  get  sick  and 
tired  of  the  same  things  to  eat  the 
whole  year  around.  The  horse  does, 
too.  Vary  his  ration  by  giving  him  a 
nice   little   warm  mash,   not  too   thin. 


once  in  a  while.  It  will  help  to  keep 
his  bowels  regular;  and  taste  good, 
too. 


■UTRTtRUfa 


NEWTON'S  HuvE  «no  Ceueii  Coit 

«  VETERIHART  SPECIFIC 

,^15  ycarssale.  Onftnticoean* 

S^tnll  cure  lleavet.    $1.(«j  p«r 

can.    (If  dealers,  or  expreaa 

prfpaifl.   Send  for  booKleU 

Tka.M«wto>Kcacd7t«.,1al«««,0. 


YOUR    HORSE   NEVER    ''AFRAID" 

iraiiis.  ir'<ii.>s  i.r  Mit.iiu.biles  if  •trivea 
th  a  "Be*ry  Bit."  the  ciily  ab^^lutely 
Bsfe  and  humane  bit  made.  "F<>ur  Bits 
in  One."  Quickly  adjusted  to  suit  any 
mouth.  Write  me  today  for  trial  oCer 
and  much  %-aliiahle  information. 
Prof.  R    H.  Beery,  Pleatant  Hill,  Oblo 


Your  Profits  Are  Cut 

At  FOUR  Point.  W  ABORTION 

1 .  You  Lose  ( alves  thus   preveutInK  a  natural  increase  in  your  benl. 
•2.  You  Lose  Milk,  a  direot  iiioncv  l<t>s. 

3,  You  Lose  town,  for  an  uuprutltalde  cow  must  be  disposed  of.  or  she  eaU 
her  head  off,  a  loss  in  either  i-ase. 

4.  You  Lose  Time  »nd  Lahor  in  raring  for  a  diseased  cow,  besides  running 
the  risk  of  infecting  the  entire  herd. 

You  can  stop  all  this  loss  by  st  aniplnvout  the  disease  wll  h  Dr.  Unvld  HoImtIh* 
AiitI-.4bortlonSerumlreatnieut.  Vou  ran  administer  the  treat  meiil  yourself. 
This  is  what  Dr.  A.  S.  .Alexander,  of  llie  WUcmvin  Kxperlmehtiil  .stntnni  ^a.vs  In 
rtpiv  toan  Imvilrvin  rekrard  to  the  Itolierts"  Trtvitiiunt  for  Ali<>rtl-.ii :  "l  1)Hl^t 
lOiifexsthat  Icaiitiot  j)n<irl»>eaiivthiinf  l">rcontaKioii''nl><>rtl<>ii  tliat  kfltesnstfood 
restiilts  as  those  oljfaliieil  from  tho  useof  l>r.  l>a\i<l  K'>i)ert>'  .\iiil  Al><.rtl.>ii  ser.iin. 
wliioh  to  my    knowledge  has  succeeded  wiierethor.Miirli  Hiiill'atiMn  of  an  untl 

nei^itii'  trt-atiiieiit  :nl\  i.»t'd  l>y  tne  had  failed 
to  !'f;»y  or  pri-vont  tlie  di<('a>'e,  111^  other 
renie<iifs  lire  alio  rditiltie  and  worthy  of 
exteriili'd  u.^e  liy  sliM'kiiuii." 

Your  herd  ni.iy  lK'it)fe<'ted  witli  aliortion 

without  sliiiwiiiK  |«t!<lfive  ■»yiii|iti>in*      It 

thert-  Is  a  laHiiikJ  "IT  In  the  t1ov\  of  milk  or 

III  tilt*  <i'iality.   If  voiir  i-owi*  ar«'  run  d«»«  ii 

or  are  out  of  coi.iiit  ioti,  >  oil  ou>rlit  to  ex- 

Biiiitie  tli'MJi  and  make  ft-st*  for  AiMirtiuii. 

Kviii  If  tliey  11  rt'  In  «p|tarf-nt  K"<'d  roiull- 

tloti.  out- ormore  of  them  may   have  the 

trerms  "f  I'lnia^iiiiix  alMirtloii  In  the  !«y!<- 

t'.-m.    It  will  r.-t  you  nothiiitj  to  Hud  out 

If  viMir  cows  are  i|tf»'ft''d.  and  th*>  sooner 

yoii  niakf  Ihett-st  the  more  you  will  sa\e 

In  tlnif  and  nnun-y. 

A»kfor'-r»ie  Prartlral  Hnoie  Velerliiarlaa."    It 

tellMall  ahoiit  nliortioti ;  how  to  deteif  it  and  liow  to 

Stamviltont.  It  U  »KKK.   I  his  t.o..k  Is  the  puliliili.d  result!" 

of  l>r.  l»a\ld  KidM-rts"  twenty  ytarsiexfu-ilmentsand  vci»'r 

Inary  exiMrli-in'e  with  the  dlsea»e  of  .Miortion.  It  i«  a  JI.OO 

cloth  bound  l>ook.  Tiit  out  the  coui>on  below  and  send  It  today  with  lih-  pont- 

aire.    If  you  nendnt  onre  »e  will  put  you  <.n  tlie  free  li«t  of      riie  Cattle 

.»<peoialist,"  a  monthly  li\est(MU  journal. 

4     1»       •*:„«  <i....»»..t<wi,  "<■  Buariinlre  lo  wipe  out  Ihf  iteriii*  of  ronl«Kl«>ii« 
A    FOSltlTC  llllttrailICO   ti,.,f,|«iilii  e>er}   r«.e    -here    llr     llol.rri,      »nli 
thortloB  Serum  It  n«ed  ax  direrled  In  ••The  Praflleal  Hiinie  >plirln»rliin  "     In  raw 
of  failure  we  return  Ihe  fi>«l  orirealmrnl. 

A  public  recotiillllon  of  l>r.  jtol.crrs'  tlioroUifliln'-.s  and  onilliehic  .i!*  a  \  et- 
erlnarian  was  his)  rccetit  appointment  a-  Mate  \  etirinarlan  of  U  i-.oi,sih. 
one  of  the  j^n-nlest  dairv  slates.  The  fart  that  hundrrtU  ul  hrrdnhate  Iwrn  tue- 
fe««fulU  treated— not  one  un»iH'i-e-sfulU  -t'  IS  v»  l.y  w  .■  .an  K''iarant«'f  the 
treatment.  Send  Ihe  Free  liook  (..upon  while  .ton  h.sw  It  In  mind.  The 
book  l»  a  complete  jfuide  in  ireatln^r  all  live  stork  diseases 
Dr.  Darld  Roberts  Veterinary  lo._,  f,\_^£"n«i  Aj^*!-'^- ?"!*?-*?-•- ^'A" 
DR.  DAVID  noHKHTS  VETERlNAHY  CO..    ^i-  '-rand  Ave  .  Waiike>«hR.  Wl* 

town rows horsei      .   .hog-s  ....  sheep      .  ..|H.tiltry.    V\  '    n. 

FREE  the  ■Praetual  Home  Veterinarian.     1  e>ii>Io!«i'  H>i'  lur  postage. 


$1.00  Free 

BOOK  COUPON 


N.imi 


R.  F.  D.  No.. 


...v.  •'.. 
AUo  (tend  * 


■The  v'attk-  .Spei  lali-t     Klil 
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Page  Fourteen 

THE   GASOLINE   ENGINE   AS   A 
FARM    IMPLEMENT. 

Many  persons  needing  power  and, 
in  fact,  many  power  users  of  to-day 
do  not  understand  the  advantages  ol 
the  gasoline  engine.  This  is  perhaps 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
study  its  merits.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  point  out  some  of  them, 
referring  more  particularly  to  its  use 
as  a  farm  ptnver. 

We  might  well  begin  by  saying  that 
a  gasoline  engine  is  one-man-power. 
That  is,  it  i-  a  intwcr  that  one  man 
alone  can  operate  to  good  advantage 
and  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  men 
with  other  kinds  of  power.  If  grind- 
ing feed,  he  starts  his  engine,  then 
attends  to  feeding  the  grinder  and 
sacking  the  ground  product.  The  en- 
gine supplies  the  power  and  takes 
care  of  itself  for  a  full  half  day  at  a 
time.  The  man  who  saws  wood  with 
a  gasoline  engine  does  not  attend  to 
the  engine.  He  "keeps  still  and  saws 
wood."  He  can  work  at  it  just  as 
hard  as  he  wants  to.  The  engine  is 
giving  him  plenty  of  power  all  of  the 
time.     H  he  doesn't  move  pretty  live- 


CHESTER  WHITES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS. 

20  choice  Spring  Sows,  open  ;  26  Fall  PigB 
both  sexes,  and  also  pome  very  fine  yearling 
bred  BOWS  that  are  extra  fine  and  were  prize 
winners  last  Fall.  12  head  Poland-Chlnap  from 
8  to  12  mouths  old.  I  never  had  a  better  offer- 
ing in  young  sows  than  this. 

C.  R.  CRE5SMAN, 
Bursonville,Bu,cKs  Co.,  Pa, 


"WANTED     INFORMATION 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  Owner 
who  has  good  farm  or  business  for 
sale  in  good  locality. 

"We  Charge  no  Comnil««lon.  We  con- 
duct our  Buyern'  IJepartment  for  the 
convenience  of  customers  who  wish  to 
purchase  Direct  of  Buyers. 

We  wish  to  hear  from  Onrnerw  Only 
who  desire  to  sell  direct  to  buyers, 
thus  saving  the  large  commission  usu- 
ally   charged   by    land   agents. 

Please  send  price  and  description  at 
once. 

Give  reason  for  selling  and  state 
when    possession    can    be    had. 

No    AKentN    Need    Answer.     We    will 
positively   deal   only   with   owners, 
— .\dflre««— 
Br  VERS'    DEPARTMENT 
Northwestern    AKrIculturtat, 

Minneapolis,   Minn. 


Cards 

Envelopes 

Letierheatis 

Circulars 

Catalogues 

Send  us  >  our  orders  and  let  us  get  you 
up  something  neat  and  attractive. 

Write  us  what  you  want 

BLOODED     STOCK 

OXFORD,    PA. 


ly.  lu'  is  letting  a  lot  .>f  power  go  to 

^^'Wiih  comparatively  little  care  of 
the  right  kind  and  at  the  proper  time, 
the  gasoline  engine  will  run  many  a 
dav  from  morning  till  night  with  prac- 
tically no  attention  from  anyone.  In 
driving  pumping  machinery,  that 
needs  no  special  attendant,  it  can  be 
set  to  work  after  being  oiled  and 
properly  adjusted,  and  left  for  hours 
without  the  care  of  an  attendant. 

Farm  labor  is  getting  to  be  a  trou- 
blesome question  and  the  time  is 
lure  when  the  farmer  must  look  up 
way^  and  means  to  do  his  work  alone. 
The  gasoline  engine  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  problem  may  be 
solved.  It  will  take  the  place  of  all 
your  hired  men  without  a  "cuss  w^ord 
;,r  a  -kick."  r.ut.  li>ten!  1  think  I 
hear  a  reader  sav,  "You  cant  plow 
harrow,  roll,  plant,  '^ow,  reap,  haul 
grain  and  other  products  with  a  gas- 
oline engine,  and  consequently  how 
are  we  to  get  along  without  the  hir- 
ed man?"  , 

T.et  me  tell  you  that  the  time  has 
come  when   all   of  this  work  is^  being 
successfullv  done  with  a  gasoline   en- 
gine, and  while  it  does  not  solve  the 
iiired  man  problem  entirely  it  goes  a 
long    way    wherever    tried.       Gasoline 
motor   tractors    are    now   in    use    that 
will    plow.   sow.   reap   and   thresh   and 
furnish    power    in    abundance.     W  ith 
-nch    a    gasoline    motor      wagon,    the 
farmer  alone  in  the   seat  may  pilot   a 
veritable    train    of    farm      implctnent- 
through  the  fields  coupled  to  his  mo- 
tor wagon  or  farm  locomotive,  if  you 
please— the  gang  plow  to  the  wagon, 
the  harrow  to  the  gang,  the  roller  to 
the  harrow,  and  the  drill  to  the  roller, 
doing  the   entire   series  in  one  swath. 
.\>  a   tractor  for  plowing  it  is  an  as- 
sured success  as  the  Hart-Parr  Trac- 
tion  has   so  ably  demonstrated. 

Think    of    the      independence      with 
>uch  an  outfit.     This  is  not  only  pos- 
sible   but    altogether    probable    in    the 
near    future.     No    need    of    the    hired 
man    then:    no    place    for   him   on   the 
farm.     What    will    he    do?        He    will 
move  to  the  city  and  help  build  ga«:o- 
line  engines,  motor  wagons,  and  farm 
imi)1ements   to   take   his  old   place   on 
the   farm;   he   will   raise  a   family  and 
buv  the   farmer's  products  to  live  on. 
One  of  the  late-t  uses  to  which  the 
gns<iline   eiigiiu-   ha=;   been   put  is   that 
.•f    operating    a    thresher    which    was 
liulled  through  the  field  froin  stack  to 
stack.     The  gasoline  engine  was  used 
n^   the   power   for  driving  the  separa- 
tor, the   whole   outfit   being  pulled   by 
hor>c«.     This  mothod  saved  the  dr.iw- 
ing    of    the    vlu.iv.  -    to    the    machine, 
and      it      fnthermore      permitted      the 
straw  to  be   scattered   throughout  the 
field,    where    it    could    be    burned,    de- 
-trtixini.;    llu'    we(  d    seeds    and    distrib- 
uting the  burned  straw  over  the  whole 
plot.     The  apparatus  is  as  yet  only  in 
the   exi>erimental   stage,  but   it  admits 
of   gre.'it    ]M  i-sibilities. 

The  gasriline  engine  is  deservedly 
catching  the  eye  of  everyone  who 
111  (d-  and  is  using  power.  bccnu«e  it 
i-  ready  for  work  at  all  times.  Yon 
needn't  spend  an  hour  of  your  valu- 
able time  in  getting  up  steam  or  get- 
ting it  rea(l\-  ti>  run  ^'ou  needn't 
wait  to  fill  the  boiler  if  the  water  has 
been  flrained  off.  Start  the  engine  to 
w'>rk  and  then  fill  the  tank.  Tf  you 
stop  the  gasoline  engine  for  an  hour 
or  two.  all  exjirnsp  <;topc  immediately; 
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ENON   HERD 
CHESTER 
WHITES 
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Have  some  extra  choice  Fall  pigs,  both 
sexes.  If  you  are  looking  for  good  onef 
write  me. 

D.  W.  SHELLABARGER,        Enoo.  Ohio 


'•-^mMwI^k'^^ 


Chester  Whites 


I  have  them  combining 
the  best  blood  iu  Chester 
County.  If  Tou  want  the 
Kood  old  Chester  that  has  made  this  county  fa- 
mous, we  have  them  here  that  will  please  you' 
We  breed  and  sell  on'y  the  best.     Write  me. 

L.  WEBSTER,    •   Kellon,    Pa. 


GREENWOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  I 
now  have  a  large  stock, 
probably  the  beht  I  erer 
owned,  thoroughbred 
Polaud-Chlna  ana  Ches 
Wr  White  Pigs,  2  to  6 
inua.  old,  sows  bred  boarK  ready  for  serrice,  all 
from  priee  winning  stock.  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
Cattie.   Butr  and  Barred  Plymoutb  R.  Chickens. 

Fmtiuh  und  HeHldence,  Ureeawood.  P». 

Address  C.  H.  DILDINE, 
Route  No.  I,  Rohrtburf,  P«. 


Bargains  In   PolantI 

Chinas,  BerkshlrmS' 

A  Chester  Whites 

I  now  have  a  large  stock 
o(  probably  the  best  I 
ever  owned.  Cannot 
tell  }ou  all  here,  out  I 
have  Boars  and  Sows, 
all  breeds,';  to  6  months 
old  mated  not  j.xln;  hov^s  bred  and  boars  ready 
for  Btryicf,  Guernsey  Calves  and  Registered 
b'otcD  Collie  Puppies  Write  for  prices 
AJa  '.e  circular.  Tnik  stock  muht  go  and  will 
jesoid.  M.  B  Turkey.  Baned  aud  White  P 
blocks.  Brown  Leghorns  for  sale. 

r.  F.  HAMILTON.    •    CtchruTine.  Pi. 


SEVEN 

BERKSHIRES 


pigs  farrowed,   May  30,   1907.     Can 
please  you.    Write  me  for  discrip- 
tion. 
P.  M.  STILEY,  Rough  &  Ready,  Pa. 


CHAMPION     HERD 


OF 


YorksKires 


At  the  recent  New  York  State  Fair 
we  won  every  first  Champion  and 
tlrand  Champion  we  showed  for,  also 
Champion  for  breeder,  same  for  exhib- 
itor as  well  a.s  the  American  Yorkshire 
special.  Every  animal  in  this  herd  for 
sale.  Pigs  three  months,  flO;  sows 
bred  130.  Holstein  bull  calvas  with 
the  best  of  breeding  $20. 

Pl.NB   GROVB   FARM,        -     Bsit*,   If.  Y. 


it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  up  steam 
for  another  run.  Tlie  engine  will  be 
there  ready  and  waiting  to  start  when- 
ever you  are  ready. 

Now  light  your  pipes  and  think  this 
over  and  begin  to  get  in  line.  We  ex- 
pect to  tell  you  about  this  wonderful- 
ly convenient  little  power  that  is  si- 
lently but  surely  winning  its  way  in- 
to the  very  hearts  of  the  best  and 
most  progressive  people  in  our  broad 
land. 


SELECTING  THE  SOW. 


A  sow  should  have  good  length, 
with  a  strong,  broad  back,  slightly 
arched,  strong  across  the  loins.  Par- 
ticularly do  we  want  a  sow  broad 
across  the  hams,  as  observed  when 
standing  behind  her,  and  the  hams 
should  extend  well  down  on  the 
hocks.  She  should  also  have  great 
depth  of  body,  but  not  the  narrow 
depth  that  allows  the  belly  to  drag 
the  ground  when  she  is  heavy  with 
pig- 
Always  select  a  sow  that  shows  a 
quiet  disposition.  Indications  that 
point  to  this  arc  a  broad  face,  and 
cars  that  are  not  foxy.  With  the  up- 
eared  breeds  a  dividing  line  is  easily 
drawn  between  those  that  are  quiet 
and  those  that  are  too  nervous. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  those  that  have  good,  strong 
bone,  and  stand  perfectly  on  their 
feet.  .Attention  should  also  be  given 
to  the  number  of  teats.  There  should 
be  at  least  ten.  We  have  two  aged 
sows  that  only  have  eight  each  and 
we  have  several  times  wished  they 
had  more.  With  all  these  desirable 
points  the  sow  should  also  have  a 
good  coat  of  hair,  says  the  American 
Swineherd. 

Now  as  to  feeding  from  birth  to 
farrowing  time,  it  should  be  along  the 
same  line  all  the  time.  The  foods 
that  are  best  to  produce  bone  and 
muscle  are  also  the  ones  to  produce 
the  most  desirable  development  of  the 
young  she  carries  and  the  milking 
qualities. 

Sows  for  breeders  should  have 
plenty  of  range  over  pasture  fields — 
clover,  timoth}'  and  blue  grass.  Ex- 
ercise is  absolutely  necessary  for 
proper  development  of  the  system. 
Aside  from  the  pasture  she  gets  she 
should  have  bran  and  middlings,  with 
a  very  small  amount  of  corn.  During 
the  winter  season  clover  hay  and 
roots  make  a  desirable  part  ration. 
With  this  care  in  slection  she  must 
also  have  kind  treatment,  so  that  she 
will  always  look  on  her  keeper  as  her 
friend.  Many  coarxc  qualities  that 
arc  desirable  in  ;i  good  brood  '^ow  will 
condemn  her  in  the  show  ring,  and 
her  offspring  for  feeders.  But  these 
cm  be  eliminated  from  her  offspring 
l»v    the    selection    of    their    sire. 


In  a  breeding  boar  too  much  bone 
t>r  -.nuscle  is  as  bad  as  too  tnuch  fat, 
though  not  so  common. 


The  swine  exhibit  at  the  Iowa  State 
Fair  was  a  record  breaker.  A  new 
swine  building  has  been  erected  on 
the  grounds,  large  enough,  it  was  sup- 
posed, to  meet  the  requirements  for 
many  years  to  come,  but  it  was  filled 
to  the  limit  with  exhibits,  and  there 
was  overflow  enough  to  make  a  cred- 
itable exhibit  at  any  ordinary  State 
Fair. 


A  well  bred,  well  cared  f.ir  colt 
grows  rapidly  into  money.  While 
raising  one  it  is  just  as  well  to  raise 
a  good  one. 
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Under  iiM  circumstances  should  a 
breeder  ship  to  a  man  on  a  mail  or- 
der an  animal  that  he  would  not  care 
to  use  himself. 


UPTOZO 

Do  you  care  for  yotir  teetK? 

If  so  do  not  u:e  a  cheap  powder,  or  Wash;  give  them  the 
BEST  that  can  be  had.  Something  that  is  an  antiseptic  and 
retards  the  formation  of  tarter  and  beauiifies  bleeding  and 
receeding  gums.  Write  for  testimonial  if  doubtful,  as  its  users 
are  only  too  willing  to  recoinend  it. 


It's  Uptozo  tootH  paste 

In  3  ounce  tubes 

at  reliable  druggists  or  niaile<l  to  any  address  for    25c. 
BABB  (Sl  CO.,    Fairbill  Station,     PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

Mention  Blooded  Stock  when  writing. 


T 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK. 

Tne  publishers  of  the  Agricultural  Epitomist,  .^pencpr.  Iruiiana.  (the  only  agricultural  pap» 
that  is  eflited  and  printed  on  a  farm)  have  made  arran^'ements  by  which  they  can  offer  with  each 
tliree  years'  subscription  to  their  papor  at  'yO  cents,  a  copy  of 

ROPP'S     COIV.MERCIAL    CALCULATOR 

absolutely  free,  postage  prepaid.  You  s'lould  not  ovi-rlook  ihi>  opportunity  to  secure  one  of  the 
foremost  farm  monthlies  in  trie  country,  togetner  wild  mis  valuable  book  at  the  price  of  the  paper 
alone. 


WHAT    THE    CALCULATOR    IS 


f^ 


l! 


i^y^ 


>i/A'  Cl'  |\;i  '1     inches. 

Hand.'iomrlv  and  at  tr;i'  '  iN<'1>  i  'Uiid  it 
(he  pocket.  .\  cojiy  of  tm.-^  usetul  and 
mechanic,  or  bu.sine.''.s  man. 


cloth, 
practit 


.       A  REAn\  CALCLLATOR,  BUSINESS  ARITHMB* 
lie  and  REFERENCF  BOOK  COMBINED. 

This  is  unquPhtlonahly  the  most  complete  and 
convc.nlf  lit  work  on  hicurcs  for  PRACTICAL  USB 
ever  i)\i:jil'^hPd.  It  contaiii.s  nearly  all  the  Short 
I'uts  known :  hundreds  of  Simple  Rules  and  Original 
Methods  for  ••i;.i>v  and  Ua[)id  Culrulatlon."  and 
Miillias  of  .Accurate  Answers  to  Business  Examples 
and  to  rractiial  I'rohiciiis. 

It  Sifts  and  Simplifies  the  wliole  science  Of  Arltb« 
mctlc,  rcLiirilim  imly  the  Cream  in  a  nutshell,  as  it 
were.  H.>!  Tahlps,  Hnlcs  and  .Metliod.s  are  extremely 
sinmle  eaiim-mly  useful  practical,  and  fully  abreast 
with  the  ai:e  of  stcum  and  rlcctridty. 

l.vcryone  wlio  prci.  rs  to  take  the  Simplest  the 
Shortest  and  the  Ensitst  way  for  doiiiR  nls  work 
should  po.--e.sf,  a  copy  of  thin  iiHofni  and  convenient 
I'ofi.et  Manual.  It  v,  111  cnaiile c. t  ryhody  to  become 
I'roiicient  and  Q'llrk  in  I  wiins;  and  to  many  a 
yonng  person  it  may  i)rove  t"  ho  a  stepping  stone 
to  a  sncces.sful  hu-lnes.-;  career. 
IT  WILL  snow  AT  A  GLANCE.  W  ITHOLT  THE 
LSE  OF  PENCIL.  I'LN  OR  PAPER 

The  ruimber  of  bushels  and  pounds  in  a  load  of 
Wheat,  Com,  I!yc,  u.it.<,  or  UarU  y.  and  the  correct 
amount  for  s;um'  at  any  priie  tur  hus-hcl. 

'I  he  •.xact  amount  for  a  lot  of  hoes  or  cattle,  front 
1  111.  to  a  carload,  at  any  price  per  cwt. 

The  correct  amount  fora  lo;id  of  May.  8traw^oal 
or  «  oke,  from  2'>  cei;ts  to  SJO.no  ikt  ton.       ^^ 

Tiie  correct  amoiint  for  articles  sold  by  the 
Bn-hcl,  I'o'.i.id,  Yard  or  I)o/rn  from  i  c  to  $1. 

i  lie  e.xact  wagis  for  any  time,  at  varfotis  rates  per 
minth,  pi  r  weiT;  and  per  day. 

Iho  e(|ui%alcnt  of  wheat  In  flour,  when  exchang- 
Inc  same,  from  ^h  to  -lo  lUs.  to  the  bushel.. 

■|  he  onl>  correct  Pi;le  and  lahle  for  estimating 
the  exact  content*  'if  l-c-.  of  all  sizes. 

Tlie  exact  coricni*  of  I.uinlicr,  Cisterns^  Bins, 
^\airon  Beds,  ("rn  (ritit.  r^rd-wood  and  Carpen- 
ttr-',   PI  istcrcr>i'  and    HricKlavcrs'  work. 

The  exact  interest  on  any  stim,  for  any  time,  at 
;i:,,   pnietiiul  rate  jier  cent. 

The  Day  of  (he  Week,  for  any  date  In  300  years* 
bcMilf-s  hiiiidreds  of  oilier  very  u^ifiil  things. 

it  Hives  all  tlie  Latest  and  Shortest  nu'thoda 
known,  he-irle.s  Hiiny  iiut)!i-hed  fi-r  the  first  time; 
\U,'.  .\n  Easy  and  Lnerring  process  for  "Adding 
I.one  I'oiunih*:  Short  Cuts  In  Multiplication  and 
Division.  Problems  in  I  rut  ions.  Interest,  Per- 
eenta-'o.  Mensur.it  l>)n,  etc.,  are  usually  solved  with 
Ic'W  thin  one-ihird  the  fljjurcs  and  labor  required 
liy  ordinary  methods. 

with    round  corners  and  Just  the  right  size  to  fit 
al  wiifk  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer. 


FILL  OUT 
THIS  COUPON 

Enclose    ,")0    cents  and   mall  at  once 

t  1 

Epitomint     Publishing      Co. 
D«pt.  SPENCCR.  IND. 


COUPON 


M'lioMi.'^l    rrBl.lsiliXG  CO..  SPENcrR,  Indiana. 

tientleinen: — Knrlosed  find  hO  cent.s  for  which  send  the 
v.,  \\      Lsr    for  three   vcars  from  date.      8end  me  as  a  premliUD 

pustpuUl  a  c.'in-  of   ItDll-S  CCMMFRCUL  C.^LCVlJiTOR, 

Xanic  MM 


Addres 


■  *•»«•«•«••••»«••»« 
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THE  SOUTHERN  SPRING  LAMB. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  Decembeii— 1907 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— igey. 


The  lamb  is  the  profifitable  incident 
of  sheep  raising.  The  mother  ewe 
pavs  for  her  keep,  and  the  interest  on 
the  money  she  cost  with  wool  from 
off  her  back,  and  when  she  is  market- 
ed she  invariably  sells  for  all  or  more 
than  she  cost. 

The  lamb,  the  yearly  or  semi-year- 
ly offspring  of  the  ewe,  is  in  demand 
and  the  demand  is  growing  from  year 
to  year.  It  is  a  safe  assertion  that 
every  lamb  in  the  United  States  to- 
day is  worth  twice  as  much  as  lambs 
were  worth  five  years  ago,  and  the 
actual  demand  is  five  times  greater 

So  far  as  the  whole  southern  coun- 
try is  concerned,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  is  suitable  for 
lamb-raising  on  a  regular  commercial 
basis;  in  fact,  the  Southern  States 
can  raise  lambs  and  market  them  to 
better  advantage  than  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  said  without  a  study  of 
the  subject  and  close  personal  obser- 
vation.      For    many   years    the    sheep 
buyers    have   made    periodical    buying 
trips  into  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
it  is  often  asserted  that  the  Kentucky 
lamb  is  the  best  which  is  sold  on  the 
New    York   market.       In    the    present 
season   there   has  been   a   contest   be- 
tween the  markets  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis    for    the    sale    of    lambs    from 
Tennessee     and     Kentucky.         These 
Iambs   have      reputation     and    quality 
which   cause  them  to   sell   at   the  top 
of  the   market.       They     were   always 
good   lambs,  and  it  is  only  in   recent 
years    that    Kentucky    and    Tennessee 
have   shipped   lambs   to   the   Western 
markets.     St.   Louis  has  run  for  sev- 
eral months  at  a  time  selling  them  at 
!)^    to   8   cents    a      pound     and    even 
ibove    the    lo-cent      mark.       Chicago 
;)ackers  not   getting  these  lambs  fast 
Enough,  sent  buyers  to  Western  Ken- 
tucky  and     Tennessee     and     bought 
ihem  up.  landing  them  in  Chicago  at 
•I  cost  of  8  cents  a   pound,   says   the 
National    Stockman.     Many    of    these 
imbs  are  from  the  country  tributary 
•0  the    Mobile     and     Ohio    Railroad, 
'^ut  it  is  not  alone  in   Kentucky  and 
fennessee    that    these    fine    Southern 
imbs    are    raised.       Within    the    past 
ew  months  the  writer  of  this  article 
aw  Southern  lambs  bought  and  sold 
t  Memphis.  Mobile.  Nashville.  Atlan- 
i,    Birmingham.    Macon.    Richmond, 
.'orfolk.  Washington  and  Baltimore— 
II    Southern    markets— and    in    every 
istance    they    sold    for    good    prices, 
-om  6  cents  to  7M  cents  a  pound.     At 
le    Baltimore    market    a    shipper    of 
leep,  who  travels  through  the  coun- 
y,    buying    a    few    here    and    a    few 
lere,  and  shipping  them,  said:  "There 
Fr    Editor,  are  two  car-loads  of  this 
■ar's  lambs  which   I   have  picked  up 
,    North    Carolina    and    Virginia,    on 
e  line  of  the  Southern  railway,  and 
>t    a    single    r.ne    of    them    cost    any 
ore   to   raise   than  a  chicken."     The 
mbs  nrc  celling  at  $300  to  $500  per 

ad.  ... 

The  lambs  were  not  scrubs  or  lU- 
ed;  neither  were  they  thin;  there 
•re'  some  tailings  and  thin  lambs, 
t  they  were  exceptions.  The  South- 
,wns  and  other  Downs  were  well 
oresented  by  black  and  spotted 
•es,  and  the  general  offerings  indi- 
ted healthy  lambs,  raised  by  good 
,thers  in  n  general  out-of-door  cli- 
1,^  ite. 


The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating  thereof,  and  the  proof  of  hve 
stock  is  found  in  market.     At  Atlan- 
ta we  asked:  "Are  you  getting  enough 
lambs  to  supply  your  trade?"  and  the 
answer    was:      "No."     We    asked    the 
same    question    in    ten   different   mar- 
kets and  the  answer  was:  "No."  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  overstocking  the 
market    with    good    lambs.     Then    we 
asked:    "Cannot    they    raise    lambs    in 
the    Southern   country?"    and   the   an- 
swer was:   "Yes,  they  can  raise  them 
but  not  as  fast  as  we  can  sell  them." 
In    letters   written    to   one   hundred 
(liffercn    sheep    raisers    in    the    South- 
ern States,  asking  if  their  section  was 
suitable   for  raising  sheep  and  lambs, 
onlv  one  unfavorable  answer  was  re- 
ceived,   and    that    said    "dogs."       The 
climate  was  all  right;  the  sheep  were 
healthy;  the  lambs  were  easily  raised, 
but    there   were   "dogs."     In   our   tra- 
vels through  the   Southern   States  we 
(lid  not  see  any  flock  of  sheep  which 
with  a   little  care     and     wire  fencing 
would  not  be  kept  safe  from  dogs.  In 
the  only  section  where  sheep  ran  on 
the    open    range,    as    they    do    in    the 
Western    States,    there    was   no    com- 
plaint   of    dogs.       The    dog    question, 
however,  is  a* live  subject  where  sheep 
:ire   concerned,   and   more   sheep  dogs 
and  less  sheep-killing  dogs  are  need- 
ed  in   the   Southern   States. 

We  will  have  to  conclude  this  sub- 
ject by  saying  that  it  is  a  general  and 
not  a  local  matter.  Lambs  can  be 
raised  to  the  very  best  advantage  in 
every  county  and  every  state  travers- 
ed by  the  Southern  railway.  The  up- 
lands arc  always  preferable  for  sheep 
raising  and  many  a  Southern  planter 
can    raise   a    remunerative    number   of 


fashion  Book  Freo!{ 

I  want  to  send  you  mV  handsome 
new  book  showing  hundreds  ol  the 
latest  styles  with  illustrated  les- 
sons on  cutting  and  dressmaking. 
I  will  agree  to  sell  you  all  the  pat- 
terns you  want  for  five  cents  eaC 
They  arc  the   same   pat- 
terns   you     have    always 
paid  lOc  and  15c  lor  at  the 
stores,  made  by  the  same 
people,  and  correct  in  cv; 
ery  detail. 

HOW  I  DO  IT. 

r  publish  the  FARMER'S 
CAIX,  a  weekly  farm  pa- 
per 'that    every     Farmer 
should  read.    I  want  e very- 
farm   home  to  subscribe 
for  it.     It  treats  on  all 
subjects    pertaining  to 
the   farm.      It   is   also 
mighty  interesting  for 
the  woman  on  a  farm. 
Among  its  special 
features  for  women 

folks  is  its  fash-« 

ions  in   which   I 

show  the 

.*  Five  C«at 
PktUraa. 

Let  me  help  you 

to  save  money. 

^  My  Special  Offer. 

Send  me  25  cents  and  I  willsend  you  the  ^^^^ 
cllleT.rT  weeh  (over  1,000  pages)  lor  on*  jr««r 

S?will  sTod^my  bijr  Fashion  Book  to  you  free, 
w.ll  also  a^ee  to  sell  you  "V  P-^^J"  s^entlff 
thereafter  Tor  5  cts.    1  can  sell  H>em  for  5  cents  D« 
cause  I  buy  them  by  the  thousand  and  don  I  majre 


Qmiacy.m. 


BEABAHUiADMAN, 

Firemen     and    iJrakemen 

Earn  from  »HK»  to  f  185 

a  month.    tiiHiluHt»-ot 

this  mhool   in  v^xvnX  At- 

niand.      Actual   railway 

offloials  teach  you  by 

mall  (lurlnfr  your  spare  time. 

at  xiimll  <'o*t.     Frf f  cRtaloir,  etc.  ,  ,^  . 

The  Wenthe  Railway  Corret.  School.  '^*^ 

Box  641,  Freeport.  111. 


Durocs   At    A  Bargain 


«o   O 


^^ 


'*•-». 


LOUIE  W.  WADE, 


A  choice  lot|of  young  pigsffor  sale  from 
prize  winning  blood,    priced  (either'sex) 
ai;|Io  to    f25.     Satisfaction    guaranteed. 
1^     Write  me  mentioning  Bloo<le(l|Stock. 


OUR  GUERNSEYS  WON  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

Do  Yofi  Wmni  m  Bull  Omif? 

Our  Herd 
Has  Made 
RECORDS 

in  the 
Show   Ring 

Write  for  detailed  descH^ioTi.    Our  prices  are  reasonable 

IkLDORO  FARM,  Rommimn  Pmm 


Iambs  without  increasing  the  size  of 
the  pasturage  which  he  uses  or  ought 
to  use  for  his  horses  and  his  milch 
cows. 

THE    MULE   INDUSTRY. 

Growing  mules  in  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri is  now  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries, and  Kansas  City  is  the  greatest 
mule   market    in   the   world.     Raising 
mules  has  many  advantages  over  the 
horse     industry.      The     market     for 
mules  is  as  staple  as  that  for  hogs  or 
cattle.     They  are  ready  for  market  at 
three  years   old  or  before.     They  do 
not  have   to  be  broken,  but  are  just 
driven  to  the  station  and  shipped  like 
cattle.     They   are   usually    sound   and 
seldom  get  hurt.     They  seem  to  know 
enough  to  steer  clear  of  barbed  wires, 
and    if    they    do    get    against    it    they 
stop,  never  get  excited  and  tear  them- 
selves to  pieces.     Just  now  they  are 
in  great  demand  at  good  prices;  $ioo 
to   $150   is   about   the   price   paid.     It 
costs   less   to   raise   mules  than  colts, 
and  they  are  more  quiet  and  seldom 
give   trouble   by   breaking  out  of   in- 
closures. 

Weaning  mules   readily  sell  at  ?50 
to  $75,   and   $20  is   considered  ample 
pay   for   cost   of   keeping  until   ready 
for   market.     They   can   never  be   in- 
duced to  eat  as  much  grain  as  a  horse 
and  seldom  eat  enough  to  hurt  them- 
selves.    As  soon  as  they  are  two  years 
old  they  are  kept  on  the  best  pasture 
and  fed  about  all  the  grain  they  will 
eat,  and  as  soon  as  fat  and  slick  they 
are  ready  for  the  market,  and  buyers 
arc    always    waiting   for    them.       For 
these   reasons   it  will  readily  be  seen 
that    mules    give    a    far   more    certain 
and  greater  profit  than  horses,  and  1 
often  wonder  that  eastern  farmers  do 
not  give  them  more  attention. 

CARE  OF  COWS  IN  WINTER. 


Tn  order  to  make  winter  dairying 
profitable  the  cows  must  have  good 
comfortable  quarters.  The  old  way 
of  keeping  them  in  the  back  yard,  on 
the  lee  side  of  the  straw  stack  to  en- 
dure the  storms  and  blizzards  will  not 
answer.  It  is  too  expensive.  Even 
with  an  open  shed  to  go  under  when 
it  "Storms  thev  will  consume  more 
food,  and  yield  less  milk  than  when 
housed  in  warm,  well  ventilated  sta- 
bles. I  am  sure  of  this,  for  my  fa- 
ther kept  his  cows  in  the  barn  jrard 
and    I    followed   his    example   until    1 


learned  better.     I  know  from  person- 
al  experience  that  cows  kept  out  of 
doors  in  cold  weather  will  eat  nearly 
twice    as    much    as    the    same    cows 
would   if   kept   in   warm   stables,   and 
will  not  give  as  much  milk.     In  this 
case,  "mercy   to  the  beast"   pays  for 
the    mercy,   in   dollars   and   cents.     A 
cow  suffering  from  the  cold,  with  her 
back  humped  u^.  like  a  camel  is  not 
in  the  proper  shape  of  body,  or  frame 
of    mind,    to    secrete    much    milk.     It 
requires   nearly  all  the  food   she   can 
consume    to   keep     the      fires    of   hfe 
burning,   and   she   has   but    little    sur- 
plus to  be  spared  for  making  milk. 

I  know  that  the  farmers  in  the 
west  do  not  winter  their  cows  out  of 
doors,  for  I  have  been  in  some  of 
their  warm  well  kept  stables  and  seen 
them  milking  their  comfortable  cows. 
Our  stables  in  the  basement  of  the 
barn  are  so  warm  that  it  seldom 
freezes  in  them. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  humane  man 
to  see  his  cattle  comfortable,  and 
when  he  comes  into  the  warm  sitting 
room  at  night,  takes  off  his  boots,  and 
puts  on  his  slippers,  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  his  animals  are  enjoying 
themselves.  "The  righteous  man  re- 
gardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,"  says  the 
Scripture. 

Some   of   our   neighbors   keep   their 
cows,  young  cattle  and   hogs,  in  the 
basement  of  their  barns  without  tying. 
They  are  well  bedded  with  straw,  and 
the  fodder  is  thrown  down  from  above 
through   holes  in   the  barn   floor  into 
boxes  from  which  the  cattle  eat,  and 
when  meal,  or  bran  is  fed,  it  is  put 
into  the  boxes.     They  claim  that  this 
arrangement     saves     labor   in   taking 
care  of  their  stock,  and  that  the  abun- 
dant exercise  it  gives  is  a  benefit  to 
the    cattle.        Some    writers    on    dairy 
topics   have    recently     advocated   this 
arrangement,  but  I  do  not  approve  of 
it      Herding  all  the  animals  together 
without      any      restraint      encourages 
their  natural  greediness,  and  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  "bosses"  to  drive  those 
they    can    master,    and    of   the    driven 
ones  tn  drive  others  from  their  boxes, 
and    tills    extensive    driving   is    perni- 
cious, especially  at  milking  time. 

Hasty  eating  and  imperfect  masti- 
cation.' are  not  good  for  man  or 
beast.  It  is  true  that  cattle  have  the 
power  to  raise  their  "cud"  and  re- 
chew  the  coarse  portions,  but  an  ex- 
amination of  their  dung  shows  that 
thev    do    not    always    do    it.    and    we 
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sometimes   hear   about   cattle  "losing 

their  cud."  ,    .  . 

Cows  are  not  all  of  the  same  nat- 
ural  temperament.       Some   are     ner- 
vous,   quick   motioned,   and     restless, 
others    cold-blooded,      contented    and 
slow     The    best    cow    I    ever   owned 
was  a  slow  deliberate  eater,  good  na- 
tured,  patient,  and  never  in  a  hurry. 
Do  you   suppose   I   would     have   had 
that   cow   run   with   a     dozen   greedy, 
fighting   cows   grabbing  for   the   best 
fodder,  breathing  on  it,  slobbering  on 
it,  and  getting  the  best,  because   she 
was    slow?      Then    again      cows,    like 
folks,   do    not   always   feel   well,    and 
from  that  cause  do  not  devour  a  full 
ration.     I  want  to  know  when  this  is 
the    case,    and     favor     them   with    a 
chage  of  food,  or  a  little  better  diet. 
I    want    all    my    animals    fastened    in 
their    stalls,    says    J.    W.    Ingham,    of 
Bradford   County,   Pa.,   so   I   can   see 
how   much   they   eat,   and  how   much 
they   leave,   and   so   I   can   feed   some 
more   meal  than  others  because   they 
pav  for  it  better.     Each  of  my  cows 
ha've  a  stall  4/2  fe^t  wide,  with  a  par- 
tition  between     each     cow     and   her 
neighbor,  and  a  separate  manger,  and 
feed-box   for     each     cow.       This   ar- 
rangement   enables    me    to    insure    to 
each  cow  her  just   rights,  and  to  ta- 
vor  some,  if  need  be. 


There  would  be  no  trouble  in  catch- 
ing the  colt  when  out  to  pasture,  if 
he  was  brought  up  as  he  should  be. 
If  a  horse  is  hard  to  catch  it  is  a 
pretty  sure  sign  that  he  isn  t  well  used 
after  he  is  caught. 


Cntawij  Twis  \w  Urge   Baj  Crtps 

Tliree    of    Clarke'.    Inten-e    Cultivator. 

Droduced  this  year  14  1-2  acres.  102 
?ons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa.  Timothy  and 
Redtop  hay.     If  you  want  to  know  how 

DOUBLE  ACTIOII  il/  JOIKTED  POLE  CUU 

^*     v*L  Ml        //    cinMirs  to  Itw  j^ 

CO.   g 

Jointed    pole     takes     all     weight   off 

horses  and  keeps  their  heels  away 

from  the  disks. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.. 

6  Main  Street.      -    Higganum,  Conn. 


GOOD  INVESTCDENTS 


FIRST      TV^ORTGAGE     BONDS 

S  per  cent,  clear  of  taxes.  Interest  payable  semmi-annually.  July  and  January 

.tand  investigation  of  8100.  iO  $2000 

TH.«  bonds  are  o««cd  fo.  sai.  in  sunjs  ranging  Uo^  S.oo  to  S.ooo,  and  a«  to  «cu.  capita,  fo.  a  U.  g.ow- 
-  busings  to  incase  the  —  o^-j^^^  g^,,  ^,,^,  ,  ^,„,^ 

a      ^-r  ,.•«♦   ri^-ar  of  taxcs   interest  semi-annually,  on  good  property, 

5"-MrS^'^  ^  rsil^sVfron":  ^^^  ^^'-^ " .  a.  on.    ^  ^^^^^^    ^^ 


O.  E.  MORRISON, 
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Directory  of  Breeders'  Associations 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 1907. 


The  following  list  comprises  the 
name  of  every  live  stock  breeders'  as- 
sociation in  the  United  States,  of  which 
we  have  record.  The  name  and  ad- 
dress of  secretary  will  also  be  found 
in  every  case.  If  any  associations  of 
this  kind  are  not  listed,  we  ask  that 
secretaries  notify  us  at  once  and  also 
notify  us  at  once  as  to  any  change  In 
names  and  addresses.  It  will  be  the 
intention  to  keep  this  list  up  to  date, 
and  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  of 
secretaries   to   that   end. 


Cattle  Breeders. 

American  Aberdeen -Angus  Breeders' 
Association — Thomas  McFarlane,  Pedi- 
gree Record  Building,  Union  Stock 
Yards,    Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club — L.  P. 
Slsson,   Newark,   O.,   Secretary. 

American  Galloway  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas.  Gray.  Pedigree  Record 
Buildingr.  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — W. 
H.  Caldwell,  Peterboro,  N.  H..  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— C.  R.  Thomas,  Stock  Yards, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Secretary. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — J.  J. 
Hemingway,    New    York,    Secretary. 

The  Polled  Durham  Breeders'  Ass'n.. 
J.  H.  Martz,  Scc.-Treas.,  Greenville, 
Ohio. 

American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— John  "U'.  Groves,  Pedigree 
Record  Building,  Uni:>n  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Susse.v  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion— Overton  Lea,  Nashville.  Tenn., 
Secretary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association — C. 
M.    Winslow.   Brandon,   Vt..   Secretary. 

Breeders'  Association  of  French-Ca- 
nadian Cattle  of  the  United  States — 
W.  J.  McCurdy.  Dinghamton,  N.  Y.. 
Secretary. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
America — H.  B.  Richards,  Easton,  Pa., 
Secretary. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
Amt'rica — F.  L.  Hougiiton.  Brattleboro, 
Vt..    Secretary. 

Maine  State  Jersev  Cattle  Aa.«'ocia- 
tion — X.  R.  Pike,  Winthrop,  Maine. 
Secretary. 

National  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Associatl  >n — A.  E.  White.  Chicago. 
Secretary,    5t>2'j    Madison    Ave. 

Am<>ri<an  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — Warrf-n  Gammon,  Secre- 
tary,   Des   Moine.«,    Io%va. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  Amerfcft 
f  incorporated  ) — ■  Harley  A.  Martin. 
Gotham,     Wisconsin.     S«'Cretary. 

Shelby  County  Fine  St  'ck  Excliange, 
Harlan.  Iowa — L.   H.   Packard*  Sec'y. 


inf  Inn — 
Chl- 

a — Geo. 

V.irds. 

i^o..    Chas. 


ll»rMe    nreedem, 

American  Assofi;jt  inn  nf  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Hor.scs 
— J.  I ».  Cunnui'.  ,1t..  Wal.;isli.  Indiana, 
Secretary. 

.Vnnricaii  Brttders'  As.siocia  tion  of 
Jacks  and  J*»nnets — J.  W.  Jones,  Co- 
lumbia,   Tenn.,    Secretary. 

American     Clyilesil.'ile       A«>; 
R.    B.   Ogllvi*^.    fiiiiin    >{<<<■]{.    ^ 
cago.    Secretary. 

F'ercheron  Societv  f  .\\u- 
W.  StubhlefleUl.  Uniu!!  .-!.. 
^''hic.ngn,    Secretary. 

The    Perch'>r<»n    Ruad.^ter 
C  Glenn,  Columtnis,  Ohio,  Secretary. 

American  Saddle  Ilnrpc  Breeders' 
As.**  xiatiiin — T.  H.  Nail.  I.,oui.«<vilIe,  Ky.. 
Sef  retary. 

American  Fh^tlnnd  Pnnv  r'lnh — Mor- 
timer UeverinK  Lafayett-  Indiana, 
Secretary. 

.Smfri'-an  .^liir.-  Tlor.'ie  Bree.lers'  As- 
sociation— Charli  <;  nuiei-^c  \V«  nonH. 
Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Stud  Hook  (Tlmrous-h- 
breds) — James-  F.  Wliceler.  N.  Y.,  R»'g- 
i.«trar. 

.American  Trotting  Register  Co. — 
W.    H.    Knight,    Chi'-ago.    Secretary. 

American  ."^urfniu  Hor?*^  A.^soclation 
—Alexander  Gnlbr.Tith.  Janesvllle, 
Wis..   Secretar>'. 

Cleveland  Ha\  Sn.-ietv  of  America — 
R.  P.  Steriiker  Wc^t  Orange,  N.  j., 
.«!ecretary. 

The  Freri'  h  ro.n.  h  Horse  Roadster 
Co..  Mr.  Cha.'!,  C.  c.ienn.  Secretary,  Co- 
lumbus.   Oliio. 

French       r-oach       Horse       Sof-letv     of 


America — Duncan  E.  Willett,  2112 
Micliigan    Ave.,    Chicago,    Secretary. 

German  Hanoverian  and  Oldenburg 
Coach  Horse  Breeders'  Association — 
J.   Crouch,   Lafayette,   Ind,,   Secretary. 

Morgan  Horse  Register — Joseph  Bat- 
tel.,   Mlddlebury,    Vt.,    editor. 

National  French  Draft  Horse  Asso- 
ciation— C.  E.  Stubbs,  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
Secretary. 

Oldenburg  Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America — C.  E.  Stubbs,  FairHeld, 
Iowa,  Secretary. 


Sheep  Breeders. 

American  and  Delaine  Merino  Rec- 
ord Association — S.  M.  Cleaver,  Dela- 
ware,  O.,   Secretary. 

Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders'  Publishing  Association — R. 
P.    Berry,    Clokey,    Pa.,    Secretary. 

Franco-American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray, 
Hemlock,   N.    Y.,   Secretary. 

Improved  Black-Top  Delaine  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — O.  Ml 
Robertson.  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  Secre- 
tary. 

Interstate  and  International  Polled 
Dickinson  Register — H.  G.  McDowell. 
Canton.  O.,  Secretary. 

Michigan  Merino  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association — E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg, 
Mich..    Secretary. 

National  Delaine  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  B.  McClel- 
land.   Cannonsburg.    Pa.,    Secretary. 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  As- 
K.iciatlon — R.  O.  Logan.  California, 
Mich..     .Secretary. 

Standard  American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray. 
Hemlock,    N.    Y.,    Secretary. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Registry 
Association — J.  A.  B.  "Walker,  Mount 
Air.    Pa.,    Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— C.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrlsburg, 
Vt.,    Secretary. 

New  York  State  American  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — J.  Hora- 
tio Earll,  Skaneateles,  N.   Y.,  Secretary. 

Continental  Dorset  Club — Joseph  E. 
Wing,    Mechanicsburg,    O.,    Secretary. 

Dor.^et  Horn  Breeders'  Association 
of  America — M.  A.  Cooper,  Washing- 
ton,   Pa..   Secretary. 

.American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society — F 
T.  Dawley,  FayettevUle,  N.  Y.,  Secre- 
tary. 


r.    4.    STEVENSON 


^A«r 


Breeder  and  Shipper  of 
AberdeeD|Aogus 
CATTLE 
ERglisb  Shire 

HOI\SES 

Chester    White    Swine 
P  Rock  Chickens.  M.  B.  Turkeys. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  a,  Shannon  City,  Iowa 

BLOOD    WILL     SELL 

IN  BERKSHIRES 
have  a  very  tine  young 
sow  bred  to  ROYAL 
PREMIER  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
males  and   females   by 

that  sire,  on  all  of  which  I  can  quote  you 

attractive  prices. 


IN  JI':rSHYS  I  have 
youn>i  bulls,  heifers 
atil  spletiilid  calves. 
Prices  low  and  .quali- 
ties hij^h. 


W  F.  McSPARRAN  Furniss,  Pa 


American  Cotswold  Association—* 
Frank  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wli., 
Secretary. 

American  Leicester  Breeders'  AsBO* 
elation — A.  J.  Temple,  Cameron,  Ills., 
Secretary. 

American  Oxford  Down  Association 
— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton,  O.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Ramboulllet  Sheep-Breed- 
ers'  Association — Dwight  Lincoln,  Mil- 
ford   Center,   O.,    Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Asso- 
ciation— Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette. 
Ind.,   Secretary. 

National  Shropshire  Record  Associa- 
tion—S.  J.  Weber.  MlddlevUle.  Mich. 

Hampshire  Down  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion of  America — C.  A.  Tyler,  Nottawa, 
Mich..    Secretary. 

The  International  Lincoln  Society— 
H.  A.  Daniels.  Clio,  Michigan,  Sec'y. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep-Breeders' 
Association — Bert  Smith,  Charlotte, 
Mich.,  Secretary. 

Dickinson  Record  Co. — H.  G.  McDow- 
ell, Canton,   O.,   Secretary. 

American  Southdown  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Frank  K.  Springer,  Sprlnff- 
fleld,   Ills.,   Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Registry 
Association — George  W.  Franklin.  Des 
Moines,    Iowa,   Secretary. 

American  Tunis  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Roundtree,  Craw- 
fordsvllle,  Ind.,  Secretary. 
International  von  Homeyer  Rambou- 
lllet Club — E.  M.  Moore,  Orchard  L*ak«b 
Mich.,  Secretary. 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders' 
Association — John  W.  Fulton,  Kansas 
City,    Mo.,    Secretary. 

American  Milch  Goat  Record  Asso- 
ciation— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton.  O., 
Secretary. 


Svrlme    Breeder*. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Club  of 
America — F.  B.  Stewart,  EspeyviU^ 
Pa.,   Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  Associa- 
tion— E.  K.  Morris.  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Secretary. 

National  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— Thomas  P.  Sharpless,  West 
Chester.  Pa.,  Secretary. 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As- 
sociation— H.  C.  Sheldon,  $04  Main  St., 
Peoria,   Illinois,  Secretary. 

O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders'  AssoelatiOB 
— C.   M.   Hiles.  Cleveland,  O.,  Secretary. 

Southwestern  Poland-China  Record 
Association — H.  P.  Wilson.  Gadsden. 
Tenn.,   Secretary. 

Standard  Chester  White  Record  Aa- 
soclatlon — W.  H.  Morris.  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,    Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co. 
— George  F.  Woodworth,  Maryvllle, 
Mo..   Secretary. 

T'nlted  States  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
sociation— D.  T.  Bascom,  California, 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

Victoria  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
— H.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind..  Secretary. 

American  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation. Ernest  Frelgau,  Dayton.  O., 
Secretary. 

American  Berkshire  Association- 
Frank  S.  Springer.  Springfield,  Ills.. 
Secretary. 

American  Duroc-.TerBey  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association — .S.  E.  Morton,  Cam- 
den.   O.,    Secretary. 

American  Essex  Association — P.  M. 
Stout.    McLean.    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co. — 
W.  M.  McFadden,  Pedigree  Record 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Tamworth.  Swine  Record 
Association — E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg. 
Mich..    Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  CThin-Rlnd) 
Swine  Record  Association — E.  C. 
Stone.    Armstrong,    Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Yorkshire  Club — H.  O. 
Krum.  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn.,  Sec- 
retary, 

National  Poland-China  Record  Co.. 
— ^A.  M.  Brown.  Winchester,  Ind.,  Sec- 
retary. 

International  Record  Association 
r-o.— H.  A.  Jones,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.. 
Secretary.  International  for  all  breeds 
and  countries. 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion—Kd.  S.  Hill,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y.,  Sec- 
retary. 


CROP  YIELDS     AND     QUALITY, 
NOVEMBER   i,   1907- 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  finds,  from  the 
reports  of  the  correspondents  and 
agents  of  the  Bureau,  as  follows: 

Corn — The  preliminary  returns  on 
the  production  of  corn  in  1907  indi- 
cate a  total  yield  of  about  2,553,732,- 
000  bushels,  or  an  average  of  26.0 
bushels  per  acre,  as  compared  with 
an  average  yield  of  30.3  bushels  per 
acre,  (2,  927,416.000  bushels)  as  final- 
ly estimated  in  1906,  28.8  bushels  in 
1905,  and  a  ten-year  average  of  25.4 
bushels.  This  and  other  prcliminarv 
estimates  of  yield  are  subject  to  such 
revision  and  correction  as  may  be 
found  proper  when  the  final  estimates 
of  the  bureau  arc  made  next  month. 

The  general  average  as  to  quality 
is  82.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
89.9  last  year.  90.6  in  1905,  '"^nd  86.2 
in  1904.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
4.5  per  cent  (I30,995.ooo  bushels)  of 
the  corn  crop  of  1906  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  on  November  i. 
1907,  as  compared  with  4.4  per  cent 
(119,633.000  bushels)  of  the  crop  of 
T905  in  farmers'  hands  on  Xovember 
T.  1906,  3.3  per  cent  of  the  crop  of 
1004  in  farmers"  hands  on  Xovember 
I.  1905.  and  ^.,^  per  cent,  the  ten-year 
average  for  old  corn  on  hand  Novem- 
ber  I. 

Buckwheat — The  preliminary  esti- 
mate of  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
buckwheat  is  1 7.0  bushels,  against  an 
average  yield  of  18.6  bushels  as  final- 
ly estim.ated  in  i()o6.  19.2  hushels  in 
1905,  and  a  ten-year  average  of  18  i 
bushels.  .\  total  production  of  13,- 
91 1,000  bushels  is  thus  indicated,  as 
compared      with      14.642.000      bushels 


PHmroBe  Herd  Large 
Englieh  Yerkshlree. 

From  Imported  stock.    Second  to  noT»e     Write 

wanu.  4.  M.  BRAOISY, 

FrmwrnbufN,  M.  T 


CHESTER     WHITES 

Three  extra  10-month-old  Boars,  Just 
the  kind  you  want.  4  Sows,  the  same 
age,  that  are  good.  Spring  Pigs.  Boars 
and  Sows.  Write  me  if  you  want  a 
choice  animal. 

J.  H.  YARNALL 

Jenncrsville» 


Pa. 


If  You  Will 

send  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
ten  persons  and  5  cents  I  will  send 
you  America's  greatest  farm  weekly 
every  week  for  four  months.  Re- 
member—more than  sixteen  issues. 
Address  Circulation  Manager,  Good- 
airs  Farmer,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago,   Illinois. 


finally  estimated  in  1906.  The  aver- 
age for  quality  is  87.3  per  cent,  against 
90.4  last  year,  93.0  in  1905,  and  91.5  '« 
1904. 

Potatoes— The  preliminary  esti- 
mate of  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
potatoes  in  95.3  bushels,  against  an 
average  yield  of  102.2  bushels  as  final- 
ly estimated  in  1906,  87.0  bushels  in 
1905,  and  a  ten-year  average  of  85.5 
bushels.  A  total  production  of  292,- 
427,000  bushels  is  thus  indicated,  as 
compared  with  308,038,000  bushels 
finally  estimated  in  1906.  The  aver- 
age as  to  quality  is  88.3  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  90.0  one  year  ago,  85.4 
in   1905,  and  93-4  i"  1904- 

Tobacco — The  preliminary  estimate 
of  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  to- 
bacco is  853.3  pounds,  as  compared 
with  the  final  estimate  of  857.2  pounds 
in  T906,  815.6  pounds  in  1905,  -^nd  an 
eight-year  average  of  785-9  pounds.  .\ 
total  production  of  645,213,000  pounds 
is  thus  indicated,  as  compared  with 
682.429,000  pounds  finally  estimated  in 
1906.  The  average  as  to  quality  is 
90.0  per  cent,  against  84.5  one  year 
ago.  87.3  in   1905.  'infl  895  in   ^904- 

Flaxseed — The  preliminary  estimate 
of  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  flax- 
seed is  9.0  bushels,  as  compared  with 
the  final  estimate  of  10.2  bushels  in 
1906,  1 1.2  bushels  in  1905,  and  a  five- 
year  average  of  9.6  bushels,  A  total 
production  of  25.420.000  bushels  is 
thus  indicated,  against  25,576,0(X)  bush- 
els finally  estimated  in  1906.  The  av- 
erage as  to  quality  is  89.7.  against 
92.7  in   1906,  94.6  in   1905,  and  920  in 

1904-  ,.     .  .       ^        g 

Rice — The    preliminary   estimate   of 

the  average  yield  per  acre  of  rice 
(rough)  !■*  3.VT  bushel-,  as  compared 
with  3 1. 1  bushels  finally  estimated  in 
i()o6.  '28.1  bushels  in  1905.  and  a  four- 
year  average  of  3T.0  bushel-.  .-\  to- 
tal production  of  2T. 41 2.000  bushels 
i<  thu-  indicated,  as  compared  with 
17.855.000  bu-hels   finally  estimated  in 

1906. 

The  report  also  includes  fruits  and 
various  minor  crops,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  detail  on  page  82. 

C.  C.  Clark, 
.Acting  Chief  of  Bureau,  Chairman 
Approved:  W.  M.  Hays. 

Acting  Secretary  of   Agriculture. 

lligganuni,  Conn,  Nov.  If*  Ipo/- 

Mr    l-'.ditor: 

Here  is  my  last  rcp«»rt.  1007: 
Firstcrop  from  8  acre?  8o,5tx>  pounds. 
1  ull  up  to  average.  Second  crop.  14.- 
700  pound-.  Very  light  on  account 
..i  draught-  Total  in  all,  95,260.  My 
:s-.ure  ncl<l  in  iS  years,  2  crops.  154 
tun-   <<{   Will   (Irii'd   liay. 

Rclow    tnid    rriH.rt    of    my    3''    acre 
alfalfa   field,  -own  Jniu-  3.   1005; 

i-t   year,  two  crop« 10' .    ton- 

jiid   year,  four  crop- 21        tons 

3rd    year.    fi\e    erop- J^       tons 
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The  writer  considers  $40  per  acre, 
or  net  cash  profit  of  $450  for  3  years 
from  3K'  acres  of  an  abandoned  New 
England  farm  a  valuable  result. 

If  your  patrons  want  to  know  how, 
please   thell   them  to  send  me  a  two- 
cent   >tamp  to  Higganum.  Conn.,  and 
I   will  give  them  the  particulars. 
Yours  truly, 

George  M.  Clark. 


LE>ARN  about  the  GREAT  WEST— 

Its  free  homesteads;  wonderful 
possibilities  and  attractive  oppor- 
tunities   by    reading. 

RA\C  H  &  RAXCiE 
the  leading  farm  journal  of  the 
West.  Two  months,  10  cents;  one 
year,  including  a  10x11  1-2  Atlas  of 
17  maps,  giving  State  map  of  Colo- 
rado, $1.00.  Address  RANCH  & 
R.\NGE,    Denver,   Colo. 


Toial   ill  3  year- 56' J   ton- 

Throwinii  "ff  tor  all  out-.  1  call  it 
;o  ton-,  worth  $18  per  ton.  Net  cash 
>;,)'>o^  It  lia-  co-t  me  for  fertilizer 
Sj;;.  1  call  it  $J5t».  V"  -eciire  the 
crop  S-;,  1  e.ill  it  $^10.  Ilarrowin.u'  in 
n  ,<  10' no,  I  call  it  $.-0.  Alfalfa  seed 
S.;o.  I  call  it  S4'>.  T"tal  co-t  $400. 
'i'lital  profit  o\ir  S47  i>cr  acre  1  have 
called  it  .^40.  net  ca-li.  In  other 
word-  I  li  (\e  cilU'd  it  a  iir.ifit  of  $450 
in  three  >e.ir-.  at'ti'r  tlir..win,u  out 
e\tr\tliiiig  that  -liould  be  .illowed  a- 
-hrink.'ige.    prices    or    other'.v:s«. 


Every  well-bred  stallion  brought 
into  a  neighborhood  will  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  future  value  of  the 
horses   in   it;   so  will   every  poor  one. 

SAVE  MONEY 

ON  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

KeKuIar  SiibMcription  to  Blooded 
Stock  is  50  cents  a  year,  or  three  years 
for  one  dollar.  None  of  the  following 
offers  are  good  for  Canadian  or  for- 
eign   subscriptions. 

Xo.  1.  Send  one  dollar  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-five 
farmers  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for 
three  vears  and  your  choice  of  any  one 
of  the  following  list  free  for  one  year: 
Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Southern    Fruit   Grower.      Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
Rural   Home,  New  York  City. 
Farm  &   Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Apple   Specialist.    Qulncy,    III. 
Farm    Journal,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Successful   Farming,   Des  Moines.  I3wa. 
Agricultural    Epitomist.    Spencer,    Ind. 
Western    Swine   Breeder.  Lincoln,   Neb. 
Green's   Fruit  Grower.   Rochester,  N.   Y. 
Reliable    Poultry    Journal,    Qulncy,    111. 
Poultrv    Herald.    St.    Paul.    Minn. 
Inland     Poultry    Journal.     Indianapolis, 

Successful    Poultry    Journal,      Chicago, 

Poultrv   Review,   Elmlra.  N.  Y. 
Poultrv    Advocate.    Syracuse.    N.    T. 
American   Swineherd,   Chicago,   111. 

Mo.  2.  Send  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  twentv-flve  farmers  and  get  Blooded 
Stock  for  three  years  and  your  choice 
of  any  one  of  the  following  papers  for 
one  year: 

Ohio   Farmer,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Southern    Planter.   Richmond.   Va. 
Home   and    Farm.    Louisville.    Ky. 

Farm  and   Home.   Springfield.   Mass. 
Southern    Agriculturist.    Nashville,  Tenn 

Arkansas   Homestead.    Little    Rock,  Ark. 

\nierican    Poultry   Journal.   Chicago,  III. 

I'ruit  Growers"  Journal.  Treynor.  Iowa. 

Pt.ultrv    Success.    Springfield.    Ohio. 

American    Fancier,   Ney    York  City. 

Indiana    Farmer.    Irdianapolis.    Ind. 

Kimballs    Dairy    Farmer,    Waterloo.    la. 

American    I'ruit   and   Nut   Journal.    Pet- 
♦•rsburff.   Va. 

Farm    and    Stork.    St.    Joseph.    Mo. 

Farm    Stat,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Xo.  .3.  Send  one  dollar  and  ff^fty  cents 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  twen- 
tv-flvo  farmers  and  get  Blooded  Stock 
for  three  vears  and  your  choice  of 
any  one  of  the  following  papers  for 
one   vear: 

.Umscv     Bulletin.    Indianapolis.    Ind. 
I'ratrl*'    Farmer,   Chicago.    111. 
New  York   Farmer.   Port   Jervis.   N.    \. 
i'arnu^rs'     Guide.     Huntington.     Ind. 
Inland    Farmer.    Louisville.    Ky. 
Southern    Cultivator.    Atlanta.    Ga. 
Wiseonsin    Agriculturist.    Racine.    \\  is. 
Hoard's   Dalrvman.   Ft.   Atkinson.  W  is. 
N    Y    Tribune   Farmer.  New   York  City. 
Rural   New   Yorker.   New   York  City. 
Orange    Judd    Farmer.    Chicago.    111. 
I'armeis'    Voice.    Chicago.    111. 
Michigan    Farmer.    Detroit,    Mich. 
The    Farmer,    St.    Paul.    Minn. 
National    Stockman.   Pittsburg.   Pa. 

\ni     Sheep    Breeder.    Chicago.    111. 
Western    Fruit   n-.-v-r.   St.   Joseph.   Mo. 

Practical     Farn  il.ulelphin.    Pa. 

\„,    I.      .-;.  li.l    Mil."    .lollar    and   seventy- 
fix  e  ceiit.-<  and   the  names  and  addresses 
of    ttn    first-class    farmers    interested    In 
live    stock    and    get    Blooded    Stock    for 
:\    vears  and  your  choice  of  any  one   of 
Ih."  followinpr  papers  for  one  year:_ 
»".>iiiiti^     <lentleman.    Albany.    N.    \. 
i;i-,f.i.i  s-    c'.azette.    Chicago,    Til. 
Anum  .in    A;;:ri<ultuiist.   New    York. 
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HOW  THIN  HORSES  ARE  PRE- 
PARED FOR  MARKET. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 1907 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 1907. 
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There  is  many  a  good  dollar  to  be 
made  by  the  knowing  horseman  and 
farmer  in  fattening  a  horse  that  has 
run  down,  and  for  that  reason  has 
been  sold  for  a  song  by  an  owner  who 
did  no  know  how  to  plump  him  up 
again  or  even  renovate  him  for  ser- 
vice, writes  a  veterinarian  in  an  ex- 
change. In  such  conditions  it  is 
usual  to  find  one  or  more  customary 
causes.  We  first  look  to  the  teeth, 
for  we  find  in  many  instances  that 
irregularities  or  a  broken  or  split  or 
sharp  tooth  or  long  tooth  grown  up 
high  on  account  of  a  cavity  above  or 
below  corresponding  with  a  missing 
molar,  keeps  the  horse  from  properly 
masticating  his  food  or  deter  him 
from  eating  the  amount  necessary  to 
keep  him  in  good  condition.  Where 
such  things  are  found  they  may  be 
speedily  set  right  by  proper  use  of 
the  veterinary  dentist's  instruments 
and  the  horse  will  at  once  pick  up 
and  do  well.  If  the  teeth  are  found 
to  be  in  good  condition  next  lift  the 
tail  and  examine  the  region  of  the 
anus,  for  worms  are  a  common  cause 
of  thriftlessness,  and  their  presence 
in  indicated  by  a  fur  of  scaly  material 
about  the   anus. 

Worms  must  be  gotten  rid  of  if  the 
thin   horse   is  to  be   fattened,  and  all 
the    food    imaginable    will    fail    where 
worms  are  plainly  sapping  the  blood 
and    strength.     For   worms    give    two 
ounces  of  turpentine  shaken  up  in  one 
pint    of    raw    linseed    oil.     Administer 
it  after  starving  the  horse  for  twelve 
hours,   and    follow    it   with    a   drachm 
of    dried    sulphate   of   iron   night   and 
morning    in    the    feed    for    one    week, 
then  skip  ten  days  and  repeat  for  an- 
other  week   to     destroy     the    worms 
hatched  out  from  the  eggs  remaining 
in    the    intestines    following    the    first 
treatment.      If    the    horse    still     lacks 
appetite  add  two  drachms  of  powder- 
ed   genitan   root   to   the   iron   at   each 
dose  and  he  will  go  to  eating  greedily. 
Where  the  tocth  arc  all  right  and  evi- 
dence  of   worms   are    absent,   chronic 
indigestion    is    the    next    cause    to    be 
>uspcctcd,  and  as  a  rule  no  medicine 
need   be   given   other   than   a   prelimi- 
nary  physic   ball   or  a   drench   of   raw 
linseed    oil.     Follow    with    New    Or- 
leans molasses  mixed  with  each  feed. 
.\t  least  one  quart  of  molasses  should 
be    given    twice   daily.     Mix   it   with  a 
like  amount   of  water  and  then  incor- 
porate   it      intimately      with    cut    hay, 
coarse     wheat     bran     and     cornmeal. 
Feed    whole    oats    at    noon    and    long 
hay    at    night.     This    is    good    feeding 
in  ordinary  cases,  but  where  the  horse 
is  very  thin  and  covered  with  sores  or 
showing   other    evidences    of    indiges- 
tion, the  amount  of  molasses  may  be 
greatly    increased.     In    certain    worn 
nut   army  horses   as   much    as   twelve 
pounds  of  molasses  have   been   given 
daily    along    with    cut    hay    or    grass, 
and    the    results    have   been    astonish- 
ingly   good.     In      fact      such      horses 
plumped    up     so     quickly     that   their 
former   drivers    failed      to      recognize 
them   in   six  weeks   after  the   feeding 
process    commenced.     In    most    cases 
of  chronic  indigestion  clipping  the  hair 
u'^ually   works    like     magic,     and   we 
would  strongly  advocate  this  practice 
provided  the  horses  are  to  be  stabled 
comfortably    as    ihcy    should    if    it    is 


desired  to  fatten  them  quickly  in  a 
short  time.  Exercise  should  be  re- 
stricted during  the  feeding  period 
but  care  will  have  to  be  taken  that 
the  horses  do  not  become  constipated. 
If  they  should  show  signs  of  that  con- 
dition mix  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls 
of  glauber  salts  in  their  feed  night 
and  morning  or  dissolve  it  in  their 
drinking  water.  The  feeding  of  car- 
rots or  well  made  silage  will,  however, 
obviate  the  necessity  of  using  salts 
and  it  is  best  if  possible  to  get  along 
without  medicine. 


MONEY    IN    POULTRY 

You  can  succeed  with  Poultiy.  W;tter-fowl 
and  bquabs  if  you  are  a  reader  of 


HOW 


Help  yourhen?.  Feed 
them  iresh  cut  srreen 
bone  atid  yuuMi  get 


more  eggs— you'll  get 
egga  in  winter  w6( 
eggs  are  worth  whil 
Tne  Standard  Green 


TQ  GET  ®^^  lir"winler  wfien 


rgs  are  worth  while. 
MM  0%  m%  MB  1  ne  Standard  Green 
IH 1 1 K  E.  Bone  Cutter  prepares  bone  right 
■■■^'■■"■for  feeding.quickly-easily.  Prices 
$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  euarantee- 
sent  on  trial.    Writefor  catalog. 
.Standard  Bnne  Cutter  Co.Hilford.Haw  J 


EGGS; 


A  Live,  ProgresBive  and  Up-to-date 
Poultry  and  Pigreon  Authority.  It  !■ 
chuck  full  of  new  and  valuable  arti- 
cles. Each  Issue  contains  color  plate 
of  prize  winning:  fowls.  Send  this  ad 
and  25  cents  and  set  It  for  one  year. 
Do    it   now. 

\'E\V     JF2HSRY     POULTRY     JOURNAL 
20   DAY    STRKBT,  ORANGE,    N.   J. 


Poultry  Magazine, 

Monthly,  50  to  100  pates,  ita  writers 
are  the  most  successful  Poultrymen 
and  Wvjmen  in  the  Uuited  States.    Itic 

,^  The  POULTRr TRIBUNE, 

«l  nicely  illustrated,  brimful  each  month 
of  infurmatiou  on  How  to  Care  for 
Fowls  a-  d  Make  the  Moat  M  ney  with 
them.  Ill  fact  w)  good  you  can't  afford 
to  be  without  it.  J^ri'-e,  50  cento  per  vear.  Send  at  once 
for  free  sample  and  SPECIAL  orrCR  TO  vou. 

SWINE  MAGAZINE 

Moutlily  24  to  C4  pagHR,  bp-t  wrifiTH  nnd  I  nfurma- 
tion  how  to  Mak*   Big   Money  With  Hega.    It  is 

The  NATIONAL  SWINE    MAGAZINE 

Pnulfd  on  lieavy  pahtr.well 
illU8irHte<l  Willi  Prize  Winning 
Animals, Hi >ii9e8,F"ixtur^8  Ac. 
50cts  ptT  yenr.  OurPramlum 
Preposition  to  Agonta  on  these 
^^  two  Maxa/iiies  eiia''les  you  to 

" --ItPr*  frpi  „,,p  ,,r  a  jiRir  or  more  of 

pu'-pbrel  nedi:reeiipiir8abaolotalif FUElorablgCaah 
Commlsalan  i  lyouclioose.  Write  me  today  for  sam- 
ples of  the  two  pnjiersand  full  particulars. 

R.  R.  FISHER.  Pablislier.  Box  31.  Frecport.  III. 


Ocir  Papers  and  Hook>  ar*-  the  best  Poultry  Publicatioiii 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA 
is  tiie  most  complete  POULTRY  BOOK  published.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  poultryman.  Write 
for  fu.l  i  nformation  concerninu  thl>  book. 

Send  forsamo'e  copy  of  THE  FF.ATHKR.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Poultry  Journals. 

HOWARD    PUBLISHING    CO. 

714  TWELFTH    STREET    N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D    C. 


Get  all   the  Poultry  Journals, 

Farm    Papers,  Magazines, 

Samples,  Pictures,  Letters, 

Circulars,  etc. 

Tipton's  Poultry  Breeders'  Direc- 
tory will  be  distributed  among  the 
large  poultry  supply  houses,  manufac- 
turers and  big  mail  order  houses  for 
use  in  distributing  and  circularizing 
their  goods.  You  will  get  big  mail. 
Your  name  will  go  to  the  publishers 
of  all  the  leading  Poultry  Journals, 
Farm  Papers,  Magazines,  and  you 
will  receive  many  sample  copies  of 
America's  best  publications  of  much 
value  to  you.  Send  lo  cents  for  four 
months   subscription  to  the 

Modern  Farmer  and  Poultrymao 

Missouri's  leading  farm  and  poultry 
paper  and  your  name  will  be  inserted 
in  this  big  directory.  Please  mention 
the  variety  of  poultry  you  breed,  and 
if  more  than  one  kind  send  5  cents 
additional  for  each  breed.  Write 
name  and  address  plainly.  Send  to- 
day,   silver   or   stamps.     Address 

TIPTON  PUBLISHING  CO., 

HANNIBAL,  MO. 


.  .  .  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds .  .  . 

Prize  Winning  Stock 
Special     Sale 

1  Cockerel  and  4  Pullets  $12. 

I  Cockerel  and  8  Pullets  $20. 

I  Cockerel  and  6  Pullets$25. 

lO  Cockerels  at  $2,  $3,  $4.  $5.  each 

Can  furnish  some  fine  young  birds,  single  pairs  or  pens  mated.   Write 
what  you  want.    Prices  according  to  stock.    Get  your  order  in  early. 

W.  R.  MORRISON,  Oxford,  Pa. 


POiJI  TRYMFN!  Hereis  a  Great  TRIAL  OFFER; 

If  you  raise  poultry,  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  you  will  profit  by  read- 
ing? i>  o  U  I..  T  K  Y  \%'  O  R  L  D.  It  is  one  of  the  best  poultry  papers  published 
in  ihe  West  and  furnishes  the  best  information  on  ail  subjects  pertainlngr 
to  successful  poultry  keeping.  It  will  help  you  make  money  out  of  the  bus- 
iness; is  printed  monthly  on  fine  book  paper,  attractive  cover,  handsome  il- 
lustrations, 12,000  readers.  The  regular  subscription  price  is  25  cents  a 
year,  but  if  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  five  neighbors  Interested  in  poul- 
try raising  we  will  send  it  to  you  free  for  one  year  for  only  10  cents.  This 
great  offer  is  limited,  so  take  advantage  of  it  now.  Sample  ropy  free. 
POULTRY     WORLD     CO..  .....  HERON      LAKE,     MINN. 


"^P^ 


At   the  present   time,  the     Interna- 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition  has  the 
right  of  way,  and  the  splendid  car-lot 
exhibit  of  fat  cattle,  embracing  some 
95  loads,  is,  as  usual,  one  of  the  great 
centers  of  attraction.     These  will  not 
be    sold    until    the    latter    part   of    the 
week.     Top   paid   for  steers    thus    far 
this  week  is  $6.35,  which  price  we  ob- 
tained   on    Monday   for    two      lots   of 
grade    Angus    beeves   averaging    1447 
lbs,,  shipped  by  C.  C.  Jackson,  Earl- 
ham,   la.     With  the  exception  of  on* 
other  car-load  the  above  price  was  20 
cents  higher  than  any  other  sale  that 
day.       Our    correspondence    shows    a 
heavy  supply  of  cattle  to  come  in  the 
next  thirty  days,  many  lots  fed  only 
two   to   six   weeks,   and   it    looks   like 
bad   judgment    to   ship   cattle   of  this 
flesh   at   present   prices.       By   feeding 
50  to  70  days  longer,  the  cattle  then 
would    have   flesh   and   fat   enough   to 
command     a     reasonable     price,   and 
feeders  would   get  pay   for  the  corn, 
whereas   if  shipped   now,   they  would 
lose  the  corn  that  has  been   fed.     By 
that  time  range  cattle  will  be  out  of 
the  way.  Thanksgiving  and  the  Inter- 
national, as  well  as  the  Christmas  hol- 
iday trade,  will  also  be  all  over  with, 
and      financial     matters     on   a   better 
basis.       Where   cattle   have    been    fed 
from   80   to    125   days,    and    where    in 
good  flesh   when  commenced,  we  ad- 
vise  shipping  them,  as  well  as  those 
that  have  been  longer  fed.     From  all 
over  the  country  come  the  most  grat- 
ifying    reports     concerning     financial 
condition*;,   an«i    the   evident    tendency 
towards  an   early   resumption   of  cur- 
rency   payment.       With    range    cattle 
practically    out    of    the      way,    buyers 
from  now  on  will  have  to  depend  sole- 
ly  upon    the    natives,   and    we   believe 
conditioii<;     are     Roing     to     improve. 
This    may    not    In     viry   evident    until 
after  the  holidays,  a?  the  consumption 
of  l)etf  declines  during  that  period,  on 
account  of  poultry  taking  its  place  to 
such  a  large  extent.     In  our  opinion, 
feeders  can   now     have     every  confi- 
dence   in    the    cattle    market,      and    it 
would   be  absolute  folly   to  cut   loose 
either  cattle  or  hogs  that  are  on  feed 
and  that  require  30  to  go  days  longer 
to  properly   fit   tlicm  for  the  market. 
Our    advice    i-    -imply      to    let    stock 
come  along  as  fast  as  it  is  ready.     We 
are   strong  advocate?   of   the   toppitig- 
out    process:    that    is,      where    parties 
liave.  say.  100  or  more  cattle  on  feed, 
to  ship  along  two  or  three  loads  at  a 
lime,  and  thus  divide  the  risk. 

The   storker  and   ftM-rhr  market  has 


ruled  much  more  steady  than  the  fat 
cattle  trade,  and  at  the  present  time, 
values  are  about  25  to  40  cts.  lower 
than  a  month  ago.  For  instance,  30 
days  ago  fancy  selected  feeders 
weighing  1050  to  1150  lbs.  were  cost- 
ing $5.00  to  $5.25,  while  today  the 
same  grade  is  quotable  at  $4-75  to 
$5.00,  and  good  to  choice  feeders  of 
900  to  1150  lbs.  weight  are  now  sell- 
ing at  $4.10  to  $4.60,  compared  with 
$4.50  to  $5.00  30  days  ago.  Fancy 
selected  stockers  a  month  ago  were 
bringing  $4.50  to  $4-75,  while  today 
quotations  for  such  are  $4.25  to  $4.50, 
and  the  next  grade  of  stockers  are 
now  selling  at  $3.50  to  $4.00,  against 
$3.85  to  $4.50  a  month  ago. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the 
trade  has  witnessed  so  disastrous  a 
break  in  hog  prices  as  occurred  last 
week.  On  Monday,  November  25th, 
bulk  of  the  hogs  sold  below  $4.00  for 
the  first  time  in  three  years  or  more, 
striking  the  bottom  of  a  spectacular 
break  of  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  cwt.  Com- 
pared with  the  high  point  in  February, 
when  $7.35  was  paid,  this  shows  a  loss 
of  $3_20,  and  was  $2.85  under  the  Oc- 
tober top  of  $7.00.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, under  lighter  receipts  and  im- 
proved demand  this  week,  values  have 
recovered  $1.00  to  $1.25  of  the  slump, 
top  today  being  $5.15,  against  top  of 
$6.30  quoted  in  our  November  letter 
to  this  paper;  in  other  words,  a  drop 
of  $1.15  from  that  time. 

The  sheep  and  lamb  market,  like 
other  branches  of  the  trade,  has  expe- 
rienced wide  fluctuations,  and  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  are  40  to  75  cts. 
lower  than  a  month  ago.  We  quote 
fair  to  choice  fat  wethers  at  $425  to 
$5.00;  fair  to  choice  fat  ewes  $4.25  to 
$4.75;  fair  to  choice  fat  yearlings  $4.50 
to  $5  25:  fair  to  choice  fat  lambs  $5.75 
to  $6.40;  fair  to  choice  feeding  lambs, 
$^.50  to  $6.10.  The  sheep  dipping 
plant  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  is 
now  closed  for  the  season,  so  that 
feeding  sheep  and  lambs  sent  to  the 
country  on  orders  cannot  now  be  dip- 
ped before  shipping. 

Chicago.  December  3,  1907. 


CHESTER     WHITES 

Three  extra  10-month-old  Boars.  Just 
the  kind  you  want.  4  Sows,  the  same 
age.  that  are  ffood.  Sprtnc  Piffs.  Boars 
and  Sows.  Write  me  if  you  want  a 
choice   animal. 


KEEP  YOUR  BEST  STOCK. 


Many  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of 
selling  their  best  animals,  as  they  will 
bring  the  highest  price.  A  greater 
mistake  cannot  be  made.  A  differ- 
ence of  ten  or  even  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  the  price  of  a  single  animal  is 
a  small  affair  as  compared  with  this 
difference  in  a  whole  herd.  By  keep- 
ing the  very  best  to  propogate  from, 
the  whole  may  be  made  of  equal  ex- 
cellence, and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  numerous  animals  might  be 
produced  having  the  excellent  prop- 
erties that  now  distinguish  some  very 
few  of  the  best. 

What  would  you  say  of  a  farmer 
who  had  several  highly  valuable  va- 
rieties of  potatoes  and  other  kinds 
that  are  inferior,  when  in  consequence 
of  this  imprudent  measure,  his  next 
crop  will  fall  short  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Everyone  will  condemn  this 
course,  and  few,  if  any,  are  so  wanting 
in  discretion  as  to  pursue  it.  Yet 
many  take  a  similar  course  in  selling 
their  best  animals  and  propogating 
the  poor.  Not  only  is  this  true  for 
animals  for  breeding  purposes,  but 
others  as  well.  Who  does  not  know, 
in  his  own  experience,  of  farmers  who 
sell  their  best  work  horses  and  keep 
the  poorer.  Well,  the  consequence 
is  the  poorer  one  cost  a  great  deal 
more  to  keep  each  year  and  does  less 
work,  and  in  the  end  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive animal.  The  policy  should 
have  been  to  keep  the  better  and 
to  have  sold  the  inferior.  This  is  true 
in  every  case. 

-\nd  doubly  so,  we  believe,  when 
the  farmer  has  animals  for  breeding 
purposes.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
in  our  cattle  in  sections  where  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  improve- 
ments by  selecting  the  best,  when 
contrasted  with  those  where  little  or 
no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
best  have  been  sold,  or  eaten  up,  be- 
cause they  were  the  fattest. 

Evry  man  that  raises  stock  has  it 
in  his  power  to  make  improvements, 
and  he  should  avail  himself  of  all  the 
advantages  around  him  to  turn  his 
power  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
posterity. — Dr.  C.  W.  Burkett,  Man- 
hattan. Kansas. 


J.  H.  YARNALL 
KCLTON, 


PA. 


It  is  all  right  to  sell  the  best  geld- 
ings when  it  can  be  done  to  good  ad- 
vantage, but  don't  sell  the  best  mares. 
It  is  like  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg. 
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HOGGING  OFF  CORN. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 1907 


Such  an  expression  as  "hogging 
off'  corn  sounds  like  words  from  a 
lazy,  shiftless  farmer  who  turns  his 
stock  into  the  corn  fields  because  it 
saves  him  the  disagreeable  task  of 
husking,  cribbing  and  feeding  the 
crop  in  the  barnyards.  The  average 
farmer  condemns  this  method  of  feed- 
ing on  general  principles  because  he 
thinks  it  is  wasteful,  and,  in  the  end, 
more  expensive  than  husking.  Stock- 
men who  have  thus  pastured  their 
corn  fields  do  not  hesitate  in  recom- 
mending the  method  as  one  of  in- 
creased profits  rather  than  being 
wasteful.  It  is  understood  that  the 
fields  must  be  fenced  to  confine  sheep 
and  hogs,  as  well  as  horses  and  cat- 
tle. They  should  also  be  so  located 
that  the  stock  can  reach  them  from 
the  barnyards  and  have  access  to  the 
same  from  the  time  corn  is  ripe  until 
the  ground  is  to  be  prepared  for  an- 
other crop  the  following  spring. 

When  thus  arranged  and  pastured 
the  fields  will  be  cleared  of  about 
everything  that  is  eatable  during  the 
fall,  winter  and  spring.  This  has  been 
frequently  demonstrated  by  farmers 
who  figure  for  net  profits  and  a  min- 
imum expense,  rather  than  on  gross 
receipts  from  their  lands  and  stock. 

The  expense  of  husking,  cribbing 
and  feeding  a  crop  of  corn  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  growing  it.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  include  the  use  of 
the  land  which  is  very  much  improved 
where  the  stock  distribute  their  drop- 
pings over  the  fields  while  pasturmg 
the  same.  When  hogs  and  cattle  or 
sheep  are  turned  into  a  field  of  stand- 
ing corn  there  is  an  apparent  waste 
in  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  feeding  period  scarcely  anythmg 
remains  to  be  seen  of  corn  or  stalks 
— all  has  been  consumed  and  the  ex- 
pense of  harvesting,  feeding,  draw- 
ing out  manure,  etc.,  is  saved,  which 
at  present  prices  for  labor,  is  no  small 

item. 

We  do  not  advise  the  feeding  of 
the  entire  corn  crop  by  pasturing  it, 
but  a  portion  of  it,  in  our  opinion, 
should  be  so  managed.  Much  expense 
can  be  saved  by  stockmen  who  har- 
vest their  corn  with  a  binder  and 
feed  it  in  bundles,  without  husking,  in 
racks  or  on  dry,  clean  grounds.  The 
fodder  is  thus  appropriated  by  the 
animals  and  the  expense  of  husking 
saved,  which,  combined,  equals  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  the  husked  corn. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  corn  crop 
is  always  fed  to  the  best  advantage 
on  the  ear  or  shelled.  This  should 
be  husked  with  a  shredder,  which, 
again,  saves  the  fodder  and  puts  it  in 
excellent  condition  to  feed  in  the 
barns.  In  our  opinion  the  fodder 
from  an  acre  of  good  corn  is  worth 
as  much  as  a  ton  of  hay,  which  is 
now  selling  on  many  markets  at  $10 
to  $15.  Save  the  entire  corn  crop 
and  feed  it  on  the  farm  with  the  least 
possible  expense,  to  secure  good  re- 
sults and  thus  increase  profits. 

Don't  put  your  horse  away  at  night 
without  examining  the  feet.  A  nail 
may  have  been  picked  up  or  a  stone 
wedged  in  the  cleft  of  the  frog  of  the 
foot,  which,  being  removed  at  once, 
will  save  serious  trouble. 

Send   ia   7«ar   aabserlptloa   «t   •■«• 


10  Cts.  a  Year 

THE  DIXIE  HOME 

all  about  southern  home  life.     It  Is  full  of    «"«   engravlnp    of   grand    acenery 
buildings  and  famous  people.     Send  at  once.     10c    a    year    Postpaid    f^y^^^^J 
In    the    U.    S..   Canada   and    Mexico.     Six  years    50c.     Or   *"   i'i"^^   °^  ■'*  g^JJ^M 
50c,   12   for  $1.00.     Send   us  a  club.     Money    back    If    not    delighted.        Stamps 
taken.     Cut  this  out.     Send  to-day. 

THE  DIXIE  HOME        NO.  1.        BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 1907. 


You  Can  Have  This  Picture 

i  This  magnificent  picture  should  be  in  every  farm  home.  It 
s  a  dflighilul  siene  of  a  h^ptiy  young  fat^mer  and  his  sweet- 
heait.  a  heautifnl  incident  inihe  ivesof  a  great  many  readers 
of  this  pap  r.  The  picture  is  primed  in  brilliant  colo's;  size 
16x22  ii'che«.  No  farm  house  bhould  be  without  it.  We  want 
you  to  become  a  reader  of 

THE  FARMER'S  RECORD 

a  large  practical  monthly  farm  journal.  An  a  special  induce- 
ment we  will  ^eud  it  four  mouths  on  t'ial  for  loc.  If  you  will 
aKo  .-end  us  five  names  of  farmers  we  will  you  the  picture 
"Sweet  Sixteen."  Be  sure  to  send  the  names  with  the  10  cents 
because  we  cannot  give  you  the  picture  without  them. 

THE     FARMER'S     RECORD 
721  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


A  LIFE  INCOME 


If  you  only  knew  how  to  create  for  yourself  a  permanent  income  for  life 
would  you  not  set  aside  a  few  dollars  each  year  for  the  next  five  or  six  years? 
Then  maybe  you  would  like  to  know  how? 

Take  the  culture  of  nut  trees,  for  instance,  and  start  with  a  very  small  in- 
vestment—say only  $30  or  $40  per  year.  This  amount  will  purchase  and  set 
out  an  acre  of  the  paper-shell  variety  of  pecan  trees— twenty  to  the  acre. 
The  care  and  cultivation  of  these  trees  will  cost  very  little,  and  the  trees  will 
not  interfere  with  other  farming  operations  on  the  same  land.  In  from  six 
to  ten  years  from  the  setting  out,  each  tree  should  yield  at  least  twenty  pounds 
of  nuts— that  is  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre— and  at  only  15  cents  per 
pound  (the  best  varieties  are  now  selling  at  50  and  75  cents),  this  means  a  net 
income  for  life  of  $60  on  each  acre, 

NOW  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 

But,  perhaps  you  will  ask.  can  the  pecan  be  grown  successfully  in  my  lo- 
cality? Not  necessarily.  There  are  some  sections  of  this  country  in  which 
the  pecan  does  not  thrive ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  portion  of  the  United  States 
where  some  of  the  many  varieties  of  fruit  or  nut  trees  cannot  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully. 

If  you  care  to  know  m.ore  about  fruit  and  nut  growing  for  profit,  let  us 
send  you  Free  a  three  m.onths'  trial  subscription  to  the 

American  Fruit  and  Nut  Journal 

which  is  authority  on  the  culture  of  all  varieties  of  fruits  and  nuts.  Or,  send 
us  fifty  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Journal  and  we  will  give  you 
(absolutely  free)  a  year's  subscription  to  your  choice  of  any  fifty  cent  publica- 
tion in  America. 

ITHINK  IT   OVER 

But  don't  delay  too  long,  for  both  of  these  offers  are  limited,  and  there 
may  not  be  enough  free  subscriptions  to  go  around  among  the  late  comers. 

ROPER-HINTON  COMPANY.  Inc. 

No.  125  Sycamore  Street, 
PETERSBURG.  VIRGINIA. 


ABBval   Meetln*  of  the   Nntlonal   Ches- 
ter   White    Record    Company. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Chester  White  Record  Company  was 
held  In  West  Chester.  Pa.,  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  1907.  The  meeting  was  organ- 
ized bv  calling  Jos.  J.  Hilton  to  occupy 
the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The 
Secretary's  report  being  called  for, 
was    then    read,    as    follows: 

Your   Secretary    takes    great   pleasure 
In   reporting   to    you    a   very    successful 
year's    business.     There    have    been    Is- 
sued   twelve  new   shares   of   stock,   and 
1,379  pedigrees  recorded,  seven  of  these 
being    already    recorded    In    other    rec- 
ords,   and    as    the    owners     desired     to 
have    for    them    National    numbers,    no 
fee    was      charged — of      the      1.372      for 
which   a   registry   fee   was   charged;  927 
were    females    and    445    males.       There 
were  of  the  females,   recorded  by   non- 
members.  290,  and  by  members,  637.  Of 
the   males.   148    by    those    not    members, 
and  297  by  members.     Volume  Eleventh 
contained   1.483   pedigrees,    the  accumu- 
lation   of   two    years.     During    the    cur- 
rent year.  1.379  entries  have  been  made, 
onlv  102  less  than  for  the  two  previous 
years.     Your    Secretary    would    suggest 
that  Volume  Twelfth  should  be   issued. 
The  Eleventh  Volume  was  published  as 
directed  by  the  Annual   Meeting  held  at 
Des  Moines.   Iowa.    125   copies,   at  a   to- 
tal cost  of  $256. <?5.     These   were  mailpd 
to   all   active  members.     The   Executive 
Committee,  believing  that  some   pemi- 
ums  offered  at  the  Kansas  Stock  Show 
held    in    Kansas    City,      would      tend    to 
bring  the   National   Chesters    more   into 
notice    throughout    the    West,    they    ac- 
cordingly   directed      the      Treasurer    to 
forward  to  W.  W.  Wiltmire.  JIOO.  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  the  premiums  to 
be  only   for  stock   recorded   in    the   Na- 
tional.     Of   this    sum.    $91    was    won    on 
premiums,   and    the   balance.    $9.00.    was 
returned  to  the  Treasurer  by  Mr.  Wilt- 
mire.       After    paying    the    expenses    of 
attending  the  Annual  Meeting,  tho  Sf^r- 
retarv's      salary,      and      publishing    the 
Eleventh    Volume,    there      remfilned    nn 
hand.    $720.     This      was    plnced     to    the 
credit    of    the    Assoclntinn    in    thp    Fi-st 
National    Bank    of    West      Chester.    Pa., 
February  4.   1907.    at    3    per  cent.   Inter- 
est,   whe'-e   it    still    remains. 

C.  L..  Webster  and  J.  H.  Yarnall  au- 
dited the  Treasurer's  acrnnnt.  which 
was  found  correct — there  being  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  of  $1,227.79. 

As  the  charter  under  which  we  now 
act  win  expire  In  October  next.  190S. 
after  considerable  discussion,  it  was 
resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five, 
to  take  out  a  new  charter,  under  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania.  and  have  It 
readv  bv  that  time.  The  Chair  then 
appointed  IT.  W.  rhalfant,  r.  I..  Wph- 
ster.  Thos.  Sharpless.  C.  E.  Morrison 
and  Edward  Walter,  with  power  to  act. 
On  motion  the  Secretarv  was  Instrnrt- 
ed  to  proceed  to  have  Volum*'  Twelfth 
printed.  On  motion.  th*»  Chair  was 
autho'-ized  to  cast  a  ballot  for  ofR'^P'-s 
for  the  next  vear  as  they  now  stand. 
Then  adiou'-ned  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the    President. 


Prtxe*    for  Cora. 

The  Second  Annual  Corn  Show  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  September  5  and 
6  at  the  Monongahela  House.  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  Now  is  the  time  to  select  ten  ears 
that  mav  win  a  cash  prize  of  $10  and 
a  $25  silver  cup  besides.  Prizes  are 
alc:o  offered  for  the  best  single  ear  in 
the  Show,  for  the  best  ear  shown  by  a 
boy  or  girl  under  16  years,  for  the  big- 
gest ear  and  for  freak  ears.  No  en- 
trance or  other  fees.  Look  out  for 
ears  that  will  do  to  show  and  write  to 
E.  S.  Pavard.  East  End.  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
for  particulars.  Seedsmen  and  their 
employees  are  not  allowed  to  compete. 

A  Hlehly  Bred  Chester  White. 

In  writing  about  Kelton  Medium, 
12607.  a  Chester  White  boar  18  months 
old,  J.  H.  Yarnall.  Kelton.  Pa.,  says  he 
i.s  one  of  the  finest  breeders  he  ever 
owned.  He  is  of  the  noted  "Medium" 
type  and  one  of  those  good  ail-over 
hogs  that  are  so  much  desired  and  sel- 
dom found.  Anyone  wanting  a  good 
sire  to  use  in  their  herd  should  write 
Mr.  Yarnall  at  once.  A  sure  sire  is 
worth  far  more  than  one  that  is  to  be 
tried. 
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FOR  lALB   OR  BXCHANOB. 


This  department  of  advertising  will 
enable  redars  to  sell  any  kind  of  sur- 
plus, live  stock,  farm  tools,  machinery, 
crops,  etc.  Advertisements  of  farms 
for  sale,  rent,  or  exchange,  poultry 
supplies,  dogs,  cats,  pet  stock,  Imple- 
ments, machinery,  wagons,  seeds, 
plants  and  vegetables.  The  cost  of 
advertising  Is 

Only  Tvro  Cents  a  Word, 

all  classified.  Each  initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  25  cents  each 
Issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
must   be  sent  with   every   order. 

This   Department    for   Live   Stock   Only. 


CATTLE. 


The  best  ten  ears  of  corn  In  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Corn  Show  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 
will  win.  in  addition  to  liberal  cash 
prizes,  a  handsome  Silver  Cup  donated 
bv  a  member  of  the  Association.  Fifty- 
three  prizes.  48  of  them  cash,  for  corn 
at  this  Sliow — prizes  for  the  best  ten 
ears,  best  ear.  biggest  ear.  best  ear 
shown  bv  bov  or  girl,  freak  ears.  etc. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  corn!  Write 
at  oncp  to  Secretary  E.  S.  Bayard,  East 
End.    Pittsburg.   Pa.,    for   particulars. 


PURE-DRED  Holateln  Bull  for  sale. 
Born  April  2.  1906.  Send  for  pedi- 
gree, photograph  and  price.  Will  sell 
cheap,  quality  considered.  MADISON 
COOPER,  101  Court  St.,  Watertown,  N. 
Y. 

JERSBYS — Combination      and      Golden 
Lad.     For    sale — 10    cows,    10    heifers 
and    20    bulls.     S.    E.    NIVIN,    Landen- 
berg.  Pa. 


Half    Million    Dollars    In    Poultry. 

The  most  Important  event  of  the 
year  In  Poult'-vdnm  i^  thf»  annual  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden  Poultrv  Show.  Now 
Yo»-k  Citv.  December  l^th  to  21st. 
Last  vear  thp  vast  audfto'-ium  was 
slmplv  parked,  main  floor  and  balco- 
nie«»  with  the  verv  finest  selection  of 
poultrv.  piareons.  and  pet  «=tock.  tn  say 
nothing  of  an  immense  display  of  ap- 
pliances for  the  hatrhine  and  rearing 
of  fancv  and  market  stork.  It  was  es- 
timated bv  po'-'sons  competent  to  jndee 
that  the  exhibits  were  worth  at  least 
a  half  million   dolla'-s. 

This  vear  the  ent'-ies  to  date  indicate 
that    the   displav    will      be      larger    and 
more    valuable    than    last,    and    it    will 
contain     several     new     apn1tanee<?.      One 
of  the  lT-ge<!t  and   most  attractive  dis- 
plays  will   be   that   of   the   T'nited    Incu- 
bator   Companv.        Th's       ronrern     la     a 
consolidation   of  several   well   known  In- 
cubator   and       poultrv       suppiv     makers 
Their  "I'^nited"  Incubators  and  "United 
Colony    Brooders    contain    the    be«!t    fea- 
tures   of    the    several       individual     ma- 
chines— thev    are   marveH      of    conveni- 
ence  and   ability — and    there    is    no    ad- 
vance In  price.      Be  sure  to  call  at  their 
displav.   but    If  you   are  not    able   to   at- 
tend    the    show,     send     today     for     their 
latest   catalogue     Pent.    16.       See   their 
ftdvertlseemnt    elsewhere. 


Last  year  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  sent 
ten  ears  of  his  corn  to  the  Pennsyjva- 
nia  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Corn  Show  at 
Harrisburg  and  won  $20  in  prizes.  That 
was  the  least  profitable  part  of  his  ex- 
hibit, however.  He  found  the  rest  of 
his  cnp  in  demand  for  seed  at  $2  a 
bushel:  This  is  the  time  to  select  corn 
for  the  Second  Annual  Show  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, which  will  be  held  at  Pitts- 
burg February  5  and  6.  Prizes  are 
offered  for  the  best  ten  ears  in  the 
Show,  the  best  ear  in  the  Show,  the 
biggest  ear,  for  boys  and  girls,  for 
freak  ears,  in  all  53  prizes  for  yellow, 
white-capped  yellow  and  white  dent 
varieties  and  flint  corn.  Write  Secre- 
tary E.  S.  Bayard,  East  End.  Pittsburg. 
Pa.,    for  particulars. 


POLAND      CHINAS 

with  size  and  finish,  of  best  strains.  I 
have  more  lusty,  lengthy,  growthy 
Spring  pigs  to  '^ffer  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. Can  also  spare  a  few  sows.  Fall 
pigs  are  all  gone,  did  not  near  have 
enough  for  my  trade.  Write  for  cir- 
cular. 

A.    F.     SIEIKER 
Defiance  Mo.    R.K.I).    No.    i.        St.    Chatles     C 


MATiERiaNEy^nLliMY 

MAGAZINtOr  IN 


AN  OiJUSTOUtO  MAGAZINE  Of  l\rOPnAIIO>  ^-^ 


EVERY   NUMBER 

of  this  splendid  new  National   farm 
magazine  contains    a  COMPLETE 
BOOK  on  some  agricultural  subject 
Also  keeps  you  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  ALL  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions      Has  many  other  new   and 
valuable    features      Price    25cents 
per  smgle  copy     $2.00  per   year 
No  free  sample  copies.   Send  25cts 
and  names  of  six  good  farmers  for 
six  months  trial  subscription 
5>^  Se*rle  Publishing  Co.. 
Edgar.  Nebraska. 


THLRLVl[>WOFRtVILV^''''AttLinCAH  MRICULIUKtl 


HOGS. 


BARC'AIIVS  In  high-grade  Durocs.  Spe- 
cial low  prices  for  next  thirty  days. 
Choice  spring  boars  and  gilts  for  sale. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  some  good  ani- 
mals, write  us  before  you  buy.  Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
KINCAID    BROS.    Louisville.    lU. 

CHESTER  ^VHITES — Service  boars, 
sows  bred  or  open,  and  the  finest 
September  pigs  ever  offered.  |2.000  In- 
vested in  land  and  stoclc.  D.  HANS- 
BARGER  &  SONS,  Ansonia,  O. 

REGISTERED    Poland     China   Gilts 
and  Service  Boars.     Choice  Stock— 
farmers*      prices.         FRANK      GUM, 
Frankford,  Del. 

Resrlatered    O.    I.    C.    Plffii — 8      Boars,    S 

Sows.    4    to    7    months   old;    price   ac- 
cording to  quality.     E.  A.  RAU,  R.  D.  8, 

Cape  Girardeau.   Mo. 


One  Standard  Cheater  IVhite  Sow — Bred 
to  farrow  in  November.     E.  W.  RAU, 
R.   D.  3.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

February  and  March  pigs,  either 
sex,  for  sale — mortgage  lifters.  Prices 
reasonable — always     give     satisfaction. 

SA.\FORD     ROVBR, 
R.  D.  No.  1  Ridtfevray,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED     Duroc     Service     Boars, 
I3rod    Sows.      Pigs    not   akin    $4.00    up. 
Rhode      Island      chlclcens.         WILLIAM 
HAR.<HMAX.    Utica  Mills,  Maryland. 


Dl'ROC  JERSEY  REDS  for  sale  cheap 
— four  sDws.  eight  months  old.  bred 
to  farrow  in  March;  also  September 
pigs.  Address  J.  H.  DIEHL.  Potts- 
grove.   Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PB.%FOWLS.      White      Frizzles.      Black 

Frizzles.    Pearl    Guineas,    Buff    Geese, 

O.  I.  C.  Pigs.     LUCY  BAILY,  Albion,  Hi. 


POULTRY 


ROSE   COMB    R.  I.  REDS — 15  Cockerels. 
20    pullets    for  sale   at   |2.   |3.   |4    and 
15  each.     A  No.  1  birds.     WM.  R.  MOR- 
RISON,  Oxford.    Pa. 


For    Sale — 100    Rose-Comb    R.    T.    Reda 
Write  for  prices.     D.  C  HUTCHISON, 
Oxford,   Pa. 
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COVERED  YARDS  FOR  COWS. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December— 1907 


In  a  recent  ciruclar  of  the  Illinois 
station,  W.  J,  Fraser  presents  the 
views  of  a  number  of  practical  dairy- 
men who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
allowing  their  cows  the  freedom  of  a 
closed  shed  or  covered  barnyard  and 
using  the  stable  only  at  milking  time. 
The  data  collected  seemed  so  favor- 
able and  the  plan  so  reasonable  that 
the  method  was  put  into  actual  opera- 
tion at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Twenty-two  cows  were  cared  for  in 
this  way  in  a  shed  30  by  68  feet,  hav- 
ing mangers  on  each  side  and  bull 
pens  in  two  corners,  and  the  results 
were   considered   most    satisfactory. 

From  the  experience  at  the  univer- 
sity the  past  two  years  it  has  been 
found  that  the  cows  keep  much  clean- 
er than  when  stabled  and  that  the 
milking  stable  is  in  a  more  sanitary 
condition;  consequently  it  is  easier  to 
produce  clean  milk.  By  this  method 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  providing 
cows  with  an  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
and  they  are  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  and  have  better  appetites  than 
when  kept  in  the  stable.  Since  they 
can  move  about  and  get  exercise,  they 
will  not  suffer  in  cold  weather  if  the 
temperature  is  somewhat  lower  than 
in  the  ordinary  stable.  Labor  is  sav- 
ed, and  the  shed  can  be  bedded  much 
more  easily  and  quickly  than  can 
stalls;  there  is  little  stable  cleaning  to 
be  done,  and  the  manure  is  hauled  di- 
rectly from  the  shed  to  the  field  at 
any  time  most  convenient  and  when 
least  damage  is  done  the  land  by 
tramping.  Another  advantage  is  the 
saving   of    fertility   much    more   com- 


pletely. Many  barns  do  not  have  ce- 
ment floors,  and  so  there  is  more  or 
less  waste  to  the  liquid  portion  of 
the  manure.  Since  land  is  becoming 
so  high-priced  no  farmer  can  afford 
to  allow  any  fertility  to  be  wasted, 
and  by  this  method  all  the  liquid  is 
saved,  as  it  is  absorbed  by  the  bed- 
ding. If  only  enough  bedding  is  used 
to  keep  the  cows  clean  they  tramp 
the  manure  so  thoroughly  that  it  does 
not  heat  to  make  the  air  impure.  If 
manure  is  hauled  directly  from  the 
stable  to  the  field  there  is  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  year  when  it 
must  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
yard,  where  it  will  leach  badly,  or  it 
must  be  hauled  onto  the  land  when 
it  is  so  wet  and  soft  that  much  injury 
is  done  by  tramping;  this  is  especially 
true  on  clay  soil. 

On  many  dairy  farms  the  question 
of  getting  sufficient  help  is  becoming 
such  a  problem  as  to  interfere  seri- 
ously with  this  branch  of  agriculture. 
As  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  people  who  have  practiced 
this  method  that  it  saves  labor,  that  is 
one  of  the  strong  points  in  its  favor. 

The  information  at  hand  is  not  suf- 
ficient from  which  to  draw  definite 
conclusions  for  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  all  conditions.  The  sys- 
tem has  been  a  marked  success  where- 
ever  we  can  find  that  it  has  been 
tried,  and  it  seems  prboable  that  it 
could  be  put  into  practice  by  many 
dairymen  of  the  State,  greatly  to  their 
advantage  and  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  milk  supply. 


Dnn*«  full  to  srt  Rlondrd  fffopk  for  1AA8 
§ead   la   your   aabiicrlptloa    at   oac« 


HOTEL 

RICHMOND 

17tli  and  H  Streets 
WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 

100  Room<«.  50  Privatf  Raths,  America"  Plan 

J3.  Day,    Upwards;  with  Batli   $i.  Addilional 

Kuropean  i  lari.  $i  50  Per  I)a\,  Upwards; 

With  Hath,  $1.  Additional 


A  high. class  hotel,  coii  i  'cted  for  you-- 
comfort.  Remodeled,  refurnished  throngh- 
ont.  Directly  on  car  line  I'ni  n  Station 
20  mi nn It's,  v  apito!,  20  inin'ittrs  Shops  and 
Tht-at  fs.  ID  Tiinut  s.  Tw  »  bloc'^  s  to 
^Vlilte  Iloiis**  a'ld  executive  Buildings 
Uppusile  Metropolitan  *  lub 

Slimmer  Semton  •Tuly  to  Tetober 

Wayside  Inn  an  I  0<ittages.     Uake  t,uzerne 
N.  V.  in    the    Adi  >n  Uck-i.      Switzerland  of 
America.     45  m  nnte<!  from  Saratoga. 
Semi  for  Hook  let 

CLIFFORD   M.   LEWIS.    PROP 
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GreateK 


INCUBATOR 


of  the 
Seasok 


.nUvUad.- 


m  M^  W^%  W%  Here  is  the  biggest  Incubator 

\wM  M  f^y  Bargain    offered  the  poultry-raiser 

this  season.     An  opportunity  to  get 

a  high-grade,  standard  100-egg  machine  at 

a  money-saving  price  that  will  interest  every 

incubator  buyer  in  the  land.    For  $12.50  we 

will  ship  complete  a  regular  No.  48  Model, 

100-egg   "Vnited"   Special    incubator,  and 

pay  the  freight  to   any    point   east  of  the 

Mississipi   River,   or  we  allow  amount  of 

freight  to  River  on  orders  west  of  the  River. 

Don't  compare  this  offer  with  the  price  asked 
for  machines  made  in  box  factories  and  called  'incubators."     This 
is   the  special  "Vnited"  Machine,  with  all   its  latest  improvements; 

made  in  the  finest  specially  equipped  incubator  factory  in  the  country,    ^^  ^S5^     fREiGHT 
by    expert  incubator  builders;    double>cased«    lined  with  Lone  Star     ^^^  ihkin     .^wifX^^ 

Roofing  and  wool  packing,  with  heavy  sheet  of  asbestos  paper  covering  ^ ^^^^^r     Va^I 

radiator  and   fitted  with  the  celebrated  "United"  heating  system— the  best 

ever  put  in  an  incubator.  Machine  will  be  securely  packed  and  shipped  complete  with  lamp,  thermometer, 
egg-tester— everything  ready  to  fill  the  lamp,  put  in  the  eggs  and  start  it  to  hatching.  Send  us  your  order 
for  one  today,  enclose  draft  or  money  order  for  $12.50,  or  send  for  catalog  if  you  want  to  know  more  about 
the  machine  before  you  buy.     Be  sure  and  write  today. 

United  Incubator  &*  Poultny  Supply  Mfg.  Co., 

DEPT.  16. 

26-28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 
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to    treat    his   sub- 

the    lisht    of    the 

in    biological    sci- 


The  rrlnelplen  of  Breeding. 

Professor  Davenport's  treatise  on 
this  subject  of  widespread  and  popular 
interest  is  the  most  comprehensive 
work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  The 
author  is  dealing  with  his  specialty, 
and  his  experience  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  laboratory  has  enabled  him  not 
only  to  understand 
the  breeder  but  also 
ject  authentically  in 
latest  developments 
ence. 

He  has  presented  the  science  in  an 
eiitirelN  new  asiiect.  that  is,  he  has 
made  variations  instead  of  heredity 
the  initial  th  "Ught.  The  portion  treat- 
ing of  the  statistical  method  of  study 
in  heredity  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
agricultural    literature. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  present 
a  safe  and  reliable  text  rather  than  to 
construct  new  theories  of  evolution. 
He  has  adapted  his  material  especially 
to  the  student  in  the  junior  year  of 
his  college  course,  and  to  the  practical 
breeder  on  the  farm,  care  having  been 
taken  to  present  the  tcfhnical  matter 
in  a  way  easily  comprehensible  to  the 
student  of  breeding  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  phraseology  of  bio- 
logical   literature. 

The  text,  however,  is  thoroughly  sci- 
entific in  Its  treatment,  and  will  there- 
fore appeal  to  the  student  of  evolution 
and  of  sociology  as  well. 

The  footnote  references  are  to  stand- 
ard authors,  and  the  additional  refer- 
ences at  the  close  of  each  chapter  en- 
able the  student  to  pursue  a  particular 
subject  if  further  desired.  For  sale  by 
Glnn   &   Company,   Boston. 


PennHylvnnIa   Breeder«»   Meetlns   and 
Corn  Show. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  and   Sec- 
ond   Annual    Corn    Show    of    the    Penn- 
svlvania  Live   Stock  Breeders'   Associa- 
tion  will   be   held  at   the  Monongahela 
House,    Pittsburg,    February     5    and    6. 
It   is   all    free,    admission    and   entrance 
fees    to    the    Corn    Show    cost    nothing. 
All    farmers      and      breeders,      whether 
members  of  the  Association  or  not,  are 
Invited    to    participate.     Prizes    for    the 
Corn    Show    are    mostly      in      cash,    53 
prizes  in  all.  but  they  include  a  $25  sil- 
ver   cup    and    a    few    other    articles    of 
value  to  corn  growers.     Prizes  are  of- 
fered,  in  addition   to   those  10  ears,   for 
the  best  ear,  the  biggest  ear,  freak  ear, 
etc.,    and    they    are    open    to    boys    and 
girls    too.  ,         .      ,    ^ 

The  speakers  at   the  meeting  include 
scuh  men  as  these:  Dick  Stone,  the  fa- 
mous  slieep    breeder  and    feeder,    of   Il- 
linois;  C.   L..   Taggart,  Washington.   Pa., 
who    won    the   carcass   championship   at 
the    late    International    on    his   steer;  D. 
F.  MarDnev.  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Dairv    Farmers'    Co..    of    Pittsburg;    Dr. 
Thomas    F.    Hunt.    Dean    of    the    School 
of    Agri<ulture    at    Pennsylvania    State 
College,   who   will   discuss   Alfalfa;  Prof. 
J,    W.      Gilmore.      Agronomist      of    the 
Pennsvlvania    Experiment    Station,  who 
will   talk  ab)ut  corn;  Dr.  Carl  W.  Gay. 
late    of    the    Ohio     University,    now    of 
the    Pennsylvania    Department    of    Ag- 
riculture,  will   discuss   the   new   stallion 
law;    Dr.    Leonard    Pearson,    State    Vet- 
erinarian,   who    will    talk    about    State 
meat    inspection    under    the      new    law. 
and   butchers   should  not   miss   this  op- 
portunity   to    see   and    ln-ar    him;    Dr.  H. 
P.    Armsby.    head     of    the    Instittite    of 
Animal      Nutrition,      Pennsylvania    Ex- 
periment Station,  will  discuss  Balanced 
Rations  for  Cattle.  "Live  stock  and 

feeding  crops" — these  are  the  ideas  of 
this  meeting  and  it  is  wortli  much  to 
hear  such  men  discuss  them.  A  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  1907  meeting  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
5c  p  )stagt'.  F  >r  particulars  as  to  corn 
show  and  meeting  apply  to  E.  S.  Bay- 
ard.   East    End,    Pittsburg,    Pa. 

r'ulautlin    Juliannn    l.ud,    >o.    324H1. 

Son  of  tlie  World's  champion  butttr 
and   milk   row,   Colantha  4ths  Johanna. 

Offlcilu  record  SGo  days,  27.432.5  lbs. 
milk,  containing  99N.2G  lbs.  butter  fat, 
equivalent  to  butter  80  per  cent  fat, 
1247. S2   lbs. 

Average    per   cent    tost    of    3.64. 

7  days.   35.22   lbs.  butter  SO  p.  c.   fat. 
30   days,   138.54   lbs,  butter,  80  p.  c  fat 

Test  conducted  by  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture.  Colantha  .Jo- 
hanna Lad  stands  at  the  head  of  Dutch- 
land  Farms,  Fred  F.  Field  Holsteln 
Co.,    Montello    Station,    Brockton,    Mass. 


To  Sell  "Graded''  Milk. 

The  State  pure  food  commissioner  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  H.  C.  Barnard,  says  that 
it  will  be  but  a  few  years  until  milk 
will  be  sold  much  the  same  as  butter 
is  now  sold — as  "firsts,"  "seconds."  "ex- 
tras "  "Elgins,"  etc.  All  kinds  of  milk 
is  now  sold  as  "just  milk,"  says  Mr. 
Barnard.  regardless  of  whether  it 
comes  from  "scrub  dairies"  and  "scrub 
dairvnien"  or  from  -Jersey  cows  kept 
under  sanitary  conditions."  The  time 
will  come,  he  tliinks.  when  it  will  be 
as  hard  to  dispose  of  "undergrades"  of 
milk  as  it  now  is  of  butter.  May  this 
prophecy    by    speedily    fulfilled: 

'Pn  i>cs    and    breeds    of    farm    animals 
supplies  the  need  of  an  up-to-date  dis- 
cus.sion  of  the  several  types  and  breeds 
of    hoises.   asses        mules,   cattle,    sheep, 
goats,    and    swine.        This      volume    de- 
scribes   the    commonly    accepted    types, 
suth    as    draft    or    speed   type    of    horse, 
dairv  ivpe  of  cattle,  and  bacon  type  of 
swine.  "  It    intludes    discussions    of    the 
original   habitat,   of  breed  development, 
Euiopean    history,      special      American 
hlstorv,    work   of   pioneer   breeders,    fa- 
mous animals,   families  or  tribes,  breed 
characteristics,    breed    and       individual 
If  cords,  as,   fir  example,   milk  of  cows, 
butter,    oi-    speed    of    horses,    etc.     Many 
noteworthy    records   are    given   and    nu- 
merous   illustrations      of      famous    ani- 
mals shown.     A  comprehensive  table  of 
contents  and  an  index  form  an  import- 
ant  part  of  the  In)  >k. 

Breeders  and  feeders  of  animals  will 
find  this  vtdume  a  valuable  reference 
work.   For  sale  by  Ginn  &  Co..   Boston. 

The   ilutflier'K   StronK   Bid   for  C«wi«. 

Tiic  readers  of  The  Jersey  Bulletin 
are  familiar  with  the  evidence  which 
indicates  that  at  least  one-f lurth  of 
the  nullion  dairy  cows  in  Illinois  are 
fairlv  represented  by  the  cow  that 
produces  133  1-2  lbs.  of  butter-fat  in  a 
year,  and  after  eating  $30  worth  of 
fi-fd  returns  a  total  of  77  cents  profit 
to  her  owner.  If  such  a  cow  weighs 
1,000  llis.  and  she  were  sold  to  a  butch- 
er at  three  cents  per  pound,  she  would 
make  an  immediate  return  of  $30.  But 
if  she  were  kept  for  milk,  her  profit 
being  but  77  cents  per  year,  it  woubl 
take  her  thirty-nine  years  to  make  as 
much  profit  as  the  butcer  will  pay 
money    for    her   now. 

Consitlering  these  two  chances  for 
money  from  this  kind  of  cows,  some  of 
whicli  aie  in  almost  every  dairy  herd 
in  the  State,  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
poor  cow? 

The  International  Harvester  Co..  Chi- 
cago, Ills..  h.ave  issued  a  set  of  fine 
calendars  and  they  are  placing  them 
in  the  hands  of  their  agents  for  free 
distribution.  If  you  have  not  received 
a  calendar  write  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  at  once  and  mention  Blood- 
ed  Stock. 
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If  vou  are  Interested  in 

Registered 


Holstein=Friesan  Cattle 

You  should  write  today  for 
STAR  FARMS  new  circular 
called  -STAR  FARM  NEWS'' 
sent  FREE.  Write  today  before 
the  November  edition  is  exhaust- 
ed.    Address 

HORACE   F.  BRONSON 

Dept.  F  Cortland,  N.  Y' 


We  Want 

We   want  every   Fruit  Grower  in 
the  United  States  to  see  a  copy  of 

The  National  Fruit  Grower 

Send  us  the  names  of  people 
whom  you  know  are  growinp 
fruit,   along  with   your  own. 

An  article  on  spraying  in  every 
issue,  written  by  a  thoroughly 
practical  man. 

DON'T  DELAY 
Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample 
copy.     Address 

National  Fruit  Grower 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


Tprro   as  cheap  as  $5  PER  100  ViWlMV^T'  PAn>*"  "h"'" 

I  nrriJ      Ptar    IMum, Cherry.  IVach  and  Caioliiia  r.  jjular.-i   ht- >ltliy  atul  fumi. 


rllwl  I         I  llbkW      g^ie'rt"      AlUr^esfpl.Tiit-*  at  low  wholesole'p  it'f^'-     We  !>' al   other  .e- 
1  liible  Nuise.ieji  in  quality  a. Ill  prices.     Cat  il  j^  f  r  e.  R«-llHii»e  Sarnfry^  Hot  f,     enev.i,  N.Y 


$100.    Holstein  Heifer  for   $60. 


POWTtAC    CALTr«0 


".irn    rx-tiilier    IT.    i:»nT.      sire — Pount 
I'l  dn-n  < 'ui  niiinjiiii.  hy  X\n-  \vid»'l.v  adver- 
tised  $L'0.(M)U   Sim   of   th»'   Worlil'-s   Pham- 
pion    :M-n».     1-y.av-old.    AuKgie    Cornu- 
(opin     Paulin"-.         Diiin — Huuwerd       Nu- 
diuf  Lvons  3d.  a  .sphndid  heifer  of  typ- 
Ir.il     daiiN     coiifoiination.    and    a    hir^i- 
]>rodiii'i-.     I'onilunins'     in     her     podipree 
inanv    of    ih<-    ni.?t    n 'tod    and    greatest 
|.,itt«r    and    milk    producing    strains    of 
tlH-    h'.  'd.      This   >onng    heifer   is   a   re- 
ni:nka»ilv    proniisinK   inilividiial,    iti   col- 
or considi'raMy   morn  white  than  black, 
hanilsonu!^    inn  kiil.      .\t   t'.vo   years  old 
ahv     oiiulit     It     lit-     worth     upward.''     of 
iL'nO.nii.  I'.uy     h<>r    at     our    quhk    sale 

jiriiM-  of  |t',i);  K!" 'w  h<-r  up  yourself,  and 
lia\  e  the  plea.siir.'  and  profit  of  raising 
a    u'li  m1    oni-. 


THE  STEVENS    BF0S-=HAST1NGS  COWPANY 


JANUARY 

BLOODED   STOCK 

For    I'rnt'tlfMl    Slock    Drrrderii    aud    Feeder* 

riihllMhfd   un    the  Twenty-flflh  of  envU  month 

precetlInK   dnte  of   Inmne  by 

Times    Publishing    Co. 

I>r.    II.    I,.    I'Jitlernon,    Presldt'iit 

C.   E.   ^lorrlMon,   Secretary   and  Trennarer 


Kntered    at    the    Post-offlce    at    Oxford.    Pa., 
as    Secor.a-Class   Mail    Matter,   May    27.    1899. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

One    yvttr   .%0   cent«  Three   years  fl.OO 

DiHCHiitliiiied   nt   end   of   pnid   nuliBcriptlon 

SniiipIeH    on    nppllcntlon 

Cuiitida    SubMcriptioiiM   25   cent*. 

ADVERTISING 

For     Information     and     rates     address 

FISHEK     SPECI.4I.     AGENCY 

\c*v    York,    l."50    NaM<<nii    Street 

STil.i.\MI.I.     SPECIAL     AGE.NCY 

Chieatfo.   79    Denrborm    Street 

Or    wrilc    direct     to    the    home    office. 

SUnscilIPTU».\S — Can  be  sent  at  any  time 
and  will  be^in  with  the  current  Issue  unless 
otherwise  specified.  No  receipts  will  be  for- 
warded unless  the  request  is  accompanied 
bv  return  postage,  but  failure  to  receive 
first  coiiv  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be 
reported    to    the   publishers. 

now  TO  REWIT — Send  money  by  Postal 
Money  Order.  Express  Order.  Bank  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter.  Postage  Stamps  In  good 
condition    accepted    for    small    amounts. 

ClIANtiE  IN  AnnilESS — When  ordering  a 
change  in  the  address,  subscribers  should  be 
sure  to  give  their  former  as  well  as  their 
present  address,  otherwise  the  address  can- 
not   he    ilianged. 

niSCONTINlKI) — Blooded  Stock  will  be 
stopped.  No  one  will  be  annoyed  about  ar- 
reajages.  If  vou  wish  the  paper  continued 
send  in  your  renewal  at  the  time  notice  la 
sent   that   your   subscription    has   expired. 

OUR  PUBLICATION  DAY  is  now  the  15th 
of  the  month.  To  insure  insertion  of  advs. 
as  desired,  all  changes  in  running  ads.  and 
new  ads  must  reach  us  by  the  1st  of  the 
month  of  Issue. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS— We  believe  that 
everv  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed 
bv  a  responsible  person.  We  protect  sub- 
scribers against  rogues.  but  we  do  not 
guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  honest,  respons  ble 
advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned 
by    the   courts. 

A  !»IARK  here  means  that  this  paper  Is 
sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please  look  it 
over  carefully.  It  will  keep  you  fully  posted 
on  the  markets  and  what  the  Live  Stock  As- 
sociations are  doing.  No  other  farm  paper 
will  contain  so  muih  valuable  Information 
as  Blooded  Stock  during  1908.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it.  Send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion  and    get    the    next    Issue. 

\  MARK  here  means  that  your  subscrip- 
tion "expires  with  this  kssue.  Some  of  the 
very  best  writers  in  the  country  will  con- 
tribute on  these  subjects  aud  the  informat  on 
in  any  number  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
whole  vear's  subscription.  You  cannot  afTord 
to   miss   anything   these   writers  say. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  subscrip- 
tion offers  for  the  season.  You  can  s.ave 
money  by  using  some  of  these  ofTers.  We 
want  your  subscription  at  once.  Please  at- 
tend to  It  80  that  there  will  not  be  any  de- 
lay We  do  not  Intend  to  sen-l  our  paper 
to  those  who  do  not  want  It,  so  wo  wish  a 
prompt    reply    to    thin    notice. 

1.     Fifty    iei\is    a    year    or    three    years    for 

"*"■?  ^^sirnf'  twenty-five  cents  cash  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the  best 
fan    er<  voiir    section    and    get    the    paper 

one  vei'-.  or.end  seventy-five  cents  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-five  farmers 
"utrested     in     good     stock     and     get     Uloo.led 

^^r^end  Vlu^'e^new- subscribers,  each  for 
one  vea..  and  one  dollar,  and  get  Blooded 
Stock  free   f 'r  one  year. 


BrooKsitf*  ll*ir<l. 


Liverpool*  N«  Y< 


(  lubl.loB    o(Tcr»    »vlll    be    found   on    another 
puite. 
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OKFICE        WORK 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  we  wish  to  state  that  hereafter  a 
written  notice  will  be  sent  to  each  subscriber  giving  notice  when 
their  subscription  expires  and  the  paper  will  be  discontinued  with 
the  next  issue  unless  we  have  received  a  renewal.  We  believe  this 
is  the  only  proper  way  to  do.  It  wc  get  our  subscription  money 
we  are  able  to  get  out  a  belter  paper,  because  the  money  is  at 
hand  to  get  articles  necessary,  and  we  do  not  have  to  take  the  mon- 
ey to  pay  for  getting  out  the  dead  head  list.  We  wish  to  have  our 
readers  be  prompt  about  sending  in  their  renewals,  as  there  is 
always  liability  of  mistakes  in  taking  off  and  putting  on  names  on 
the  subscription  and  mailing  lists. 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  is  now  being  started  by  Blooded 
Stock  that  has  never  been  attempted  by  any  paper,  and  one  that 
every  f;irmer  sliouUl  be  interested  in.  It  is  our  purpose  to  answer 
any  question  on  any  practical  subject  that  any  subscriber  may  wish 
to  ask.  We  want  every  subscriber  to  ask,  feeling  free  to  do  so, 
and  wc  shall  in  cvi  ry  instance  endeavor  to  give  the  information 
desired  by  an  early  mail.  The  only  rei|uirements  are  that  the 
parly  asking  for  the  information  be  a  paid  >id>scriber  to  Blooded 
Stock  and  that  postage  be  sent  for  the  letter  wc  write  in  answering 
he  <|uestions.  We  are  very  sure  that  this  department  will  be  valu- 
able to  our  readers  and  we  hope  to  prove  it  so  helpful  that  every 
one  can  freely  recommend  it. 

SEND  US  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  your  best  animals,  any  kind, 
farm  scenes,  or  anything  that  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers, 
along  with  a  docription  of  the  same,  and  if  these  are  such  as  can 
be  used,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  them  for  our  columns.  We  desire 
to  illustrate  Blooded  Stock  better  this  coming  season  than  ever 
before.  How  good  this  will  be  done  will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  our  readers  who  have  photographs  of  their  stock.  There  is 
nothing  that  appears  in  the  columns  of  a  paper  that  adds  so  much 
to  its  attractiveness  as  good  illustrations.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
where  we  have  had  engravings  made  from  photographs  for  other 
people  they  were  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  great  use  to 
the  panic-  in  one  way  or  another  afterwards.  We  furnish  these 
engr.svings  to  the  parties  owning  the  animals  at  a  much  lower  fig- 
ure than  they  could  have  them  made  for  themselves,  and  they  are 
alio  a  great  value  in  advertising. 

YOUR  PRINTING  is  a  matter  that  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  consuit  us  abtuit.  Every  printing  office  in  the  country  can  do 
a  certnin  line  of  printing,  but  it  is  the  priming  that  you  see  once 
in  a  whde.  that  is  catchy  and  attractive  that  pays  the  best.  The 
■ittractive  catalogues,  where  nice  designs  have  been  used,  although 
(•..-tin-  a  bttle  more  to  get  them  out.  are  the  ones  that  bring  the 
.-,  ,  V  1  hi-  1-  tlu'  nio~.i  i»rotital)le  way  one  could  spend  money  in 
,id\  erti-iny  We  uould  be  i)leased  t"  h,i\t.  nur  readers  write  us 
when  '  .  have  any  printing  t<>  1  e  d«me.  stating  about  the  quantity 
ih.y  .■.n  u.-e.  and  we  -liall  be  glad  to  give  them  e-timate-.  We 
]!;i\e  oni  i.f  tlu-  l.e-t  *  qmpped  jil.ice-  in  the  oountr\-  for  printing 
cat  ilnii;:e-.  oircuh't^,  a  ti  r  head-.  car<U.  etuehipe-,  etc. — e\erything 
that    am    "f   fUr   reader-    may    need. 

SFEAK  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS  and  neigh'  l^-ut  our  new 

dv-partnu  111.  wh'.rc  all  qu>-iion-  a-kcd  u-  by  -i;li-crdK  r-  to  Blooded 
"•^tock    will    be    an-wend       See    that    lluy    ha\e    ;i    co}>y    of    Blooded 


ck   1 


(I     1 1  io;\     o  \  I'  r 


ni'l   ur 


them  to  >end  u-  their  -id»-cription  at 


Miu-e  ^  on  ian  .unaranlri.  them  that  the  paper  will  be  -lopped 
w  !u  n  ih','  -.ul»>criplii'n  exjtire-.  There  will  be  no  bill-  -cut  to  aiiy- 
otu-  from  I'dooded  Stock  on  the  -iil)-cription  propo-iiion  We  ha\e 
p'aectl  the  -id>-ci  ipt  ion  i>rue  a:  a  low  figure  and  it  mu-t  be  paid 
in  ad\,in<H  If  von  need  -.imple  co](u  -  lof  yonr  I'arnier-'  Club 
,.!■  |)\di!u-  -,ih'-.  \\ril>-  for  tlutu.  We  ha\e  lo  (Upend  on  onr  -ub- 
-crilur-  to  introdinn  n-  to  their  frietid-.  or  w  i'  niikjlit  never  iHconie 
ac<|uainied  with  them.  A  kind  word  from  \on  1-  a  great  help  to 
n-,  ami  u  e  a>-ure  yon  thai  such  kindne-s  i-  kticatly  appreciated. 


'age  Four. 
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HOW  TO  INDUCE  WINTER  LAYING 


THERE  is  money  to  be  made  in  producing  wniter  eggs 
even  with  grain  at  the  present  high  prices,  and  the 
question  "What  shall  I  feed  to  get  best  results  in 
winter  egg  production"  is  one  that  every  beginner  with 
poultry  would  like  to  have  satisfactorily  answered  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  There  is  every  indication  that  strictly 
fancy  fresh  eggs  will  sell  at  exceptionally  good  prices 
during  December  and  January.  Early  in  October  eggs 
were  retailing  at  45  cents  a  dozen,  while  November  prices 
in  some  markets  ran  them  up  to  60  cents  per  dozen  and 
above  At  such  prices  there  is  good  money,  a  handsome 
profit,  to  be  made  with  laying  hens  even  with  grain  at 
$2.00  and  beef  scrap  at  $3.00  a  hundred  pounds,  provided 
the  layers  are  given  a  chance  to  do  their  part. 

There  is  no  great  secret  in  obtaining  winter  eggs  and 
no  one  best  ration.     Many  different  plans  of  feeding  wil 
give   almost   equally   good   results,  and   the   chief   essentia 
is  to  keep  the  birds  well  housed,  well  cared  for  and  well 
fed.     You  can't   get  winter  eggs   on  a   starvation   diet  or 
just  enough  to  keep  the  birds  alive  and  warm. 

Only  recently  one  of  our  neighbors  told  us  that  he 
thought  he  should  dispose  of  his  entire  flock,  as  he  never 
could  get  eggs  in  winter  and  it  did  not  pay  to  feed  the 
birds.  He  said  that  if  he  only  had  our  secret  for  getting 
eggs  he  should  feel  differently.  We  have  no  secret  method 
of  obtaining  eggs  from  our  birds  the  year  round,  and  so 
far  as  we  know  there  is  no  such  secret  method  that  is 
dependable.  Getting  winter  eggs  or  eggs  at  any  season 
of  the  year  is  a  ocmparatively  simple  matter.  Good  care 
and  plenty  of  good,  wholesome  food — that's  all. 

For  the  main  reliance  for  late  fall  and  midwinter  eggs 
we  like  and  give  preference  to  early-hatched  pullets. 
Those  hatched  between  the  15th  of  March  and  the  15th 
of  April  are  usually  the  best  winter  egg  producers  for  the 
American  class.  With  Mediterranean  varieties  pullets 
hatched  up  to  the  first  of  May  usually  make  good  winter 
layers.  From  our  experience  with  the  Asiatics  we  prefer 
pullets  that  are  hatched  between  the  last  week  in  February 
and  the  first  of  April.  Getting  the  chicks  out  early,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  whole  thing.  These  early  hatched  pullets 
must  be  kept  growing  steadily,  must  be  well  fed  and  cared 
for  during  all  stages  of  growth.  Slack  feeding  or  sickness 
is  certain  to  result  in  disappointment,  as  the  birds  will 
not  develop  well  and  cannot  be  expected  to  make  good 
winter  layers.  W'ell-grown,  vigorous,  healthy,  early-hatch- 
ed pullets  with  hearty  appetites,  those  that  begin  laying 
during  the  latter  part  of  September  or  at  latest  by  the 
middle  of  November,  are  certain  to  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  winter  egg  production  if  handled  properly.  H 
given  a  plentiful  supply  of  wholesome  food  in  variety,  we 
do  not  believe  that  such  birds  could  be  held  back  from 
laying  if  they  received  ordinarily  good  care.  Yearling  hens 
and  even  two-year-olds,  if  they  can  be  encouraged  to 
molt  out  nicely  before  severe  winter  sets  in.  will  prove 
close  seconds  to  the  pullets  in  the  production  cf  winter 
eggs.  In  some  varieties  they  will  not  stand  quite  as 
heavy  feeding  as  the  young  stock,  being  liable  to  put  on 
too  much  tat  internally.  Some  strains  of  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Brahmas  and  Cochins  are  especially  liable  to  fattening  in 
this  manner,  while  the  Rhode  Island  RccU.  practically  all 
varieties  of  Wyandottes  and  al-o  the  Mediterranean 
breeds,  are  usually  free  from  this  tenflcncy  to  lay  on  in- 
ternal fat.  Where  many  members  of  a  flock  are  found  to 
have  this  tendency,  it  may  be  in  a  large  measure  controlled 
by  feeding  a  smaller  percentage  01  corn  than  that  recom- 
mended in  the  rations  which  follow.  As  a  rule  these  fa- 
tions  will  be  found  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  general 
run  of  fowls  kept  for  egg  product i'm. 

Now  that  we  have  dcri'l<  «i  that  early-hatched  pullets 
and  yearlings  or  two-year-(»l(U  that  have  molted  out  well 
and  early  are  best  for  winter  egg-,  i;  will  be  well  to 
consider  briefly  the  poultry  houses  before  tak.ng  up  the 
matter  of  food  for  the  flock. 

Almost  any  type  building  having  a  southern  exposure 
can  be  made  to  ser\e  for  poultry  f|uartcrs.  It  should  be 
tight  and  snug  as  to  roof  and  north,  onst  nnd  \V(  -t  walls. 
Preferably  it  should  be  lighted  from  the  south  front, 
though  windows  facing  the  west  or  southwest  are  often 
of  an  advantage.  .Artificial  heat  is  not  iuct>-sary  or  desir- 
a1)lc  rind  a  hot-house  i-  a  poor  place  for  poultry.  Means 
must  l)e  supplied  for  admitting  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh 
air  to  the  poultry  buildings  at  all  times,  both  night  and  day. 
Some  of  the  most  satisfactory  houses  for  winter  layers 
are  built  with  open  south  fronts,  the  birds  being  protected 


by  a  tight  board  windbreak  extending  from  the  bottom  up 
about  14  to  18  inclies.  Above  this,  in  houses  that  are  14 
to  16  feet  deep  and  not  over  10  to  12  feet  wide,  a  space 
may  be  left  open  covered  only  by  one-inch  mesh  wire  net- 
ting the  full  width  of  the  house  and  from  2^  to  3  feet 
high  In  localities  where  the  temperature  does  not  often 
fall  more  than  10  to  14  degrees  below  zero  and  where  the 
winters  are  not  particularly  severe,  such  open  front  quar- 
ters will  be  found  very  satisfactory.  Where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  zero  weather,  a  muslin  front  will  be  found 
to  serve  the  purpose  admirably.  In  buildings  having  two- 
sash  windows  in  the  south  front  a  muslin  screen  used  to 
take  the  place  of  the  upper  sash  will  provide  for  ventila- 
tion at  night  during  the  winter  season.  This  screen  should 
be  hinged  so  that  pleasant  days  it  may  be  thrown  wide 
open.  Keep  the  poultry  house  sufticiently  well  aired  so 
that  there  will  be  no  dampness  or  house  sweating. 

In  exceedingly  cold,  bleak  locations  or  where  the 
ground  is  very  wet  and  frequetnly  covered  with  water,  it 
is  often  advisable  to  keep  the  fowls  confined  to  the  poultry 
buildings  throughout  the  winter  season.  Where  the  ground 
drains  readily  and  it  is  possible  to  have  a  little  space  of 
hare,  dry  ground  at  the  south  of  the  poultry  house  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  it  is  much  better  to  let 
the  fowls  have  an  outdoor  run  the  year  round.  Our  laying 
stock  can  always  go  in  and  out  at  will,  and  during  the 
winter  season  we  find  thai  they  frequently  eat  snow  in 
preference  to  drinking  water  supplied  and  with  apparently 
no  evil  results. 

Where  the  birds  run  out  of  doors  during  the  winter 
season  there  should  be  some  sort  of  windbreak  to  protect 
them  from  strong  northwest  winds.  Prolonged  exposure 
to  strong,  bleak  winter  winds  will  frequently  put  a  check 
on  egg  production.  \\  indl)reaks  may  be  made  of  burlap 
sacking,  evergreen  boughs,  tough  boards,  or  a  hedge  of 
evergreens,  whichever  is  available  and  convenient  to  use, 
writes  Prince  T.  \\  oods,  M.  D.,  Associate  Editor  of  Re- 
liable I'oultry  Journal. 

As  we  said  in  the  betrinning  of  this  article,  there  is  no 
one  best  ration  for  producing  winter  eggs.  Personally 
we  find  it  more  convenient,  as  a  rule,  to  feed  according 
to  the  hopper  method,  and  for  our  own  stock  we  like  a 
grain  mixture  consisting  of  about  two-thirds  yellow  corn 
and  one-third  of  either  hard  red  or  amber  wheat,  or  good, 
heavy  clipped  white  oats.  This  grain  mixture  is  not  fed 
exclusively,  as  occasionally  the  hoppers  are  partially  filled 
with  either  wheat,  oats,  or  corn,  according  to  the  supply 
we  have  on  hand  and  our  own  convenience.  W'e  aim, 
however,  to  allow  not  less  than  60  per  cent  yellow  corn. 
-After  the  snow  comes  we  usually  use  good,  clean,  bright 
rye  or  oat  straw  for  litter  material,  though  this  is  not  con- 
sidered absolutely  cs>entia!.  When  litter  is  used  we  scat- 
ter in  the  litter  occasionally,  on  a  morning  visit  to  the 
flock,  a  few  handfuls  of  grain  from  the  food  hopper  to  en- 
courage exercise.  As  a  rule  they  will  scratch  out  grain 
enough  from  the  food  hoppers  to  keep  an  ample  supply  of 
gram  in  the  litter  material.  Very  little,  if  any,  food  is 
wasted  by  this  plan  of  feeding  The  very  best  obtainable 
grade  of  scrap  beef  is  also  kept  before  the  birds  in  one 
cnipartment  01  ihr  hopper.  Crushed  oyster  shell,  grit, 
charcoal  and  pure  water  are  kept  constantlv  before  the 
birfls  drccn  food  is  fed  frcquentlv.  the  sort  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  supply  available.  I'suallv  in  the  fall  we 
seed  down  a  portion  of  runs  to  win  at  <.,  rvo,  keeping  the 
birds  off  of  this  until  it  gets  a  fair  start!  This  usuallv 
supplies  the  green  si„tT  until  time  for  hiow  If  there  is 
sufiicient  ground  available,  a  crop  of  rvc  or  wheat  growing 
in  winter  will  prove  a  valuable  source  of  supply  for  fresh 
.green  stuff  during  the  eold  season.  It  will  stand  repeated 
cutting.s  and   keep  on   growing,  and   it   is  well   relished   bv 

he  fowls.      In  feeding  green  ry,    .„■  wheat,  cut  it  into  short 

nh'l^  n?  ^  '"'t  ^"■'"■^  ''  '?,  '^''  ^"'''^^'^^-  ^''^^S<^  ^vl^^^e  avail- 
able  a  so   makes   an    excellent    winter   green    food.     Beets. 

cZfJe'^yrrr'  ^"^^"-P°^-'»«o<^^.  waste  apples,  turnips  and 
fed   i^reely  '  ^■■'"^^''^■''" >    ^.  L,.-,ab!e  food,  and  rn^ay  be 

!^"^''^'''.',J'^~l;''''"^  forjeeding  food  .of  this  sort  is  to 


make    a    pocket    of    two-inch 


«>k» 


ihe-e  fxickets  about  noontime  with   -.c  m,,^i,   ^^  ■       "" 

has    t-iutrht    lie    tu^    fi^  1  ""'.^,  w;  nnich  as-expencnce 

has    taught    us    the    flock   will    clean    up   during   the    day. 
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Where  only  a  small  flock  of  iS  or  20  birds  are  kept  the 
potato  and  other  vegetable  parings  from  the  honie  kitchen 
will  serve  admirably  for  winter  vegetable  f^o^'  a"^/^.  ^ 
rule  the  meat  scraps  from  the  table  will  serve  to  take  the 

place  of  meat  food.  ^  ,_      ,       _^ „:„„ 

Usually  we  fill  our  food  hoppers  on  Monday  morning 
with  a  sufficient  supply  to  last  until  Saturday  noon  There 
is  generally  enough  grain  in  the  litter  to  serve  for  the  Sat- 
urday night  feeding,  and  they  are  made  to  clean  this  up 
before  they  are  given  any  more.  Sundays  we  give  one  or 
two  feeds  of  grain  cattered  in  the  litter,  provided  they 
clean  it  up  well,  so  that  the  birds  are  practically  full  fed 
at  all  times  but  are  not  allowed  to  waste  the  grain 

We  have  followed  this  plan  of  feeding  now  for  four 
winters  and  like  it  so  well  we  see  no  reason  for  makmg 
any  change.  We  get  from  a  30  to  50  per  cent  egg  yield 
when  eggs  are  high,  and  hold  to  this  record  throughout 
the  season.  W^e  buy  only  the  best  feeding  grain  that  we 
can  obtain,  and  make  sure  that  it  is  clean  and  free  from 
dust,  smut  or  must.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  pays  to 
feed  damaged  grain.  Where  a  large  flock  is  kept,  it  would 
pay  the  poultryman  to  buy  a  second-hand  gj-ain  cleaner  or 
wheat  fan,  such  as  can  be  usually  picked  up  cheaply  at 
country  auctions.  By  running  all  the  grain  purchased 
through  this  machine  it  would  be  freed  from  dust,  which 
might  otherwise  cause  trouble.  The  dust  and  dirt  found 
in  our  grain  frequently  contains  dangerous  micro-organ- 
isms that  breed  disease.      •  ,    r     j   .      *u   • 

Some  poultry  keepers  like  to  feed  mash  food  to  their 
fowls  and  feel  that  they  obtain  better  results  when  feeding 
their  birds  in  this  way  than  they  can  obtain  by  the  dry 
method  For  such  there  is  no  better  moist  mash  than  one 
made  of  equal  parts  by  measure  of  fancy  wheat  middlings, 
wheat  bran,  coarse  corn  meal  and  ground  oats,  with  10 
per  cent  of  good,  dry  cut  clover  of  cut  alfalfa,  and  6  to  « 
per  cent  of  the  best  beef  scrap  added.  The  clover  or  alfal- 
fa and  beef  scrap  should  be  scalded  before  mixing  with 
the  ground  grains.  Mix  the  ground  grains  together  dry. 
Scald  the  cut  green  food  and  beef  scrap  in  sufficient  water 
to  make  the  mash,  and  allow  it  to  cool  before  stirring  in 
the   grain.     Make   the   mash  just   moist  and  crumbly,  not 

sloppy  or  sticky.  •••.!. 

Where  mash  is  fed  we  should  prefer  to  give  it  in  the 
afternoon  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  before  roosting 
time.  Give  as  much  as  they  will  clean  up  eagerly  in 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Where  this  mash  is  fed  give 
either  a  grain  mixture  as  recommended  above  in  the  dry 
ration,  or  give  wheat,  corn  and  oats  in  alteration  as  a 
morning  feed  in  the  litter.  Where  it  is  not  convenient  to 
feed  the  fowls  first  thing  in  the  morning,  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  the  morning  feed  may  be  scattered  in  the  litter  be- 
fore the  birds  go  to  roost,  where  the  troughs  or  boards 
that  contained  the  mash  food  are  removed.  Keep  suffi- 
cient grain  in  the  litter  at  all  times  to  encourage  exercise. 
Frequently  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  have  them  top  off 
with  a  little  hard  grain  after  they  have  had  their  fill  of 
moist  mash.  Give  grit,  oyster  shell,  charcoal,  pure  water 
and  vegetable  food  also  in  the  same  manner  as  recom- 
mended in   the  dry.  hopper-fed   ration. 

No  fixed  rule  can  be  made  as  to  the  quality  of  food  re- 
quired by  each  bird,  but  be  sure  that  they_have  enough,  as 
much  as  they  will  clean  up  readily  without  wasting  it. 
Generally  a  fair-sized  handful  of  dry  grain  per  bird  is  a 
sufficient  allowance  for  one  feeding. 

.\  very  satisfactory  winter  egg  ration  is  that  used  by  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station  This  is  an  exclusively  dry 
food  system  of  feeding.  Beginning  early  in  the  morning 
each  100  hens  are  given  an  allowance  of  four  quarts  of 
screened  cracked  corn  scattered  n  the  litter.  Clean  straw 
6  or  8  inches  deep  is  used  for  litter  material.  At  ten 
o'c'ock  two  (|unrts  of  wheat  and  two  quarts  of  oats  mixed 
are  scattered  in  the  litter.  These  are  the  only  regular 
feeds  for  the  day.  .Mong  one  side  of  each  pen  is  a  feed 
trough  with  a  slatted  front.  In  this  is  kept  constantly  a 
supply  of  mixed  or  dry  meals,  otherwise  termed  dry  mash. 
This  dry  mash  or  meal  mixture  is  made  up  of  200  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran,  too  lbs.  corn  meal,  too  lbs.  wheat  middlings, 
100  lbs.  of  either  gluten  meal  or  dry  brewers'  grain,  100 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  best  beef  scrap.  The  whole  is 
thoroughly  mixed  together  before  being  used  for  filling 
the  troughs.  The  plan  of  mixing  is  to  empty  the  required 
number  of  bags  of  ground  food  upon  a  smooth  board  floor 
and  turn  it  over  with  a  scoop  shovel  until  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  food  troughs  are  never  allowed  to  remain 
empty.  Oyster  shell,  dry  cracked  bone,  charcoal,  grit  and 
pure  w^ater  are  kept  before  the  birds  at  all  times.  Beets. 
mangels,  or  other  raw  vegetable  food  and  fed  freely  and 
an  allow  ance  of  about  five  pounds  of  dry  cut  clover  is 
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given  daily  for  each  100  fowls. 

According  to  the  Maine  Station  records  birds  fed  on 
this  ration  have  averaged  to  lay  144  «W*  «*ch  dttrmg  the 
year,  this  being  the  average  for  the  entire  flock,  and  the 
station  has  a  considerable  number  of  birds  that  have  pro- 
duced from  200  to  250  eggs  in  one  year  on  this  same  ra- 
tion. 

There  are  many  other  plans  of  feeding  that  give  satis- 
factory results  that  might  be  given  here,  but  they  would 
only  tend  to  confuse  the  reader.  Any  one  of  the  three 
outlined  above  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  satisfactory 
results  in  winter  egg  production. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  overfeeding.  You  cannot  get  eggs 
if  you  do  not  give  the  birds  enough  to  eat. 


WINTER  WHEAT  AND  RYE  ACREAGE. 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  finds,  from  the  reports 
of  the  correspondents  and  agents  of  the  Bureaus,  as 
follows: 

The  newly  seeded  area  of  Winter  wheat  is  estimated  as 
being  1.9  per  cent  less  than  the  area  sown  in  the  fall  of 
1906 — equivalent  to  a  decrease  of  596.000  acres  and  a  total 
acreage  of  31,069,000.  The  condition  of  Winter  wheat  on 
December  i  was  91. i,  as  compared  with  94.1  on  December 
I,  1906,  94.1  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1905,  and  a  ten- 
year  average  of  930. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  principal 
States  the  percentage  of  acreage  sown  to  Winter  wheat 
this  fall  as  compared  with  that  sown  last  year,  the  esti- 
mated acreage  sown  this  fall,  the  average  condition  on 
December  i  of  the  present  year,  the  corresponding  aver- 
age for  1906,  and  the  mean  of  the  December  averages 
for  ten  years: 

Acerage   Com-         Acres  Average    condition 

States       pared   with  1907-08  December  1 

last   year        preliminary        1907    190«  10-yr.ar. 

Kansas     100 5,930,000 95 96 95 

Indiana     100 2.779.000 91 95 90 

Missouri     .......   98 2.271,000 93 91.... 92 

Ohio     a.^. ••*••••*  ^^(p »»*•«»  .2,126.000  ..... .84 ...  .IT.  ••  ••4 

Nebraska     ,*.. .  .105 2.359.000 93 98 88 

Illinois      101 2.381,000 91 94.  ...94 

Pennsylvania     ..    98 1,626,000 86  . . .  .98. . .  .94 

California    91 ...,,,,  .1.519.000 88 90 94 

Oklalioma    ..,,,•  95 1.379.000 94 93 93 

Texas    78 988,000 93. . .  .94. . .  .93 

Michigan     93.  .••....     896,000 87. . .  .89. . .  .94 

United    States . . .  98.1 .  ♦ , . , .  .31,069.00 91.1 .  ..94.1 .  ..93.0 

The  newly  seeded  area  of  rye  is  estimated  as  being 
2.2  per  cent  less  than  the  area  sown  in  the  fall  of  1906 — 
equivalent  to  a  decrease  of  46,000  acres  and  a  total  acre- 
age of  2.015,000.  The  condition  of  rye  on  Decembe  n 
was  91.4  as  compared  with  96.2  on  December  i,  1906, 
95,4  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1905,  and  a  ten-year  aver- 
age of  95.9. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  principal 
States  the  percentage  of  acreage  sown  to  rye  this  fall  as 
compared  with  that  sown  last  year,  the  estimated  acreage 
sown  this  fall,  the  average  condition  on  December  i  of 
the  present  year,  the  corresponding  average  for  1906,  and 
the  mean  of  the  December  averages,  for  ten  years: 

Acerage   Cora-         Acres  Average    condition 

States       pared   with  1907-08  December  1 

last   year         preliminary         1907    1906  10-yr.av. 

Michigan     96 369.000 88...    92. ...97 

Pennsylvania      98 350.000 88...    97.... 98 

Wisconsin     . ,  .100 296.000 97. .  .100. . . . 

New    York 93 146.000 92...    98 M 

Nebraska    ....    95 91,000 90...    99.... 

Minnesota     ...102 92.000 94...   97.... 

New    Jersey..    99 78,000 84. . .  .98. . .  .94 


U.     States. 


,97.8. 


..2,015,000 91.4 .  ..96.2 .  ..96.9 


The  final  estimates  of  the  total  acreage,  production,  and 
farm  values  of  the  principal  crops  for  1907  will  b*  ijSUCd 
on  December  20. 
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PEDIGREE  CRAZE  AND  NOTE  EVIL 


'-.flj]*!   -f.  r" 

FFllAkK  Winn,  of  Randolph,  Mo.,  one  of  the  foremost 
P61and-Ctiina  breeders  of  the  country,  seems  to  have 
thrown  a  bom"b  into  the  ranks  of  the  advocates  of 
the  sky-rocket  methods  of  booming  the  Poland-China 
hog.  ;^r.  Winn  believes  that  a  saner  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  should  be  instituted  and  that  stress  should 
be  laid  upon  individuality  and  not  altogether  upon  pedi- 
gree. He  also  advocates  a  radical  reform  in  the  matter 
of  handling  the  payment  of  sales.     His  letter  follows: 

"It  is  not  my  intention  to  bore  you  with  an  essay  giving 
my  ideas  on  some  things  connected  with  the  Poland  China 
hog  business,  but  as  I  have  been  breeding  hogs  long 
enough  to  have  passed  through  the  panic  and  depression 
beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  1897,  and  as  I  fear  I  see 
some  indications  arising  which  wrecked  the  business  be- 
fore, I  propose  regaraless  of  what  some  may  think,  and 
say,  of  it,  to  give  my  opinion  on  them.  I  may  be  entirely 
wrong,  and  I  hope  I  am — I  am  not  like  some  people  who 
think  they  know  it  all.  The  evils  I  refer  to  are  'pedigree 
craze'  and  the  note  system  as  now  in  vogue.  I  don't  know 
which  has  grown  the  worse. 

I  believe  too  much  value  is  placed  on  pedigree  as  com- 
pared with  individuality,  or,  putting  it  more  plainly,  too 
many  common  h'tter  brothers  and  sisters,  or  full  brothers 
and  sistersi  to  high-selling,  'boomed'  hogs  are  being 
bought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  herds,  and  I  might  include 
some  close  relatives  of  prize-winners  that  are  individually 
no  good.  The  craze  for  pedigree  and  for  the  fancy,  pretty 
ones,  or  'slickers,'  is,  it  seems  to  me,  having  a  tendency 
to  change  the  type  to  the  round  or  'barrel'  type,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  and  type  and  substance  are  being  sac- 
rificed for  pedigree  and  beauty.  The  question  that  arises 
— what  is  the  type  of  the  Poland-China  as  approved  by 
the  leading  judges  of  the  country,  and  what  is  the  best 
method  to.  follow  to  attain  it?  The  type  with  which  I 
have  been  most  successful  (and  if  it  is  not  the  right  type 
I  have  got  a  lot  of  ribbons  that  were  not  coming  to  me) 
is  the  block  type  with  even  top,  long,  flat  sides  and  low 
flank,  carrying  width  evenly  from  top  to  bottom,  showing 
substance  and  quick,  easy-fleshing  qualities.  Now,  if  that 
is  right,  can  you  improve  your  herds  and  the  breed  by 
holding  on  to  that  type  and  improving  any  little  deficiency 
such  as  the.  head,  ear,  feet  and  coat,  or  even  the  more  im- 
portant ones,  as  the  back,  heart,  etc.,  or  should  you  be 
fanatical  on. some  one  of  these  things  and  throw  out  any 
hogs,  no  matter  of  how  perfect  tvpe,  because  he  is  a  little 
deficient  in  that  point — your  hobby?  Working  from  the 
latter  theory,  let's  see  where  the  breed  would  be  to-day. 
As  is  well  known  to  the  old-timers.  Black  U.  S.  had  a 
bad  coat.  If  Black  U.  S.  had  been  made  a  barrow,  which 
likely  would  have  happened  to  him  if  he  had  been  owned 
by  some  of  the  high  rollers  of  today,  what  single  great 
hog  alive  would  be  here  today?  Every  great  hog  that  I 
know  anything  about  is  a  descendant  of  Chief  Perfection 
2d,  whose  dam  was  a  line  bred  Black  U.  S.,  she  being 
sired  by  U.  S.  Chief,  by  Black  Chief,  by  A.  A..,  by  Black 
U.  S.,  his  dam  being  by  One  Prince  by  Black  U.  S.  Drop- 
ping on  down,  into  the  Perfection  family,  take  Keep  On, 
a  line-bred  Black  U.  S.(his  granddam.  Darkness,  being  by 
a  son  of  Black  U.  S.)  you  have  a  boar  with  a  nose  about 
four  inches  too  long  and  very  bad  feet.  Some  feet  and 
head  enthusiasts  would  have  sent  him  to  Armuor's  when 
he  was  young,  and  you  would  have  no  Impudences,  On  & 
Ons,  Prince  Alerts,  etc.  Proud  Perfection's  dam  was  a 
closely  bred  Black  U.  S.  sow,  and  his  coat  was  not  just 
exactly  right,  but  otherwise  a  great  boar.  Crossed  with 
Lady  Louise,  I  got  Perfection  I  Know  with  improved  coat, 
although  still  not  just  riglit,  but  he,  crossed  with  a  good 
coated  sow  (which  by  the  way  was  a  Black  U.  S.  bred 
sow)  you  have  the  champion,  S.  P's  Perfection,  with  a 
coat  good  enough  for  anybody,  and  who  is  siring  as  nice 
coats  as  any  boar  in  the  country  and  whose  get  will  have 
to  be  reckoned  wilh  in  the  show  yards  of  the  future. 
Meddler  and  Meddler  2d  are  both  strongly  Black  U.  S. 
bred,  and  with  the  Meddlers,  Keep  Ons  (especially 
through  Impudence)  and  S.  P.'s  Perfection  out  of  the 
shows  of  1907,  you  would  have  a  pretty  empty  basket  of 
ribbons. 

In  the  sale  rings'  these  days  it  is  a  very  common  thing 
to  hear  'not  a  show  type'  but  a  'brood  sow  type'  or  'type 
for  a  breeding  boar' — the  kind  in  the  ring  being  usually  a 
fancy,  slick,  high-flanked,  fine-boned  variety  more  resem- 
bling a  deer  than  the  type  I  referred  to  as  being  the  one 
most  favored  by  the  leading  judges  at  th?  b?St  shows.     It 


will  be  explained  that  some  of  the  great  sows  have  failed 
as  breeders  while  Hulda's  Ideal  (that  they  will  designate 
as  a  'skate')  and  a  few  others  have  produced  good  ones. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  unfair  to  make  a  rule  from  the  ex- 
ceptions, but  figuring  from  another  standpoint,  if  this 
type  of  sows  or  boars  make  the  best  breeders,  why  do  we 
say  that  'like  begets  like'  and  why  not  cut  out  the  show 
ring  entirely?  What's  the  use  of  going  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  fitting  hogs  to  take  out  to  find  out  which  is 
the  right  kind  and  type,  and  then  discard  them  as  breed- 
ers for  most  any  shaped  kind  because  a  few  freaky  things 
have  happened  by  mating  inferior  individuals? 

I  propose  to  keep  the  type  and  keep  the  size  and  work 
to  improve  the  finish,  style  and  other  desirable  qualities, 
instead  of  following  the  reverse  method,  together  with 
pedigree  fad,  as  many  recommended.  As  an  illustration, 
after  the  shows  this  year,  I  asked  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
boars  whose  get  had  been  successful  how  it  happened  that 
the  winners  were  all  so  small,  sired  by  a  boar  of  ample 
scole.  His  reply  was  that  the  boar  had  been  mated  by 
the  advice  of  others  who  had  told  him  to  cross  him  with 
a  small,  finely-finished  type— to  watch  quality  always,  re- 
gardless of  size.  He  also  said  that  he  was  going  to  do  his 
own  mating  in  the  future  and  a  little  size  would  be  con- 
sidered along  with  the  finish. 

I  don't  want  it  understood  from  what  I  have  written 
that  I  don't  think  things  can  be  worth  more  money,  and 
make  a  good  profit  on  the  investment.  The  right  kind 
are  worth  not  only  good  money  but  big  money,  and  the 
kind  I  consider  the  'right  kind'  are  those  of  the  type  that 
can  produce  stuff  of  a  type  that  can  step  out  in  the  show 
ring  and  under  the  leading  and  recognized  judges  of  the 
country  win  their  share  of  the  prizes.  The  trouble  is,  I 
think,  in  paying  a  big  price  for  pedigree  and  wind  where 
you  get  no  hog.  You  see  breeders  every  day  paying  high 
prices  for  brother  and  sisters  or  close  relatives  of  high 
priced  boars  or  sows,  or  even  show  hogs,  that  couldn't  get 
placed  at  a  country  fair  show.  Probably  on  account  of  the 
'boom'  on  them  they  will  pay  out.  but  the  blood  of  their 
descendants,  as  it  gets  further  away,  begins  to  'chill'  and 
the  first  thing  you  know  they  are  forced  to  make  good  on 
their  merits.  If  they  haven't  the  individuality  they  can't 
do  it,  with  the  result  that  they  drop  out,  and  their  owners, 
who  have  loaded  on  them  at  high  prices,  drop  with  them. 
Meddler  2d,  like  every  other  boar,  sires  some  poor  ones. 
If  a  man  pays  me  a  big  price  for  just  a  medium  one  be- 
cause he  is  sired  by  Meddler  2d.  of  course  I'll  take  the 
money,  but  will  consider  him  foolish  for  doing  it.  A 
common  hog  out  of  a  $2,000  sow  or  a  $20  sow  or  out  of 
one  of  my  champion  sows,  all  look  alike  to  me,  and  they 
look  like  one  of  those  high-averaging  sales  where  you  get 
no  real  money,  where  a  good  part  of  it  is  'trade,'  the  ex- 
press companies  taking  the  profit. 

I  had  my  inning  at  the  pedigree  craze  just  after  I  start- 
ed in  the  business,  about  the  second  sow  I  bought  costing 
me  $265.  She  was  a  very  pretty  sow  and  had  a  'pretty' 
pedigree.  I  figured  afterwards  that  I  got  about  $20  worth 
of  sow  and  a  $250  pedigree.  I  also  got  several  others  and 
got  within  about  four  dollars  of  being  broke,  and  I  would 
have  been  broke  if  the  thing  hadn't  slumped  when  it  did 
and  kept  me  from  buying  more.  I  honestly  don't  believe 
that  there  is  over  a  dozen  men,  if  that  many,  out  of  the 
hundreds  holding  public  sales  now,  who  are  breeding  hogs 
at  that  time.  The  same  evils  that  ruined  the  business  for 
several  years  then  are  in  existence  now  and  growing 
worse.  There  is  yet  time  to  remedy  them  and  straighten 
It  out,  and  I  have  written  this  with  a  hope  that  it  would 
start  some  to  thinking  who  have  probably  never  consider- 
ed it  as  I  see  it,  and  that  it  might  be  the  cause  of  more 
agitation  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  for  some  time  for- 
seen  the  impending  dangers.  The  conservative,  careful 
and  responsible  breeders  can  join  together  and  gradually 
and  prudently  revise  and  better  both  the  pedigree  and  note 
evils  without  causing  any  appreciable  loss  to  anybody, 
whereas  if  left  alone,  I  have  the  gravest  fears  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  greatest  breed  of  hogs  in  existence." 

In  discussing  the  financial  condition,  Mr.  Winn  advo- 
cates a  gradual  resume  of  cash  payments  for  stock  pur- 
chased at  public  sales.  He  is  in  favor  of  making  the 
terms  25  per  cent  cash,  balance  on  time,  for  the  first  few 
sales,  later  on  making  it  50  per  cent  cash,  and  in  time 
getting  a  total  cash  basis.  At  the  time  of  writing  Mr. 
Winn  had  not  definitely  decided  upon  what  terms  he 
would  make  his  coming  sale,  but  writes,  as  follows: 
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Before  the  continued  financial  de- 
pression was  so  strongly  felt  I  had 
decided  on  one-fourth  cash  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  which  I  will  explain  at 
some  length.  If  the  present  financial 
situation  brightens  up,  as  it  almost 
is  sure  to  do,  then  the  small  per  cent 
of  cash  will  inconvenience  no  one; 
but  taking  it  at  its  worst  and  presum- 
ing that  it  remains  as  it  is,  I  believe  I 
can  convince  you  that  for  every 
breeder  holding  a  sale  this  winter  to 
ask  25  per  cent  cash  would  be  by  far 
the  most  advantageous  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  for  all  parties.  There 
are  very  few  breeders  who  buy  more 
than  six  high  priced  sows  in  a  winter, 
and,  for  sake  of  illustration,  let's  fig- 
ure on  that  basis,  and  that  he  pays  an 
average  of  $200  each  for  these  sows. 
He  then  would  pay  out  $300  cash  on 
his  $1,200  purchases.  His  sale  then 
comes  on  and  he  sells  50  sows  at  an 
average  of  $200  or  a  total  of  $10,000. 
A  fourth  cash  would  give  him  $2,500 
in  real  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  sale  and  have  from  $1,500  to  $2,000 
left,  whereas  if  it  were  on  time  he 
would,  now  at  least,  get  practically  all 
notes,  and  how  will  he  pay  the  sale 
expenses  and  get  other  actual  money 
to  run  his  business?  The  auctioneers, 
newspaper  men,  catalogue  printers, 
etc.,  can't  live  without  their  money. 
I  ask  you  to  stop  and  figure  out  where 
the  thing  will  land  if  carried  on  long- 
er under  the  present  note  system.  On 
the  one-fourth  cash  plan,  the  breeders 
holding  sales  would  on  an  average  get 
in  $2,500  cash  and  pay  out  $300,  the 
balance  of  the  bred  sows  going  to  the 
hundreds  of  breeders  who  hold  fall 
pig  sales  but  not  bred  sow  sales,  and 
to  those  who  do  not  sell  at  auction  at 
all.  There  are  very  few  breeders  who 
are  good  financially  who  could  not 
raise  during  the  next  four  months 
$300  in  real  money.  Those  who  do 
not  pay  much  for  their  bred  sows 
would  have  to  put  up  proportionately 
less  cash. 

The  note  evil  as  it  is  at  present,  is, 
to  my  mind,  most  ominous  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  future  stability  of  the 
business,  and  will  of  itself,  I  think  if 
continued,  wreck  it.  It  has  gone  from 
bad  to  worse,  until,  I  understand,  a 
large  numder  of  those  who  have 
held  sales  this  fall,  even  those  which 
were  ahead  of  the  money  tie-up,  have 
not  taken  in  enough  money  to  pay  the 
sale  expenses,  while  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  notes  are  not  bankable,  many 
even  not  good.  Such  a  condition  is 
disgusting  to  a  good  sound  business 
man  and  will  drive  away  many  who 
under  good  business  principles  would 
be  valuable  to  the  breed.  The  popu- 
lar idea  that  the  note  system  is  an 
advantage  to  the  beginner  and  men 
of  small  means  is  also  a  false  one.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  ruination  of 
many.  They  almost  invariably  buy 
on  their  notes  too  much,  often  more 
than  they  can  pay  for  when  the  notes 
mature,  and  are  stranded  on  the  first 
round.  If  they  are  lucky  and  pull  off 
a  successful  sale  from  these  purchases 
it  swells  their  heads  and  they  buy 
more  the  next  time,  only  sooner  or 
later,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  to  run 
into  some  misfortune,  and  with  no 
other  assets  than  their  hogs,  break  up 
and  quit  the  business  for  good — men, 
often,  who,  if  they  had  gone  slower, 
paying  for  what  they  bought,  learn- 
ing as  they  went  along,  would  have 
gone   through    and    made   good.     The 
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whole  principle  is  unsatisfactory  and 
wrong,  and,  carried  to  not  much 
greater  limit  than  it  now  is,  was  one 
of  the  principal  factors  in  ruining  the 
business  of  1897  so  that  it  was  unpro- 
fitable for  several  years.  Every 
breeder  you  meet  is  disgusted  with  it, 
and  wants  to  see  the  business  put  on 
a  cash  basis,  but  they  are  never  ready 
to  try  the  cash.  In  the  winter  they 
tell  you  they  are  loaded  up  with  high 
priced  open  sows  and  cannot  afford 
to  risk  it,  but  are  going  to  try  it  in 
the  fall.  Then  when  fall  comes  they 
are  loaded  up  with  pigs  out  of  high- 
priced  sows,  bought  by  the  easy  pro- 
cess of  signing  a  note,  and  so  it  goes 
on  and  on,  getting  worse  and  worse. 
I  realize  that  to  hange  abruptly  from 
time  to  cash  would  at  any  time,  let 
alone  now,  cause  a  panic  and  very 
materially  lower  prices,  and  there  is 
no  occasion  for  such  a  sudden  change. 
I  think  it  should  come  about  gradual- 
ly and  carefully,  and  if  so  handled, 
while  it  may  cut  prices  some  on  the 
highest  priced  stuff,  who  of  you 
wouldnt  rather  take  a  fourth  less  and 
get  the  money  than  have  a  drawer 
full  of  notes  past  due  and  be  unable 
to  meet  your  obligations  on  account 
of  it?  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
work  to  a  cash  basis  or  quit  the  busi- 
ness, even  though  I  have  spent  the 
best  part  of  my  life  trying  to  learn  it. 
I  expect  to  write  to  every  breeder  in 
the  United  States  holding  sales  and 
ask  their  co-operation  and  agreement 
gradually  to  adopt  the  cash  system. 
From  the  talks  I  have  had  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  rea- 
sonable, sensible  business  man  will, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  jump  at  the 
opportunity  to  try  to  save  the  busi- 
ness from  ruin  and  put  it  on  a  sound, 
healthy  basis." 

SWINE  IN  KANSAS. 


While  vegetarians  have  inveighed 
against  eating  pork,  there  seems  to  be 
no  appreciable  abatement  in  the  rear- 
ing of  swine.  In  spite  of  the  sad 
warnings  of  Moses  and  the  sad  fate 
that  befell  the  swine  of  Cadara,  the 
demand  for  the  toothsome  ham  con- 
stantly increases,  and  the  Kansas  far- 
mers have  found  it  profitable  to  in- 
crease their  hogs. 

Kansas,  with  her  abundance  of  al- 
falfa, which,  either  as  pasture  or  hay, 
is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  feeds  for  hogs,  her  plentiful 
supply  of  corn,  and  her  salubrious  cli- 
mate, probably  presents  conditions 
unsurpassed  in  any  other  territory  of 
the  same  area  for  the  hog's  health 
and  development.  Kansas  has  more 
hogs  than  all  New  England  and  fif- 
teen states  and  territories  added,  and 
a  strong  testimonial  to  the  popularity 
of  the  pig  in  Kansas  is  found  in  the 
live  stock  statistics  of  this  year,  now 
being  compiled  by  the  State  Board  of 
.\griculture.  Nearly  every  county  re- 
ports an  increase  in  its  porcine  popu- 
lation, and  the  aggregate  for  the  state 
is  2.608.574,  a  net  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  491,449.  or  more 
than  23  per  cent.  In  but  one  year  of 
the  state's  history  has  the  number 
been  larger,  and  that  was  in  1898, 
when  the  total  was  2.766.071. 

Only  one  of  the  leading  hog  coun- 
ties shows  a  decrease  in  number,  and 
that  is  Smith,  and  in  all  probability 
continued  ou  page  10 
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It's  "Reliable" 

And  RELIABILITY  is  "THE  cmality 
of  qualities."  A  reputation  for  RELIA- 
BILITY is  not  won  in  a  day,  a  month 
or  a  year.  Consistent  performance  dur- 
ing the  slow  testing  of  time,  alone  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  most  satis- 
factory of  qualities  — RELLABILITY. 
Each  year  for  past  sixteen  years,  the 

Ue  CREAM 
•^.SEPARATOR 

has  been  adding  to  its  reputation  for 
RELLABILITY  which  is  UNEQUALLED 
today.  Dairymen  today  choose  the 
U.  S.  because  they  KNOW  it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  the^Best  work 
ALL  the  time  and  the  Longest  time, 
too.     Time  has  PROVED  it. 

Mr.  Van  Worm's 
few  words  sum  up 
completely  the 
many  reasons  why 
dairymen  every- 
where  are  fast  ex- 
changing their  old 
style,  unsatisfac- 
tory or  *'cheap" 
separators  for  the 

RELIABLE.  C  1  C  a  H 

skimming,  up-to- 
date  U.  S.  If  YOU 
have  one  of  "the 
other  kind,  "WE'VE 
a  proposition  to 
makeyou.  Just  ask 
us  about  it,  please. 

The  thirty  illustrations  in  our  new  catalog 
enable  you  to  easily  SEE  why  the  construc- 
tion of  the  V.  S.  makes  it  the  most  RELI* 
ABLE  and  profitable.  Won't  you  send  today 
for  free  copy?    Just  ask  for  "No.  199-  ' 

VERMONT  PARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Ba.LOWS  f  ALLS,  VT.     ♦m 

Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses  P 
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FARM  STOCK  SUCCESS 

Tells  you  how  to  make  money 
with  farm  stock,includin2  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry. 
It  is  the  Stock  Breeder's  friend 
because  it  is  high  class,  up-to- 
date  and  progressive.  A  sample 
copy  will  convince  you  that  we 
are  right.  Regular  subscription 
Price  50  cents  per  year.  Three 
months*  trial  lo  cents.  Your 
choice  of  two  large  books  free 
with  each  order  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription, namely,  "Poultry  Keep- 
ing in  a  Nutshell,"  or  "Banum 
Keeping  in  a  Nutshell." 

FARM  STOCK  SUCCESS, 
Spriaffleld,   0.  or    C|i«Q«afo  Forks,  N.  Y 
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Good  Roads  and  Their  Value 


At  the  convention  of  the  Carriage 
Builders'  National  Association  held  in 
New  York  last  month,  Henry  F. 
Keachline,  of  Philadelphia,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  good  roads,  read 
the   following  interesting  paper: 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  our 
local  and  national  development  than 
good  roads.  This  subject  has  been 
one  practically  ignored  by  our  gov- 
ernment until  the  various  agitations 
covering  a  few  recent  years,  and  yet 
we  style  ourselves  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  governments.  The  Ro- 
mans were  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
road  builders.  Their  roads  were  built 
with  funds  from  the  imperial  exche- 
quer. Napoleon  was  the  road  build- 
er of  France,  and  constantly  advocat- 
ed the  construction  of  government 
highways.  England's  good  roads  are 
famous  to-day;  but  were  not  so  less 
than  a  century  ago;  it  might  be  said, 
not  until  Telford  and  Macadam  agi- 
tated good  roads,  and  by  Parliamenta- 
ry appropriation;  they  predicted  the 
benefits  sure  to  follow  the  construc- 
tion of  better  roads. 

The  United  States  must  be  made  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  ar- 
tery of  its  commerce,  its  legislators 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  good 
roads  are  not  only  of  benefit  to 
the  farmers,  who,  in  fact,  are  less  de- 
pendent than  tfie  millions  of  people 
who  live  in  cities  and  towns.  The 
most  casual  investigation  will  show 
that  the  consumer,  alter  all,  "pays  the 
freight." 

\ye  are  only  too  prone  to  believe 
that  the  railroads  carry  the  most 
freight  and  may  have  decreased  the 
exigency  of  good  roads;  the  figures  at 
hand,  however,  do  not  bear  out  this 
assumption.  Last  year  it  cost  $1,850,- 
000,000  to  transport  the  products  of 
the  country  over  the  dirt  roads  to 
nearer  sliipping  places,  while  the  gross 
receipts  of  all  the  railroads  were  con- 
siderably less,  and  when  the  astonish- 
ing figures  are  considered,  the  saving 
that  cnuld  be  effected  through  good 
roads  is  both  startling  and  enormous, 
Why,  then,  is  it  not  made  fully  appa- 
rent to  the  State  and  National  gov- 
ernment? 

The  following  table  will  show  the 
difference  in  cost  of  transportation  by 
hor-e  power,  electric  power,  steam 
cars  and  steamship: 

Per  ton. 

Horse  power,  5  miles $125 

Electric      power,    25    miles 1.25 

Steam   cars,  250  miles 1.25 

Steamship  on  lakes,  i.oooo  mile?,.    1.25 

Thus  it  is  found  that  it  costs  25 
cents  to  transport  every  ton  of  freight 
over  our  poor  roads,  while  in  Euro- 
pean states  it  is  less  than  10  cents  a 
mile.  Good  roads  would,  therefore, 
effect  a  saving  of  over  $1,000,000,000 
yearly. 

It  seems  almost  absurd  to  think  so 
little  attention  has  been  given  good 
roads,  which  arc  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  all  classes  of  people,  espe- 
cially when  reminded  that  the  govern- 
ment spends  annually  about  $100,000,- 
000  for  the  navy,  and  that  thus  far 
over  $500,000,000  have  been  spent  for 
river  and  harbor  improvement,  and  it 
is  firmly  believed  that  no  one  of  those 
three  improvements  i?  more  import- 
ant ♦^^an  the  other  Tt  ins  Heen  com- 
paratively easy  to  get  an  appropria- 


tion for  a  Federal  structure  of  some 
kind  for  your  locality,  but  in  more 
than  fifty  years  not  one  dollar  for 
good  roads. 

In  view  of  the  increased  agitation 
of  good  roads  everywhere  in  our 
broad  land,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
it  will  be  considered  a  crime,  rather 
than  indifference,  for  any  locality  to 
remain  satisfied  with  bad  roads — a 
crime  against  the  horse,  a  crime 
against  everybody  using  the  highways 
and  a  crime  against  the  government, 
both  national  and  local.  Confirming 
this  opinion  we  have  information 
from  Venango  county,  Pa.,  where  24 
road  supervisors  were  indicted  for  not 
fulfilling  their  duties  in  opening  up  or 
keeping  their  roads   in   good   order. 

In  1891  co-operation  of  the  State 
with  the  people  was  adopted,  when 
New  Jersey  passed  the  first  State  aid 
law.  Nearly  all  of  the  middle  west 
and  New  England  States  have  since 
done  the  same,  and,  in  fact,  every 
state  has  taken  up  the  subject  serious- 
ly, and  are  fast  advancing  the  pros- 
pect of  good  roads,  but  there  is  so 
much  to  do  that  even  now  the  ad- 
vances are  only  beginning  to  be  dis- 
cernible. 

The  statistics  for  1904,  which  are 
the  latest  ones  available,  show  there 
were  2,151,570  miles  of  public  road  in 
the  United  States;  of  this  mileage 
108.232.9  miles  were  surfaced  with 
gravel;  38,621.7  with  stone,  and  6,- 
809.7  with  special  material,  such  as 
shells,  sand,  clay,  oil  and  brick,  mak- 
ing in  all  153.664.4  miles  of  improved 
roads.  From  this  it  follows  that 
7.149  (per  cent)  of  all  the  roads  in 
this  countrj-  have  been  improved,  or 
one  mile  of  road  to  every  35  inhabi- 
tants, and  one  mile  of  improved  road 
to  every  492  inhabitants. 

Of  the  above  miles  of  improved 
roads,  Indiana  has  the  largest  mileage 
— 23.877  miles;  while  11  scattered 
States  have  but  1,000  miles  each. 

The  mileage  of  roads  given  before 
does  not  include  streets  or  boulevards 
in  incorporated  cities  or  villages,  nor 
territories    nor    outside    possessions. 

It  is  found  that  improved  roads 
richly  enhance  the  value  of  such  prop- 
erty as  farm  lands,  as  for  instance,  in 
Mississippi,  farm  lands  are  worth 
$15.94  per  acre,  with  a  percentage  of 
improved  roads  of  0.38  of  one  per 
cent,  while  in  Indiana  the  value  per 
acre  is  $54.96.  with  36  per  cent  im- 
proved road  mileage. 

There  arc  five  methods  usually 
employed  to  secure  the  means  neces- 
s.ary  to  build  and  maintain  public 
highways:  (i)  Property  and  poll 
taxes;  (2)  statute  labor;  (3)  bond  is- 
sue; (4)  state  aid;  (5-  toll  levied  upon 
travelers. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  our  national 
history,  all  roads  were  built  and  main- 
tained by  statute  tabor,  the  work  be- 
ing done  by  able-bodied  citizens  liv- 
ing along  the  road,  and  this  practice 
was  still  in  operation  in  25  States  in 
1904,  but  since  that  time  the  State  aid 
plan  is  being  adopted:  and  will  no 
doubt  prevail  in  the  future  in  con- 
junction with  the  much-liopcd-for 
governmental   ai<l. 

.\s  an  illustration  of  the  extent  fo 
State  aid  that  ha^  come  to  otir  per- 
sonal knowledge,  reference  might  be 
made  of  the  $50,000,000  appropriation 
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Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 

That  Is  abont  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  five  cows  and 
does  not  u.se  a  Tubular  oream  sepa- 
rator. He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  Kood  cow.The  m<)recow8 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Ajfricultaral  ColleKes, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  ajrree,  and  so  do  you  if.  y<;u  use  a 
Tubular.    If  not,  It^s  blRh  time  you 


did.  You  can't  afford  to  lose  the  price 
Of  <  'no  or  more  cows  each  year— there's 
n>>  r<-a«(in  why  you  should.  Get  aTu* 
bular  and  tret  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  thf  milk -.save  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  slilm  med  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don't  buy  some  cheap  rattle- 
trap thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won't  do  any  Kn<id.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  t  hat  does  perfect  work.akima 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction:  easily 
understood.  Tiiat's  the  Tuliular  and 
there  is  i)ut  one  Tubular,  the  Shar* 

f>les  Tubular.  Don't  you  want  our 
ittlelio-ik  "Business  Dairymen,"  and 
our  Catalojr  A.  3uut>oth  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  toem. 

The  Sharpie*  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chlcaso*  III. 


ALFALFA"' <}MSS  SEEDS 

"■^"    ■•^>    ""Northern  Orown  and  of  rtitmffMl 
vitality.     99  per  cent  pure.     Wiit*  for  Catalofue   No.    9* 
i.  t.  WUe  i  BBUCin      B«z  132       HECUAHICSBUKO,  OHIO 


■am     ^  lEWIMtliMiMil 


uyearaNUe.  Onttottft 
tetU  cure  Mtmtm.    $IM 
can.    Of  <i«alflr*,  cr 
jpreMtd.   B«ntf  f 


HORNS  ARE  DANGEROUS 

Horns  cause  considerable  loss. 
You  can  stop  the  loss  quickly, 
easily,  painlessly.    Isethe 

KEYSTONE  DEHORNER 

anfl  perform  the  operation  In 

an  instant.  Does  uot  splinter 

horn  or  tear  tiesh.  .A  humane, 

money-saving  method.  Write 

for  free  Dehorning   booklet. 

-_^  M.  T.  PhUlipa. 

rjBoxSl  pomeroy.  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIUE, 

Whether  St<«pr,  BuII.or  Horse  Hide, 
Oalf,  Dog,  Di"-T,  or  any  kmd  of  bide 
or  skiD  with  the  hair  on,  aoft,  livlit, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  for  r oho,  rua;, 
ooatori(loTM,aDd  make  them  up  when 
so  ordered . 

But  first  get  our  illustrated  cataloir. 
With  price!*,  HhippjoR  tn#;s  and  instriic 
tionit.  We  are  ttielargeRt  cuiti>m  fur 
tanners  of  larde  wild  and  dumastio 
animaiskinBi  n  the  world. 

Wu  mnke  and  sell  Natiirai  Blaek 
Oalloway  fur  coats  and  rubes.  Black 
and  Brown  Friaian,  BUrk  Don  Skin, 
and  fnr lined  Coat <« :  alaodo  taiidarmy 
and  bead  mnuntmg. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FliR  CO, 
n«  MUI  Street.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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by  the  State  of  New  York  to  be  spent 
during  a  period  of -years;  als  o$6,ooo,- 
000  recently  appropriated  by  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  might  be  of  interest  of  vehicle 
builders  to  know  that  Iowa  and  Mich- 
igan passed  laws  giving  rebates  of 
taxes  to  those  who  use  wagons  with 
broad  tires,  showing  clearly  that  the 
features  of  preserving  good  roads  are 
considered. 

In  fact,  good  roads  are  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  people  every- 
where, and  it  seems  only  right  and 
proper  that  members  of  our  National 
Association  and  all  others  that  are 
interested  in  building  vehicles  of  any 
kind  should  exert  a  special  effort  to 
identify  themselves  with  any  good 
road  movement,  whether  privileged 
through  National,  State  or  local  as- 
sociations, or  in  any  way  looking  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  so-much- 
desired  good  roads. 


KANSAS  THE  HOG'S  HAPPY 
HABITAT. 


It  has  been  well  said  by  a  former 
cabinet  minister  that  in  the  American 
hog  we  have  an  automatic,  combined 
machine  for  reducing  bulTc  in  corn 
and  enhancing  its  value.  That  he  is 
a  mint,  and  the  corn  of  our  common 
country  the  bullion  he  transmutes  in- 
to golden  coin. 

In  Kansas  he  finds  the  favored  zone 
—his  Eldorado— and  here  he  always 
makes  both  ends  meat,  for  Kansas  is 
a  corn  orchard  parked  with  grasses 
and  fragrant  with  the  bloom  of  alf- 
alfa, the  greatest  forage  plant  vouch- 
safed by  Providence  to  men;  growintr 
here  in  a  profusion  elsewhere  un- 
known. Hence  it  is  that  Kansas  pos- 
sesses more  of  these  latest  model  self- 
lubricating  mortgage-removers  than 
all  the  New  England  and  fifteen  other 
States  and  Territories  added. 

Uncle  Sam,  our  foremost  connois- 
seur of  pork,  but  with  no  especial  par- 
tiality for  Kansas,  recorded  m  a  re- 
port for  January  of  this  year,  1907. 
that  the  Kansas  hogs  are  worth  'per 
capitcr,"  15  pcr  cent  more  than  the 
Missouri  hog;  36  per  cent  more  than 
the  Kcntuckv  hog;  56  per  cent  more 
than  his  Virginia  compatriot;  97  per 
cent  more  than  the  Arkansas  hog,  and 
148  per  cent  more  than   Florida  s  ta- 

vorites.  , 

There  is  probably  no  other  tcrn- 
torv  of  the  same  area  as  Kansas 
where  the  conditions  of  climate,  soil, 
food  and  care  arc  more  congenial  to 
the  hog's  health  and  wholesome  devel- 
opment, and  he  is  nowhere  f.nind  so 
developed  except  among  and  by  a 
high  order  of  people.  High-class 
swine  are  unknown  and  impossible 
among  a  low-class  people. 

Kansas  swine,  coinage  of  Kansas 
grass,  grain  and  brain,  in  the  world- 
arena  at  Chicago,  and  then  at  St. 
Louis,  met  the  world-beaters  and  beat 
them.'  She  has  given  Poland-China. 
Chester  County,  Berkshire  and  New 
Jersey  a  thousand  years  the  lead  and 
easily  distanced  the  namesakes  of  all. 
The  Kansas  hog.  in  his  sphere  typi- 
fying the  good,  the  true  and  the  beau- 
tiful, is  a  joy  even  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
like  the  State  that  lends  him  as  a 
solace  to  humanity,  is  but  the  morning 
of  his  career.  His  one  passport, 
everywhere  demanded  and  always  suf- 
ficient for  entree  to  presidents,  po- 
tentates or  peasants,  is  "Kansas"  on 
the   rind. 
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^/^ioAe  the  manu^  iyunq  i/ou 

Thousands  of  Successful  Farmers  Are  Doing  If 


There  fs  no  charm  or  secret  about  it. 
You  simply  spread  it  with  a  machine,  and 
thus  make  it  go  twice  as  far,  get  twice  as 
much  good  from  it  on  the  first  crop,  do 
your  land  more  permanent  good,  and  save 
half  the  time  and  labor  of  handling. 

Manure  is  generally  estimated  to  be 
worth  82.00  a  ton  handled  the  old  way. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  worth  twice  as 
much  to  the  farmer  who  spreads  with  a 
machine. 

Three  of  the  most  practical  and  valuable 
machines  manufactured  for  farm  use  to- 
day are  the  Corn  King.  Cloverlcaf.  and 
Kemp  20th  Century  manure  apreaders. 
They  are  each  made  in  a  number  of  sizes. 

These  machines  d'ffer  so'^iewhat  in 
construction  and  operation,  but  all  three 
are  right  working  and  of  great  durability. 

They  are  proven  machines.  They  em- 
body the  best  mechanical  ideas,  the  ma- 
terials used  in  construction  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  they  are  made  as    simple 


as  possible,  and  they  handle  manure  in  all 
conditions  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
users.  Proof  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  record  each  machine  has  made  in  the 
field. 

Is  it  not  to  your  interest  to  own  and  use 
one  of  these  spreaders  on  your  farm? 

Figure  out  for  yourself  and  you  must 
agree  that  it  will  be  a  paying  investment, 
even  if  you  do  not  have  over  twenty-tive 
loads  of  manure  to  spread  in  a  year. 

You  can't  help  but  be  pleased  with  the 
work,  the  easy  handling,  the  light  draft 
and  the  substantial  making  which  saves 
you  the  annoyance  of  breakage  and 
repairs. 

Call  and  see  these  spreaders  with  the 
local  International  agent.  He  will  gladly 
point  out  to  you  the  .•^uper^or  features  of 
these  machines,  as  well  as  supply  you 
with  catalogue,  colored  banger  or  other 
information. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


This  Little 
Pig  Went  to  Marltet 
and  Got  Top  Price 

Clean  hogs  are   healthy  hogs  and  make  profit.     4a  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  use  Zenoleum  on  their  hogs,  and  un- 
hesitatingly in  Bulletin  after  Bulletin,    recommend  you  to  do 
the  same  thing.     So  do  America's  most  successful  hog  breeders. 

ZENOLEU 

Makes  Hogs  Wallow  in  Profit 

Disinfectant  destroys  disease  germs,  makes  sanitary  quarters,  prevents 

contagious  diseases  from  taking  hold.     Famous  for  warding  off  and 

avoiding  hog  cholera.     As  a  dip,  it  kills  lice,  cures  mange,   eczema, 

scours,  sores,  scurvy,  canker,  surfeit  and  wounds.    Aon-doisonous 

when  taken  inwardly ^  and  is  a  sure  relief  from  intestinal  worms. 

Most  Dealers  Everywhere  Sell  Zenoleum. 

At  All  Tl<>ii1<>1*fi Small  size,  25  cents;  Quart,  50  cents;  Half 

'^^  ****  mr^€»*«;m  9      gallon,  90  cents;  t)ne  gallon.  51. .50-  Five  gal- 
lons, f6.25— or  we  will  deliver  one  gallon  or  more,  charges  paid,  to 
your  station.    Ask  Your  Dealer  First. 
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POSITIVE 

QUARANTEC 

If  Zenoleum  is 

not  all  we  '-ay  it  is, 

or     even   what   you 

think  it  ouKht  to  be. 

yoQ   can   have    your 

money  back.     No  talk. 

DO  letters, — just  money. 


Page  Ten. 

SMTINB  IN  KANSAS 

continued  from  page  lo 

this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  com- 
parative shortage  of  corn  there  this 
year.  While  several  of  her  sister 
counties  had  but  little,  if  any,  better 
outlook  for  corn,  none  shows  a  de- 
crease in  swine.  In  fact,  all  told,  but 
seven  counties  report  less  swine,  the 


other  ninety-eight  showmg  gains, 
some  quite  phenomenal,  as  for  m- 
stance  Greely  county,  where  the  num- 
ber nearly  quadrupled  in  the  past 
year.  The  county  credited  with  the 
largest  number  this  year,  99,749,  »s 
Jewell,  which,  too,  ordinarily  is  the 
largest  producer  of  corn,  and  leads 
likewise   in   alfalfa     acreage.       Smith 
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county,  in  spite  of  the  falling  oflF  in 
numbers,  ranks  second  with  72,058. 
Butler,  third,  with  66,978,  followed  by 
Nemaha,  Phillips,  Republic  and  Cow- 
ley, in  the  order  named. 

Hogs,  corn  and  alfalfa  make  a 
strong  combination,  and  the  counties 
having  the  largest  number  of  swine 
likewise   are   among   the   foremost   in 


Blooded  Stock  and  Farm  and  Fireside 

BOTH  ONE  YEAR  FOR  SO  CENTS 

—Two  Great  Farm  Papers  for  the  Price  of  One 


Farm  and  Fireside  has  been  a  great  farm  paper  for  thirty  years,  because  it  has  fought  for,  worked  for,  and 
helped  farmers  ever  since  it  was  established.  It  has  always  been  the  leader  m  the  national  farm  held,  because  it 
is  a  paper  for  the  farmer  first,  but  for  his  wife  and  family  too.     It  is  the  national  farm  paper. 

But  good  and  big  and  helpful  as  Farm  and  Fireside  has  always  been,  it  is  going  to  be  better  than  ever  this 
coming  year.  They  have  engaged  the  finest  staff  of  contributors  who  ever  wrote  for  a  farm  paper.  They 
cost  money — lots  of  it — but  they're  worth  it. 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS 
Among  the  many  famous  men  writing  for  Farm  and  Fireside,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Greiner,  Mr.  Fred  Grundy, 
and  all  the  other  well-known  Farm  and  Fireside  editors,    the  following  are  a  few: 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College  and  writer  of  various  books  on  ag- 
ricultural subjects. 

F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Dr.  M.  A.  Scovall,  Director  of  Agricultural  Experiment   Station   of  Kentucky. 
Prof.  G.  I.  Christie,  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Exepriment  Station. 
John  Craig,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University. 

Charles  S.  Plumb,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Water,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  Agricultural  Ex.  Station  of  Mo. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Bryan,  President  of  the  State  College  Washington  and  Director  of  the  Experimental  Station. 
Prof.  C.  O.  Bull,  Assistant  in  Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota. 
R.  A.  Moore,  Professor  of  Agronomy,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Isn't  this  just  about  the  best  list  of  farm  writers  you  ever  saw?    But  these  are  not  by  any  means  all  the  good 
things  in  store  for  our  readers.     There  is 

THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  FARM  PRESS 
This  is  only  one  of  Farm  and  Fireside's  twelve  to  fifteen  departments,  but  it  alone  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  price  of  the  whole  paper,  becasue  it  gives  in  concise,  readable,  boiled-down  form  the  best  things  from  every 
other  farm  paper.  If  you  have  the  Review  of  the  Farm  Press,  you  won't  need  any  other  farm  paper,  because 

it  embraces  them  all. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 
will  be  a  new  department  in  Farm  and  Fireside  this  coming  year.  They  will  strive  to  make  it  earn  and  save 
many  dollars  each  year  for  every  Farm  and  Fireside  family.  It  will  deal  with  the  business  side  of  farming — some- 
thing about  which  farmers  can  all  know  more,' and  which  means  dollars  in  their  pockets.  It  will  show,  among 
other  things,  how  money — lots  of  it — has  been  made  in  every  kind  of  farming,  by  methods  which  you  have  never 
thought  of,  perhaps.  Don't  miss  it.  "Farm  Management"  will  be  something  different  from  what  any  other 
farm  paper  publishes. 

FRUIT    GROWING 

Mr.  S.  B.  Green,  who  conducts  this  department  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  is  a  recognized  authority  on  fruit 
growing.  Perhaps  your  orchard  is  not  bearing  as  it  should,  and  you  don't  know  why.  Do  insects  ever 
trouble  your  trees?  Farm  and  Fireside  will  clear  all  this  up  for  you  in  a  plain,  practical  way.  You'll  find  it 
mighty  helpful. 

GARDENING 

The  garden  is  a  prolific  source  of  revenue  to  any  farmer,  provided  it  is  handled  properly.  To  handle  it 
properly  means  dollars  in  your  pocket.  That  is  just  where  you  will  find  the  "Old  Reliable"  Farm  and  Fireside 
most  helpful.     The  gardening  pages  are  carefully  edited,  and  are  filled  with  the  most  helpful  aud  useful  hints. 

THE    GRANGE 

No  organization  in  this  country  is  doing  a  greater  good  than  the  Grange.  It  is  the  clubhouse  of  the 
country,  the  one  place  where  the  members  can  meet  for  social  chat  and  conversation.  No  farm  paper  in  Amer- 
ica is  more  valuable  to  the  granger  than  Farm  and  Fireside,  because  Farm  and  Fireside  is  with  the  farmers 
through  thick  and  thin.     It  devotes  at  least  one  page  every  issue  to  Grange  news. 

THE  "WELL-KNOWN  FARMERS"  SERIES 

During  the  coming  winter.  Farm  and  Fireside  will  print  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  the  most  interesting  arti- 
cles that  farmers  could  possibly  read.  We  purpose  to  take  you  right  to  the  homes  of  some  of  America's 
most  famous  farmers — men  who  are  known  the  country  over — and  show  you  not  only  how  they  run  their  farms, 
but  how  they  live  in  their  homes  too.  These  articles  will  be  called  "Well-Known  Farmers  and  Their  Homes," 
and  will  deal  with  men  who  have  given  the  best  of  their  lives  to  working  for  other  farmers.     Don't  miss  them! 


Send  yotir  Subscription  at  once  to 

Blooded  StocK.    -    -     Oxford,  Pa. 
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corn  and  alfalfa.  The  statistics  give 
every  indication  that  the  hog  is  likely 
to  occupy  a  still  more  grominent 
place  in  the  animal  husbandry  of  the 
Sunflower  state,  and  such  recognition 
as  this  would  imply  seems  rightly  de- 
served, since  he  has  been  a  most  po- 
tent factor  in  establishing  the  credit  of 
the  Kansas  farmer,  and  in  the  up- 
building of  the  entire  central  west. — 
F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary  Kansas  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture. 


A  GOLDEN  BUTTER  MINE. 


Butter  is  high  price — so  says  every 
housekeeper. 

And  the  natural  laws  of  season  and 
pasturage  will  send  it  higher — they  al- 
ways do. 

Butter  demand  is  growing — con- 
stantly. And  demand  for  butter  is 
growing  more  rapidly  than  for  aver- 
age butter.  Less  supply  than  demand 
will  boost  prices.  Making  better 
quality  butter — the  best  quality — will 
push  the  prices  up  faster  than  any- 
thing else. 

This  is  the  butter  situation  which 
to-day  confronts  the  dairyman.  It's 
one  of  the  opportunities  which  come 
to  men,  which  if  embraced  lead  on 
to  business  profits,  or  if  neglected — 
well,  some  other  fellow  gets  the  pro- 
fits. 

Your  dairy,  Mr.  Dairyman,  is  a 
mine — a  gold  mine,  if  you  please.  It's 
more  important  to  you  than  the  do- 
ings of  the  money  centers — and  more 
important,  collectively,  to  the  Nation. 

It's  for  each  dairyman  and  dairy- 
woman  to  decide  whether  and  how 
much  they  will  share  in  the  butter 
gold  mine,  or  whether  they  will  let 
go  by  defaut  the  products  and  profits 
they  may  enjoy.  The  world's  finan- 
cial centers  blow  hot  and  cold,  as 
power  and   men   change  places. 

The  dairies  of  the  country,  with  the 
demand  for  butter  from  an  always  in- 
creasing population  which  depends 
upon  them,  are  a  business  machine — a 
butter  plant — which  can  be  depended 
upon  for  scores  of  years  to  come. 

Good  stock  is  the  first  requisite. 
Nobody  questions  that.  Next  to  good 
stock  a  centrifugal  separator  is  a  ne- 
cessity— the  pan  and  can  raising  sys- 
tem of  securing  butter  fat  can't  keep 
up.  When  it  comes  to  separators 
there  is  one  different  from  all  others; 
one  XXth  century  separator;  one  sep- 
arator with  suspended  instead  of  sup- 
ported bowl;  one  oiled-automatically 
yet  perfectly-lubricated  machine;  one 
separator  without  bowl  contents;  one 
plain,  smooth-bowl  separator;  one 
simplest  constructed  separator — the 
Tubular.  It  costs  no  more  to  get  the 
best  than  to  buy  an  inferior  "bucket 
bowl"  machine. 

These  exclusive  and  invaluable  ad- 
vantages belong  to  and  are  held  by 
patents  and  processes  of  manufacture 
for  the  people  who  use  the  lubular  in 
their  dairies. 

They   are   facilities     and     conveni- 


ences not  to  be  purchased  nor  secur- 
ed in  other  separators.  By  their  help 
the  dairyman  and  dairywoman  can 
equip  his  or  her  home  dairy  to  gain  a 
share  from  the  butter  gold  mine 
which  exists  in  every  community  of 
the  United  States  and  which  needs 
only  intelligent  working  to  yield  rich 
profits. 

Isn't  it  time  for  you,  Mr.  Dairyman, 
to  be  thinking. of  your  butter  gold 
mine,  right  at  your  home,  ready  for 
the  working,  capable  of  yielding  big 
and  constant  rewards,  if  only  you 
work  it  properly? 

If  yo  uthink  "yes,"  write  to  the 
Sharpies  Separator  Company,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  for  their  "Business  Dai- 
rying" handbook  and  regular  cata- 
logue. Both  free,  if  you  mention  this 
paper.  Both  books  will  help  you  in 
getting  ready  to  gain  largest  possible 
profits  from  the  butter  gold  mine. 

Another  fact: — lii-  the  beginning  of 
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the  year  1907  the  Sharpies  S^^arator 
Company  decided  to  award  an  up- 
right piano  to  some  purchaser  of  a 
Tubular  separator,  who  had  uought  or 
-might  buy  a  Tubular  separator  during 
1907.  Time  still  for  you  to  get  in  the 
list  of  eligible  purchasers  to  one  of 
whom  the  piano  will  go. 

You  can  get  a  Tubular  at  the  reg- 
ular price,  and  the  dairy  help  and  pro- 
fit the  Tubular  stands  for.  You  may 
'  get  a  piano^*-some  1907  purchaser  of 
a  Tubular  will  get  the  instrument. 

But  the  upward-tending  price  of 
butter,  and  the  certainty  of  a  pe/ma- 
nent  good  price  for  good  quality,  are 
the  ample  reasons  why  you  should  be 
seeking  the  world's  best  centrifugal 
separator,  inquiring  about  and  getting 
acquainted  with  the  Tubular,  and 
shaping  your  dairy  business  to  share 
in  the  gains  that  the  world  is  giving 
yearly  in  larger  measure  for  ex^lent 
butter.'- 


/agf  iPJ^£4^  cotr remedy 

THE  ORieiNAL  AND  ONLY  SPEGinO 
FOR  ALL  TROUBLES  OF  BAG  AND  TEATS 

Cows*  Relief  is  a  chemical  compound  especially  prepared  as  a  specific 
remedy  for  the  troublesome  disorders  of  the  bag  and  teats.  It  is  a  spe- 
cific preventive  and  remedy  for  Caked  Ba^,  caused  by  garget,  injury,  oversv. 
feeding  or  calving;  Sore  or  Injured  Teats,  Spider  in  the  Teat,  Stricture*  Hard 
Milkers,  Cow-Pox.  and  similar  troubles.  It  goes  directly  to  the  seat  of  ^e 
trouble,  relieves  congestion,  breaks  up  bunches  that  interfere  with  .the 
natural  flow  of  milk,  and  causes  a  normal  milk-secretion  without  resorting 
to  constitutional  treatment.    Cows*  Relief 


RELIEVES  CAKED  BAG 


h 


at  once,  and  is  invaluable  to  any  dairyman  or  farmer  for  heifers  with  first  '' 
calf,  to  remove  the  soreness  and  swelling  that  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
kickers  and  hard  milkers.     It   is  a  positive   preventive  and  nsmedy  for 
Spider  in  the  Teat  if  applied  at  the  first  sign  of  the  trouble. 

"I  try  to  keep  Cows*  Relief  alwajrs  6a/ 
hand.    For  sores  and  swelling  in  cows'  bagd 
and  teats  it  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  saW." 

B.  B.  Turner,  Broadrun,  Va, 

We  have  hundreds  of  such  letters.    Ask  your  Dealer  for  Cows*  Relief. 

If  he  can  not  supply  you  write  to  us  enclosing  $1.00  for    lanjpe    package 

prepaid  (enough  for  four  or  five  ordinary  cases) ,  Goldine  Cow  Watch  Charm 

and  our  FREE  BOOK  concerning  Cow  Troubles. 

Toar  money  back  if  yon  are  not  satlsfled.  Guarantee  -on  every  paekuB.  Or  lend  aa 
your  name  ana  one  neighbor's  who  keep^  cows,  stating  bow  many  yea  eacET  have,  and  we 
will  send  Cow  Book  and  Oharm  Froe  wbile  they  last* 

OUR  HUSBANDS  MFG.  CO.,  718  Chapel  St.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


Do    You    Want    a    SIGN    PAINTED 

Write  me  MrHat  you  iw^ant  and  get  prices 


JOHNSON,  ^he  Sifi(n  Man 


Oxford,  Pa, 
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AMEiaCAN    TROTTING    HORSE 
BREEDERS. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Trotting 
Horse  Breeders  was  held  last  month 
at  Madison  Square  Garden.  Some 
one  hundred  prominent  breeders  were 
present,  and  Secretary  Devereux  re- 
ported that  excellent  progress  had 
been  made  during  the  first  year  of 
the  life  of  the  association.  The  total 
the  membership  up  to  ten  times  that 
and  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  case  of 
having  some  official  personally  solicit 
the  breeders  to  join  in  order  to  run 
the  membership  up  to  te  ntimcs  that, 
it  having  been  found  that  horsemen 
pay  but  little  attention  to  circular  let- 
ters, yet  seldom  refuse  a  personal  re- 
quest to  join  the  association. 

Progress  has  been  made  to  the  ex- 
tent of  opening  futurities  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  in  improving 
the  breed  of  American  carriage  horses 
and  to  that  end  it  has  been  decided  to 
open  futurities  for  carriage  horses, 
to  be  competed  for  at  the  various 
State  fairs  and  the  championship 
classes  to  be  judged  annually  at  the 
Nntrnational  Live  Stock  Exposition 
in  Chicago.  On  motion  of  General  C. 
C.  Watts,  the  association  voted  to 
oppose  the  three-in-five  system  for 
colt  races.  W.  E.  D.  Stokes  asked 
that  the  association  take  steps  to  en- 
courage amateur  driving,  especially 
among  the  younger  generation. 

All  appreciate  the  value  of  futurities 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  breeders 
in  producing  early  and  extreme  speed, 
yet  it  is  essential  for  the  advancement 
of  the  breeding  interests  that  the 
breeders  should  realize  fully  what  is 
meant  by  a  good  carriage  horse. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  trotting 
bred  foals  cut  much  of  a  fig^ire  on 
the  race  track,  yet  of  the  remainder 
there  are  many  that  would  be  of  great 
value  for  show  ring  and  carriage  pur- 
poses were  the  breeders  fully  inform- 
ed on  the  essential  points  of  that  type 
of  horse.  Because  the  breeders  have 
not  kept  themselves  posted  they  have 
lost  an  amount  of  money  that  in  the 
aggregate  has  reached  thousands  of 
dollars.  Buyers,  knowing  what  the 
city  market  demands  in  the  line  of 
high-class  carriage  horses,  have  pick- 
ed up  diamonds  in  the  rough,  so  to 
speak,  carefully  prepared  them  for  the 
market  and  secured  profits  all  out  of 
proportion  to  their  share  of  the  work, 
while  the  breeder,  generally  a  farmer, 
has  had  to  be  content  with  the  price 
of  a  general  purpose  horse.  Had  the 
farmer-breeder  been  acquainted  with 
what  the  city  people  demand,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  make  a  fairly 
profitable  industry  an  excellent  pay- 
ing one. 

The  farmer-breeder  is  the  big 
breeder,  his  offering  in  the  aggregate 
out-totaling  those  of  the  big  farms  of 
the  country.  If  he  is  to  make  his 
business  a  profitable  one,  he  must 
post  himself  on  the  points  of  the  per- 
fect carriage  horse,  and  then  seek  to 
breed  as  near  to  that  standard  as  pos- 
sible. The  farmer  does  not  patronize 
the  city  horse  show  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  expense  of  shipping  is 
one.  The  bugbear  of  appointments 
is  another.  At  the  State  fairs  ap- 
pointments should  be  given  little  or 
no  consideration.  So  long  as  the  ve- 
hicle and  harness  are  Deat  and  dean. 


good  enough.  Don't  make  it  possible 
for  a  good  horse  to  lose  because  the 
owner  happens  to  hitch  him  to  a  run- 
about instead  of  a  buggy,  or  because 
the  buckles  are  of  last  year's  vmtage, 
or  because  he  does  not  happen  to 
have  an  extra  robe  under  the  seat,  or 
the  boot  is  lacking  or  else  is  in  evi- 
dence. 

Make  the  horse  the  thing.  Educate 
the  farmer  in  what  is  essential  in  the 
way  of  size,  conformation  and  man- 
ners. The  latter  are  especially  im- 
portant. Appointments  are  all  well 
enough  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
but  the  farmer  is  too  busy  to  bother 
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with  buying  a  new  vehicle  for  every 
class,  a  new  set  of  harness  for  every 
show  and  an  elaborate  array  of  blan- 
kets to  offset  the  bad  points  in  a 
fairish  sort  of  a  horse.  Having  made 
the  rules,  don't  allow  a  second-class 
horse  to  get  away  with  a  blue  ribbon 
just  because  all  of  the  animals  in  that 
class  are  away  below  standard.  When 
that  is  done,  the  breeder  that  is  seek- 
ing for  information  gets  a  false  no- 
tion of  what  the  standard  really  is. 

There  is  a  tremendous  field  here 
that  has  been  neglected.  Everybody 
knows  in  a  general  way  that  the  trot- 
ting bred  horse  is  a  consistent  winner 


Rose    Comb    Rhode   Island    Reds 


SPECIAL 

OF 

COCKERELS 


I  am  offering  a  few  very  highly  bred 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 
at  reasonable  prices.  These  birds  are 
not  only  well  bred,  but  are  such  as  will 
do  the  purchaser  good.  Below  you  will 
find  a  description  of  each  bird,  with 
price.  Order  by  number,  and  If  same 
is  sold  will  promptely  return  money, 
unless  you  make  a  second  choice  when 
ordering  in  case  first  choice  has  been 
sold. 


•  ••••• 


No.  16. — A  late  hatched  young  bird. 
I  bought  him  with  some  pullets  and 
the  best  one  in  a  flock  of  fifty.  Is  com- 
ing along  nicely  and  will  make  a  fine 
bird  afterwhlle.  I  Just  see  enough  of 
him  to  think  better  of  him  as  he  grows 
older.     Price  before  January  1,  $3.50. 

No.  21— A  large,  strong,  growthy 
bird,  long  bodied,  rich  skin,  shows  a 
limp  when  walking,  the  result  of  a 
fight.  Clean  under  color,  lightish  and 
amber;  the  quill  of  every  feather  is  a 
very  rich  amber  to  the  skin.  This  is 
a  grand  bird  to  mate  to  pullets  of  an 
undercolor  and  is  sired  by  a  Tuttle  bird. 
Price  94.00. 

No.  2^— This  is  a  June  hatched  bird. 
Medium  colored;  hackle,  back,  saddle, 
wing  and  breast  harmonize  in  color; 
under  color  clear  of  smut;  comb  is  No. 
1;  eye  bright;  head  pood  shape.  Is  a 
first-class  all-around  bird  in  form. 
Whoever  gets  this  bird  will  have  a 
grand  bird  next  fall.  Any  breeder  can 
make  good  use  of  this  fellow.  Price 
9S«U0,  and  am  not  particular  whether 
anybody   takes  him  or  not. 

No.  2S— A  May  hatched  bird,  sired  by 
a  1st  Prize  cock  Medium  color  and 
exteedingly   even — hackle,  back,  saddle. 


wing  and  breast  so  closely  one  shade 
as  to  be  hard  to  tell  one  from  the  other. 
Tail  greenish  black,  no  mi.xed  feathers, 
making  a  very  striking  bird.  Wing 
very  strong;  under  colo^  good  and 
clean;  is  a  quick  active  bird;  one  of 
those  gamy  birds  and  had  wattles  and 
earbobs  torn  in  a  fight.  Has  a  spark- 
ling bay  eye  and  will  prove  a  strong 
breeder.  He  is  worth  $10.00,  but  can- 
not keep  him  and  price  him  at  96.00. 

No.  43— Sired  by  same  cock  as  No.  21, 
same  color  and  only  a  closer  built  bird. 
Any  person  wanting  a  good  bird  will 
get  a  bargain  at  93.00. 

No.  45— Sired  by  a  1st  Prize  winning 
cock.  Very  proud  bird,  medium  size 
and  color.  A  good  bird  for  a  farmer. 
i'rlce  92.50. 

No.  47 — A  medium-sized  dark  red 
cockerel.  One  of  those  blocky-bodied 
birds  that  will  sire  good  pullets.  This 
fellow  has  the  proper  shaped  tall  and 
back;  is  same  breeding  as  my  pullet 
.Amanda   Lee."     Price  93.50. 

\o.  48 — Same  breeding  as  No.  21, 
s.iiiic  (olor.  Is  an  extremely  long- 
backed  bird;  very  vigorous;  rich  bay 
e>e;  shows  the  Game  blood,  and  a  bird 
that  will  do  any  person  good,  being: 
extremely    well    bred.     Price   95.00. 


These    few  birds    are      the    selection  from  over  100   cockerels   and   each   has 

some  strong  point  in  breeding  that  will  help  improve  any  flock,  properly  mated. 

I    am    breeding    for    those    little    points  here    and    there    that    go    to    make    up 

those  good  birds  that  you  see  and  there  that   everybody   wants.     Send   me   your 

order    If   any    of    these    birds    suit    you.  Address. 

WILLIAM  R.  MORRISON 

Oxford,    Penna 


I 
fl 
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in  heavy  harness  at  all  the  important 
horse  shows,  but  too  often  the  iden- 
tity of  the  trotter  is  lost  when  he  is 
transferred  from  the  track  to  the 
show  ring,  and  oftentimes  some  other 
breed  is  credited  with  the  glory  that 
rightly  belongs  to  the  American  trot- 
ter. In  this  connection  it  would  be 
well  for  the  committee  formulating 
the  rules  to  insist  that  the  breeding 
of  each  horse  should  be  given.  This 
would  not  only  help  the  breeder,  for 
certain  families  are  already  known  to 
be  producers  of  show  ring  winners, 
but  it  would  also  stimulate  an  interest 
in  blood  lines  among  a  certain  class 
of  horse  breeders  that  pay  too  little 
attention  to  this  phase  of  breeding. 
Blood  tells  in  the  show  ring  as  well 
as  on  the  race  track. 

The  Western  Horseman  has,  in  the 
past,  asked  why  the  American  and 
National  Trotting  Associations,  with 
th-eir  big  funds  increasing  all  out  of 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  run- 
ning associations,  have  not  encourag- 
ed this  line  of  breeding  and  offered 
prizes  of  sufficient  size  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  the  show  ring.  Neither 
of  the  associations  nor  the  Trotting 
Register  Association  have  done  any- 
thing along  this  line,  and  before  the 
officials  of  those  organizations  are 
aware  the  new  Breeders'  Association 
will  have  usurped  their  place.  Thjj 
average  breeder  pays  too  little  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  registration  of  his 
colts,  and  the  Register  Association 
especially  would  have  been  well  re- 
paid by  directing  the  attention  of  the 
breeder  ^o  the  advisability  of  regis- 
tering hTs  stock  by  means  of  proper 
carriage  horse  prizes.  What  it  has 
neglected  the  new  association  seems 
to  have  grasped  as  an  essential  point 
early  in  its  career. — Horseman. 

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  IN 
COWS. 


By  Dr.  David  Roberts,  Wis.  Vet. 

For  many  years  abortion  in  cows 
has  been  puzzling  the  stock  owners 
of  this  country  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  prompt  them  to  offer  their  opin- 
ions as  to  the  cause  of  the  dreaded 
disease. 

Many  people  who  have  given  this 
subject  considerable  attention  have 
attributed  it  to  different  causes, 
anions  them  perhaps  ergot  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  abortion  in  cows.  The  action  of 
ergot  upon  the  animal  has  a  tendency 
to  contract  the  womb  upon  the  foe- 
tus, and  this  was  thought  to  be  the 
direct  cause  of  abortion  in  cows. 

The  common  term  for  ergot  is 
smut,  and  this  is  often  seen  upon 
grasses,  corn  and  other  grain,  and  is 
more  prevalent  during  some  seasons 
than  others. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  the  writer's 
attention  was  called  to  a  number  of 
cattle  afflicted  with  ergotism,  having 
consumed  a  large  amount  of  June 
grass,  the  Jime  grass  being  so  affected 
with  ergot  as  to  cause  this  herd  of 
cattle  to  lose  their  feet  and  the  ends 
of  their  tails.  Many  of  them  were 
seen  to  walk  around  after  the  claws 
and  first  joints  of  the  limbs  had  drop- 
ped off.  One  animal  in  particular 
was  so  affected  as  to  have  her  feet 
partly  drop  off.  but  upon  change  of 
feed  and  a  course  of  treatment,  re- 
covered from  this  disease  She  being 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  this  trouble 
and  carrying  her  calf  full  time,  is  suf- 


ficient evidence  that  ergot  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  form  of  abortion 
which  we  have  to  contend  with. 

The  form  of  abortion  we  have  to 
battle  with  in  the  herds  of  this  coun- 
try is  infectious  abortion,  an^  is  due 
to  germs.  This  form  of  abortion  is 
easily  spread  throughout  a  whole  herd 
in  many  different  ways,  such  as  breed- 
ing cows  and  heifers  to  an  infected 
bull  and  permitting  the  bull  to  run 
with  the  herd.  This  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  and  is  causing  the 
United  States  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars loss  in  the  form  of  ruined  milch 
cows  and  dead  calves. 


NOTHING  TO  HIM. 


It  is  told  of  a  certain  New  England 
farmer  that  he  one  day  set  forth  to 
purchase  a  cow  from  a  neighbor  who 
liad  one  to  sell.  The  negotiations 
had  reached  a  point  where  the  would- 
be  purchaser  had  about  agreed  to 
take  the  cow,  when  her  owner  said: 

"I  really  think  that  I  ought  to  tell 
you  that  this  cow  has  one  failing.  She 
is  all  that  I  have  said  that  she  is  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
her  milk,  but  I  will  own  up  that  she 
is  hard  to  milk  because  she  is  such  a 
kicker.  You  never  know  when  she 
will  kick  you  over." 

"Oh,  that  is  all  right,"  said  the 
would-be  purchaser.  "You  see,  my 
wife  does  the  milking  at  my  place." 
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Cured  Me 

"I  suffered  with  pain  under  mv  left 
breast,  and  shortness  of  breath  and 
nervousness.  My  heart  would  beat 
very  fast,  and  then  it  would  hardly 
beat  at  all.  One  doctor  told  me  I 
had  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  another 
said  I  had  dyspepsia,  and  another  only 
a  weak  heart,  but  none  of  them  gave 
me  any  relief.  I  was  not  able  to  be 
out  for  four  months.  I  wrote  the 
Miles  Medical  Co.  for  advice,  and  they 
told  me  to  take  Dr.  Miles'  Nervine 
with  the  Heart  Cure.  I  took  both  as 
directed,  and  entirely  recovered." 
MRS.  P.  JENNINGS, 

James  River  P.  O.,  Va. 

MILES  MEDICAL  CO..  Elkhart, Ind. 


—ECONOMY   SILO— 

Gold   Medal    and    bigbest  award  at  the 
Jamestown    Expositioo 


A 


One  thing  is  sure,  that  dairying  is 
soon  to  be  the  most  popular  line  of 
farming. 


.\ir  tight  all  over,  keeps  ensilage 
absolutely  sweet  The  doors  are  con- 
tinuous; easily  handled,  and  have 
no  c  umsy  rods.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  strong,  well  supported  hoops 
form  a  permanent,  safe  ladder. 

Ec onemy  Silos  are  strongly  built 
and  easily  put  up  Fully  guaran- 
teed, \\rite  today  for  free  illus- 
trated catalag  with  experience  of 
users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Taok  Co.,  Box  38H 

Frederick,   Md. 


Are  You  Losing  Calves? 

If  so.  Your  CO^VS  are  not  Profitable 

Don't  You  Think  You  Had  Best  Find 
Out   Now   Wliat  the   Trouble  is? 

ThU  Rook  Tell»,  how  to  find  out  and  how  to  corre«'t  tlie  trouble.    It  is  FBEK. 
It  WHS  written  liv  |)r.  Dttvid  Hul>ertM,  eminent  Cattle  Specialist,  now  State  Vet- 
erln«rl:»n  of  Wlsfon^tn. 

Ho  knuHn.  l>e<-a(ise  he's  studied  and  lnvesti(ratedcattIedlsease»foroTer20years. 
He  S»}»,  ••.■\lMtrtlon  Is  thfnio»t  rommon  und  dent  met  ivc  of  nil  rattle  dl.><eaj>eH." 
He  IMnrnirrrd  u  treatment  for  .\borilon  which  has  been  tested  In  hundreds  of 
herds,  and  has  lie^'n  sun-ewsfiil  In  every  ease. 

"The  I'rartirsI  HoHir  VrtrriHarlaa'^ls  a  }M  paK^  cloth  bound   book  and  tells  all 
alMiut  (he  |>r.  I>avid  Huberts  Anti-Atmrtion  Herum  treatment,  and  bow  to arfaitBiatfr 
U  jnuntrlf. 
Kill  out  the  conpon  helow  and  jret  the  l>ook  now.    Do  aot  wait  till  yourcows  abort 

or  show  advanced  iiyniptonis  of  the  dls- 

ea.<te.  l>o  n<>t  wait  even  until  they  aresick. 

Ap|>arently    healthy  rattle  very    often 

have  the  perms  of  Altortlonln  the  system. 

That  is  the  time  to  stamp  it  out. 

Tlie  book  fUr*  dlreetloat  for  dlsooverlng 

the  Jlrj't  symptoms.   The  way  to  aakr  your 

liord   profitable  is  to  ttaap  nat  all  dl*«aar. 

The  way   to  keep  it  protitalile  is  to  kery 

dUraneoat.    That  can  only  be  done  by  dO« 

te<'tiiiHr  the  first  appearance  of  the  fferms 

and  jrl\  inir  prompt  treatment. 

You  raa'l  b,>rlB  too  tooa  witb  AlMrtioa.    The 
(rerins  are  often  in  the  calves  and  heifers, 
aw:iitlnK  the  period  of  (gestation  to  attack 
the  cow  and  the  embryo  calf. 
Rut  no  matter  how  far  the  disease  of  Abor- 
tion has  advanced,  we  offer  a 


|P«ACTICAL 
HOME 
VETERINARIAH 


By 

Abortion 

You  are 

Losing 

Calves, 

Milk, 

Money. 


r-^^ 


GUARANTEED  TREATMENT 

We  itDaranlee  to  stamp  out  the  iremiR  of  ronta«rtooN  Ahoiilon  In 
fTery  ra<«e  »hen'  l>r.  ltol>erlh' Antl-Ahortlon  Serum  Is  ■dmlnlNterfd 
arrortilnv  to  dlrertioiiH  In  **The  I'rartiral  Home  Veterinarian."  In 
case  of  failure  ne  return  the  roNi  of  the  treatment. 

The  treatment  is  so  simple  that  a  boy  can  (rive  it  with  the  best  restilts. 

You  want  the  hook  anyway.  Itplves  Information  about  all  live  stock, 
their  care  and  treatment  for  all  dlsea.ses. 

All  you  have  to  do  Is  to  fill  out  the  accompanying  coupon  and 
■■'•ml  it  to  US. 

I  f  yon  will  do  this  at  once  we  will  also  send  you  a  60  cent  cattle  jotimal, 

I  he  Cuttle  S|>eclall8t,"  one  year  free. 

I>r.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  (o.,823  Grnnd  Are.,  Wnnkenhn,  Win 


$1.00  Free 

BOOK  COUPON 


DK.  DAVID  Rl»BKKTS  VKTKKINAKY  CO., 82  J  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha.  Wla. 

I  own cows horses hoirs.' sheep poultry.    Please  send  me 

FREE  the  "Practical  Uome  Veterinarian.    I  enclose  10c  for  postage. 

Name 


IR.  F.  D.  No... 


V^. 


....p.  O 8Ute 

Also  send  "The  Cattle  Specialist"  FREE  for  one  year. 
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FEEDING  STUFFS  AND  RATION 
FOR  THE  DAIRY  COW. 


In  an  address  on  this  subject,  Hugh 
G.  Van  Pelt,  at  a  meeting  of  Ohio 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association, 
said: 

Not  long  since,  the  successful  feed- 
er of  the  dairy  herd  was  one  who 
could  extract  from  the  cow  the  great- 
est amount  of  milk  and  butter  fat  in 
a  certain  short  period  of  time,  usually 
a  seven-day  period.  H  by  skill  and 
ingenuity  the  cow  could  be  induced 
to  produce  from  twenty  to  forty 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week's  time, 
the  reputation  of  the  feeder  was  as- 
sured. 

Little  thought  was  given  to  the 
amount  and  cost  of  food  consumed  to 
produce  the  required  results,  and  little 
consideration  was  given  to  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  cow.  Many  a  cow 
with  a  large  record  was  forced  to  the 
limit  of  her  productive  capacity  for  a 
short  period  of  time,  with  a  great 
amount  of  food  which  she  could  stand 
for  a  short  time  only,  and  came  out 
of  the  test  much  the  worse  for  it  and 
never  able  to  return  profit  to  her  own- 
er  afterward.       In    other   words,    her 


CHESTER  WHITES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS. 

20  choice  Spring  Sows,  open  ;  25  Pall  Pifrs 
both  nezes,  and  also  Pome  very  fine  yearling 
bred  sown  that  are  extra  fine  and  were  prize 
winners  last  Ptill.  12  bead  Poland-Chinaf  from 
8  to  12  mouths  old.  I  never  bad  a  better  offer- 
Ing  in  young  sows  than  this. 

C.  R.  CRE5SMAN, 

Bursonville,BucRs  Co.,  Pa, 


WANTED     INFORMATION 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  Ovmer 
who  has  g'ood  farm  or  business  for 
sale  In  good  locality. 

We  Charice  no  Comml^islon.  We  con- 
duct our  Buyers'  Department  for  the 
convenience  of  customers  who  wish  to 
purchase  Direct  of  Bayers. 

We  wish  to  hear  from  Owners  Only 
who  desire  to  sell  direct  to  buyers, 
thus  saving  the  large  commission-  usu- 
ally  charged    by   land   agents. 

Please  send  price  and  description  at 
once. 

Give  reason  for  selling  and  state 
when    possession    can    be    had. 

No    Agents    Need    Answer.     We    will 
positively   deal   only   with   owners. 
—Address.— 

BUYERS'    DEPARTMENT 

Northwestern    Aariicnltiirlst, 

Minneapolis,   Mian. 


Cards 

Envelopes 

Letterheads 

Circulars 

Catalogues 

Send  us  your  orders  and  let  us  get  yon 
up  something  neat  and  attractive. 


Write  us  what  you  want 

BLOODED     STOCK 

OXFORD,    PA. 


future  usefulness  had  been  ruined  for 
the  sake  of  a  record  given  without 
judgment. 

Breeders  have  thus  indulged  their 
feeders  and  managers  to  ruin  their 
best  cows,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
herd  and  the  breed  their  herd  repre- 
sented. There  are  those  yet  who  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  cow  by  the 
amount  of  butter  she  or  her  mater- 
nal ancestors  have  produced  in  a  short 
time,  regardless  of  all  other  require- 
ments, but  thanks  to  the  better  judg- 
ment of  a  few  of  the  more  thoughtful 
breeders,  this  practice  is  rapidly  going 
out  of  custom. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
value  of  a  cow  or  her  offspring  will 
be  determined  by  the  amount  of  milk 
and  butter  she  is  able  to  produce  in 
a  year  under  the  supervision  of  a  non- 
interested  official.  Hand  in  hand  with 
the  total  amount  of  this  produce  will 
go  the  amount  and  cost  of  food  re- 
quired to  stimulate  the  production. 
The  cow  must  be  a  large  and  an  eco- 
nomical producer  to  be  profitable. 
And  as  stated  before,  this  production 
must  cover  a  period  of  time  longer 
than  seven  days,  thus  combining  per- 
sistency in  the  cow  with  heavy  work. 

Many  breeders  have  already  adopt- 
ed the  yearly  authenticated  fat  tests, 
which  include  the  amount  and  kind  of 
food  consumed,  and  one  breeder  has 
taken  the  initiative  and  started  on 
five-year  tests.  When  he  can  come 
forward  in  a  few  years  and  point  out 
the  cows  in  his  herd  that  have  pro- 
duced officially  a  ton  or  more  of  but- 
ter in  the  past  five  years,  and  still  re- 
tain their  constitutional  breeding  pow- 
ers and  working  ability  intact,  his 
success  as  a  breeder  will  be  assured. 

This  change  of  method  is  what  has 
made  the  subject,  "Feeding  Stuffs  and 
Rations  for  Dairy  Cows,"  one  of  im- 
portance for  consideration  at  this 
time. 

The  first  important  task  of  the  feed- 
er is  to  select  his  food  stufis,  heeding 
particularly  their  relative  cost  as  com- 
pared by  their  digestible  feeding  nu- 
trients. Upon  the  judgment  exercised 
in  selecting  the  foods  greatly  depends 
the  economical  results,  for  often  it 
occurs  that  the  market  price  of  feeds 
raised  on  the  farm  will  warrant  their 
disposal  and  the  money  expended  in 
some  commercial  feeding  stuff.  An 
instance  of  this  is  very  often  in  evi- 
dence on  the  dairy  farm  where  corn  is 
used  almost  entirely  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  product.  In  this  case 
if  half  the  corn  were  sold  and  re- 
placed by  the  same  valuation  of  oil 
meal,  bran,  distillers'  grains,  gluten 
feed  or  some  other  feeding  stuffs  rich 
in  protein  (which  the  corn  lacks),  the 
net  profit  and  the  total  work  of  the 
cow  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  usually 
an  abundance  of  foodstuffs  rich  in 
carbohydrates  on  the  farm,  and  the 
feeder  has  only  to  search  for  foods 
rich  in  protein.  Then  the  protein  in 
a  palatable  and  digestible  form  is  all 
he  has  to  supply,  and  his  task  remains 
.to  purchase  that  food-stuff  which  will 
supply  the  greatest  amount  of  pala- 
table, digestible  protein  at  the  least 
cost.  It  matters  little  whether  this 
be  clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  or  oil  meal, 
cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed  or  dis- 
tillers' grains.  At  the  present  time, 
for  instance,  the  comparative  prices 
of  oil  meal  and  gluten  feed  render  the 
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ENON   HERD 
CHESTER 
WHITES 

Have  some  extra  choice  Fall  pigs,  both 
sexes.     If  you  are  looking  for  good  onef 
write  me. 

D.  W.  SBELUBAKGEB,        Eaoo.  Ohio 


♦  "'jjil 


Chester  Whites 


I  haye  them  combining 
the  best  blood  iu  Chester 
^     .,     ^  ~     County.     If  rou  want  the 

Rood  old  Chester  that  has  made  thin  county  fa- 
mous, we  have  tnem  here  that  will  please  vou- 
We  breed  and  Bel)  oniy  tne  b*-st      Write  me 

L.  WEBSTER.    •   Kellon,    Pa. 


fiREENWOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  I 

now  have  a  lat|{e  stot't, 

protjat)ly  the  be^t  I  ever 

Ot*ued,      thoroughbred 

folaud-chlua  and  Chea 

-        U^r  WhJte  Pigs,   2   to  6 

oaos.  Old,  htjwh  breU    Loan-  ready  for  service  all 

from  prire  wianlng  htoci.    Guemeey  aud  Jentev 

Cattle.    Buff  aud  Barre«l  Plymouth  R.  Chickens. 

l-HruiH  Miul  K*<««ld«^uc«.  (Greenwood.  |*» 

Address  C.  H.  DILDINE, 
Route  No.  1,  Rohrsburg,  Pa, 


Bargains  In   Polan  d 

Chinas,  Berkshlres' 

&  Chester  Whites 


^4^r*"^ 


i  uuw  have  a  large  stock 
of  probably  the  best  I 
ever  owned,  doinot 
tell  >ou  all  here,  out  1 
have   boars   and  Sows, 

ail  breeds,,  to  6  mouths 

jia  maiiAi  iiui  b&iu;  !)0<*b  oreu  and  boars  ready 
(or  service,  Goemftey  Calves  and  Registered 
Sotcn  Collie  Puppies  Write  for  prices 
•JU  '-^ecircuiat.  Toix  Niork  must  go  and  will 
jesoid.  M.  B  Turkey,  BhttM  •w*  White  P. 
2ocks,  Brown  Leghoru>  atil  Beagle  Dags 

r.  F.  HAMILION.    •    CwtL-MTille.  Pa. 


SEVEN 

eERKSHIRES 


pigs  farrowed,   May  30,   1907.     Can 
please  you.    Write  me  for  discrip- 
tion. 
P.  M.  STILEY,  Rough  &  Ready,  Pa. 


CHAMPION     HERD 


OF 


Yorkshires 

At    the   recent   New  York   State   Fair 

SranTrh«^^^^^  "''-^  Char^^fon  and 
rh«^l,^^^"'**'e"    ^«    showed    for.    also 

anpojo^  ^    ^"  ^^®  American  Yorkshlr* 

K^i^"  ..L*"  ^^^'■•«  months,  lio-  sows 
?h!\'!°-.  Holst«ln  bull  oJvi;  MM 
ths  b«st  of  br««dlnff  |io.  ^^    ^^^ 

PINM  «ROTB  VAmif,        -     MmtM,  IT.  T. 
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former   by-product   too   expensive   to 
feed  in  any  great  amount. 

The  next  point  to  wliich-Jmportant 
consideration  is  due,  is^ombining  the 
feeding  stuffs  so  as  to^'form  the  most 
productive  ration.  Jn  other  words, 
the  feeding  stuffs  «nst  be  so  mixed 
together  that  they  will  form  a  bal- 
anced ration.  I  know  there  are  many 
feeders  who  do  not  like  the  term  "bal- 
anced ration,"  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  other  term  to  apply  to  the 
ration  that  will  produce  the  greatest 
results  from  the  least  amount  of  food 
with  the  least  waste. 

This  ration  will  be  found  to  differ 
with  different  cows  and  the  same  cow 
at  different  periods  of  lactation.  For 
instance,  when  the  cow  freshens,  if 
her  care  and  management  have  been 
of  the  proper  sort,  she  will  be  in  a 
fleshy  and  strong  condition.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  feeder  at  this  point  should 
be  to  so  formulate  or  balance  the  ra- 
tion as  to  stimulate  an  increasing 
yield  for  the  first  thirty  days  at  the 
expense  of  the  fat  laid  up  on  and  in 
the  body,  converting  it  into  milk  and 
butter  fat.  By  so  doing  the  cost  of 
production  is  lessened  and  the  work- 
ing proclivities  of  the  cow  stimulated 
to  the  extent  that  the  feeder  gains 
control  of  the  workings  of  the  cow. 
Now,  as  the  feeder  closely  observes 
his  charge  from  day  to  day,  he  will 
note  that  the  fat  is  disappearing  from 
the  ribs  and  back  of  the  cow;  the 
beefy  appearance  is  giving  away  to 
the  true  dairy  type,  the  cow  is  work- 
ing at  her  best.  If  the  ration  is  not 
changed  she  will  overtax  herself,  be- 
come poor  and  weak;  then  persistency 
is  sacrificed.  But  the  careful  feeder 
will  not  permit  his  charges  to  become 
*'   so  weakened. 

When  the  climax  of  her  production 
has  been   reached,  the   ration  will  be 
balanced  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
dition   of   the    cow.     Sufficient   carbo- 
^    hydrates  will   be  incorporated   in  the 
.    ration    to    retain   a   strong,     vigorous 
i    constitution,  and  enough   protein  will 
be    found    in    the    ration    to   stimulate 
'  and  retain  the  greatest  production  of 
"^    milk  and  butter  fat. 

Thus  we  plainly  see  that  upon  the 
character  of  the  ration  from  time  to 
time  depends  the  work  of  the  cow  in 
charge.  The  most  pronounced  exam- 
ple of  this  may  be  cited  in  Blossom 
of  Florence,  one  of  the  cows  that 
participated  in  the  St.  Louis  Cow 
Demonstration  and  is  now  in  the 
dairy  barn  at  the  Hartman  Stock 
Farm  with  all  her  powers  intact  and 
the  better  off  for  the  work  she  did 
while  at  St.  Louis.  On  the  187th  day 
after  parturition  she  produced  2.89 
pounds  of  butter,  which  was  her 
greatest  day's  yield,  and  during  the 
last  week  of  the  St.  Louis  test  she 
produced  17  pounds  14  ounces  of  but- 
ter after  being  in  milk  over  six 
months.  Her  ration  was  changed 
from  time  to  time  to  answer  the  needs 
of  her  body,  so  that  persistency  was 
retained  and  heavy  production  stimu- 
lated:    • 

HORNS  ARE  DANGEROUS 

_  Horn.'^causoconsiJclerahU'  loss. 
You  lan  stop  the  los.s  quickly, 
easilv,  i>.iinl«'ssly.    I'st'tht- 
KEYSTONE  DEHORNER 
ao'l  n.>rform  theoiifration  111 
TUOinVraaf.  Dr^es  uot  spllDUT 
hornMri.-arfl.sh.  A  humant', 
iTnmi»'«avlnamerhoO.  Write 
for  fr»H-  I)»h>>rninK   booklet. 
ML.  T.  Phillip*. 
Box  ^1  Potneroy.  Fa. 
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USE.      UPTOZO 

The  Best  Antiseptic  Tooth  Paste 

that  not  only  cleans  and  whitens  the  teeth  but  also  hardens 
the  gums,  Retarding  the  formation  of  tartar,  therefore  pre- 
venting the  teeth  from  becoming  loose. 

Beware  of  cheap  powders  and  washes. 

Mailed  to  any  aldress  upon  receipt  of  price,  25  cents. 
Stamps  accepted.     Put  up  only  by 


Uptozo  Co., 


Oxford,  Pa. 


Kindly  ment'on  IJlo->ded  Stock  when  writing;  we  are  very  anxious 
that  it's  ■iubscnbsis  sMoald  have  this  valuaole  Deatitrice.  If  not  as  guar- 
anteed money  refunded. 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK- 

Tne  publishers  of  the  Agricultural  Epitomist,  Spencer,  Indiana,  (the  only  agricultural  W>tf 
that  ie  ecfited  and  printed  on  a  farm)  have  made  arrangements  by  which  they  can  offer  with  eM& 
three  years'  subscription  to  their  paper  at  50  cents,  a  copy  of 

ROPP'S     COMMERCIAL    CALCULATOR 

a!)S-i!u'.e!y  free,  pos'ape  prepaid.  You  sliould  not  overlook  this  opportimity  to  sectire  one  of  thc 
foremost  farm  monthlies  in  the  country,  together  with  this  valuable  book  at  the  price  of  th«  pi^MT 
alone. 

WHAT    THE    CALCULATOR    IS 

A  READY  CALCULATOR.  BUSINESS  ARITHMB* 
TIC  and  REFERENCE  BOOK  COMBINED. 

This  is  un<iuesti(>nahly  the  most  complete  aiMl 
convenient  work  on  f-isurcs  for  PRACTICAL  U88 
ever  published.  It  contains  nearlv  all  the  Short 
Cuts  Known;  hundreds  of  Simple  Rule*  and  Orlclaal 
M.tiod*  for  "Kasy  and  Rapid  Calculation,"  and 
Millions  of  Accurate  Answers  to  Business  Examples 
and  to  Practical  Problems. 

It  Sifts  and  Simplifies  the  whole  scienee  of  Arttli- 
roctic,  retaining  only  the  Cream  In  a  nutshell,  as  It 
were.  Its  Tables,  Rules  and  .Methods  are  extremely 
simple  eminently  useful  practical,  and  fully  abreast 
wlin  the  a?e  of  steam  and  electricity. 

Kveryone  who  prefers  to  take  the  SlmDlest  the 
Shortest  and  the  Easiest  way  for  doinf  nls  work 
shuiild  possess  a  copy  of  this  useful  and  convenient 
Pocl;et  Manual.  It  will  enable  everybody  to  become 
ProMclent  and  Quick  In  Figures;  and  to  many  a 
young  person  It  may  prove  to  be  a  stepplBg  110110 
to  a  successful  business  career. 
IT  WILL  SHOW  AT  A  GLANCE.  WITHOUT  THE 
USE  OF  PENCIL,  PEN  OR  PAPER 

The  luimber  of  bushels  and  pounds  in  a  load  ef 
Wheat,  Com,  Rye,  Oats,  or  Hsriey  and  the  correct 
amount  for  same  at  any  price  p<  r  bushel. 

The  wact  amount  for  a  lot  of  hoes  or  cattle.  tPoai 
1  lb.  to  a  cnrload,  at  any  price  per  cwt. 

The  correct  amount  for  a  load  of  Hay,  Stra^  Coal 
or  Coke,  from  25  c<'nts  to  $20.00  per  ton.       C 

The  correct  amount  for  articles  sold  br  ibe 
Bushel,  pound.  Yard  or  I>ozcn  from  Uc  to  tl. 

The  exact  w  ages  for  any  t  Ime,  at  various  rates  per 
month,  per  week  and  per  day. 

The  equivalent  of  wheat  In  flour,  when  exchanff* 
Inif  same,  from  25  to  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel.. 

The  only  correct  Rule  and  Table  for  estimating 
the  exact  contents  of  logs  of  all  sUea. 

The  exact  contents  of  Lumber,  Ctotems,  Bln% 
Wagon  Beds,  Corn  Cribs,  Cord-wood  and  Carpen- 
ters'. Pl.-wterers'  and  Bricklayers'  work. 

The  exact  interest  on  any  sum.  for  any  time,  et 
any  practical  rate  per  cent.  ^^^ 

The  Day  of  the  >\  eek,  for  any  date  in  300  ytm, 
besides  hundreds  of  other  very  useftjl  things. 

It  Rives  all  the  Latest  and  Shortest  methoda 
known,  b«sldcs  many  published  for  the  first  tima; 
viz:  An  Easy  and  I  nerrint  process  for  "Addinf 
Loni;  Columns:  "Short  Cuts  in  Multiplication  ana 
Division.  Problems  in  Fractions.  Interest.  Pei^ 
centaie.  Mensuration,  etc.,  are  usually  solved  with 
less  than  one-third  the  figures  and  labor  required 
by  ordinary  methods. 

Handsomely  and  attractively  bound  it  cloth,  with   round  comers  and  just  the  right  sIm  to  fit 
the  poc.et.      A   copy  of  tnis  useful  and  practical  work  ehotild  be  in  the  bands  of  every  farmer. 

mechanic,  or  business  man.  


FILL  OUT 
THIS  COUPON 

Enclose   50   cents  and  mall  at  once 
to 

Epitomint     Publishing      Co. 
Oept.  SPENCER,  IND. 


T 


COUPON 

EPITOMIST  PUBLISHIXQ  CO.,   SpenceR,  InduNA. 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find  50  cents  for  which  send  the 
Epitomtst  for  three  years  from  date.  Bend  me  as  a  prenuum 
postpaid  a  copy  of  Ropps  Commihcial  CaiccLAToa. 


Name  

Address 


••••«•«•••• •■•••••••ea**«aaa»eee«««ee* 


•••••••• •••••••••••• 
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SIXTY-THREE  CENTS  PER  HUN- 
DRED   FOR   SKIM    MILK. 


It  has  been  conclusively  proven  that 
the  dairy  farmer  who  does  not  make 
proper  use  of  his  skim  milk  is  actual- 
ly throwing  away  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  his  cow  profits.  By  proper  use 
we  mean  feeding  it  to  animals  of  the 
proper  age  and  giving  it  to  them  in 
a  digestible  condition  with  its  nutri- 
tive qualities  unimpaired.  He  can  on- 
ly do  this,  however,  by  using  a  sepa- 
rator at  home.  Soured  skim  milk 
brought  back  from  the  creamery,  or 
such  as  frequently  comes  from  grav- 
ity skimming  pans  and  cans  full  of 
germs  and  one  knows  not  what,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  may  just  as  well 
be  dumped  in  the  gutter  for  all  the 
profits  it  will  bring  if  fed  to  calves 
or  pigs. 

An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman 
states  that  fresh  skim  milk  when  fed 
to  calves  until  six  or  seven  months 
old  has  been  proven  by  their  records 
to  have  an  actual  money  value  of  63 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Consid- 
ering that  the  average  cow's  milk  will 
not  produce  more  than  five  or  six 
pounds  of  butter  per  hundred  pounds, 
which,  sold  at  say  25  cents  per  pound 
and  in  this  way  bringing  $1.50  per 
hundred  of  milk  at  the  most^  it  is  eas- 
ily seen  that  fresh  skim  milk  as  it 
comes  from  the  separator,  with  a 
money  value  of  63  cents  per  hundred 
for  feeding  purposes,  represents  near- 
ly one-half  the  milk  profits.  If  you 
are  not  using  a  separator,  place  your 
order  at  once  for  one  and  get  all  that 
is  coming  to  you  from  your  cows. 

The  editorial  mentioned  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  pretty  accurate  account  has 
been  kept  by  us  for  years  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  fresh  skim  milk 
when  fed  to  grade  Guernsey  heifer 
calves  or  to  pigs.  We  speak  of  grade 
calves,  for  that  is  what  any  farmer 
can  have  by  keeping  a  registered  sire. 
We  have  fed  these  calves  and  sofd 
them  when  six  to  seven  months  old, 
about  the  same  age  at  which  the  pigs 
are  sold.  Our  calves  have  brought 
us  from  $20  to  $25  apiece.  They 
would  consume  in  that  time  about 
3.000  pounds  of  skim  milk  and  $3 
worth  of  oats,  blood  meal  and  alfalfa 
hay. 

Allowing  $3  for  the  carcass  and  $3 
for  the  hay  and  grain,  we  have  left,  if 
the  calf  is  sold  for  $25,  $19  for  3,000 
pounds  of  skim  milk,  or  over  63 
cents  a  hundred  for  the  milk. 

"With    pigs   our   rule     is     that   the 
skim  milk  is  worth  25  cents  a  hundred 
if  pork  sells  for  $4.50  per  hundred  on 
foot.     Of  course,  the  higher  the  price 
of  hogs  the   more   do  we   receive  for 
the  skim  milk.     But  this  return  is  al- 
ways   contingent    upon      feeding    the 
milk  to  young  pigs  from  50  up  to  175 
pounds    in    weight.     The    heavier    the 
pig  gets   the   less  does  he   return  for 
his    food.     It   costs   about   four   times 
as  much  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of 
weight  on  a  hog  weighing  300  pounds 
as   it   does   on   one   weighing   fifty   to 
100  pounds.     This  difference  is  caused 
by  the  amount  of  food  that  is  taken 
out   every  day  to  support   the  weight 
already      acquired.       So      the      more 
weight  the  more  is  taken  for  support 
and  the  less  for  gain  in  weight.  There 
is  a  great  demand  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  well  bred  and  well  developed 
dairy  heifers.     There  is  no  better  way 
to   get   a    high    return    for   the    skim 
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10  Cts.  a  Year 

THE  DIXIE  HOME 

The  largest,  brigrhtest  and  finest  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  In  the  world 
for  10c  a  year,  to  Introduce  It  ONLY.  It  Is  brierht  and  up-to-date.  Tells 
all  about  southern  home  life.  It  is  full  of  fine  engrravings  of  errand  scenery, 
buildins:s  and  famous  people.  Send  at  once.  10c  a  year  postpaid  anywhere 
in  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Six  years  50c.  Or  in  clubs  of  six  names 
50c.  12  for  $1.00.  Send  us  a  club.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Stamps 
taken.     Cut  this  out.     Send  to-day. 

THE  DIXIE  HOME        NO.  1.        BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


,You  Can  Have  This  Picture 

.  This  magrnificent  picture  should  t>e  in  every  farm  home  It 
's  a  delightful  scene  ofa  happy  young  farmer  and  hit  iwect- 
heart,  a  beautiful  incident  in  the  ives  of  a  great  many  readers 
of  this  pap  r.  The  picture  is  printed  in  brilliant  colca;  aise 
16x22  inches.  No  ^arm  house  should  be  without  it.  We  want 
you  to  l>ecome  a  reader  of 

THE  FARMER'S  RECORD 

a  large  practical  monthly  farm  journal.  Ai>  a  special  induce- 
ment we  will  send  it  four  mouths  on  trial  for  loc.  If  you  will 
also  send  us  five  names  of  farmers  we  will  you  the  picture 
"Sweet  Sixteen."  Be  sure  to  send  the  names  with  the  10  cents 
because  we  cannot  give  you  the  picture  without  them. 

THE     FARMER'S     RECORD 
721  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  WIsconlsn 


A  LIFE  INCOME 


If  you  only  knew  how  to  create  for  yourself  a  permanent  income  for  life 
would  you  not  set  aside  a  few  dollars  each  year  for  the  next  five  or  six  years? 
Then  maybe  you  would  like  to  know  how? 

Take  the  culture  of  nut  trees,  for  instance,  and  start  with  a  very  small  in- 
vestment— say  only  $30  or  $40  per  year.  This  amount  will  purchase  and  set 
out  an  acre  of  the  paper-shell  variety  of  pecan  trees — twenty  to  the  acre. 
The  care  and  cultivation  of  these  trees  will  cost  very  little,  and  the  trees  will 
not  interfere  with  other  farming  operations  on  the  same  land.  In  from  six 
to  ten  years  from  the  setting  out,  each  tree  should  yield  at  least  twenty  pounds 
of  nuts — that  is  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre — and  at  only  15  cents  per 
pound  (the  best  varieties  are  now  selling  at  50  and  75  cents),  this  means  a  net 
income  for  life  of  $60  on  each  acre. 

NOW  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 

But,  perhaps  you  will  ask,  can  the  pecan  be  grown  successfully  in  my  lo- 
cality? Not  necessarily.  There  are  some  sections  of  this  country  in  which 
the  pecan  does  not  thrive;  but  there  is  hardly  any  portion  of  the  United  States 
where  some  of  the  many  varieties  of  fruit  or  nut  trees  cannot  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully. 

If  you  care  to  know  more  about  fruit  and  nut  growing  for  profit,  let  us 
send  you  Free  a  three  months*  trial  subscription  to  the 

American  Fruit  and  Nut  Journal 

which  is  authority  on  the  culture  of  all  varieties  of  fruits  and  nuts.  Or,  send 
us  fifty  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Journal  and  we  will  give  yon 
(absolutely  free)  a  year's  subscription  to  your  choice  of  any  fifty  cent  publtcm- 
tion  in  America. 

THINK  IT  OVER 

But  don't  delay  too  long,  for  both  of  these  offers  are  limited,  and  there 
may  not  be  enough  free  subscriptions  to  go  around  among  the  late  comen. 

ROPCR.HINTON  COMPANY.  Inc. 

No.  135  Sycamore  Street, 
PBTBR8BURO.  VIRGINIA. 


*T* 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

O^e  Hog  Worm  is  the  Most  Dan|(erotis  Foe  of  tHe  Hoi 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 
unthrifty.  Then  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
worm.  Even  the  liver  and  lung  worms,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Remedy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  shoat,  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  this 
remedy.  Can't  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment.  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  it  is  easy 
to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  few  days'  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO ,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL. 


milk  than  to  feed  it  to  a  well  bred 
dairy  heifer.  Of  course,  if  she  is  reg- 
istered the  return  is  many  times  larg- 
er. But  the  interesting  thing  about 
it  all  is  the  opening  that  is  thus  pre- 
sented for  the  farmer  and  his  sons  to 
become  skillful  developers  of  desir- 
able cattle. 

The  dairy  farmer  who  is  also  a 
well  posted  breeder  of  good  cows  and 
a  skillful  raiser  of  young  heifers  be- 
comes much  more  of  a  man.  He  is 
the  true  dairyman.  But  every  such 
man  must  surround  his  calves  with 
right  conditions.  He  must  keep  them 
clean,  dry  and  comfortably  warm 
with  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air." 


THE  ABC  AND  X  Y  Z  OF  BEE 

CULTURE. 


By  Root,  Medina,  O.;  $1.50  Postpaid. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Root's  fa- 
mous A  B  C  so  very  familiar  to  all 
English-speaking  bee-keepers.  No 
bee-keeper  who  attempts  to  keep  up 
to  date  tries  to  get  along  without  this 
book.  It  is  a  guide-book  to  practical 
bee-keeping  everywhere  —  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  Sacramento,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Thames  in  England,  or  the  Murray 
in  Australia.  Its  popularity  is  attest- 
ed by  the  fact  that  over  100.000  cop- 
ies are  in  the  hands  of  bee-keepers, 
and  the  present  edition  is  15,000  cop- 
ies. As  the  new  work  contains  near- 
ly 100  more  pages  than  the  former, 
besides  being  printed  on  better  pa- 
per, the  price  has  been  somewhat  in- 
creased; but  still  it  is  a  cheap  book, 
seeing  it  contains  nearly  600  double- 
column  pages.  So  as  to  make  every 
detail  clear  to  the  beginner,  it  is  boun- 
tifully supplied  with  many  excellent 
illustrations.  For  this  reason  it  de- 
serves the  title  of  .A  B  C.  The  science 
of  bee-kccping  i«>  not  slighted,  so  that 
it  contains  the  X  Y  Z  as  well.  Bee- 
keepers ouKht  to  he  congratulated  on 
the  fact  that  their  industry  supports 
an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  for  it  is 
an  expensive  undertaking  to  reprint 
and  re-edit  a  work  of  this  kind  every 
two  years  as  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  does. 


There  is  a  good  profit  in  milk,  but 
the  farmer  must  know,  first  of  all, 
what  his  profit  is,  and  second,  how 
to  get  the  profit  out  of  the  milk.  The 
man  who  wants  to  have  his  cows  pay 
a  good  profit,  and  pay  this  profit  all 
the  year  round,  cannot  study  the 
problem  too  carefully. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  books  we 
have  ever  seen  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
fitable dairying,  has  just  been  receiv- 
ed from  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine 
Company,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
In  condensed  form,  it  gives  facts  and 
figures  that  will  prove  extremely  in- 
teresting to  those  who  are  ambitions 
to  find  the  right  way  of  running  a 
dairy  farm.  In  sending  us  this  book, 
the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 
mentioned  the  fact  that  they  would 
send  free  copies  to  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  were  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  order  to  insure  prompt  receipt, 
those  who  write  the  Vermont  Farm 
Machine  Company  might  mention  this 
paper. 


YOUR  HORSE  NEVER  «< AFRAID" 

of  trmiDi,  trolUyi  or  ButomobllM  If  drlfva 
with  •  Baary  Bit,"  th«  only  ktwolatoly 
^  ■*(•  »nd  huDiMi*  bit  in*(l«.  "FoarBlta 
in  Oaa."  Quickly  adjattad  to  rait  any 
moath.  Writa  ma  today  for  trial  offar 
and  mach  raloabla  information. 
rraf.  B.  g.  Baaty,  Plaaaaat  Hill,  0M» 


The  Holstein  business  is  booming, 
though  other  lines  of  activity  may  be 
slow  in  recovering  from  the  recent 
financial  scare.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  cultivate  an  interest  in  good 
cattle  than  to  buy  a  first-class  pure- 
bred black  and  white  heifer  calf,  such 
as  The  Stevens  Brothers-Hastings 
Company  offer  in  another  column. 
Such  an  animal  will  double  in  value 
in  a  year's  time,  and  the  purchaser 
will  be  sure  to  become  an  enthusias- 
tic Holstein  man,  after  growing  up  a 
heifer  of  this  kind. 


CiUwaj  TmIi  Hr  Urge    lij  Cnpi 

Three    of    Clarke's    Intense    CultlTatorn 

produced  this  year  14  1-2  acres,  102 
tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa,  Timothy  and 
Redtop  hay.     If  you  want  to  know  how 


DOUBLE  ACTUM 


JOIITED  POLE  CUTt 

CUTAWAY  ^ 


Jointed    pole     takes     all      weight    off 

h«»r«!e.«  and  keeps  their  heels  away 

from  the  disks. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.. 

6  Main  Street.       -     Higganum.  Conn. 


Erery  wire— 


SAMPLE 
FREE 


t>otb  strand  and  stay-No.  Orance. 
I  Thickly  ffalTanlied.  Best  ffrade  steel,  we  mail  free  samp 
for  inspection  and  test.    A  more  substantial,  stock-resfn 
ing,  time-defvinf;  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.    W« 


'U 


I  psyfrsight  on  40  rods..  Write  for  book  sliowiD^' 133  styles.  I 
The  BROWN  FENC£  *  WIRB  CO.,  Clevelandf.  O.  I 


pie 
iho 


I5^35CT3. 
PER    ROO 
OCLiVEREr 


AMBR.ID<iE,  A 

REVERSiaU  suuv  Plow 


DAIRYING  THAT  PAYS. 


will  do  equally  iroo<i  work  on  level  land 
ridges  or  dead  furrows;  litrbt  t  draft  tb 
doiDK  name  work:  power  lift  for  raising 


-lEARS 

tXPERIENfl 


ahle  pole  does  awav  witb  all  side  strain 
width  of  furrow;  extra  beavy  improved 
wheels  with   du^t   cap   and  remi'vablec  . 
boxes.  Constructed  to  meet  the  Krowing 


A  few  farmers  make  a  handsome  in- 
come from  their  dairy — many,  achieve 
a  moderate  success — some,  do  not  be- 
gin to  make  as  much  money  out  of 
their  cows  as  they  should. 


mand  for  a  ridinjf  plow  that  will  do  the 

^^^^^^^^^      work  without  leaving  the  land  in  ridtrefl 
or  dead  furrows.    Snccessfnllv  operated  by  anyone  who  can 
team.        The   Reversible   8ulky    I'low    I  s  a   labor-saver 
moiiev-maker  for  the  nu-to-date  farmer,  fully  descrlb«'<l  in 
circular   which    we    will  send  free,   at  the  .same  rime  we  wi 
send  our  catalofr  ile.-^cribinK  "The  I.,oveJ«»y  l.lne"  uf  Farm 
If  we  have  no  ilealer  near  you  we  w.ini  to  make  you  a  Siteclul  Price 
I'ropositlon  that  w  ill  save  you  money. 

THE  LOVEiOV  CO  .  707  FOU»'"<"  «'^REET,  CAMMIDQE,  N.  T. 
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Directory  of  Breeders 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January— igoS 

'  Associations 


The  followlnf  list  comprise  th« 
name  of  every  live  etock  breeders'  as- 
sociation In  the  United  States,  of  which 
we  have  record.  The  name  and  ad- 
dress  of   secretary   will   also    be   found 

iw.  •W'^  *^"®-  ^'  *ny  associations  of 
this  kind  are  not  listed,  we  ask  that 
***r2l*"**  "otlfy  us  at  once  and  also 
notify  us  at  once  as  to  any  change  In 
names  and  addresses.  It  will  be  the 
Intention  to  keep  this  list  up  to  date, 
and  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  of 
secretaries   to   that  end. 


America — Duncan  E.  Wlllett.  2111 
Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago,    Secretary, 

German  Hanoverian  and  Oldenburg 
Coach  Horse  Breeders*  Asaoclatlon — 
J.   Crouch,   Lafayette.   Ind.,   Secretary. 

Morgan  Horse  Register — Joseph  Bat- 
tel.,   Mlddlebury.    Vt.,    editor. 

National  French  Draft  Horse  Asso- 
ciation—C.  E.  Stubbs,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
Secretary. 

Oldenburg  Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America— C.  E.  Stubbs.  Fairtteld. 
Iowa,  Secretary, 


Cattle  Breeders. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association — Thomas  McFarlane.  Pedi- 
gree Record  Building.  Union  Stock 
yards.    Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club — L.  P 
Slsson.  Newark,  O..   Secretary. 

American  Galloway  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas.  Gray,  Pedigree  Record 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
Secretary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — W. 
H.  Caldwell.  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
clatlon--C.  R.  Thomas.  Stock  Yards, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Secretary. 

American    Jersey    Cattle    Club— J.    J 
Hemingway,   New   York.   Secretary. 
T   vl®   I*o"ed  Durham   Breeders'   Ass'n. 
Ohl?'       ^^^^'      Sec-Treas..      Greenville. 

American    Short-Horn    Breeders'    As- 
sociation—John   W.    Groves.       Pedigree 
Record    Building,    Union    Stock    Yards 
Chicago.    Secretary. 

American  Sussex  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion—Overton  Lea,  Nashville.  Tenn.. 
Secretary. 

«,  A^J",^**',*"®    Breeders'       Association— C. 
M.   Wlnslow.   Brandon.   Vt.,  Secretary. 

Breeders'  Association  of  French-Ca- 
nadian Cattle  of  the  United  States— 
W.  J.  McCurdy,  Blnghamton.  N.  Y.. 
Secretary.  * 

Dutch    Belted    Cattle    Association    of 
America— H.    B.   Richards,    Easton.    Pa 
Secretary.  '' 

Holstein-Frlesian  Association  of 
America— F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,    Secretary. 

Maine  State  Jersey  Cattle  Associa- 
tion—N.  R  Pike,  Wlnthrop,  Maine, 
Secretary. 

National     Polled     Hereford     Breeders' 
Association— A.      E.      White.      Chicago 
Secretary,    6629    Madison    Ave.  ' 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association— Warren  Gammon,  Secre- 
tary,  Des  Moines,    Iowa. 

Red    Polled    Cattle    Club    of    America 
(Incorporated)—    Harley       A.       Martin 
Gotham,     Wisconsin.     Secretary 

Shelby  County  Fine  Stock  Exchange, 
Harlan,  Iowa— L.  H.  Packard,  Sec'y. 

Horse    Breeders. 

American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses 
—J.  D.  Connor,  Jr.,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Secretary. 

American  Breeders'  Association  of 
Jacks  and  Jennets — J.  W.  Jones,  Co- 
lumbia.   Tenn..    Secretary. 

American  Clydesdale  Association — 
R.  B.  Ogllvie,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago,   Secretary. 

Percheron  Society  of  America — Geo 
W,  Stubbleneld,  Union  Stock  Yards' 
Chicago.    Secretary. 

The  Percheron  Roadster  Co..  Chas 
C.  Glenn,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Secretary. 

American     Saddle       Horse       Breeders' 
Association — I.   B.   Nail.  Louisville.   Ky 
Secretary. 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club — Mor- 
timer Levering,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
Secretary. 

American  Shire  Horse  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Burgess,  Wenona, 
Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Stud  Book  (Thorough- 
breds)— James  E.  Wheeler,  N.  Y.,  Reg- 
istrar. • 

American  Trotting  Register  Co.— 
W.    H.    Knight,   Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association 
—Alexander  Galbralth.  Janesvllle. 
W^is..  Secretary. 

Cleveland    Bay   Society   of   America— 
R.    P.    Sterlcker,    West    Orange,    N.    J 
Secretary. 

rrJ^^.^^Tw"^**  S°^?^    ^^o"*    Roadster 

hfmbu;;  ggfo';  ^-  ^'^""'   secretary.  Co- 

French      Coach      Horse      Society    of 


Sheep  Breeders. 

American  and  Delaine  Merino  Rec- 
ord Association — S.  M.  Cleaver.  Dela- 
ware,  O..    Secretary. 

Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders'  Publishing  Association— R. 
P-    Berry.    Clokey,    Pa..    Secretary. 

Iranco-American         Merino        Sheep- 
Breeders'       Association — John     P.     Ray 
Hemlock.   N.    Y.,   Secretary. 

Improved  Black-Top  Delaine  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — O  M. 
Robertson,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  Secre- 
tary. 

Interstate    and    International     Polled 

rll^l^'l^^'R    Register— H.    G.    McDowell. 
Canton.  O..  Secretary. 

Michigan  Merino  Sheep  Breeders' 
Assoclatlon--E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg, 
Mich.,   Secretary. 

National  Delaine  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders  Association— John  B.  McClel- 
land.   Cannonsburg.    Pa..    Secretary 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  As- 
sociation—R.  O.  Logan.  California. 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

Standard    American       Merino     Sheep- 
Breeders'    Association — John       P     Rav 
Hemlock.    N.    Y.,   Secretarv. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Registry 
Association- J.  A  B.  Walker,  Mount 
Air.    Pa..    Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation—C.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrlsburg. 
Vt..    Secretary. 

ou^^'^x.^'"'"**  ^*^*®  American  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association— J.  Hora- 
tio Earll.  Skaneateles.  N.  Y..  Secretarv 

Continental  Dorset  Club — Joseph  E 
V\ing.    Mechanlcsburg.    O..    Secretary. 

Dorset  Horn  Breeders'  As.soclatlon 
or  America — M.  A.  Cooper,  Washing- 
ton,  Pa.,   Secretarv. 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society— P 
^^Dawley.    P^ayettevlllo,    N.    Y.,    Secre- 


Amerlcan  Cotswold  Association — 
Prank  W.  Harding,  Waukesha,  Wla., 
Secretary. 

American  Leicester  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation—A. J.  Temple.  Cameron,  Illg., 
Secretary. 

American  Oxford  Down  Association 
— W.  A.  Shafor.  Hamilton,  0.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  RambouIUet  Sheep-Breed- 
ers' Association— Dwight  Lincoln.  Mil- 
ford   Center.   O..   Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Asso- 
ciation—Mortimer Levering,  Lafayette^ 
Ind.,  Secretary. 

National  Shropshire  Record  Associa- 
tion—S.  J.  Weber,  MIddlevllle,  Mich. 

Hampshire    Down    Breeders'    Assocla- 

U?"k°'o'*'™*'"*<^*— ^-  -*-  Tyler,  Nottawa, 
Mich..    Secretary. 

„'^he    International    Lincoln    Society-^ 
"xA;.^*".'®'"'  ^"°'  Michigan.  Sec'y. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep-Breeders' 
Association- Bert  Smith,  Charlotte 
Mich.,  Secretary. 

Dickinson  Record  Co.— H.  O.  McDow- 
ell.  Canton.   O.,   Secretary.  -^^^"^ 

American  Southdown  Breeders'  Aa 
Boclatlon— Frank  K.  Springer.  Sprlag- 
field.    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Reglstri 
Association- George  W.  Franklin.  Des 
Moines.    Iowa,    Secretary. 

American  Tunis  Sheep -Breeders'  Afl. 
sociatlon — Charles  Roundtree.  Craw- 
fordsvllle.  Ind.,  Secretary. 
International  von  Homeyer  lUmlkou- 
"let  Club-E.  M.  Moore.  (Orchard  Laki. 
Mich.,  Secretary.  *—«••. 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders' 
Association — John  W.  Fulton,  Kansas 
City,    Mo.,    Secretary. 

American  Mllch  Goat  Record  Asm. 
elation— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton.  O.. 
Secretary.  ' 


r.    A.    STEVCMSON 

Breeder   and   Sliippcrof 

Aberdeen'Angus 
CATTLE 

ngilsta  Shire 

HOI\.S£S 

Chester    White     Swine 
P  Rocic  Chickens,  M.  B.  Turlteys. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  a.  Shannon  City,  Iowa 

BLOOD     WILL     SELL 

IN  B  ERKSHIRES 
have  a  very  fine  young 
sow  bred  to  ROYAL 
PRi-.MIER  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
males  and  females  by 
that  sire,  on  all  of  which  I  can  quote  you 
ttractive  prices. 


IN  JERSEYS  I   have 
young    bulls,     heifers 
and   splendid    calves. 
Prices  low    and  quali- 
ties  high. 


W  F.  McSPARRAN  Furnlss,  Pa 


SvtIbc    Breeders. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Club  of 
America— F.  B.  Stewart,  Espsyvilla. 
Pa..    Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  Ansocla- 
tlon — E.  K.  Morris,  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
Secretary. 

National  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— Thomas  P.  Sharpless,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Secretary. 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As> 
sociatlon — H.  C.  Sheldon.  (04  Main  8t.. 
Peoria,    Illinois,   Secretary. 

O.    I.    C.    Swine    Breeders'   Asaoelatloa 

— C.  M.   Hlles,  Cleveland.  O..   Secretary. 

Southwestern     Poland-China      Record 

Association— H.    P.      Wilson.     Gadsden. 

Tenn.,   Secretary. 

Standard  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation—W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,    Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co. 
— George  F.  Woodworth.  Maryvllle. 
Mo.,   Secretary. 

United  States  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
sociation— D.  T.  Bascom,  California. 
Mich..    Secretary. 

Victoria  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
— H.   Davis.  Dyer.  Ind..  Secretary. 

American   Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation,   Ernest    Frelffau,    Dayton,   a 
Secretary. 

American  Berkshire  Association- 
Frank  S.  Springer,  Sprlnffleld.  Ills.. 
Secretary. 

American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association — S.  E.  Morton.  Cam- 
den,   O..    Secretary. 

American  Essex  Association — P.  1£ 
Stout.    McLean.    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co.— 
\%.  M.  McFadden.  Pedigree  Record 
Building.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Tamworth,  Swine  Record 
Association— E.  N.  Ball.  Hamburg. 
Mich..    Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  (Thln-Rlnd) 
Swine  Record  Association— E.  C. 
Stone.    Armstrong,    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Yorkshire  Club — H  O 
Krum.  White  Bear  Lake.  Minn.,  "Sec^ 
retary. 

National  Poland-China  Record  Co.. 
—A.  M.  Brown.  Winchester,  Ind..  Sec- 
retary. 

International  Record  Association 
Co.— H.  A.  Jones.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
Secretary.  International  for  all  breeds 
and  countries. 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion—Ed. S.  Hill.  Peruvllle,  N.  Y.,  I^c- 
retary.  '      '^ 


k 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January— 1908. 

VETERINARY  WORK  THE  DAI- 
RYMAN SHOULD  BE  ABLE 
TO  DO. 


If  a  man  is  going  to  raise  animals 
and  keep  animals  he  needs  to  know 
something  about  the  ailments  of  ani- 
mals. He  must  not  think  he  is  a  vet- 
erinary simply  because  he  has  this 
knowledge  and  a  few  instruments.  He 
won't  be  within  five  hundred  miles  of 
being  one,  but  he  may  be  enabled  to 
save  himself  a  lot  of  money  loss  in 
live  stock  yearly  by  owning  the  in- 
struments I  will  briefly  mention,  says 
Dr.  C.  D.  Smead. 

A  horse  or  cow  may  be  bloated.  If 
taken  in  time,  by  simply  using  a  rec- 
tal syringe  made  for  horses  and  cattle, 
a  valuable  animal's  life  may  be  saved. 
If  the  veterinary  is  depended  upon,  it 
would  be  dead  long  before  the  veteri- 
nary could  be  had. 

A  cow  may  have  on  attack  of  par- 
turient apoplexy  (milk  fever)  and  die 
before  a  veterinary  could  be  had, 
when  if  the  farmer  has  an  air  syringe 
(milk  fever  device)  he  can  use  it  him- 
self just  as  well  as  the  veterinary  and 
save  his  cow  and  the  veterinary  bills 
vho. 

Cows  will  occasionally  injure  a 
quarter  of  an  udder  and  some  thick 
or  stringy  milk  may  be  the  result. 
Unless  this  can  be  milked  out  or  got 
out  of  the  udder  in  some  way  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  loss  of  the  quarter, 
either  by  garget  or  caseous  hardening 
of  the  quarter.  Had  the  farmer  a 
modern  teat  syringe  to  wash  out  the 
milk  cistern  of  the  udder  with  warm 
water,  with  some  common  baking  so- 
da dissolved  in  it.  the  quarter  could 
have  been  saved 

A  cow  may  have  clover  bloat  and 
die  before  the  veterinary  surgeon  can 
get  there,  when  if  the  farmer  had  had 
?-  tiocar  he  could  have  saved  her  life. 
A  hard  milking  cow  in  many  instances 
can  be  made  to  milk  easily  by  a  lit- 
tle slit  made  with  a  proper  bistoury. 
Many  a  cow  with  an  injured  or  lacer- 
ated teat  loses  it  simply  because  the 
f.innrr  has  not  a  milk  tube  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  it. 

The  treatment  of  parturient  apo- 
plexy or  tapping  a  cow  that  is  bloated. 


RHmrose  Herd  Large 
Enffliah  YerkmMree^ 

Wmvn  TinT>o»t#^  Stook.     Beoon'1  V>  none      Write 
•«nt*  M.  A.  BRMOtrr, 


If  You  Will 

send  me  the  names  and  addres<;es  of 
ten  person"!  and  5;  cents  T  will  send 
you  America's  greatest  fnrm  weekly 
every  week  for  four  months.  Re- 
member— more  than  sixteen  is<;ues. 
Address  Circulation  Manaerer.  Good- 
all's  Farmer.  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chi- 
caprn,    Illinois. 


I.F^^RN  about   the  GRFAT  WEST — 

its  free  home.steads;  wonderful 
possibilities  and  attractive  oppor- 
tunities   by    reading. 

RANCH    A    RAIVCE 

the  leading  farm  Journal  of  the 
West.  Two  months.  10  cents;  one 
year.  Including  a  10x11  1-8  Atlas  of 
17  maps,  giving  State  map  of  Colo- 
rado. 11,00.  Address  RANCH  3t 
RANGE.   Denver.    Colo. 


is  no  more  of  a  skill  operation  than 
the  hoeing  of  a  hill  of  cucumbers,  and 
you  might  with  just  as  much  sense 
send  to  town  for  a  man  to  come  and 
hoe  your  peas  and  cucumbers  simply 
because  you  had  no  garden  hoe  as  to 
send  for  a  veterinary  to  tap  a  bloated 
cow  or  treat  a  cow  for  parturient  apo- 
plexy simply  because  you  had  no 
tools.  The  whole  kit  can  be  bought 
for  $12  and,  I  think,  $10,  and  that  is 
about  what  a  veterinary  has  to 
charge  you  for  two  visits  if  he  has  to 
go  five  miles  to  make  ihem. 


HOG  CHOLERA. 


This  terrible  disease  has  been  rag- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  during  the 
past  summer  and  fall.  A  number  of 
the  finest  herds  of  the  country  have 
been  attacked  by  this  disease  and  the 
disease  has  been  successfully  treated 
and  stopped  with  the  use  of  the  Snod- 
dy  Remedy.  This  remedy  for  dis- 
eased hogs  has  been  advertised  in 
this  paper  for  a  good  long  while.  We 
presume  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  name.  It  is  manufactured  by  the 
Dr  J.  H.  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  of 
Alton,  111.,  and  every  breeder  and 
farmer  who  owns  hogs  should  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  this  remedy 
and  its  proper  use,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  combat  hog  cholera  and  swine 
plague  any  time  it  may  appear  in 
their  herd. 

The  man  who  uses  this  remedy  oc- 
casionally and  keeps  his  hogs  in  a 
strong  thrifty  condition  with  it  sel- 
dom has  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  be- 
cause when  a  herd  is  kept  clear  of 
worms  and  in  good  condition  with 
this  remedy  the  hogs  will  not  take 
the  cholera  from  a  slight  exposure  to 
disease,  but  will  have  to  be  very 
strongly  exposed  to  the  disease  before 
it  will  have  any  effect  on  them.  The 
remedy  is  not  on  expense  to  a  man, 
because  the  extra  gain  the  hogs  will 
make  from  its  effect  in  keeping  them 
c'enr  of  worms  and  in  good  condition 
win  return  the  farmer  many  times  the 
ro'-t  of  the  medicine  in  the  extra  gain 
the  hr.'jr<!,  will  make. 

This  company  is  the  only  hog  chol- 
era remedy  company  that  will  send  a 
mnn  out  to  a  diseased  herd  that  is 
sick  and  dying  and  direct  the  treat- 
ment on  them  and  stay  with  them  un- 
til they  are  all  well.  They  have  a 
ntimber  of  men  out  doing  this  kind 
of  work  all  over  the  country.  They 
are  saving  thousands  of  the  fine  hogs 
of  the  country  by  going  out  and  stay- 
ing with  them  until  they  are  well. 

It  is  a  remedy  that  should  be  used 
nil  along  through  the  life  of  a  hog. 
We  do  not  mean  to  use  it  all  the  time, 
hut  give  the  hoes  an  occasional  dose 
of  it  and  it  will  keep  them  clear  of 
worms  and  in  a  healthy  condition,  so 
they  will  make  an  extra  growth  from 
its  effect.  At  the  same  time  protect 
them  against  the  disease. 

Every  farmer  and  breeder  who  are 
interested  in  hog  raising  should  write 
the  Dr.  J.  H.  Snoddy  Remedy  Co., 
Box  200,  .Alton  111.,  for  their  free  book 
on  ling  cholera.  This  book  is  sent 
free  by  return  mail.  It  explains  the 
whole  thing  and  contains  full  direc- 
tions for  handling  and  treating  hogs 
tfi  make  them  thrifty.  Also  fully  ex- 
plains the  method  of  curing  the  dis- 
ease after  it  has  developed  in  the  herd. 
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It  is  a  small  booklet  worth  a  great 
deal  to  any  hog  raiser.  Let  every 
farmer  or  hog  raiser  send  his  name 
and  address,  plainly  written,  on  a  pos- 
tal card  and  he  will  get  the  book  by 
return  mail,  free.  Address  the  Dr.  J. 
H.  Snoddv  Remedy  Co.,  Box  290, 
Alton,  111.' 


lEWTM't  Ikafi  MB  I 

tfnOSMST: 

^Uy^^rsMle.  OnetottcoemM 

fS^wtll  care  Heaeet.    fl.00  per 

can.    of  dealer*,  cr  expre« 

prepaid.   Send  for  booUet. 


SAVE  MONEY 

ON  YOUR  SUBSGRIPTIONS 


Regmlar  Subscription  to  Blooded 
Stock  is  50  cents  a  year,  or  three  years 
for  one  dollar.  None  of  the  following 
offers  are  good  for  Canadian  or  for- 
eign   subscriptions. 


No.  1.  Send  one  dollar  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-flve 
farmers  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for 
three  years  and  your  choice  of  any  one 
of  the  following  list  free  for  one  year: 
Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Southern    Fruit    Grower,      Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
Rural  Home.  New  York  City. 
Farm  &   Fireside.   Springfield,  Ohio. 
Apple   Specialist.    Quincy.    III. 
Farm    Journal,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Successful   Farming.   Des   Moines,   Iowa. 
Agricultural    Epltomlst,    Spencer,    Ind. 
Western   Swine   Breeder.   Lincoln,   Neb. 
Green's  Fruit  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Reliable    Poultry   Journal,    Quincy.   111. 
Poultry    Herald,   St.    Paul,   Minn. 
Inland     Poultry    Journal,     Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Successful    Poultry    Journal,      Chicago, 

III. 
Poultry  Review.   Elmlra.  N.  Y. 
Poultry    Advocate.    Syracuse.    N.    Y. 
American   Swineherd,   Chicago,   111. 


No.  a.  Send  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
flve  cents  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  twenty-flve  farmers  and  get  Blooded 
Stock  for  three  years  and  your  choice 
of  any  one  of  the  following  papers  for 
one  year: 

Ohio   Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Southern    Planter,   Richmond.   Va. 
Home   and    Farm.    Louisville.    Ky. 
Farm  and   Home,  Sprlngfleld.  Mass. 
Southern    Agriculturist.    Nashville,  Tenn 
Arkansas   Homestead,   Little   Rock,  Ark. 
American   Poultry  Journal,  Chicago,  111. 
Fruit  Growers'  Journal,  Treynor,  Iowa. 
Poultry    Success.    Sprlngfleld,    Ohio. 
American    Fancier,   Ney    York   City. 
Indiana    Farmer.    Indianapolis.    Ind. 
Kimball's    Dairy    Farmer.    Waterloo.    la. 
American    Fruit  and  Nut   Journal,   Pet- 
ersburg. Va. 
Farm   and.  Stock.   St.   Joseph.   Mo. 
Farm    Star,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 


No.  3.  Send  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
and  the  names  and  addresses  olf  twen- 
ty-flve farmers  and  get  Blooded  Stock 
for  three  years  and  your  choice  of 
any  one  of  the  following  papers  for 
one   year: 

Jersey    Bulletin.    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Prairie    Farmer.   Chicago,    III. 
New  York   Farmer.   Port  Jervls.   N.   Y. 
Farmers'     Guide.     Huntington.     Ind. 
Inland    Farmer.    Louisville,    Ky. 
Southern    Cultivator.    Atlanta.    Ga. 
Wisconsin   Agriculturist.    Racine.    Wis. 
Hoard's   Dairyman.   Ft.   Atkinson,  Wis. 
N.   Y.   Tribune   Farmer.  New  York  City. 
Rural   New   Yorker.   New   York  City. 
Orange   Judd    Farmer,    Chicago,    111. 
Farmers'    Voice,    Chicago,    111. 
Mlcliigan    Farmer,    Detroit,    Mich. 
The    Farmer.    St.    Paul.    Minn. 
National   Stockman,  Pittsburg,   Pa. 
Am.    Sheep    Breeder,    Chicago,    III. 
Western   Fruit   Grower.    St.   Joseph.   Mo. 
Practical    Farmer,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


No.  4.     Send  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
flve  cents  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of   ten   first-class   farmers   Interested   In 
live    stock    and    get    Blooded    Stock    for 
3  years  and  your  choice  of  any  one  of 
the  following  papers  for  one  year: 
Country    Gentleman.    Albany,    N.    Y. 
Breeders'    Gazette.    Chicago,    III. 
American  Agriculturist.  New   York. 


l\ 
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WHAT  IS  IT. 


Two  cows  stand  side  by  side  in  the 
stable.  To  both  cows  the  same  ration 
is  fed,  yet  one  will  extract  from  that 
food  as  much  again  butterfat  as  the 
other.  The  butter  product  of  the 
food  is  loo  per  cent,  greater  with  one 
cow  than  the  other.  This  fact  is  seen 
in  too  great  frequency  in  all  herds  of 
cows.  What  is  that  inner  quality 
whereby  one  cow  can  produce  so 
much  more  than  the  other  from  the 
same  food?  It  is  hard  to  find  the 
right  name  for  it  but  it  may  be  called 
"dairy  quality."  Now,  certain  breeds 
of  cattle  are  distinguished  for  this 
quality.  To  have  the  power  to  ac- 
complish this  work  in  greater  pro- 
portion and  perfection  by  reason  of 
having  been  bred  to  that  purpose  from 
long  lines  of  ancestors  of  liKe  quality. 
One  would  think  that  there  would 
not  be  a  dairy  farmer  in  the  land  who 
would  not  be  keenly  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity and  economy  of  using  such 
cattle  for  dairy  purposes.  As  soon 
would  we  think  he  would  cut  hay 
with  a  reaper  and  call  it  the  best  way. 

But  the  so-called  general  purpose 
notion  has  destroyed  in  a  few  men  the 
power  to  look  into  this  question  in 
an  economical  way.  They  seem  to 
be  unable  to  take  the  same  advantage 
in  their  choice  of  cow  machinery  that 
they  do  in  choosing  their  mechanical 
machinery.  They  cannot  be  fooled 
into  taking  a  plow  for  a  cultivator. 
yet  thousands  of  farmers  will  spend 
their  lives  in  trying  to  make  cows  of 
beef  breeding  do  dairy  work.  If  they 
were  close  students  of  "cause  and  ef- 
fect" they  would  not  be  beguiled  this 
way. 

Why  should  not  the  farmer  be  a 
close  student  of  cause  and  effect? 

We  must  stop  wasting  time  and 
money  in  trying  to  run  a  dairy  with 
cattle  not  fit  for  that  business. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  cows. 
Those  which  make  more  than  they  eat 
and  those  that  eat  more  than  they 
make.  Which  kind  do  you  keep? 
Sure  of  it? 


JAMESTOWN    EXPOSITION 
AWARDS. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made 
by  the  .Awarding  Jury  of  the  James- 
town E.xposition  that  the  Internation- 
al Harvester  Company  of  Anurica  has 
been  awarded  several  medals  and  <li 
ploma  of  a  bronze  medal  for  the  in- 
stallation of  tluir  cxhii.il  in  the 
States  Exhibit  Palace.  Their  exhibit 
included  the  display  of  modern  farm 
implements  and   harvesting  niacliines. 

This  Company  was  awarded  the 
diploma  of  a  gold  medal  for  their 
auto  buggy,  hay  tedder,  manure 
spreader,  feed  mill,  corn  shellcr.  New 
Bettenflorf  steel  wagon  and  rovrrsihle 
disc  harrow,  and  a  silver  medal  for 
gasoline  engines  and  cream  harves- 
ters. 

The  awarding  of  the  above  medals 
to  the  International  line  is  conchi<:ive 
evidence  of  the  general  excellence  of 
their  product,  and  indicates  that  the 
standard  of  merit  which  has  charac- 
terized their  product  in  tlic  pn-^t  is 
being  faithfully  maintained  Those 
who  have  visited  this  exhibit  have 
spoken  very  well  indeed  of  its  genera! 
excellence. 


Some  people  are  more  anxious  to 
get  new  breeds  of  cattle  than  to  take 
care  of  what  they  have. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January— 1908 

LOSS  OF  PROFIT  IN  COWS.       MONEY   IN   POULTRY 


Milk  is  the  first  source  of  profit  for 
the  dairyman,  decrease  of  milk  is  the 
most  quickly  recognized  source  of 
lo.ss.  Often  the  falling  off  in  milk  is 
attributed  to  indefinite  malady  of 
"poor  condition."  But  poor  condition 
is  the  result  of  some  definite  disease, 
and  it  is  usually  from  contagious 
abortion  germs  working  on  the  cows. 
The  feed  that  would  be  transformed 
inio  milk  is  being  used  up  to  sustain 
the  vitality  of  the  animal  in  the 
fight  against  the  disease. 

If  not  arrested  in  time,  a  second, 
and  quite  a  serious  loss  will  be  suf- 
fered— that  of  the  calf  which  the  cow 
is  carrying.  Then  the  further  loss  of 
milk  and  often  barreness  result.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  abortion  in- 
fected cow  infects  the  entire  herd, 
causing  accumulated  losses. 

"The  only  sure  way  of  keeping 
cows  in  condition,"  says  Dr.  David 
Roberts,  Wisconsin  State  Veterina- 
rian, "is  to  examine  them  frequently 
for  the  symptoms  of  abortion,  and 
take  prompt  action  to  stamp  out  the 
isease. 

Dr.  Roberts'  book,  "The  Practical 
Home  Veterinarian."  tells  how  to 
discern  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
how  to  treat  and  cure  the  cows  as 
well  as  giving  expert  information  on 
all  live  stock  and  their  diseases  and 
treatment.  The  volume  is  bound  in 
cloth,  fully  illustrated,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  keeper  of  stock  who  will  state 
the  number  of  live  stock  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  he  owns,  and  who  will 
enclose  10  cents  with  the  statement 
for  postage  on  the  book,  to  the  Dr. 
David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  820 
Grand    .\ve..    Waukesha,    Wis. 


You  can  succeed  with  Poultiy,  Water-fowl 
and  Squabs  if  you  are  a  reader  of 


Our  Papers  and  Books  are  the  best  Poultry  Publications 
THE   PERFECTED    POULTRY  OF  AMERICA 

Js  the  most  complete  POULTRY  BOOK  publiihed.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  poultryman.      Write 
for  fuil  information  concernine  thi?  book. 
Send  for  sample  copy  of  THE  FEATHER.  It  is  the  moit 
beautiful  of  all  Poultry  Journals. 

HOWARD    PUBLISHING    CO. 

714  TWELFTH  STREET  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D  C. 


Ull lAf  Tielp  yoarbens.  Feed 
^Vl|  WW  them  fresh  cut  frreen 

■  ■W  ■■   bone  aod  }-ou^l  get 

TO___  more  eg^s-you'll  get 
GET  ®8^*f8  *°  winter  wBen 
*■  eM8  are  worth  while.  , 

mm £%W%W  Tpp  Standard  Green^i^i*BBH^ 
HI ■inkP'^P®  Cutt^i'Pi'^'P&i'^B  bone  right 

■  ■^'■■^'or  feertinjr.quickly-easUy.  Prices 
■i  j^  4^  j^  «^-^  and  lut;  soM  on  raarantee- 
E  n  IS  ^  sent  on  trial,  Writefor  catalog, 
b  UU  ^^andPr  '  P(  •<e  Cu'ter  Co.Milford.I 


Get  all    the  Poultry  Journals, 

Farm    Papers,   Magazines, 

Samples,  Pictures,  Letlers. 

Circulars,  etc. 

Tipton's  Poultry  Breeders'  Direc- 
tory will  be  distributed  among  the 
large  poultry  supply  houses,  manufac- 
turers and  big  mail  order  houses  for 
use  in  distributing  and  circularizing 
their  goods.  You  will  get  big  mail. 
Your  name  will  go  to  the  publishers 
of  all  the  leading  Poultry  Journals, 
Farm  Papers,  Magazines,  and  you 
will  receive  many  sample  copies  of 
America's  best  publications  of  much 
value  to  you.  Send  10  cents  for  four 
months  subscription  to  the 

Modern  Farmer  aod  Poaltrymao 

Missouri's  leading  farm  and  poultry 
paper  and  your  name  will  be  inserted 
in  this  big  directory.  Please  mention 
the  variety  of  poultry  you  breed,  and 
if  more  than  one  kind  send  5  cents 
additional  for  each  breed.  Write 
name  and  address  plainly.  Send  to- 
day,   silver   or   stamps.     Address 

TIPTON  PUBLISHING  CO., 

HANNIBAL,  MO. 


POULTRYMFNfHereisaGreatTRIALOFFER. 

i'n  J  p''oT1%''k  v'T;  o  «  rn  "  tf  'f'^*'""  ';"lt"  ^^•^'  ^'^^  ^'"   P'-^flt  by   read- 

I!      i,„   r.H     .  ,    ,        . '?  ^'^'     '^    '^   °"^  o'  the   best   poultry   papGrs  nublldhPrt 

n    the   West   an<l    furn  she.«.   the   best   Information    on     all    subjects     pe^tanlns 

o    succes.sful    poultry    keeping.      It    will  help  you  make  money  out  o?  the  h/i* 

ine.ss:   is   printed   monthly  on   fine  book  paper,    attractive    cover     han,i«l?J^oiV 

lustrations     12.000    rea.lers.     The    regulSr     st^b.t,  Iptlon     pr?ce     Is^  2^^^^^ 


THIS  MONTH'S  (JAN.)  RELIABLE 

FITTINGLY   CO.M.MENCF.S   THE    NEW    YEAR-THE   LEADING   ARTICLES 


T  hompson'.s  "RinKlet"  B.irrcd     Plymouth 

Rocks -li'>iUi-|>ii,c  Wy.\iii-IF.  I.."  ^.*«i  U. 
The  Value  of  Animal  hood  -  An  iii-^iruotivi  mul 

tiiiK  ly  article-  by  A>s.)ciatc  lultti-r  W«.o«N. 
Symmetry  — .\ii   txi)lanati()ii   of   tliis   section   <•{ 

llic  -.cal>of  pMiiits.— .Artist  Stwcll. 
nioKraphiciil   Sketch   of   Ira   C.   Keller— IMitur 

Curtis. 

How  'The  Best  in  the  World"  White  Rocks 
are  Mated— li-m  1. 

The  Desirable  .Shape  of  White  Wyandottes 

I>nst()ii. 

BreedinK    and    Raising    Rhode   Island    Reds— 

!)'-<■,  raff. 

White    Plymouth    Rocks  as   Heavy    Layers— 

V.tin  >rs,l,,lc. 

Special  Offer— Inclime  .'Ocints  and  thi 
K    I'-  I    '  '     ci.riiary,  1'Il«.  jnui  mail  v.mi  this 


A  Two-Story  Poultry  House— Illustrated  by  a 
Jnll  pa^c  diajfrani  ..(  j»lans     I.uhr. 

Ma  tinfr   Silver    Wyandottes    for   Standard 

Requirements— Sam  sun. 

Litfht  Brahma  Origin— Associate  Kditor  Proctor 
Fable  Poultry  Competition- Illustrated. 

1  he  Indian  Runner  Duck     Sawyer. 

Selection  of  Specimens  for  Use  as  Breeders- 
instructive  Articles  written  by  j-ishel  &  Son 
Jackson,  Pen sy I.  Arnold.  Mever,   Palmer   &' 
S<in,  Keeler.  etc. 

The  Leghorn  Country -A  description  of  a  trip 
anion);  theforemosf  breeders  of  New   Vork 

Breeding  Light  Brahmas     lelch. 

^    J"  ^/*'<^l*?»  of  Equal  Importance   and   all 
the  Departments. 

-  nd  and  wt-  uill  inier  vmr  substription  to  the 
January  nuinhcr.  .Sni<{  f.jr  a  free  sample  copy. 


RhLMBIF  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Box  35,  -  4ncy,  Illinois 
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Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Jan- 
wary  3,  1908— Trade  in  cattle  for  the 
week  just  closed  proved  a  sore  dis- 
appointment to  the  selling  interests. 
In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  total  mar- 
keting was  only  56,000,  tone  of  trade 
on  most  days  was  somewhat  slow  and 
prices  on  the  whole  for  the  week 
merely  steady  with  late  trading  of  the 
previous  week.  The  trouble  was  that 
the  general  demand  from  all  sources 
was  comparatively  tame.  Export 
buyers  were  in  the  market  for  fewer 
beeves,  the  situation  of  the  foreign 
market  being  such  that  rendered  buy- 
ing on  this  account  rather  risky  busi- 
ness, while  the  dressed  beef  situation 
in  the  east  was  comparatively  poor 
and  consequently  orders  were  cut 
from  this  source.  This  left  the  mar- 
ket more  in  keeping  of  the  local  pack- 
ers, who  made  use  of  the  chance  to 
at  least  keep  the  price  range  from  go- 
ing higher.  There  is  surely  nothing 
in  the  situation  to  warrant  liberal 
marketing  during  the  near  future,  as 
it  is  imperative  that  supplies  be  kept 
down  to  moderate  proportions  if 
slashing  of  the  price  range  is  to  be 
avoided.  Countrymen  are  surel}' 
facing  a  discouraging  state  of  affairs 
at  this  time,  prevailing  prices  being 
relatively  lower  than  those  in  force 
for  grain.  lint  nothing  will  be  gain- 
ed by  heavy  liquidation  of  the  partly- 
fatted  kinds,  and  where  countrymen 
can  possibly  hold  these  back  it  should 
be  done,  tluiugh  we  would  not  advise 
the  keeping  back  of  the  finished 
grades  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
prices  to  a  higher  level.  Prime  heavy 
beeves  this  week  reached  $6.15,  but 
j'ust  as  good  offerings  had  to  go  at 
$6.00  later  on,  and  compared  with 
tops  of  $6.35  one  month  ago.  Bulk 
'>t'  :radin?  u,is  .  .n  a  $4.50  to  $5.85 
basis  for  lair  to  cltoicc,  heavy  kinds, 
as  against  .$4  65  to  $5.85  a  month  ago. 
Under  a  sharp  reduction  in  supplies 
prices  inr  lows  and  heifers,  as  well 
as  hulls,  moved  up  15  to  2^  cents  on 
l.ite  List  week,  hut  it  is  feared  that 
ineroa'^ed  runs  here  during  the  near 
future  wouhl  cause  all  this  advance 
to  he  h>st  Prime.  heavy  heifers 
reaehed  .'^4  <;o  lately  and  an  extra 
choice  class  <if  heavy  cows  landed  at 
$4  25,  though  bulk  of  medium  to  very 
good,  fat  COW'S  and  heifers  went  at 
$3.25  to  S.V^'s,  while  canncrs  and  cut- 
ters in  main  brought  $1.75  to  $2.65. 
M.arketintr  of  calves  was  of  lighter 
prop,  lit ;,  ins  than  in  late  weeks,  and 
prices  were  boosted  2$  to  50  cents 
this  W'Cck.  a  prime  class  reaching  $7. 
and  only  the  plain,  light  lots  having 


to  go  under  $5.75,  while  most  heavy 
grades  went  at  $3.75  to  $4.00.  Smaller 
receipts  of  stockers  and  feeders  along 
with  broader  outlet  through  country 
channels,  rendered  trade  in  stockers 
and  feeders  quite  brisk  and  caused 
prices  to  shoot  up  mostly  10  to  15 
ceiits  on  late  last  week.  Choice, 
weighty  feeders  of  a  very  even  class 
landed  at  $4.40  lately  and  only  the 
medium  kinds  were  to  be  had  under 
$3  50.  while  a  selected  class  of  stock- 
ers cost  $3.50,  and  a  similar  kind  of 
stock  heifers  $2.75,  only  the  poor, 
light  stockers  and  heifers  having  to 
go  much  under  $2.25. 

Prices  for  hogs  during  the  past 
month  have  been  on  a  very  uneven 
basis.  Producers  have  had  irj  content 
themselves  with  lower  values,  how- 
ever, taking  the  month  as  a  whole. 
On  the  first  Monday  in  December  the 
average  price  was  lifted  to  $.S.oi, 
which  showed  an  advance  of  $1,05 
on  the  previous  Monday,  when  the 
average  was  leveled  to  the  lowest 
basis  since  1900.  There  was  a  steady 
lowering  of  the  week's  average  price 
until  that  ending  December  23rd, 
when  it  was  lifted  to  $4.66,  but  the 
packers  have  had  the  best  of  the  ar- 
gument since  then,  ss  indicated  by 
an  average  of  $4,60  late  this  week,  be- 
ing 10  cts.  lower  than  the  third  week 
of  the  month  and  50  cts.  under  one 
month  ago,  and  $1.88  lower  than  m 
year  ago.  Marketing  of  168.000  this 
wcel:  was  too  large  for  the  good  of 
the  trade,  which,  combined  with 
poorer  support  from  ship})ing  buyers, 
enabled  the  packers  to  have  things 
their  own  way,  who  sent  their  buyers 
into  the  yards  daily  with  orders  to 
get  supplies  lower  if  possible.  They 
were  successful  in  their  bearish  raids, 
selling  in  main  late  this  week  being  5 
to  Fo  cts.  lower  than  late  last  week 
All  classes  of  buyers  are  showing  the 
fat.  lu-avy  hogs  the  most  favor  at  this 
time,  and  this  will  continiii  i<.  Im 
marked  feature  of  the  trade  nglii 
alonj^r  m.\v.  There  has  been  a  goodly 
proportion  of  pij.;s  .iud  light  hogs 
landed  here  lately,  and  such  have 
met  with  comparatively  poor  call 
from  all  buyers,  especially  on  easforti 
shipping  account,  liberal  numbc 
such  being  received  at  most  maiKci 
there.  It  has  taken  a  fancy  class  of 
butchers  or  heavy  weight^  ir)  land  up 
wards  of  $4.65  lately,  and  the  mean 
gr.ides  of  packers  sold  down  to  $4.30, 
while  common,  light  weights  were 
fhtll  sale  down  to  $4.20.  wiili  hulk  <.f 
pigs  going  at  $4.90  to  $4  kj.  'I'hcrc 
is  nothing  very  rosy  in  the  hog  situa- 


'"'"  ""111  lip  slamlpoint  fif  the  coun- 
tryman jiisi  iiuw.  as  packers  will  con- 
iniue  lu  bend  every  effort  to  at  least 
keep  the  pric-  range  from  going  high- 
er and  will  likely  succeed  in  putting 
values  on  a  still  lower  basis  under 
liberal  riiiis  Iligh-priccd  corn  an.l 
stormy  weather  alotig  with  prices 
under  the  expectations  of  the  feeders, 
.•re  all  cuinbming  to  cause  discourage- 
ment m  the  ranks  of  il,e  country- 
men many  shipping  in  their  light- 
vyeigla.^  regarUlcM  of  aarket  condi- 
tioni. 

The  patience  and  courage  rjisplay- 
7'  J'.v  hr<h,^  „f  ,i,pep  and  lambs 
diiiiiig  the  past  two  weeks  has  been 
duly  rewarded.  By  absolutely  refus- 
•  ng  fo  feed  a  sinking  market  liberaliy 
an.  culling  receipts  down  lo  unusual- 
ly lignf  pn.poriions  for  this  season  of 
'hi-  year,  prices  ,.,,  ,heir  stock  ad- 
vanced .•mywlten  Ironi  $i.,k)  to  $1  co 
"H  I"w  tune  of  the  year,  which  was 
during  the  week  ending  December  21. 
when  values  sank  to  about  the  lowest 
level  III  four  years.  As  compared 
with  one  month  ago  there  nas  been  a 
gain  of  35  centi  for  sheep  and  75  cts 
«'•  .^r  OM     for     yearlings     and   lambs. 

I""ikIi  prices  for  mcist  offerings  late- 
ly ^-howed  50  to  75  cts,  loss  from  one 
ytar  ago.  This  has  been,  and  it  now. 
tlH-  right  pnhcy  fr.r  the  countrymen 
«".  puiMu  .1  ihey  expect  to  see  prices 
Climb  to  a  higher  level.     By  a  heavy 

«'l"«dai,on  they  play  right  into  the 
"•""I  "f  ilH'  t»aekers  who  are  so  anx- 
'"»'•  '-P  fh.'  market   within  their 

'•••niiol.  Hui  o.nmrymen  have  it 
wii.uu  their  pourr  lo  eliminate  this 
•'■"'   /«aiure    of    ila-      trade    „ow    and 

hoiild   •ttcceed  in   forcing   values   to 

'  higher  ^^.I  by  k.'.pi„K  their  half- 
'  ;'  '""k  oil  the  market  and  toppmg 
'  "  '  '•♦»  '*'«*  frnm  their  Hocks  and 
--.dm«  s„..h  lo  ,n,,rk..  n,  moderate 
"'""';•"  '  .te  iradiiig  m  both  sheep 
""'  '""'•  '"•'  ^l"vv  inne  and  prices 
•I  <iio  t!y  If)  to  25  ct»  un- 
'"  '  •^•'I'l'  'I  V,  when  bulk  of  selling 
'  •  ''i^is  since  October 
"I     Iambs     r.  .irlierl 

^imlln  of 

ni-i    nativrt    l.mdrd    at 

i''liiny    ill 
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BtOODID  STOCK  for  Januarr^t^ol 

Directory  of  Breeders'  Associations 


tMUIIoM  In  tfc*  MttW^A  lll«t*«.  of  whiek 

flr»M    of    »  .     will    *tio    bo    fnuKi 

'{.•V*"'  *'**-  •'  •^r  OOOOrUtlnn*  of 
IfcU  kln4  or*  nnl  Ilo(o4.  wo  oak  lh«l 
M^rotoHoo  nn»lf>  no  ot  om-o  om-I  oloo 
wotlff  ui  ot  onro  00  »o  onr  rhiih»o  In 
nomo«  on<1  odtlrofliiMO  li  will  ho  (ho 
Intonlinn  to  koop  ihU  Hat  up  to  dottL 
•i»«l  wo  oak  for  th«  re-nnorotl«iii  m 
•♦oroUrloo   to   thot  ond. 

roi«lo  Mro^oro. 

AmorlrOB  Ab*r«1o»n  Anpua  nroodoro' 
Aaooclatlon   >Thnm«a    McForlono.    Poilj. 

froo  Horord  Bulldlnv.  Union  Block 
arda,    Chlrafo.    R»«  r«>tory. 

Amorlcon  Povon  Cattio  Club— L.  P. 
■looon.  Nowork.  O..   Soorotor^. 

Amorlcon  Oallowoy  Bro«dora'  Aaan- 
elation— Choa.  Groy.  Podlfroo  R*.ord 
Bulldln*.  Union  Stock  Yardo.  Chicago. 
Scrrrtary. 

Amorlean  Ouornaoy  Cattio  Club— W. 
M.  CaldwoiU  Petorboro.  N,  H»,  Sacrt- 
tary. 

AmorleAA  Horoford  Brtadara*  Aaao- 
cfatlon— C.  R.  Thomao.  Stock  Tarda. 
Kanaao  City.  Mo..  «<»rr#t«ry. 

American  Jeraey  Cattio  Club — J.  J. 
Hamlnirway.    Now    York.    Secretary. 

'1  he  Polled  Durham  Breeders'  Aaa'n., 
J.  H.  Marti.  Sec-Troaa..  Groonvlllo. 
Ohio. 

American  Short-Horn  Brooders'  Aa- 
aoolotlon — John  W.  Groves.  PedlRreo 
Record  Bulldlns.  Union  Stock  Yards. 
Chleafo,    Secretary. 

American  Sussex  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion—Overton  Lea.  NashvlIIo.  Tonn.. 
Secretary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Assoclntlon — C 
M.   WInslow,   Brandon.   Vt..  Secretary. 

Breeders'  Association  of  French-Ca- 
nadian Cattle  of  tho  United  States— 
W.  J.  McCurdy,  Bingrhamton,  N.  T.. 
Secretary. 

Dutch    Belted    Cattle    Association    of 
America — H.    B.    Richards.    Easton,    Pa. 
Secretary. 

Holsteln-Frleslan  Association  of 
America — F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro, 
vt..    Secretary. 

Maine  State  Jersey  Cattio  Associa- 
tion—N.  R.  Pike.  WInthrop.  Maine. 
Secretary. 

National    Polled    Hereford    Breeders' 
Association— A.      R.      White.      Chlcaro 
Secretary.    S629    Madison    Ave. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — Warren  Gammon.  Secre- 
tary,  Des  Moines,    Iowa. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America 
(Incorporated) —  Harley  A.  Martin. 
Gotham.     Wisconsin,     Secretary 

Shelby  County  Fine  Stock  Exchanre. 
Harlan,  Iowa— L.  H.  Packard,  Sec'y. 

Horoo    Breeders. 

American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgrlan  Draft  Horses 
—J.  D.  Connor,  Jr.,  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Secretary. 

American  Breeders'  Association  of 
Jacks  and  Jennets — J.  W.  Jones,  Co- 
lumbia.   Tenn..    Secretary. 

American  Clydesdale  Association — 
R.  B.  Ogrllvle.  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chi- 
cago,   Secretary. 

Percheron  Society  of  America — Geo. 
W.  Stubblerteld.  Union  Stock  Yards 
Chicago,    Secretary. 

The  Percheron  Roadster  Co..  Chas. 
C.  Glenn,  Columbus.  Ohio,  Secretary, 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders' 
Association — I.  B.  Nail,  Louisville.  Ky.. 
Secretary. 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club — Mor- 
timer Levering,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
Secretary. 

American  Shire  Horse  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Burgess,  Wenona. 
Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Stud  Book  (Thorough- 
breds)—James  E.  Wheeler,  N.  Y.,  Reg- 
istrar. 

American  Trotting  Register  Co.— 
w.    H.    Knight.    Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association 
—Alexander  Galbralth.  Janesvlllo. 
W^is..  Secretary. 

«^'^^®].*"*'  ^*y  Society  of  America— 
R.  P.  Sterlcker.  West  Orange,  N.  J.. 
Secretary. 

^  ^^w  l^rench  Coach  Horse  Roadster 
po-  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Glenn.  Secretary.  Co- 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

French      Coach      Horaa      Society    of 


A"  IC     W1IIMI.     Mil 

V""'  •'       Aa*..  -i-- 

J     '  Ind      He,  . 

*•  "  Rf-BiBtet     Jnaeph  |jiat> 

*•)       ■»'    ■  .   >.    \  t..    odtior 

Notional  rraneh    Hrafi    Moraa    A*a«* 

.Iftii...,     r  p     tt«i^«M,    rftlrMold,    l«w«, 

OM..,>iM,,B  "'rtafh  tfnraa  Aaaertaiton 
•f  Amerha  r  R,  «iui,hi.  r4lrfl«ld. 
i«»«,  Rec rotary. 


Mheep  llreedera. 

Amerlran  and  f^elalne  Mi«rlno  R#c» 
nrd  AapocUtlon-  H.  M.  Ct^var,  Dal«* 
ware,   o.,   Kecretary. 

niaek  Top  Hnnnlsh  Maiinn  Ahaas 
Breedara'  Publishing  Association— R, 
V.    Berry,    Clokoy.    Pa..    Serretarv. 

Franco  American         Merinn      '  Sheop* 
Btrrdi'rn'       Aspoctnllnn-    .lohn     P      Hay 
Hrmlork.   N.    Y..   Serretarv. 

ImprovPd  nia.k  Top  Delaine  Merino 
Hhoop  breeders'  Asn-^clatlon — O  11. 
Hobortson,  Baton  Raplda.  Mieh..  Secr^ 
trtiy. 

Interstate  and  International  Polled 
Dickinson  Ri'Kintor—H.  «.  McDowell. 
Canton.  O..  Secrotary. 

Michigan     Merino       Sheop 
Association  —  E,       N.       Ball. 
Mich..    Sf»i>rct«rv. 

National  Delaine  Merino  Sheep- 
Bree.lers-  Association— John  B.  McClol. 
land.    I'annonsburg,    pa,.    Secretary. 


Rreedera' 
Hamburg. 


National    Merino    .*?heep    Register    As 
i'>c|atlon — R.       C        " 
Mich..     Serrctarv 


Rcglst 

.      Call 


fornia. 


standard     American       Merino     Sheep- 
Breeders'     A.ssoclatlon — John       P.     Ray 
Hemlock,    N.    Y..    .*«pcretArv. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Registry 
Association— J.  A  B.  Walker.  Mount 
Air,    Pa..    Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  .*?heep- Breeders'  As- 
sociation—C.  A.  Chapman.  Ferrlsburg. 
Vt..    Secretary. 

New  York  State  American  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Assod.-itlon — J.  Hora- 
tio  Earll,   Skaneatcles.   N.   Y..  Secretary 

Continental  Dorset  Club — Jo-seph  e' 
Wing.    Mechanicsburg.    O..    Secretary. 

Dor.set  Horn  Breeders'  As.«ioclatlon 
of  America— M.  A.  Cooper.  Washing- 
ton.  Pa.,   Secretary. 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society — F 
T.  Dawley,  Fayettavllla,  N.  Y^  Secre- 
tary. 


r.    M.    STEVENSON 


9JS^ 


Breeder  ntul   Shipper  of 
Aberdfcn'Angas 
CATTLE 
nglish  Shire 

HOIVSES 

Chester     White     Swine 
P  Rock  Chickeos,  M.  B.  Turkeys. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  a.  Shannon  City,  Iowa 

BLOOD     WILL     SELL 

IN  B  ERKSHIRES 
have  a  very  fine  young 
sow  bred  to  ROYAL 
PREMIER  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
males  and  females  by 
that  sire,  on  all  of  which  I  can  quote  you 
ttractive  prices. 


IN  JERSEYS  I    have 
young    bulls,     heifers 
and    si)len  lid    calves. 
Prices  low    and  quali- 
ties high. 


W  F.  McSPARRAN  Furnlss.  Pa 


^  Amarlran      Coiiwald      Aaaoelatloa-* 
l^rank    W.      Harding.    Wauhaaha,    Wla^ 

Werr  rtarr. 

Amriican    t^lcfttar     Rreeders'   Amo- 

riaiiiin     A      J      Tampla,  Camaron.  Illg.« 

Raeretary, 

Ameiiran    Ovford    Down    Aaaoctatloa 

W     A     Mhafor.    Hamilton,    o,    Bocra- 

tary. 

Amarieaii  Rambnylllat  Hkaap- Dread- 
ers Association -t>wlvht  Lincoln.  Mil* 
ford    Center,    O.    Rarrelary. 

American  flhrnpshlrs  Heglstry  Asso- 
riation  Mortimer  I.avaring,  Lafayatia, 
Ind  .   Merrelary. 

National  Shropshire  Record  Associa- 
tion—■.  J.   Wabar.  MiddlevllU,  Mich. 

Hampshire  Down  Breeders'  Aaaocia- 
|lon  of  America— C.  A.  Tylor.  Nottawa. 
Mich.    Secretary. 

The  International  Lincoln  Society--^ 
If     A.    Daniels,   Clio,    Michigan.   Hecy 

National  Lincoln  Hhaap-Breedera 
Association— Bert  Smith.  Charlotta. 
Mh'h.,  Hecrolary. 

Dickinson  Record  Co. — H.  O.  McDow- 
all,   Canton.   O..    Secretary. 

American  Southdown  Breedars'  Aa 
»oclatl3n— Frank  K  Springar,  Sprlag- 
field.    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Reglstri 
Association— Ororgo  W.  Franklin.  Da* 
Moines.    Iowa.    Secretary. 

American  Tunis  Sheep-Braadara*  Aa< 
soclaiion — Charles  Roundtraa.  Craw- 
fordsvllle,  Ind..  Secretary. 
International  von  Homeyor  Ram^v- 
lllet  Club— K,  M.  Moore.  Orchard  Laka. 
Mich..  Secretary. 

American  Angora  Goat  Braadora* 
Association — John  W.  Fulton,  Kansaa 
City.    Mo.,    Secretary. 

American  Milch  Ooat  Record  Aaaa- 
clatlon— W.  A.  Shafor.  Hamilton.  O.. 
Secrat&ry. 


SwtB*    Breeder*. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Club  of 
America — F.  B.  Stewart.  Espoyvillo, 
Pa..    Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  Associa- 
tion— E.  K.  Morris.  IndlanapoUa.  Ind., 
Secretary. 

National  Chester  White  Record  Aa- 
soelatlon — Thomas  P.  Sharplasa.  Woat 
Chester.  Pa.,  Secretary. 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Aa- 
soilation — H.  C.  Sheldon.  <04  Main  St. 
Peoria,    lUlnola.   Secretary. 

O.  1.  C.  Swine  Ureedara'  Aaaoelattoa 
— C.  M.   Hlles.   Cleveland.  O.,   Sacratary. 

Southwestern  Poland-China  Record 
Association — H.  P.  Wilson.  Oftdadan. 
Tenn..   Secretary. 

Standard  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— W.  H.  Morris,  IndlanapoUa. 
Ind.,    Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co. 
— George  F.  Woodworth,  MaryvlUa, 
Mo..   Secretary. 

United  States  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
sociation— D.  T.  Bascom.  California, 
Mich.,     Secretary. 

Victoria  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
— H.  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind.,  Secretary. 

American  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation. Ernest  Freigau.  Dayton,  O.. 
Secretary. 

American  Berkshire  Aasoctatlon— 
Frank  S.  Springer.  Springfield,  Ilia.. 
Secretary. 

American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association — S.  E.  Morton,  Cam- 
den,   O..    Secretary. 

American  Essex  Association — F.  M. 
Stout.    McLean,    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co.— 
W.  M.  McFadden.  Pedigree  Record 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
Secretary. 

American  Tamworth,  Swine  Record 
Association— E.  N.  Ball.  Hamburg. 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  (Thin-Rind) 
Swine  Record  AssoclAtlon — E.  C. 
Stone.    Armstrong,    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Yorkshire  Club — H.  O. 
Krum.  Whlta  Bear  Laka.  Minn..  Sac- 
retary. 

National  Poland-China  Record  Co.. 
— A.  M.  Brown.  Winchester,  Ind..  Sec- 
retary. 

International  Record  Association 
Co.— H.  A.  Jones,  Penn  Tan,  N.  T.. 
Secretary.  International  for  all  breeda 
and  countries. 

Cheshire  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion—Ed.  S.  Hill.  Peruvllla,  N.  Y.,  Sec- 
retary. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January— 1908. 

VETERINARY  WORK  THE  DAI- 
RYMAN SHOULD  BE  ABLE 
TO  DO. 


H  a  man  is  going  to  raitie  animals 
and  keep  nnitn.tU  he  need*  In  know 
something  about  the  .lilnicnts  of  ani- 
mn\%.  He  must  not  think  he  is  a  vet- 
erinary simply  becnu'e  he  has  this 
ktinwIedRc  and  a  few  instrutncnts.  Me 
won't  be  within  five  hnndretl  niilcsof 
heinK  one,  bnt  he  may  be  enabled  to 
save  him«elf  a  lot  of  money  lo5S  in 
live  stock  yearly  by  owning  the  in- 
itrumcnts  I  will  briefly  mention,  says 
Dr.  (■    n    Smend. 

A  horse  or  cow  may  be  bloated.  H 
taken  in  time,  by  simply  u.sing  a  rec- 
tal fsyringc  made  for  horses  and  cattle, 
a  valuable  animal's  life  may  be  saved. 
If  the  veterinary  is  depended  upon,  it 
would  be  dead  lonp^  before  the  veteri- 
nary could  be  had. 

A  cow  may  have  on  attack  of  par- 
turient apoplexy  (milk  fever)  and  die 
before  a  veterinary  could  be  had, 
when  if  the  farmer  has  an  air  syringe 
(milk  fever  device)  he  can  use  it  him- 
self just  as  well  as  the  veterinary  and 
save  his  cow  and  the  veterinary  bills 
sifo. 

Cows  will  occasionally  injnre  a 
quarter  of  an  udder  and  some  thick 
or  stringy  milk  may  be  the  result. 
Unless  this  can  be  milked  out  or  got 
out  of  the  udder  in  some  way  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  loss  of  the  quarter, 
either  by  garget  or  caseous  hardening 
of  the  quarter.  Had  the  farmer  a 
modern  teat  syringe  to  wash  out  the 
milk  cistern  of  the  udder  with  warm 
water,  with  some  common  baking  so- 
da dissolved  in  it,  the  quarter  could 
have  been  saved 

A  cow  may  have  clover  bloat  and 
die  before  the  veterinary  surgeon  can 
get  there,  when  if  the  farmer  had  had 
a  tiocar  he  could  have  saved  her  life. 
A  hard  milking  cow  in  many  instances 
can  be  made  to  milk  easily  by  a  lit- 
tle slit  made  with  a  proper  bistoury. 
Manv  a  cow  with  an  injured  or  lacer- 
ated teat  loses  it  simnly  because  the 
fnrmn-  has  not  a  milk  tube  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  it. 

The  treatment  of  parturient  apo- 
plexy or  tapping  a  cow  that  is  bloated, 


PHmrose  HerdtBrge 
English  Yorkmhirem. 

SVoTTi  lTnTVTt»wl  otnok      Reoon»1  tr>  nnne      Write 
wnnta  4.    ^.   BRMOLfT, 


Ff0t^iir'*bu^r'.    M.  V 


IfYoti  Will 

send  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
ten  person"!  .nnd  $  cents  T  will  send 
yon  America's  greatest  farm  weekly 
every  week  for  four  months.  Re- 
member— more  than  sixteen  issues. 
Address  Circulation  Manager.  Good- 
all's  Firmer.  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chi- 
cago,   Illinois. 


I.PARV  about   the  GRKAT  WKST— 

Its  free  homestead.s:  wonderful 
possibilities  and  attractive  oppor- 
tunities   by    reading. 

RANCH  *  RAIVCE 
the  leading  farm  Journal  of  the 
West.  Two  months.  10  cpnts:  one 
vear.  including  a  10x11  1-2  Atlas  of 
17  maps.  Riving  State  map  of  Colo- 
rado. 11.00.  Address  RANCH  A 
RANGE.    Denver.    Colo. 


1^  no  tnnrc  of  a  skill  operation  than 
Ihc  I  o«  ing  of  a  hill  of  cucumbers,  and 
you  might  with  just  as  much  sense 
send  to  town  for  a  man  to  come  and 
hr)c  your  peas  and  cucumbers  simply 
bccau'^e  you  had  no  garden  hoe  as  to 
send  for  a  veterinary  to  tap  a  bloated 
cow  or  tfcat  a  cow  for  parturient  apo- 
plexy simply  because  you  had  no 
tools,  The  whole  kit  can  be  bought 
for  $12  and,  I  think,  $io,  and  that  is 
about  what  a  veterinary  has  to 
charge  you  for  two  visits  if  he  has  to 
go  five  miles  to  maki.  them. 


HOG  CHOLERA. 


Page  Nineteen. 

It  is  a  small  booklet  worth  a  great 
deal  to  any  hog  raiser.  Let  every 
farmer  or  hog  raiser  send  his  name 
and  address,  plainly  written,  on  a  pos- 
tal card  and  he  will  get  the  book  by 
return  mail,  free.  Address  the  Dr.  J. 
H.  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  Box  290, 
Ahon,  111. 


This  terrible  disease  has  been  rag- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  during  the 
past  summer  and  fall.  A  number  of 
the  finest  herds  of  the  country  have 
been  attacked  by  this  disease  and  the 
disease  has  been  successfully  treated 
and  stopped  with  the  use  of  the  Snod- 
dy Remedy.  This  remedy  for  dis- 
eased hogs  has  been  advertised  in 
this  paper  for  a  good  long  while.  We 
presume  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  name.  It  is  manufactured  by  the 
Dr  J.  H.  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  of 
Alton,  111.,  and  every  breeder  and 
farmer  who  owns  hogs  should  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  this  remedy 
and  its  proper  use,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  combat  hog  cholera  and  swine 
plague  any  time  it  may  appear  in 
their  herd. 

The  man  who  uses  this  remedy  oc- 
casionally and  keeps  his  hogs  in  a 
strong  thrifty  condition  with  it  sel- 
dom has  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  be- 
cause when  a  herd  is  kept  clear  of 
worms  and  in  good  condition  with 
this  remedy  the  hops  will  not  take 
the  cholera  from  a  slight  exposure  to 
disease,  but  will  have  to  be  very 
strongly  exposed  to  the  disease  before 
it  will  have  any  effect  on  them.  The 
remedy  is  not  on  expense  to  a  man. 
because  the  extra  gain  the  hogs  will 
make  from  its  eflFect  in  keeping  them 
clear  of  worms  and  in  good  condition 
will  return  the  farmer  many  times  the 
ro^t  of  the  medicine  in  the  extra  gain 
the  hr.i^s  will  make. 

This  company  is  the  only  hog  chol- 
era remedy  company  that  will  send  a 
man  out  to  a  diseased  herd  that  is 
sick  and  dying  and  direct  the  treat- 
ment on  them  and  stay  with  them  un- 
til they  are  all  well.  They  have  a 
number  of  men  out  doing  this  kind 
of  work  all  over  the  countrv.  They 
are  saving  thousands  of  the  fine  hogs 
of  the  country  by  going  out  and  stay- 
ing wMth  them  until  they  are  well. 

It  is  a  remedy  that  should  be  used 
nil  along  through  the  life  of  a  hog. 
\Vc  do  not  mean  to  use  it  all  the  time. 
hut  give  the  hoes  an  occasional  dose 
of  it  and  it  will  keep  them  clear  of 
worms  and  in  a  healthy  condition,  so 
they  will  make  an  extra  growth  from 
its  eflFect.  At  the  same  time  protect 
them  against  the  disease. 

Every  farmer  and  breeder  who  are 
interested  in  hog  raising  should  write 
t'le  Dr.  J  H.  Snoddy  Remedy  Co, 
Box  200,  -Mton  Til.,  for  their  free  book 
on  hog  cholera.  This  book  is  sent 
free  by  return  mail.  It  explains  the 
whole  thing  and  contains  full  direc- 
tions for  handling  and  treating  hogs 
to  make  them  thrifty.  Also  fully  ex- 
plains the  method  of  curing  the  dis- 
ease after  it  has  developed  in  the  herd. 
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SAVE  MONEY 

ON  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Reicular  Subscription  to  Blooded 
Stock  Is  50  cents  a  year,  or  three  years 
for  one  dollar.  None  of  the  following 
offers  are  good  for  Canadian  or  for- 
eign   subscriptions. 


No.  1.  Send  one  dollar  and  tho 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-five 
farmers  and  get  Blooded  Stock  for 
three  years  and  your  choice  of  any  one 
of  the  following  list  free  for  one  year: 
Nebraska  Farm  Journal,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Southern    Fruit    Grower.      Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
Rural   Home,   New  York  City. 
Farm  &   Fireside,   Springfield.  Ohio. 
Apple   Specialist.   Qulncy.    111. 
Farm    Journal,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Successful   Farming.   Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Agricultural    Epltomlst.    Spencer,    Ind. 
Western   Swine   Breeder.  Lincoln,   Neb. 
Green's  Fruit  Grower.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Reliable    Poultry   Journal,    Qulncy,    111. 
Poultry    Herald,   St.    Paul,    Minn. 
Inland     Poultry    Journal.     Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Sucressful    Poultry    Journal.      Chlcasro, 

111. 
Poultry  Review.  Elmlra,  N.  T. 
Poultry    Advocate.    Syracuse,    N.    Y. 
American   Swineherd,   Chicago,   111. 


No.  a.  Send  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  twenty-five  farmers  and  get  Blooded 
Stock  for  three  years  and  your  choice 
of  any  one  of  the  following  papers  for 
one  year: 

Ohio  Farmer.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Southern    Planter,   Richmond.  Va. 
Home   and    Farm.    Louisville.    Ky. 
Farm  and   Home.   Springfield.   Mass. 
Southern    Agriculturist.    Nashville.  Tenn 
Arkansas   Homestead.   Little  Rock.  Ark. 
American    Poultry   Journal,   Chicago.  HI. 
Fruit  Growers'  Journal.  Treynor.  Iowa. 
Poultry    Success.    Springfield.    Ohio. 
American    Fancier.    Ney    York    City. 
Indiana    Farmer.    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Kimball's   Dairy    Farmer.   Waterloo.    la. 
American    Fruit   and   Nut   Journal,    Pet- 
ersburg,  Va. 
Farm   and.  Stock,   St.   Joseph,   Mo. 
Farm    Star,    Indianapolis.    Ind. 


Pfo.  S.  Send  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
and  the  names  and  addrerses  of  twen- 
ty-five farmers  and  get  Blooded  Stock 
for  three  years  and  your  choice  of 
any  one  of  the  following  papers  for 
one   year: 

Jersey    Bulletin.    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Prairie    Farmer.   Chicago,    111. 
New  York   Farmer.   Port  Jervls.  N.  T. 
Farmers'     Guide.     Huntington.     Ind. 
Inland    Farmer,   Louisville.    Ky. 
Southern    Cultivator.    Atlanta.    Ga. 
Wisconsin    Agriculturist,    Racine,    Wis. 
Hoaril's   Dairyman,    Ft.   Atkinson,   Wis. 
N.   Y.   Tribune   Farmer,   New   York   City. 
Rural   New   Yorker.   New   York  City. 
Orange    Judd    Farmer,    Chicago,   111. 
Farmers'    V^oice.    Chicago,    111. 
Michigan    Farmer.    Detroit.    Mich. 
The    Farmer.    St.    Paul,    Minn. 
National   Stockman.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Am.    Slieep    Breeder.   Chicago,    111. 
Western   Fruit  Grower.   St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
Practical    Farmer.    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


No.  4.     Send  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of   ten    first-class   farmers   intere.sted   In 
live    stock    and    get    Blooded    Stock    for 
3   years  and  your  choice  of  any  one  of 
the  following  papers  for  one  year: 
Country    Gentleman,    Albany,    N.    Y. 
Breeders*    Gazette.    Chicago.    111. 
American  Agriculturist.  New   York. 


Page  Twenty. 


WHAT  IS  IT. 


Two  cows  stand  side  by  side  in  the 
stable.  To  both  cows  the  same  ration 
is  fed,  yet  one  will  extract  from  that 
food  as  much  again  buttcrfat  as  the 
other.  The  butter  product  of  the 
food  is  loo  per  cent,  greater  with  one 
cow  than  the  other.  This  fact  is  seen 
in  too  great  frequency  in  all  herds  of 
cows.  What  is  that  inner  quality 
whereby  one  cow  can  produce  so 
much  more  than  the  other  from  the 
same  food?  It  is  hard  to  find  the 
right  name  for  it  but  it  may  be  called 
"dairy  quality."  Now,  certain  breeds 
of  cattle  are  distinguisheu  for  this 
quality.  To  have  the  power  to  ac- 
complish this  work  in  greater  pro- 
portion and  perfection  by  reason  of 
having  been  bred  to  that  purpose  from 
long  lines  of  ancestors  of  Iikc  quality. 
One  would  think  that  there  would 
not  be  a  dairy  farmer  in  the  land  who 
would  not  be  keenly  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity and  economy  of  using  such 
cattle  for  dairy  purposes.  As  soon 
would  we  think  he  would  cut  hay 
with  a  reaper  and  call  it  the  best  way. 

But  the  so-called  general  purpose 
notion  has  destroyed  in  a  few  men  the 
power  to  look  into  this  question  in 
an  economical  way.  They  seem  to 
be  unable  to  take  the  same  advantage 
in  their  choice  of  cow  machinery  that 
they  do  in  choosing  their  mechanical 
machinery.  They  cannot  be  fooled 
into  taking  a  plow  for  a  cultivator. 
yet  thousands  of  farmers  will  spend 
their  lives  in  trj'ing  to  make  cows  of 
beef  breeding  do  dairy  work.  If  they 
were  close  students  of  "cause  and  ef- 
fect" they  would  not  be  beguiled  this 
way. 

Why  should  not  the  farmer  be  a 
close  student  of  cause  and  effect? 

We  must  stop  wasting  time  and 
money  in  trying  to  run  a  dairy  with 
cattle  not  fit  for  that  business. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  cow.s. 
Those  which  make  more  than  they  eat 
and  those  that  eat  more  than  they 
make.  Which  kind  do  you  keep? 
Sure  of  it? 


JAMESTOWN    EXPOSITION 
AWARDS. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made 
by  the  Awarding  Jury  of  the  James- 
town Exposition  that  the  Internation- 
al Harvester  Company  of  America  has 
been  awarded  several  medals  and  di- 
ploma of  a  bronze  medal  for  the  in- 
stallation of  their  exhii.it  in  the 
States  Exhibit  Palace.  Their  cxliihit 
included  the  display  of  modern  farm 
implements  and   h.-irvcsting  mnchines. 

This  Company  \v,t-  awarded  the 
diploma  of  a  gold  medal  for  their 
auto  buggy,  hay  tedder,  manure 
spreader,  feed  mill,  corn  shellcr.  Xrw 
Bettenflorf  steel  wagon  and  reversible 
disc  harrow,  and  a  viKcr  mednl  for 
gasoline  engines  and  cream  hnrvcs- 
ters. 

The  awarding  of  the  above  mednls 
to  the  International  line  is  conclu'stvc 
evidence  of  the  general  excellence  of 
their  product,  and  indicntc?  that  the 
standard  of  merit  which  has  charac- 
terized their  product  in  the  pn^t  is 
being  faithfully  miintainefj  Those 
who  have  vi«;ited  this  exhibit  have 
spoken  very  well  inrlced  of  its  general 
excellence. 


Some  people  are  more  anxiou*;  to 
get  new  breeds  of  cattle  than  to  take 
care  of  what  they  have. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January— 1908 

LOSS  OF  PROFIT  IN  COWS.       MONEY   IN   POULTRY 


Milk  is  the  first  source  of  profit  for 
the  dair3-man,  decrease  of  milk  is  the 
most  (|uickly  recognized  source  of 
loss.  Often  the  falling  off  in  milk  is 
attributed  to  indefinite  malady  of 
"poor  condition."  But  poor  condition 
is  the  result  of  some  definite  disease, 
and  it  is  usually  from  contagious 
abortion  germs  working  on  the  cows. 
The  feed  that  would  be  transformed 
inio  milk  is  being  used  up  to  sustain 
the  vitality  of  the  animal  in  the 
light  against  the  disease. 

If  not  arrested  in  time,  a  second, 
and  quite  a  serious  loss  will  be  suf- 
fered— that  of  the  calf  which  the  cow 
is  carrying.  Then  the  further  loss  of 
milk  and  often  barreness  result.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  abortion  in- 
fected cow  infects  the  entire  herd, 
causing  accumulated  losses. 

"The  only  sure  way  of  keeping 
cows  in  condition."  says  Dr.  David 
Roberts,  Wisconsin  State  Veterina- 
rian, "is  to  examine  them  frequently 
for  the  symptoms  of  abortion,  and 
take  prompt  action  to  stamp  out  the 
disease." 

Dr.  Roberts'  book.  "The  Practical 
Home  Veterinarian,"  tells  how  to 
discern  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
how  to  treat  and  cure  the  cows  as 
well  as  giving  expert  information  on 
all  live  stock  and  their  diseases  and 
treatment.  The  volume  is  bound  in 
cloth,  fully  illustrated,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  keeper  of  stock  who  will  state 
the  number  of  live  stock  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  he  owns,  and  who  will 
enclose  to  cents  with  the  statement 
for  postage  on  the  book,  to  the  Dr. 
David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  820 
rjr.md    .\ve..    Waukesha.    \\'is. 


You  can  succeed  with  Poultiy,  Waler-fowl 
and  aquabs  if  you  are  a  reader  of 


Our  Papers  and  Books  are  the  best  Poultry  Publications 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA 
IS  the  most  complete  POULTRY  BOOK  published.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  poultryman.  Write 
fur  full  i  nformation  concerninK  thi»  book. 

Send  for  sample  copy  of  THE  FEATHER.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Poultry  Journals. 

HOWARD    PUBLISHING    CO. 

714  TWELFTH  STREET  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D  C. 


HOW 


Help: 


EGGS 


^  yoarhens.  Feed 

them  fresh  cut  frreen 

bone  and  youMl  get 

more  eggs— you'll  ket 

nter  wnen 

vhile. 

5reen 

^.„>»^.  ^.epareu  .,x,„^  ..».., 

for  feerliujr.quukly-easlly.  Prices 
18.80  and  up;  sull  on  iniarantee- 
senton  tri-.A.    Writeior  catalog. 
,  StandPr   P< -eCu'ter  Co.Milford.Ma 


TO  GET  ®8^^»  *°"^' 

■  "   »p-"-    eggs  are  w< 
M^^B^gaTne  Standard  Green^^B>">^Ba 
^HIIVC  t  Bone  Cutterprepares  bone  right 

■   "^^"^       for  feerliuir.auuklv-easllv.  Prices 


Get  all    the  Poultry  Journals, 

Farm    Papers,   Magazines, 

Samples,  Pictures,  Letters, 

Circulars,  etc. 

Tipton's  Poultry  Breeders'  Direc- 
tory will  be  distributed  among  the 
large  poultry  supply  houses,  manufac- 
turers and  big  mail  order  houses  for 
use  in  distributing  and  circularizing 
their  goods.  You  will  get  big  mail. 
Your  name  will  go  to  the  publishers 
of  all  the  leading  Poultry  Journals, 
Farm  Papers,  Magazines,  and  you 
will  receive  many  sample  copies  of 
.America's  best  publications  of  much 
value  to  you.  Send  10  cents  for  four 
months   subscription  to  the 

Modern  Farmer  and  Poultryman 

Missouri's  leading  farm  and  poultry 
paper  and  your  name  will  be  inserted 
in  this  big  directory.  Please  mention 
the  variety  of  poultry  you  breed,  and 
if  more  than  one  kind  send  5  cents 
additional  for  each  breed.  Write 
name  and  address  plainly.  Send  to- 
day,  silver   or   stamps.     Address 

TIPTON  PUBLISHING  CO., 

HANNIBAL.  MO. 


POULTRYMFN!  HereisaOreatTRIAL  OFFEP. 

If   vou    rai.<;e  puultry.  either  on  a   laigeor  small  .scale,   you   will   proflt  by    read- 

'""   k'  "v.V  ''7  "  }  /^  ".  *!  *'  "•     '^   '«   °"«'  of  the   best  poultry  papers  published 

in  ihe  West  an. 1  furnishes  the  be.st  Information  on  all  subjects  pertaining 
t..  sucees.sful  poultry  keeping.  It  will  help  you  make  money  out  of  the  bus- 
mess;  s  Pnnte.l  monthly  on  fine  book  paper,  attractive  cover,  handsome  Il- 
lustrations 12.000  rea.ler.s.  The  regular  subscription  price  Is  25  cents  a 
•  ar.  init  if  you  will  »en(\  us  the  names  of  five  neighbors  Interested  In  poul- 
try raising  we  will  send  it  to  you  free  for  one  vear  for  only  10  cents  This 
'r.r;'lrfTr   XX  !\?n\^''^\n^'   ^^^^  advantage  of  It  now.     Sample  copy   free. 


THIS  MONTH'S  (JAN.)  RELIABLE 

FITTINGLY   CO.MMENCKS   THK    NEW    YEAR-THE   LEADING   ARTICLES 


1  hompson's  "Rintflet"  Barred     Plymouth 

Rocks  — li>.nli-|iinc'  liyAili-lF.  I-.  .s»\\tll. 
The  Value  of  Animal  Kood-  An  iiisinutist  .iinl 

liiiu  ly  article-  by  Associate  l-.ditor  W<mm1>. 
Symmetry— An   cxplanaliiii   of  this   .section   of 

llie  svalc  u(  ])'>iiits.— .Anist  Sewoll. 

BioKraphical   Sketch   of   Ira   C:.   Keller— IMilr 

Cm  tis. 

How  ••  The  Best  in  the  World"  White  Rocks 
are  Mated  — I  i-ln  1, 

The  Desirable  .Shape  of  White  Wyandottes 

niiston. 

Breedinu    and    RaisinK    Rhode   Island    Reds— 

Ik  C.ratf. 

White    Plymouth    Kocks   a.s   Heavy    Layers- 

\'.ini  I:  -l.ilt  . 


A  Two-Story  Poultry  House— Illustrated  by  a 

full  pane  diavrraiu  of  plans     I.uhr. 

MatinK  Silver  Wyandottes  for  Standard 
Requiremeiit.s — Sains<  m . 

LiRht  Brahma  Orijiin— .\ssociate  Kditor  Proctor. 

Table  Poultry  Competition— Illustrated. 

The  Indian  Runner  Duck     .'lawyer. 

Selection  of  Specimens  for  Use  as  Breeders- 
Instructive  Articles  written  l.y  Hishel  ^i  S«.ii, 
Jackson,  I'ensyl,  Arnold,  Meyer.  I'almer  & 
Sou,  Kceler,  etc. 

The  Leghorn  Country -A  descriptioji  of  .t  trip 
aiuoii^r  the  f.Mcnio^'f  lirteders  of  New  York. 

Breedintj  Light  Brahman     Iclch. 

Other  Articles  of  Equal  Importance  and  all 
the  Departments. 


Sp.-cia!  Offer-: n.  lose  .^Ori  nts  an.l  this  ad  an<l  wt-  will  enter  your  suhstription  to  the 
K.  l.  I    !  .    criiary.  VKlH.  aiuu  mail  you  this  Januarv  uiiniln  r.  Send  for  a  (rtc  .sample  copy 
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Union    Stock   Yards,   Chicago,  Jan- 
uary 3,   1908 — Trade  in  cattle  for  the 
week   just    closed    proved   a    sore   dis- 
api)ointment    to    the   selling   interests. 
In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  total  mar- 
keting was  only  56,000,  tone  of  trade 
on  most  days  was  somewhat  slow  and 
prices    on    the    whole    for    the    week 
merely  steady  with  late  trading  of  the 
previous  week.     The  trouble  was  that 
the  general  demand   from  all   sources 
was      comparatively      tame.       Export 
buyers  were  in  the  market  for  fewer 
beeves,    the    situation    of    the    foreign 
market  being  such  that  rendered  buy- 
ing on  this  account  rather  risky  busi- 
ness, while  the  dressed  beef  situation 
in    the    east    was    comparatively    poor 
and    consequently      orders      were    cut 
from  this  source.     This  left  the  mar- 
ket more  in  keeping  of  the  local  pack- 
ers, who  made  use   of  the  chance  to 
at  least  keep  the  price  range  from  go- 
ing  higher.     There   is   surely  nothing 
in    the    situation    to    warrant      liberal 
marketing  during  the  near  future,  as 
it  is  imperative  that  supplies  be  kept 
down    to      moderate      proportions    if 
slashing   of   the   price    range   is   to   be 
avoided.       Countrymen      are      surely 
facing  a  discouraging  state  of  affairs 
at    this   time,   prevailing   prices   being 
relatively    lower    than    those    in    force 
for  gra'n.     But  nothing  will  be  gain- 
ed by  heavy  liquidation  of  the  partly- 
fatted    kinds,    and    where    countrymen 
can  possibly  hold  these  back  it  should 
be  done,  though  we  would  not  advise 
the    keeping    back      of      the    finished 
grades    for    the    purpose    of    forcing 
prices  t.)  a  higher  level.     Prime  heavy 
beeves    this    week    reached    $6.15,    but 
just    as   good    offerings   had    to   go   at 
$6.00    later    on,    and    compared    with 
t..i)s    .,1'   $635   one   month    ago.     Bulk 
nt    Lr.'uiing    was    on    a    $4-50    to    $5.85 
b.Tsis  fnr  lair  xr>  choice,  heavy  kinds, 
.1'    ikMui-!  >!4'',s  to  ^^5.85  a  month  ago, 
liidcr   a    sh.'irp    reduction    in    supplies 
pricis    for   cfnvs    and    heifers,    as    well 
as   bulls,   nuned   iiii    15   to  J5   cer.is   on 
l;it<-    1,1  st    week,    but    it    is    feared    that 
iiurcascd    runs    here   during   the   near 
future    would    cause    all    this    advance 
\i,    he    List.        Prime,      heavy      heifers 
reached    $4.90    lately      and      an    extra 
choice   class   of  heavy  cows   landed  at 
$4^5,  ilmngli  bulk  ct  medium  to  very 
good,    fat    cows    and    heifers    went    at 
$3.25  to  $.v85.  while  canners  and  cut- 
ters   in    main    brought   $1.75    to   $2.65. 
Marketing;    of    cahes    was    of    lighter 
proportions    than    in    late    weeks,   and 
priee«;    were    boosted    25    to    50    cents 
this   week,  a  prime  class  reaching  $7, 
and  only   the  plain,  light  lots  having 


to  go  under  $5. 75,  while  most  heavy 
grades  went  at  $3.75  to  $4.00.  Smaller 
receipts  of  stockers  and  feeders  along 
with  broader  outlet  through  country 
channels,  rendered  trade  in  stockers 
and  feeders  quite  brisk  and  caused 
prices  to  shoot  up  mostly  10  to  15 
cents  on  late  last  week.  Choice, 
weighty  feeders  of  a  very  even  class 
landed  at  $4.40  lately  and  only  the 
medium  kinds  were  to  be  had  under 
$3.50,  while  a  selected  class  of  stock- 
ers cost  $3.50,  and  a  similar  kind  of 
stock  heifers  $2.75,  only  the  poor, 
light  stockers  and  heifers  having  to 
go  much  under  $2.25. 

Prices    for    hogs    during      the    past 
month    have    been    on    a    very   uneven 
basis.     Producers  have  had  to  content 
themse^lves   with      lower   values,   how- 
ever,   taking    the    month    as    a    whole. 
On  the  first  Monday  in  December  the 
average    price    was      lifted      to    $501, 
which    showed    an    advance      of   $1.05 
un    the    previous    Monday,   when    the 
average   was   leveled     to     the  lowest 
basis  since  1900.     There  was  a  steady 
lowering  of  the  week's  average  price 
until    that    ending      December      23rd, 
wheti    it    was    lifted    to   $4.66,   but   the 
p.ickers  have  had  the  best  oi  the  ar- 
gument   since    then,    as    indicated    by 
an  average  of  $4.60  late  this  week,  be- 
ing TO  cts.  lower  than  the  third  week 
of   the   month   and   50  cts.   under  one 
month    ago.    and    $1.88    lower    than    a 
year   ago.     Marketing   of    168,000   this 
wee'.:   was   too   large   for  the   good   of 
the    trade,      which,      combined      with 
poorer  support  froin  shipping  buyers, 
enabled    the    packers    to    have    things 
their  own  way.  who  sent  their  buyers 
into    the    yards    daily    with    orders    to 
LTi^  t    supplies   lower  if  possible.     They 
Wire  successful  in  their  bearish  raids, 
selling  in  main  late  this  week  being  5 
to    10   cts.   lower  than    late    last    week 
.Ml  classes  of  buyers  are  showing  the 
fat.  heavy  hogs  tlie  most  favor  at  this 
time,    and    this   will    continue    to   be  a 
marked    feature    of      the      trade    right 
.along  now.     There  has  been  a  goodly 
proportion    of    pigs      and      light    hogs 
lan<lcd    here    lately,      and      such    have 
met    wi'ih      coiriparatively      poor    call 
from  ;ill  buyers,  especially  on  eastern 
shipping   account,   liberal   numbers   of 
such   being  received   at   most   markets 
there.     It   has  taken   a   fancy  class  of 
biitcher<  or  heavy  weighf;  tn  land  up- 
wards   of   54.65    lately,    and    the    mean 
grades  .if  jiackers  sold  down  to  $4.30. 
while    common,     light     weights   were 
(lull   sale  down   to  $4.20.  with  bulk  of 
pigs    going   at    $4.90   to   $4.10.     There 
is  nothing  very  rosy  in  the  hog  situa- 


tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  coun- 
tryman just  now,  as  packers  will  con- 
tinue lo  l)end  every  effort  to  at  least 
keep  the  pric.  range  from  going  high- 
er and  will  likely  succeed  in  putting 
values  on  a  still  lower  basis  under 
liberal  runs.  High-priced  corn  and 
stormy  weather  along  with  prices 
under  the  expectations  of  the  feeders, 
are  all  combining  to  cause  discourage- 
ment in  the  ranks  of  the  country- 
men, many  shipping  in  their  light- 
weights regardless  of  market  condi- 
tions. 

The   patience   and  courage  display- 
ed   by    feedt.s    of    sheep      and    lambs 
during  the   past   two  weeks   has   been 
duly    rewarded.      By   absolutely   refus- 
ing to  feed  a  sinking  market  liberally 
and  cutting  receipts  down  to  unusual- 
ly light  proportions  for  this  season  of 
the    year,    prices    for    their    stock    ad- 
vanced anywhere  from  $r.oo  to  $1.50 
on   low   time   of   the   year,   which   was 
during  the  week  ending  December  21, 
when  values  sank  to  about  the  lowest 
level    in    four    years.       As    compared 
wiih  one  month  ago  there  nas  been  a 
gain  of  25  cents  for  sheep  and  75  cts. 
to  $1.00     for     yearlings     and   lambs, 
though  prices  for  most  offerings  late- 
ly showed  50  to  7S  cts.  loss  from  one 
year  ago.     This  has  been,  and  is  now, 
the   right    policy   for  the   countrymen 
to  pursue  if  they  expect  to  see  prices 
climb  to  a   higher  level.     By  a  heavy 
liquidation    they    play    right'  into    the 
hands  of  the  p.ickers  who  are  so  anx- 
ious to   keep  the   luarket   within   their 
eoipro!         Hut      coimtrymen      have    it 
wit'iin    their    i)ower   to    eliminate    this 
b.ad    fe.iture    of    the      trade    now    and 
should    succeed    in    forcing    values    to 
•I    liiulu  r   level   by   keeping  their  half- 
1  It    stock   otY  the  market  and   topping 
off  the   f.it   lots   from   their  flocks  and 
sending    such    to    market   in    moderate 
iiinnlurs      la.te  trading  in  both  sheep 
and    land»s   had    slow   tone   and   prices 
Were   leviled   mostly   10  to  25  cts.   un- 
der  W  ediie-day.  when   hulk  of  selling 
wis   .111   tile   hest   basis  since   October. 
I-  iney    ted       Mexican    lambs    reached 
•'^"'  ;^  'III-   u  I  '  k  .and  .1   similar  class  of 
t^^'-d    ue-urus    ;ni.l    natives    landed    at 
^7"'.    whi^Je    selling    in    main    was    at 
^  '  5"    to    <()i,n.    with      \ery      desirable 
feedinij:^  l.and>-    uojng   at    $6.10.       The 
hulk    of    miKirui    ewes    brought    $4.25 
'"  -^4  7.^.  b'-'   in  .any  niitnbcr  going  at 
I    lair  to  choice  west- 
secured   at  $4.65   to 
.iss      reaching    $5.25, 
I  rungs  going  at  $5.50  to 
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Most    Liberal   Futurity. 

For  the  sum  of  one  dollar  breeders 
may  nominate  their  mares  for  the  I'JOS 
futurity  of  Tlie  Horseman  and  Spirit 
of  the  Times.  This  stake  has  a  guar- 
anteed purse  of  $15,000,  which  will  be 
raced  for  in  tJuee  divisions;  $10,000 
will  be  g-iven  fjr  three-year-old  trot- 
teis,  $3,000  for  two-year-old  trotters 
and  $2,000  for  three-year-old  pacers. 
In  afiditiim  there  will  be  a  cup  valued 
at  $500  for  tiic  winner  of  the  three- 
>  ear-old  tiotting-  division,  and  a  purse 
of  $200  for  tiie  nominator  jf  the  dam 
of  tiie  winner.  What  makes  this  the 
most  libe.al  and  the  richest  newspaper 
futu.it.>  e.ei-  gi^-en  is  tlie  fact  that  all 
the  m  niey  leceived  from  entrance  and 
staitins-  feed  above  tlie  guaranteed 
am  )unt  will  go  into  tlie  stake  as  add- 
ed money.  Thcie  will  be  absolutely 
no  percentage  of  pi-  >ht  to  the  promot- 
ers except  the  gooil  will  whicli  may  re- 
sult fiotn  the  pmniuting  of  such  a  Hb- 
eial    an, I    ri«li    stake. 

The  am.tunt  to  be  raced  for,  not  less 
than  $15,000,  is  guarantec<l  by  the 
Chicago  Ho:seman  Newsjtaper  Com- 
pany, of  which  Daniel  .1.  Campau,  jf 
Detroit,   Mii-higan,   is   tJie  president. 


To    insu.t' 
unborn    is    ^i 
breeders    i)t 
the   countr\ 
pH!tn   ••    in 

It      i.-     II   >  w 


IMSli;i<:    KAl'lMi    KOAI.J*. 


against    d'-ntli    of    the    yet 
novel      priii>osition,      ami 

III  uougiibreds    throughout 

:irc    intcri'Sted    in    this    de- 
lls cstock    insurance. 

I«o.<^siblt'  for  a  lireeder  not 
oiil>  til  insuie  tlutt  his  mare  is  in  foal, 
but  that  slie  will  dclivir  the  foal  salt>- 
ly.  .Had  tliis  l.fM'ii  made  p4»ssiblc  four 
or  five  years  ago,  a  great  loss  might 
have  been  saved  Kentucky  breeders, 
wlien  from  s  >me  unkiniwn  <au.<e  they 
suffered  heavy  lussc-s  through  an  epi- 
demic of   premature   birth   of   foals. 

I'ntlfr  tiie  same  policy,  issued  by  an 
insurance  company  of  Khode  Island,  a 
bleeder  may  also  in.sure  against  the 
foal's  death,  or  that  of  its  dam.  for 
thirty  days  after  foalin.g,  the  most  crit- 
ical peri  Mi  of  the  .voungstcr's  exist- 
ence. At  a  slightly  increased  cost  the 
breeder  c:in  insure  buth  dam  and  foal 
for    jne  year   fiom   tlie   time   of   foaling. 


Horace  I*.  Bronson  announcse  the 
follitwing  transfers  of  registered  Hol- 
stein   cattle   from   Star   Farms 

T3  W.  F.  Gilkerson.  of  Fisherville, 
Va.,  I  shipped  Star  Farm  Johanna  L.ad, 
Refe-.    No.    15225. 

To  Krimund  Van  Hise.  of  Cr.)sswicks, 
N.  J..  1  shipjK'd  a  promisiing  sun  i>f 
the  gif'iit  Mercedes,  named  Mercedes 
La   Pnlka    Prince.   Ueg.  No.   479SO. 

T...  (V  T.  Pal..;--,  of  Adams.  Mass.,  I 
shipped  Star  Farm  Johanna  Korndyke. 
Ueg.  No.  I7H>2,  and  G.  H.  Sexton, 
Chestertl.ld  N.  J.,  ordered  the  hand- 
same    bull.    Star    Farm    Hengerveld. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hay  ward.  Oriskany  Falls. 
N.  Y..  selected  two  very  choi«;^ely  breil 
animals  in  IMetertje  1  )e  Kol  Johanna. 
Reg.  No.  IMOTl,  and  Johanna  Colantha 
Ar«>na. 

Mr.  M.  Plel,  of  Jackman.  Mc,  order- 
ed by  niiiil  I/ilith  M»M-<erles  1  »e  Kol.  and 
the  niab'  M»'icede9  De  Kol  Paul  Julip. 
Reg.    Ni>.    151fi5. 

Mr.  1>.  S.  Hay  ward,  Augusta.  N.  V.. 
ordfri'd    He  Kol   Lamb  Mcchthllde,  Reg'. 

No.  sno2<;. 

Mr.  Van  I  >.  Rirdsall.  of  i:.r-t  Mas-.u- 
villi'.  .v.  v..  selt'cled  two  <hiiifl>  i.rpd 
animals.  i:va  I>e  Kol  Peets.  Reg.  No. 
73771,  and  Daisy  Lamh  I'.I\'.>|  R.-g.  N... 
4y7!M). 

Til  I>.  S.  Dix.  Starlight,  Pa..  I  ship- 
ped tlo'  lif'if«-r  An?ia  ll«»pe  l>e  Knl.  Ri-g. 
No.  yO>*Os.  niid  th.'  bull.  DeK.-l  .I.w.l 
Nelherland.    Ucg.    No.     15U2. 

M-.  IJurtiin  K.  Patterson.  Cornwall 
Hridgf.  Cnnn..  put  In  a  mail  order  for 
P.iul    IhKuI    Itaska. 

y]  .  c.n.  t  >.  Mlcklf,  Millers  Station, 
I'a..  put  .1  I  "initr  customer  of  Star 
Faim,  tirdiri'd  an  eli-gant  Imll  name  I 
Mcrcfdt'H     X«'tlieiland        Prirnf       DeKol, 

ilU.      N'l       !7''T^. 


The     Stev«'ns     I'rot  hers-Hasting 
I,iv,.f  J,  ,,,1      V     V       write     that     a     ...^ 
nunil  'S  have  been   rei-eived 

during     I  I  I  ^v<t    or    tlirot-    months, 

ind  ii   ,1  t  i  II  f      ;lli     ;!'    Ill-     iIiIII.IImI      fur     gciotl 

Ilolslt  ins,  iHii  wit  hstaiidinti  tlp'  strin- 
gj-n'-v  ill  tlif  tniint'V  market.  In  fact. 
It  ItMiks  as  lliMiuli  till'  fanner  is  the 
last  man  In  1m'  afrt'cted  by  tin-  linaticial 
tii'-iip;  and  tlit>  l»re«Mb>r  of  gond  iiiire- 
l.rcil  nia.  k  and  Wlilt^  cattb-.  th'M'cfore. 
stands  iiii>!i  :i  piiit>  safe  liiisis  that 
Is,  th'-  hii  I  «l>r  wliM  is  out  ot  d<dd. 
With  us  It  is  differ»nt.  as  wt-  ha<l  to 
borr<»w  heavily  three  years  ago,  when 
we  bought  this  Liverpool  farm  and 
herd,    and   just   now   '*"«r   creditors   are 


demanding  their  pay,  which  means 
that  we  have  got  to  turn  a  consider- 
able pai-t  of  our  stock  into  cash  at 
once,  as  it  is  now  almost  Impossible  to 
seiure  any  loans.  We  are,  according- 
ly, making  a  greater  effort  than  ever 
before  to  sell.  With  us,  it  is  a  case  of 
al)S)lute  necessity.  We  are  obliged  to 
laise  a  large  amount  of  money  at 
once;  the  demand  admits  of  no  delay. 
Our  only  a»ailable  resources  are  in 
oa,-  eutle,  of  v/hich  we  have  on  hantl 
a  hi.rger  number  than  ever  before  at 
any  one  time.  Every  pen  and  stan- 
(  him  in  our  bams  Is  full;  we  could 
ship  a.way  several  carlaads  of  animals, 
an  I  ha  -dly  mi;:s  them.  Fir  the  next 
thiity  days,  we  are  going  to  give  in- 
ti'iidin.g  puichaseis  tiie  chance  of  a 
lifetime  to  get  sonif  of  the  best  t-attle 
in  the  world  at  the  prices  of  ordinaiv 
th  >  nug'ibreds,  and  we  hope  your  read- 
«'  s  will  be  wtdl  represented  among  the 
n.imb.'i-  that  will  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  We  wish  ta  say  that 
'.Vi^  are  receiving  many  iniiuirles  fr  im 
the  little  ad vei  tiscnunt  we  are  carry- 
iu.g  in  you.'  v-iluable  paper,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  much  credit  is  due  Blooded 
Sl'uk  for  the  constantl.v  increasing  ac- 
tivity in  the  trade  of  Brookside  Herd. 


A   WORD   ABOUT   SILOS. 


In  feeding  ciibilagc  it  is  of  prime 
importance  lor  the  farmer  to  provide 
himself  with  a  .-^ilo  tliat  is  air  light 
wiien  built  and  will  remain  so  for 
years.  The  Economy  Silo  not  only 
keeps  the  ensilage  in  perfect  condition 
but  being  made  of  strictly  lirst-class 
materials,  it  lasts  almost  indelinitely. 

The  staves  are  either  of  carefully 
selected  Canadian  white  pine  or  Lou- 
isiana tide  water  cypress,  as  thep  ur- 
cha>er  prefers. 

A  silo  may  be  built  of  any  rough 
lumber,  and  give  fair  satisfaction  for 
a  short  time,  but  a  silo  to  last  must 
be  of  good,  seasoned  lumber  precisely 
fitted. 

The  hoops  of  the  Economy  Silo 
form  a  permanent  safe  iron  ladder, 
are  made  of  refined  iron  and  fitted 
with  maleablc  iron  draw  lugs.  They 
are  well  supported  and  of  sufficient 
numbers  for  strength  and  convenience 

The  doors  placed  between  posts 
and  continuous  from  top  to  bottom, 
are  self-adjusting  without  complicated 
and  clumsy  fastenings,  are  easily 
oi)cne<l — no  wrench,  hammer  or  heav 
lool  is  necessary,  and  no  raising  of 
ensilage  is  required  in  removing  it 
from  silo. 

There  are  no  bolt  heads  or  iron 
strips  on  the  inside  of  the  Economy 
Silo  to  rust  and  spoil  the  ensilage; 
neither  are  there  hoops  fastened  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  door  posts  to 
pull    through   or   split. 

The  Economy  Silo  is  strongly  con- 
structed througliout.  adds  much  to 
the  ai)pcarance  of  a  barnyard,  and  i< 
fully  guaranteed. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January— 1908 

The  Economy  Silo  and  Tank  Com- 
pany, 38  H.,  Frederick,  Md.,  has  is- 
sued a  complete  illustrated  catalog 
containing  many  letters  of  commen- 
dation from  users  of  its  silo.  This 
will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 
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Fashion  Book  Free! 

I  w.nnt  li>  sinJ  you  iny  handsome 
new  book  sliowinij  hundre<ls  of  Itie 
iate.st   styles  with   illustrated  les- 
sons on  cuttinK  and  dressmaking. 
I  will  agree  to  sell  you  all  the  pat- 
terns you  w.-int  (or  five  cents  each 
They  are   the   s.inie   pat- 
terns   you     have    always 
paid  10c  and  l.Sc  for  at  the 
stores,  made  by  the  same 
people,  and  correct  in  ev; 
ery  detail. 

HOW  I  DO  IT. 

r  publish  the  FARHER'S 
CALL,  a  weekly  l.irm  pa- 
per "that    every     l-'arnuT 
should  read.   1  want  every 
farm   home  to  subscribe 
for  it.     It  treats  on  all 
subjects    pertaining;  to 
the   farm.      It    is   also 
mighty  interesting  for 
the  woman  on  a  farm. 
Among  its  special 
features  for  women 
folks   is  its   fdsh 
ions   in    which    I 
show  the 

■*^  Ftv*  C*Bt 
P»ttarna. 

Let  me  help  you 
to  save  m'lney. 

JS/ly  Special  Offer. 

Send  me  25  cents  and  I  will  send  you  the  Farai«r*s 
Cail  •▼■17  w««K  (over  1.000  pages)  for  on*  y««r 
and  will  send  my  big  Fashion  Hook  to  you  free.  I 
will  also  agree  to  sell  you  any  pattern  you  want 
thereafter  Tor  S  cts.  I  can  sell  them  for  5  cents  be- 
cause I  buy  them  by  the  thousand  and  don't  make 
any  profit.  I  don't  want  the  pr^jfit.  I  want  your  sub- 
scription to  the  FARHER'S  CALL.  Vou  u-.ll  save 
many  times  the  cost  (i<  mv  i'*'or  in  a  vcar.  Write 
to  day    JOHH  M.  8TAHL.  Uj]^  ^uiaey.  lU. 


TEAflEWC4N6LRIllm 

I-,     A-N  ILLLSTRAItO  KI^MWC  Of  INrOP^fATION  ^' 


EVERY   NUMBER 

of  this  splendid  new  National  farm 
magazine  contains  a  COMPLETE 
BOOK  on  some  agricultural  subject 
Also  keeps  you  m  touch  with  the 
work  of  ALL  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions Has  many  other  new  and 
valuable  features  Price  25cents 
per  single  copy  $2.00  per  year 
No  free  sample  copies.  Send  25cts 
and  names  of  six  good  farmers  (or 
SIX  months  trial  subscription 

CAr  Searle  Publishing  Co., 
Bdgar.  Nebraska. 
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ThLRt\/l[>W0FRLVlLW5"«'AntmH  Atf  ICULIURLI 


Shockey's  Beauty  and  Utility 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Are  still  ahead,  winnintT   at    the  Western 
—      Maryland  show  held  at  Frostburg.  Jan.  1907 


i-t  ami  -^ml  on  (."(jik, 
>'l  '»ti  Heii.afil 


I't,  -11(1  .III  "    don  Cocktr-I, 


1st,    iiid   atid 

1st  uii  Pen,     I  al-o  won  the  t.uld  >pfcial  jfiveti 

fir  highest  •^coring  p*-ii  in  show,  all  varieties  conipeting.  Those 

wiiiniii''s  were  made  in  c.>ini>etition    with  twelve   of   the   best 

HHrnd  Rock  bnedtrsiii  Western  .Maryland 

'..«»  fine  exhibition  and  hrt-edinji;  hinfs  for  sale,  at    reasonable 
ptice.s.     Write  your  wants  and  I  will  quote  you  prices 

Herman  Shockey,  Sand  Patch,  Pa,,  R,F,D,  1 


e 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January— 1908. 

Or.e„  V.I1C,  herd  «l  S...d.r1    Bred    Dur.cs         HAND  SEPARATOR  CREAM 


TV,  ^°'^®  ^^^^  a"'*  opt^n  Gi'ts  for  sale, 
rhey  are  bred  to  Tip  Top  Bov  63179, 
»io  by  J,p  Top  Notchor  20792,  the 
world  .s  champion.  Also  some  g-ood  ser- 
vice Boars,  and  one  herd  Hoar,  Red 
Improver  J1025.-,,  .sirod  by  Notcher's 
King  33.5.9.  Safe  delivery  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Prices  alwav.s 
r":isonahl(>. 

KIVfAIO    imos..         lOlISVII.LK.    IIL. 


A  Paying  Business  For  Sale 

,S^?''%  ^."•'-  -  '■""  ^^rvi^.  corn  and  cob 
mill.  Turbine  wheel.  Also  30  acres  of 
famous  Peidmont  land.  House.  Barn, 
Orchard.   &c. 

r.  e.  STONE 

MADISON   RUN,  -  VA. 


For  Sale 


Exhibition  and  Utifity' 

Barred  Rocks 
and  Black  Langshans 

Prices  Rijiht,        Satisfavtion  (^uarantt-e.i 

D.  N.  RIEGER,       Hyndmad,  Pa- 

CHESfER      WHITES 

Three  extra  10-month-old  Boars,  lust 
the  kind  you  want.  A  Sows,  the  sama 
aje,  that  are  good.  Spring  Pigs.  Boars 
and  Sows.  Write  me  If  you  want  a 
choice   animal. 

J.  H.  YARNALL 
KELTON.  .  PA. 


SOUTHERN 
.PLANTER. 

RICHMO.M),   VA. 

is   recognized  as  the  leading  Agricultu- 

It    te  Is    the    farmer    how    and    what    to 

do.  Totally  different  from  eveJy  othl? 
farm  pape,^  A  practical  farmer  edits 
It.  Prys,  Massey  and  Soule  are  among 
Its  regular  contributors.  ^ 

^^Subscription.    50c    per    year;      sample 

Southern  Planter,   Box  B-840 

RICHMOXD,  VA. 

a     Will    send    Blooded   Stock    1    year 
free    with    every   subscription. 


o^^^  RIDGEWAY  hERD 

O.WINE 

line    lot    of    August   and    September 

.    and    are    gilts    and    a    few    males 

•»    for    service.     Always    give   .satis- 

♦r    to  customers.     No   inferior  pigs 

— -^at    any    price. 

roHl)     ltOVIi]|t.       -       R|,lKe»va>.    O. 


I 


POI^ANO      CHINAS 


.«lz.-  and   finl.sh.  of  best  strains       1 
#    n.oro       lusty.       lengthy,    growthy 

re  p;*fs  to  ofTer  now  than  ever  be- 
<  an  a  I  MO  spare  a  few  h.,wh  Fall 
1  ill  ♦all  Kono,  did  not  near  have 
^h    for    my     trade.      Write    for    clr- 

A.    P.     siKi  KKIl 

Mo.,  R.  F.  1>.    No.    I.       M.    Chailtb  .MC 


live.    Progressive    and    Up-to-<late 

and     Pigeon     Authority.      It     l« 

full    of    nuw    an<l    valuable    urlt- 

Eucti    Isfsue    contains    color    plate 

le    winning    fowls,     tiend    this   ad 

cents   and    get    It    for   one   year 

low. 

IKIt.«<F]V      POII/niY     JOL'H.XAI. 
STIIKET.  OKANtiC,    .%.    J. 


c<-    Is    iniiifirtant   in   handling 
k,  Init   ii's  especially  valuable 
"'iairy. 


ai 


The    most    ardent    knockers    of   the 
farm  separators  are  up  against  a  pret- 
ty   tough    proposition    when    they   try 
to  discount  the  results  of  experiments 
conducted  at  the  various  stations.  The 
work  that  Prof.  Hunziker  carried  out 
so   .nicccssfully,   in    which    he   demon- 
strated  clearly   the   superiority  of  the 
farm  separator  over  every  other  meth- 
od of  creaming,  has  been  spoken  of  at 
length  in  this  paper.     At  this  time  we 
take  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  work 
done    by    Professor   H.    M.    Bainer   of 
the    Colorado      Agricultural      College. 
1  he   points  which  are  made  here   are 
set  forth  with  such  precision  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  reproduce  them.     As  has 
been  repeatedly  said,  the  only  method 
of  convincing  the  farmer  who  has  not 
a    separator    of    its    superiority,    is    to 
coiistantly  reiterate  the  strong  points 
HI  its  favor.     Mr.  Bainer  gives  us  the 
following  upon  the  advantages  of  the 
separator,  says  Kimball's  Dairy  Farm- 
er. 

Xot  only  does  the  machine  secure 
pr.-ictically  all  the  butter-fat,  but  it  de- 
livers the  skim-milk  in  a  sweet, 
warm  and  undiluted  condition  ready 
to  be  fed  to  the  calves.  Very  few 
dary  utensils  are  needed,  as  the  milk 
is  separated  as  soon  as  it  comes  from 
the  cow  and  the  skim-miliv  is  fed  at 
once. 

Less  work  is  required  to  handle  the 
milk  m  this  manner  than  with  tlie 
other  methods. 

The  cream  delivered  from  the  sep- 
arator is  of  uniform  richness;  it  has 
had  all  the  fibrous  and  foreign  mat- 
ter removed.  The  milk  has  not  ab- 
sorbed bad  flavors  and  odors  from 
standing  around  and  the  cream  is  in 
excellent  condition  for  ripening.  Thus 
a  gain  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
butter  is  obtained. 

Not  only  is  the  centrifugal  separa- 
tor of  advantage  in  the  production  of 
tme  butter,  but  it  is  equally  advanta- 
geous in  the  purification  of  milk  and 
cream  for  direct  human  consumption. 
Dairies  improve  the  quality  of  their 
milk  very  much  by  running  it  through 
the  separator  and  then  mixing  the 
milk  and  cream  before  bottling  it. 

The    average    farmer   cannot   aflford 
tn  haul  the  whole  milk  to  the  cream- 
try.  even  if  he  is  within  hauling  dis- 
tance  an<l    the    roads   arc    good.     Tin 
skim-milk  often  comes  back  in  a  cold, 
ha'f-sour  and   contaminated   condition' 
which    I's    unfit    for    feeding   purpose-. 
Fven    if   it    does    cnme    back    in    good 
conditirin,    it    is    impossible    to   feed    it 
regularly,    ami    it    is    far    from    beinu 
e<|ii<il    t.i    li.iiid    separator    milk.     Too 
niuch    time   is    required    to    haul    it    to 
tlie  crenniery  romp.ired   to  the  hn-th 
"!     tmic     riMniired     to    -eparate    it     ;it 
luHiu-    by    h;m<l.     The    ii.-ind    seii.ir.itor 
ere;ini.   by   earefiil    h.ntidling.   nee«l    not 
be     h.iulcd     to    the     creamery    oftetier 
th:m  i-viry  other  day  duriii!.;  tin-   -um- 
nier    and    perhaps    not      oftener    than 
rinee   i!i   three  day?  during  the  winter 
nil  mths 

Hand  -cji.ir  itor-  va'.\  Ik-  procured 
in  -izis  \arying  in  capacity  from  i  :;o 
pounds,  (i.S  gallons)  of  milk  an  lioJir 
to  I.200  pounds.  (1^4  gallouO  an 
hoitr  The  prices  vary  from  about 
.'>4o  t(^r  the  tmal'er  size,  to  abotit  $175 
tor  the  larger  si/e,  depending  upon 
the  |>articul,ir  niakc. 

A  farmer  who  milks  10  cows,  ob- 
taining  from    them,    say.    300   pounds 
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of  milk  a  day,  or  150  pounds  at  each 
niilkmg,  should  be  able  to  separate  it 
HI  fifteen  minutes.  This  will  require 
a  separator  of  600  pounds  capacity 
an  hour,  which  would  cost  about  $100 
J  he  average  separator  of  standard 
or  reliable  make  should  last,  with 
pood  care,  for  12  or  15  years,  with 
very  few   repairs. 


I  OH  sAi.i:  ou  i:.xtHA.\t;i. 


a. 


^.nTllJ^    department    of    advertising    will 
enable   redars    to   sell   any    kind   of  sur- 

adveitising   is  ^    °* 

Ouly  Two   CeutM  a   Word, 

act  numlVe,  of  ^ords  ^a)  ^^r"*-'  V'^  ^^■ 
must  be  scnt°  wmreve?i  or5e?''  ^^''' 
Th.x    nepnr,mc„l    f„,.    K^e    stovUi    Only. 


CATTLE. 


'  '^-n''^^^    J^-'^JJ"    ^"i\    /or    sale. 
g.ee.    pbo/o^'raph  ^'nd    J^^^cV.     %'unin 

crK^^Etri^i^^ourrir^..^''^ 

y_  V.UU11    :5i.,    \\  alertown,   N. 

jn.l    2«    bull,  "'S-k?     mTin'°,  ''f'^^'-' 
berg.  Pa.  ■'"*li^J^l,    L.anden- 


HOCS. 


"  c!ai"1ni*   '"   high-grade  Durocs.  Spe- 

HIES  11:11        WHITES— Service      hnnr, 

\e.-ied    In    land    and    sioik       n      u  \V-o 
UAIiUl.:H  &  SOXS,  An.unlt.  O       "^^^^* 

REGISTERED^  PohuTd  ^ChiTT^s 
and   Service   Boars.     Choice  Stock— 
iTm.rs       pnccs.  IRAXK      GUM. 

lord,  Del. 


.11)1 


I'l 


It.  it. 


■uirv     and     Alai-'b        pigs,     cither 
"tu:lga«e     iHU-i.s.    I'lues 
..\v.ty>     ^jvf     .satLsluctlon 

>  4  Si  oiuj    in»\iou. 

'■    '  "«<l»4fi»u.v,   Ohio. 


KM.'.ts  I  i:j{ 


ii.u;sii:;i.\\ 


.')      I'uroc     Service     Boars. 

i'l^rs    nut    akin    $4.00    up 
'!■  ken.s.         WILLIAM 
Mills,   Maryland. 


iniun    .Ji:usi:^     keus    lor   sale   cheap 
!"ur    .s  .US     eiirht    months    old,    bre<J 

,",.        ■   ■"'     '"    '^I'TJ'-        also      September 
!    ^         ■).       '  ■-*'      ^        "      L'lKllL,    Potta- 


^''l'  CELLAf>JEOUS 


rKAroWL.s        White      Frizzles,      Black 

n    I   'f'^'Mlc^''"^V,'-  K'"'"^^-"-    '^^'ff    Geese. 
O,    1.  c.  Pigs.      Ll  i'\    HAILV.  Albion,  111. 


POULTRY 


"",!*'"'    S**^*"     RiHEDS— 15  Cockerels, 

^u    puliet.s    for   .sale   at    |2,    $3.    |4    and 

KltsUN,    Oxford,    Pa. 
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Rickety   Fenoes    Depreciate 
Property. 

K    l'^^^   clothes    don't    make    the    t. 

r^      J^P'    'lelp,"    says    the    old    proverb 

Good    fences    don't      increase    ?ertn1ty 

er  V'.*"^'  "''l''^  *''^  market  prices  high: 
ei.  lake  two  farms— one  pioperlv 
fo?';^toH/'rn  "'^'l.^'th  gaping  ^.oles 
hov«^  «  I  1°  '■"'"'  through  t.i  the  neigh- 
and  di  tnl'r  .'V^l*  tumble-down  posts 
and  dilapidated  boards,  half  up— half 
down;  which  will  you  buy?  Which  wil 
bring  tiio  most  at  a  forced  sale? 
VMse    farmers    are      looking 


these  outward 
discarding  the 
wooden  fence, 
with  TTie  that 
like  the  Brown 
that  farmers 
heavier   than 


appearances.      They    are 

old,    decaying,    profitless 

1  hey    are    replacing    it 

IS    strong    and    durable 

I'enee.      This  is  a  fence 

say   is  at  least  one-fourth 

most    woven-wire    fences: 


fho*    -l   doesn't    get    "baggy    or    saggy;" 

tnat  t  seldom  needs  repair.s.  it  Is  so 
heavily  galvanised,  the  wires  are  so 
solid   and   strong— being   made   of  High 

ZW,^""''^  -'"""^'^  ^''t*'*^!  spring  Wire 
—that  they  cannot  rust  for  years  and 
will  su.  cessfully  resist  all  the  %'arying 
changes     of     frost     and     sunshine       Thf 

izontals.  When  a  Briwn  Fence  is  up 
It   1-,   up   "to   stav   up."  P' 

nZZZ  n'^'"^  ^""'^  things  that  the 
Blown  rence  and  Wire  Company 
Ceveland  Ohio,  do  for  the  farmer^  Ist* 
rhey  s.nd  a  free  sample  of  the  fence 
so  that  every  man  .-an  examine  it  at 
h|s  IcK^ure.  He  can  hammer  it.  flip  it 
dip  It  in  acid,  heat  it— test   it  any  wav 

better  than  the  actual  wire  sent  him 
when  he  pays  his  monev.  2nd-  Thev 
pay    the    freight    on    all    orders   of   forty 

n'^^n  ^"'^«^'«"»--  T»»i«  i^  a  great  conve- 
nience. A  man  knows  exactly  what 
his  fence  mMII  cost  laid  down  at  his 
hom<>   station.      Prepaid    freight    usually 


IS  delivered  sooner  than  the  "bill  to 
follow"  kind.  A  56-page  catalog  gives 
a  detailed  explanation  of  138  different 
styles  of  fences  for  poultry,  hogs, 
horses,  bulls  and  stock  of  all  kinds. 
It    is   sent    free   to   anyone. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January— 1908 


Abortion     in     Cowa. 

Every  year  outbreaks  of  this  ter- 
rible disease  cause  serious  loss  to  live 
stick  interests.  The  demand  for  a  re- 
liable remedy  is  so  great  that  it  seems 
wise  to  investigate  any  treatment  sent 
out  by  a  reliable  concern.  We  wrote 
at  random  to  several  farmers  who  have 
used  the  abortion  cure  prepared  by 
l>r.  David  Roberts,  Waukesha.  Wis.,  and 
give  below  the  substance  of  their  re- 
plies. 

Last  year  I  had  nine  cows  out  of  12 
lose  their  calves,  and  this  year  had 
symptoms  of  it,  but  began  right  from 
the  start  and  have  had  not  rouble  so 
fa:-.  I  am  well  .satisfied  with  the  rem- 
edy so  far  and  think  if  it  is  used  as 
directed  that  It  will  do  wliat  is  guar- 
anteed.    One    cow    lost    her   calf    in    the 

»u"i-"/L"'  ^"*'  *^^"  '■'Sht  along  after 
that  there  was  sometimes  two  in  one 
day. 

Oanton.  Pa.  W    H    W 

Blooded   Stock,   Oxford.   Pa. 

Dear  Sir — Yiur  letter  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning Dr.  Roberts'  remedies  is  at 
hand.  Have  used  some  of  them  and 
«'o  not  hesitate  to  recommend  them  to 
any  one  in  need  of  such  remedies. 

»ea.   Pa..  R.   D.  1.  j.  a.  Vail. 


R  I  C 


HOTEL 

HMO 


N   D 


i7tli  and  H  Streets 
WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

100  Rooms.  50  Private  Baths,  American  Plan 
I3.  Day,   Upwards;  with  Bath  |i.  Additiona 
European  Plan,  $1.50  Per  Day,  Upwards- 
With  Bath,  $1.  Additional 


Ensilage  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
nourishing  stock  food.  The  Economy 
Silo   keeps  it  in  perfect  condition  " 


Sell  IO%MoreHogsan!lSheep 

\/^jf  BY  USING  OUR      .^ 


•,  ^m. 


Savinj;  pigs  and 
use  it.    Mac  H* 


gctn  _ 

(-__  —  — J  size  (around 
upper  i»w.  h*i,dj<KQv|f  ^jfh  two  fiuKen. 
V  K.  Hoc  TuaeVilodl  roSBng;  all  «iz«. 
Ear  marks  andAumeers  all  stock.  Price 
Forceps  and  Holder.  •l.M;  TamrfandVarker.  il.OO.  or  both 
•1.71,  guaranteed  and  postpaid.  W  1. 8k«irt  Bf^.  C«.  Qnlne;,]!!. 


A  high. class  hotel,  ron  I  -cted  fr.r  vonr 
cwifotl  Remodeled,  refuinished  t^ironeh 
out  Dieclly  on  car  line  Uni  n  ^lati  mi 
2aminut-<«.  t  apitol.  70  niin  itfs  S  i->o<  a'ld 
TVat  ts.  lo  minut  s.  Tw »  hi  ci-s  u 
White  lloime  and  executive  Buildini'.s 
Opposite  Metropolitan  «  liili 

Summer  Seanon  July  to  October 

Wayside  Inn  an  I  fctta«:e<,     I.iVe  I/izerue 
N   V.  in    the   .Vdri  >nd»ck-s       Switz:'rl  »nd  of 
America.     45  m  nutes  from  Sardtosi 
Send  /or  Booklet 

CLIFFORD   M.   LEWIS,    PROP 


MCUBATOR 


ofibe 


% 


mmW  t^hW^  Hei^  is  the  biggest  Incubator 

\^M  M  %^M  B*r^*in    oflFered  the  poultry-raiser 

this  season.    An  opportunity  to  get 
a  high-grade,  standard  100-egg  machine  at 
a  money-saving  price  that  will  interest  every 
incubator  buyer  In  the  land.    For  $12.50  we 
^^  will  ship  complete  a  regular  No.  48  Model, 

J\^^  CMJV       ^^'^^?   "Vnited"   Special    Incubator,  and 
%^CWMf3\Um^    fV  ****  *rei|M  to   any   point  east  of  the 

Mississipi  River,   or  we  allow  amount  of 
freight  to  River  on  orders  west  of  the  River. 
Don't  compare  this  oflFer  with  the  price  asked 
for  machines  made  in  box  factories  and  called  "incubators."     This 
is   the  special  "Vnited"  Machine,  with  all   its  latest  improvements; 
made  in  the  finest  specially  eqjuipped  incubator  factory  in  the  conntr>', 
by    expert  incubator  builders;    doubieKia.ed,    lined  with  Lone  Star 
Roofing  and  wool  packing,  with  heavy  sheet  of  asbestos  paper  covering 

radiator  and  fitted  with  the   celebrated  "United"  heating  system-the  best  ^^^h^^^ 

ever  put  in  an  incubator.     Machine  will  be  securely  packed  and  shipped  complete  with  lamp,  thermometer 
egg-tester-everythmg  ready  to  fill  the  lamp,  put  in  the  eggs  and  start  it  to  hatching.    Send  us  your  orde; 
or  one  today  enclose  draft  or  money  order  for  $12.50.  or  send  for  catalog  if  you  want  to  know  more  about 
the  machine  before  you  buy.    Be  sure  and  write  today. 

United  Incubator  &,  Poultry  Supply  Mfg.  Co.. 

DEPT.  16, 

26-28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 


MID  .^^^1 


